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. Horace advises a poet to consider tho- 
roughly the nature and force of his genius. 
Milton seems to have known perfecUy well 
wher^ his strength lay, and nas therefore 
chosen a subject entirely conformable to 
those talents of which he was master. As 
his ^ius waa wonderfully turned to the 
subhme, his subject is the noblest that 
could have entered into the thoughts of 
man. Every thing that is trulygreat and 
astonishing has a place in it. The whole 
system of the intellectual world ; the chaos, 
and the creation: heaven, earth, and hellj 
enter into the constitution of his poem. 

Having in the first and second books re- 
presented the infernal world with all its 
herrorsj the thread of his fable naturaUy 
leads him into the opposite regions of bliss 
and glorv. 

If Milton's majesty forsakes him any 
where, it is in those parts of his poem 
wjiere the divine persons are introouced 
as speakers. One may, I think, ohsei-ve, 
that the author proceeds with a kind of fear 
and trembling, whilst he describes the sen- 
timents of the Almighty, He dares not give 
hia imagination its fiill play, but chooses to 
confine himself to such thoughts as are 
drawn from the books of the most ortho- 
dox divines, and to such expressions as 
may be met with in scripture. The beau- 
tie^ therefore, which we are apt to look 
for in these speeches, are not of a poetical 
nature, nor so proper to fill the mind with 
sentiments of. grandeur, as with thoughts 
of devotion. The passions which they are 
liesigned to raise, are a divine love and re- 
ligious fear. The particular beauty of the 
speeches in the third book, consists in ttiat 
shortness and perspicuity of style, in which 
the poet has couched the greatest mysteries 
of Christianity, and drawn together, in a 
regular scheme, the whole dispensation of 
Pi-ovidencc with respect to man. He has 
represented all the abstruse doctrines of 
predestination, free-will and grace, as also 
the great points of incarnation and redemp- 
tion, (which naturally grow up in a poem 
that treats of the fall of manj with great 



energy of expression, and in a clearer and 
stronger light than I ever met with in any 
other writer. As these points are dry in 
themselves to the generahty of readers, the 
concise and clear manner in which he has 
treated them is very much to be admired, 
as is likewise that particular art which he 
has made use of in the intersperdng of all 
those graces of poetiy which the subject 
was capable of receiving. 

The survey of the whole creation, and of 
every thing that is transacted in it, is a 
prospect worthy of Omniscience, aiid as 
much above that in which Virgil has drawn 
his Jupiter, as the Christian idea of the Su- 
preme Bdng is mare rational and sublime 
than that pf the Heathens. The particu- 
lar objects on which he is described to have 
cast his eye, are represented in the most 
beautiful and lively manner: 

Now bad Ih' Aljnightj' Father lyotn eliove 

Higb ihron'd above all helglil) bent iova his e;c^ 

About him ilU lia oanoliUes of IwaveD 
Blood tbicb B9 Btan, and Sena his sigbt tcceiv'd 
. SeBtiludepBiCatteiBiice. Onbistight 
The isdiant inuge of IijbiIdt; sat, 
HJgonlyBon. da sntlb Ss Snt belield 
Out 1WO AritTnienti,-7St the only two 
Of nianUnd, fn tbe hiupy prden [dao'd, 
Reaidng Immoital&uitB of Joy aid lava, 
UiiLnlfiinipted Joy, luutraU^d lore, 
In bliESfbl tolitude. He liun suns; 'd 
Hell and UieguHlwtvsau, indSBtan there 
Goastinf the wall of beav^ on iIiiB dda nigbl. 
In the dun air nibliraa ; and taady Qow 
To sloop with weailad winga and nilUng (bet 
On the ftiia outilde of thli world, that Mem<d 
Firm land imboeom'd willioac flrmamaiit r 
ITncertaia whiclL. in ocean oriaaii. 
Him God beboldlr^ ftom hia proepect high. 
Wherein past, pteeeni, future lie beholdB, 

Satan's approach to the confines of the 
creation is finely imaged in the beginning 
of the speech which immediately follows. 
The eHects of this speech in the blessed 
spirits, and in the divine person to whom 
it was addressed, cannot but fill the mind 
of the.reader with a secret pleasure aid 
complacency! 
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I need not point out the beauty of that 
circumstance, wherein the wlinle host of 
angels are represented as standing r 
nor show how proper the occaaon w 
produce such a silence irt heaven. The 
close of this divine colloquy, with the hymn 
of angels that follows upon it, are so won- 
dei-fully beautiful and poetical, that I should 
not foroear inserting the whole passage, if 
the bounds of my paper would g^ve 

No Boonar had Ih' Almighty cesa'd, bat all 



Satan's walk upon the outside of the 
verse, which at a distance appeared to him 
of a globular form, but upon his nearer ap- 
proach looked like an Tinbounded plain, is 
natural and noble; aa his roaming upon the 
frontiers of the creation, between that mass 
of matter which was wrought into a world, 
and that shapeless unformed heap of mate- 
rials which still lay in chaos and coufuaon, 
strikes the imagination with something asto- 
nishingly great and wild. I have before 
spoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the 
poet jjlaces upon this outermost surface of 
the universe, and shall here explfun myself 
more at large on that, and other parts of 
the poem, which are of Uie same shadowy 

Aristotie observes, that the fable of an 
epic poem should abound in circumstances 
that are both credible and astonishing; or, 
as the French critics choose to phrase it, 
the fable should be filled with the probable 
and the marvellous. This rule is as fine 
and just as any in Aristotle's whole Art of 

If the fable is only probable, it differs 
nothing from a true history; if it is only 
marveSous, it is no better tlian a romance. 
The great secret, therefore, of heroic poe- 
try is to relate such circumstances as may 
Eroduce in the reader at the same time both 
elief and astonishment. This is brought to 
pass in a well-chosen fable, by the account 
of such things as have really happened, or 
at least of such thing;s as have happened 
according to the received opinions of man- 
kind. WRlton's fable is a master-piece of 
this nature; as the war in heaven, the con- 
dition of the fallen angels, the state of inno- 
cence, the temptation of the serpent, and 
the fall of man, though they are very asto- 
nishing in themselves, are not only credible, 
but actual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles 
with credibility, is b^ a happy invention of 
the poet; as in particular, when he intro- 
duces agents of a superior nature, who are 
capable of effecting what is wonderfiil, and 
what is not to be met with in the ordinary 



of-x 



seoftbings. X^Tysses's ship being turned 
a rock, and ^neas's fleet into a shoa! 
ater-nvmphs, though they ai-e veiy sur- 



prising accidents, are nevertheless probable 
when we are told, that they were the gods 
whothus transformed them. It is this kind 



Homer and Vir^l with such ci 
as are wonderful but not impossible, and 
so frequently produce in the reader the 
most pleasing pasaon that can vise in the 
mind of man, wnich is admiration. If there 
be any instance in the ^neid liable to es 
ception upon this account, it is in the be 
ginning of the third book, where ^neas is 
represented as tearing up the myrtle that 
dropped blood. To quahfy this wonderfi]! 
circumstance, Polydorus tells a story from 
the root of the myrtle, that the barbarous 
inhabitants of the country having pierced 
him with spears and arrows, ftie blood 
which was left in his body took root in his 
wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding 
tree. This circumstance seems to have the 
marvellous without the probable, because 
it is represented as proceeding from natu- 
ral causes, without the interposition of any 
god, or other supernatural power capable 
of producing it. The spears and arrows 
grow of themselves without so much as the 
modern help of enchantment If we look 
■ ■ thefictiondfMilton*sfable,t' ---' 



and persons described, and,tempered with 
a due measure of probabilitj'. I must only 
make an exception to the Limbo of Vanity, 
with his episode of Sin and Death, and some 
of the ima^ary persons in his chaos. — 
These passages are astonishing, but not 
credible: the reader cannot so for impose 
upon himself as to see a posability in therq; 
they are the description of dreams and sha- 
dows, not of things or persona. I know that 
many critics look upon the stories of Circe, 
Polypheme, theSirens, nay the whole Odys- 
sey and Iliad, to be allegories; but allowing 
this to be true, they are fables, which, con- 
sidering the opinions of mankind that ;pre- 
vailed m the age of the poet, might possibly 
have been according to the letter. The 
persons are such as might have acted what 
■" ascribed to them, as *'■'■ '•;-"■""■>■■>-'•='• 



sibly have been truths and r 
appearance of probability is so absolutely 
requisite in the greater kinds of poetry, that 
Anstotie observes the ancient tr^ic writers 
made use of the names of such great men 
as had actually lived in the world, though 
the tragedy proceeded upon adventures 
'' "" "vere never engaged in, on purpose to 
the subject more credible. In a word, 
beades the hidden meaning ofan epic alle 
gory, the pl(un literal sense ought to appeai 
probable. The story should be such as an 
ordinary reader may acquiesce in, what- 
ever natural, moral, or political truth may 
be discovered in it by men of greater pene- 
ttfttion. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon 
the surface or outermost wall of the uni- 
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Terse, discovers 

which led into th , 

as the openmg through which the angeli 
pass to and fro into the lower world, upon 
fiidv errands to manKnd. His sittine upon 
the brink of this passage, and takifig a 
survey of the whole face of nature, mat 
appeared to him new and fresh in all its 
oeaulies, with the amile illustrating this 
drcumstancej fllla the mind of the reader 
wiUi as surprising and glorious an idea as 
any that arises in the whole poem. He 
lodes down into that vast hoUow of the uni- 
verse with the eye, or (as Milton calls it in 
his first book) with the ken of an angeL 
He surveys all the wonders in this immense 
amphitheatre that lie hetween both the 
poles of heaven, and takes in at one view 
the whole round of the creation. 

His flight between the several worlds 
that shined on every side of him, with the 
particular description of the sun, are set 
forth in all tlie wantonness of a luxuriant 
imagination. His shape, speech, and be- 
haviour, upon his tran^orming himself into 
an angel of light, are touched with exquisite 
beauty. The poet's thought of directing 
Satan to the sun, . which, in the vulgar 
ojttnion of mankind, is the most conspicuous 
part of the creation, and the placing in it 
an angel, is a circumstance very finely con- 
trived, and the more adjusted to a poetical 
probability, as it was a received doctrine 
among the most famous philosophers, that 
every oi-b had its intelligence; and as an 
apostle in sacred writ is ssud to have seen 
such an angel in the sun. In the answer 
which the angel returns to tlie disguised 
evil spirit, there is such a becoming ma- 
jesty as is altogether suitable to a superior 
being. The part of it in which he repre- 
sents himself as present at the creation, is 
very noble in itself, and not only proper 
where it is introduced, but requisite to pre- 
pare the reader for what follows in the 
seventh book: 



CoDfuaton heard b) 



aiid wild Uptor 



Till St his Beaini bidding Bi 
Ugbt ihoBB. &e. 

In the following part of the speech he 
pdnts out the earth with such '•■•■'—'"- 
stances, that the reader can 
fancying himself employed 
(Ustant view of it. 



e forbear 






snce, though bu 



His day, &c 

I must not conclude my reflections upon 
this tWrd book of Pai-adise Lost, without 
taking notice of that celebrated complaint 
of Mflton with which it opens, and which 
certainly deserves" all the priuses that have 
been ^ven it; though, as I have before 
hinted, it may rather be looked upon as an 
-,e than as an essential part ot the 



poem. The same observation might be 
applied to that beautiful digression upon 
hypocrisy in the same book. L. 
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LibertKB, que sera, amen respei '^^^ -^^,1^ 
Fieeflom, which came at length, though alow to toms 

■Mr. Spectatob,— If you ever read a 
letter which is sent with the more pleasure 
for the reality of its compldnts, this may 
have reason to hope for a favourable ac- 
ceptance; and if time be the most irretriev- 
able loss, the regrets which follow will be 
thought, I hope, the most justifiable. The 
--gsuning of my liber^ from a long state of 
.lidolence and inactivity, and the desire of 
resisting the farther encroachments of idle- 
ness, make me apply to you; and the un- 
eadness with which I recoUect the past 
years, and the apprehensions with which 1 
expect the future, soon determined me to 
it. Idleness is so general a distemper, that 
I cannot but imagine a speculation on this 
subject will be of universal use. There is 
hardly any one person without some allay 
of it; and thousands bewdes myself spend 
re time in an idle uncert^nty which to 
•in first of two aflTairs, than would have 
been sufficient to have ended them both. 
The occasion of this seems to be the want 
" ime necessary employment,' to put the 
spirits in motion, and awaken them out of 
tfidr lethargy. It I had >ess leisure, I 
should have moi-e; for I should then iuid 
time distinguished into portions, some 
business, and others for the indulging of 
pleasures; but now one face of indolence 
overspreads the whole, and I have no land-' 
mart to direct myself by. Were ones time 
a little strwteaed by business, like water 
enclosed in its banks, it would have some 
determined course; but unless it be put mto 
some channel it has no current, but becomes 
a deluge without either use or mirtiwi. 

' When Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus, 
was dead, the Turks, who had but too often 
felt the force of his arm in the battles he 
had won from them, imagined Uiat by wear- 
ing a piece of his bones near their heart, 
they should be ammated with a vi^ur and 
force like to that which inspired him when 
living. As I am like to be but of httie use 
whilSt I live, I am resolved to do what good 
I can after my decease; and have accord- 
ingly ordered my bones to be disposed ot 
in Uiis manner for the good of ray coun- 
trymen, who arc troubled with too exorbi' 
tant a degree of fire. All fox-hunters, 
upon wearing me, would in a short time be 
brought to endure thar beds in a morning, 
and perhaps even quit Uiem With regret at 
tea Instead of hurrying away to tease a 
poor animal, and run away from their own 
thoughts, a chair or a chanot would be 
thought the most desirable means ot per- 
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forming a remove from one place _ 

other, I should be a cure for the unnatural 
desire of Jolrn Trot for dancing, and a spe- 
cific to lessen the inclination Mrs, Fidget 
has to motion, and cause her always to ' 
her approbation to the l^reaent place 
is in. In fine, no Egyptian mummy . .._ 
ever half so useful in pnysic, as I should be 
to these feverish constitutions, to repress 
the violent sallies of youth, and give each 
actjon its proper weight and repose. 

' I can stifle any violent inclination, and 
oppose a torrent of anger, or the solicita- 
tions of I'evenge, witli success. Indolence 
is a stream which flows slowly on, but yet 
undermines the foundation of every 
A vice of a more lively nature were a more 
desirable tyrant than this rust o! the mind, 
which gives a tincture of its nature to every 
actionem one'slife. It were as little hazard 
to be lost in a storm, as to lie thus perpe- 
tually becalmed: and it is to no purpose tc 
have within one the seeds of a thousand gopd 
<{ualities, if we want the vigour and resolu- 
tion necessarf for the exertmg them. Death 
brings all persons back to an equalitv; and 
this image of it, thiaslumber in the'mind, 
leaves no .difference between the greatest 
genius, and the meanest understanifing. A 
feculty of doing things remarkably praise- 
worthyj thus concealei^ is of no more use 
to the owner than a heap of gold to the inan 
who dares not use it. 

• To-morrow is still the fatal time when 

all is to be rectified. To-morrow . 

goes, and still I please myself with the 
shadow, whilst I lose the reality; unmind- 
ful that the present time alone is ours, the 
future is yet unborn, and the past is dead, 
and can only live (as parents m tiieir.chil- 
dren,) in the actions it has produced. 

' The time we live ought not to be com- 
puted by the number ofyears, but by the 
use that has been made of it; thus, it is 
not the extent of ground, but the yearly 
rent, which gives Uie value to the estate. 
Wretched and thoughtiess creatures, in the 
only place where covetousness were a vir- 
tue, we turn prodi^lsl Nothing lies upon 
our hands with such uneasiness, nor have 
there. been so many devices for any one 
thing, as to make it slide away impercepti- 
bly and to no purpose. A shilling shall be 
lioarded up with care, whilst that which is 
above the price of an estate is flung away 
with disregard and contempt. There is 
nothing now-a-days, so much avoided, as a 
sobcitous improvement of every part of 
time; it is a report must be shunned as one 
tenders the name of a wit and % fine genius, 
and M one fears the dreadful character of 
a laborious plodder: but notwithstanding 
this, thegreatest wits any age has pro- 
duced thought far otherwise; for who can 
think either Socrates or Demosthenes lost 
any reputation by their continual pains both 
m overcoming the defects and improving 
the gifts of nature? All are acquainted with 
the labour and as^duity with which Tully 



acquired his eloquence. Seneca m his let- 
ters to Lucilius assures him there was not 
a day in which he did not either write 
something, or read and epitomize some good 
author; and I remember Pliny in one of his 
letteta, where he gives an account of the 
va.rioiis methods he used to £11 up every 
vacancy of time, after several employments 
which he enumerates; *' Sometimes," says 
he, " 1 hunt : but even then I carry with 
me a pocket-book, that whilst my servants 
are busied indispoangof thenets and other 
matters, I may be employed in sometliing 
tiiat may be useful to me m my studies; 
and that if I miss of my game, I may at the 
least bring home some of my own thoughts 
with me, and not have the mortification of 
having caught nothing aU day. " 

' Thus, sir, you see how many examples 
I recall to mind, and what arguments T use 
with myself to regain my liberty: but as I 
"-" "' — •^ ■' H no ordinary persuasion that 
^rvice, I snail expect your 
this subject with the greatest 
specially since the good will 
id to me alone, but will be of 
. For -there is no hope of 
amendment where men are pleased with 
thdr ruin, and whilst thev think laziness 
is a desirable character; wnether it be that 
thej;like the state itself, or that they tliink 
it gives them a new lustre when they do 
exert themselves, seemingly to he able to 
do that without labour and application, 
which nthei;s attain to but with the greatest 
diligence. lam, sir, yourmost obliged hum- 
" servant, SAMUEL SLACK.' 

Clylander to Cleone. 
Madam, — Permission to love you is all 
that I desire, to conquer all the mfficulties 
those about you place in my way, to Bur- 
nt and acquire all those qttalifications 
expect in him who pretends to the 
)ur of being, madam, your most devoted 
humble servant, 

CLYTAlNlDER.' 
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AvGUSTirs, a few minutes before his 

death, asked his friends who stood about 

him, if they thought he had acted his part 

well; and upon receiving such an answer 

■as due to his extraordinary merit, • Let 

, then,' says he, ' go off the stage with 
your applause;' uang the expression with 
which the Roman actors made their exit 
at the conclusion of a dramatic piece.* I 
could wish that men, while they are in 
health, would consider well the nature oi 
the part they are engaged in, arid what 
figure it will make in the minds of those 
they leave behind them, whether it was 
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worth coming into the world for; whether 
it be suitable to a reasonable beinc; in short, 
whether it appears graceful in this life, or 
will liun\ to aji advantage in the next, . Let 
the sycophant, or the bufFoon, the satirist, 
or the good companion, consider with him- 
self, when Ms body shall be laid in the 
grave, and his soul pass into another state 
of eiMtence, how much it will redound to 
his praise to have it ssud of him that no 
man in England ate better, that- he had an 
admirable talent at turning his friends into 
ridicule, that nobody out-Sid him at an ill- 
natured jest, or that he never went to bed 
before he had despatched his third bottle. 
These are, however, very common funeral 
orations and eulogiums on deceased per- 
sons who have acted among mankind with 
some figure and reputation. 

But if we look into-the bulk of our spe- 
des, they are such as are not likely to be 
remembered a moment after tbeir disap- 
pearance. They leave behind them r - 
traces of their existence, hut ai-e foi^ottt 
as though they had never been. They ai 
neither wanted by the poor, regretted by 
'the rich, nor celebrated by the learned. 
They are neither missed in the common- 
wealth, nor lamented bv private persons. 
Thdr actions are of no significancy toman- 
kind, and might have been performed by 
creatures of much less dignity than those 
who are distinguished by the faculty of rea- 
son. An eminent French author speaks 
somewhere to the following purpose; I 
have often seen from my chamber win- 
dow two noble creatures, doth of them of 
an erect countenance and endowed witli 
reason. These two intellectual beings are 
employed from morning to night in rubbing 
' two smooth stones one upon another; that 
is, as the vulgar phrase is, in polishing 
marble. 

My friend. Sir Andrew Freeport, as i 
were sitting in the dub last night, gave <±a 
an account of a sober citizen, who died a 
few days since. This honest man being of 

S eater consequence in his own thoughts 
an Jn the eye of the world, had for some 
yearspastkept a joumalof hisJife. SirAn- 
drew showed us one week of it. Since the 
occun-ences set down in it mark out such a 
road of action as that I have been speaking 
of, I shall present my reader with a fdth- 
fiil copy of it; after liaving first informed 
him, that the deceased person had in his 
youth been bred to trade, but finding him- 
self not so well turned for buancss, he had 
for several years last past lived altogether 
upon a moderate annuity.* 

Monday, eight o'clock. I put on my 
clothes and walked into the parlour. 

Nine o'clock ditta Tied my kncc-strlngs, 
and washed my hands. ^^ 



Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked 
three pipes of Virginia. Read the Supple- 
ment and Daily Coui-ant. Things go ill in 
■ le north. Mr. Nisby's opinion thereupon. 

One o'dock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph 

T mislaying my tobacco-box. 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner, Mem, 
Too many plumbs, and no suet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's 

^iprom four to six. Walked in the fields. 
Wind S. S, E. 

From six to ten. At the Club. Mr. 
Nisby's opinion about the peace. 

Ten o'clock. Went to bed, slept sound. 

ToESDAY, being holiday, eight o'dock, 

Nine o'clock. Washed hands and face, 
shaved, put on my double-soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twdve. Took a walk to 
Islington. 

One, Tookapt f M th Cb mid 

Between two and th R t n d d d 

\ a knuckle of al d b Mm 

Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as 1 

Fiwm four to 8 C ff h R d 

.enews. A diel f t t G d 
strangled. 

From six to ten. At Uie club, Mr, Nis- 
by's account of the Great Turk. 

Ten. Dream ofthe grand vizier. Broken 

Wednesday, dght o'clock. Tongue 
of my shoe-buckle broke. Hands but noi 



• IthaBboen conjectured Ihal 
nrled lo tidicuJe a gentleman n 
ncaBipBgalionnameLl Indopenfl 






Nine. Paid offthe butcher's bill. Mem. 
To be allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the Coffee-house. More 
work in tiie north. Stranger hi a black wig 
asked me how stocks went. 

From twdve to one. Walked in the 
Edds. Wind to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a 
half. 

Tjvo. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a 
pewter dish. Mem. Cook-maid in love, 
and grown cardess. 

From four to six. At the coffee-house. 
Advice from Smyrna that the grand .vizier 
was first of all strangled, and afterwards 
beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half 
an hour in the club before any body else 
came. Mr. Nisby of opinion that the 
grand vizier w^ nrrt strangled the sixth 
mstant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slep^ with- 
out waking until nine the next morning, 

Thbrsdat, nine o'dock. Staid within 
until two o'clock for Sir Timothy; who did 
not bring me my annuity according to his 
promise. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to din 
ner. Loss of, appetite. Small-beer sour 
Beef over-corned 
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Three, Coiild not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave RaZph a. box on the 
ear. Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a 
messenger to Sir Timothy. Mem. I did 
not go to the dub to night. Went to bed at 
nine o'clock. 

Friday. Passed the morning in medita- 
tion upon Sir Timothy, who was with me a 
quarter before twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought anew head to 
my cane, andatongue to my buckle. Drank 
a glass of purl to recover appetite. 

Two ana three. Dined and slept well. 

From four to six. Went to the coffee- 
house. Met Mr, Nisby there. Smoked 
several pipes. Mr. Nisby of opinion H 
laced coffee is bad for the head. 

Six o'clock, At the club as stewai'd. 



Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked 
in the fields, wind N. E, 

Twelve. Caught in a showei'. 

One in the afternoon. Returned home 
and dried myself. 

Two. Mr, Nisby dbed with me. First 
course, marrow-bones; second, ox-cheek, 
with a bottle of Brooks and Hellier. 

Three. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have 
fiiUen into a gutter. Grand vizier cert^nly 
dead, &c 

I question not but the reader will be sur- 
Jjrlsed to find the above-mentioned journal- 
ist taking so much care of a life that wai 
filled with such inconsiderable actions, an(. 
received so very small improvements; and 
yet, if we look mto the behaviour of many 
whom we dwly converse with, we shall find 
that most of their hours are taken up in 
those three important articles of eating, 
drinking, and deeping. I do not suppose 
that a man loses his time, who is not en- 
gaged in public affiurs, or in am illustrious 
course of action. On the contrary, I believe 
our hours may very often be more profit- 
ably laid out in such transactions as make 
10 figure in the world, than in such as are 
apt to draw upon them the attention of 
mankind. One may become wiser and bet- 
ter by several metliods of emplo^ng one's 
self in secrecy and silence, and do what is 
laudable without noise or ostentation. I 
would, however, recommend to every one 
of my readers, the keeping, a journal of 
their lives for one week, and setting down 
punctually their whole series of emtdoy- 
ments during that space of time. This 
Wnd of self-examination would give them 
a true state of themselves, and indine them 
to consider seriously what they are about. 
One day would rectify the omissions bf 
another, and make a man weigh all those 
indifferent actions, which though they are 
easily forgotten, must certainlyoe account- 
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With diffirent talents form'ri, wo variously eieel.* 

'Mr, Spectator, — A cert^n vice, 
which you have lately attacked, has not 
yet been considered by you as growing so 
deep in the heart of man, that the affecta- 
tion outlives the practice of it. You must 
have observed, that men who have been 
bred in arms preserve to the most extreme 
and feeble old age, a certain daring in their 
aspect In like manner, they who have 
passed their time in gallantry and adven- ■ 
ture, keep up, as well as they can, the ap- 
pearance of it, and carry a petulant incli- 
nation to their last moments. Let this 
serve for a preface to a relation I am going 
to g^ve you of an old beau in town, that has 
not only been amorous, and a follower of 
women in general, but also, in spite of the 
admonition of grey hdrs, been fi-om his 



gay old Escalus has wit, good health, and 
is perfectiy well-bred; but from the fashion 
and manners of the court when he was in 
his bloom, has such a natural tendency to 
amorous adventure, that he thought it 
would be an endless reproach to him to 
make no use of a familiarity he was allowed 
at a gentleman's house, whose good hu- 
mour and confidence exposed his wifc to 
the addresses of iiny who should take it in 
their head to do liiiu the good office. It is 
not impossible that F.scalus might also re- 
sent that the husband was particularly, ne- 
gligent of liim; and though he gave many 
intimations of a passion towards the wife, 
the husband eiUier did not see tiiem, or put 
him to the contempt of overlooking them. 
In the mean time Isabella, for so we shall 
call our heroine, saw his passion, and re- 
joiced in it, as a foundation for much diver- 
sion, and an opportunity of indul^ng hei'- 
self in the dear dehght of being admired, 
addressed to, and flattered, with no ill 
consequence to her reputation. This lady 
" "'^ " free and disengaged behaviour, 
ood-humour, such as is the image 
with those who are innocent, 
enc6uragement to -rice with those 
who are abandoned. From this kind of 
carriage, and an apparent approbation of 
his ^allantw, Escalus had frequent oppoi'- 
tunities of laying amorous epistles in her 
way, of fixing his eyes attentively upon her 
actions, of performmg a thousand little of- 
fices which are neglected by the unconcern- 
ed, but are so many approaches towards 
happiness with the enamoured. It was 
now, as is above hinted, almost the end of 
the seventh year of his passion, when Es- 
calus, from general terms, and the ambigu 
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us respect which criminal lovers i-et^n in 



derat 



longer under the direction of tie unhappy 
owner of it Such, for some months, had 
been the langu^e of Escalus, both in his 
tdk and his letters to Isabella, who re- 
turned all the profusion of kind things 
which had.heen me collection of fifty years, 
with " I must not hear you; you will make 
me forget that you are a gentleman; I would 
not willingly lose you as a friend;" and the 
like espresaons, which the Skilful inter- 
pret to their own advantage, as well know- 
ing that a feeble denial is a modest assent 
I should have told you, that Isabella, during 
the whole progress of tlus amour, commu- 
nicated it to her husband; and that an ac- 
count of Escalus's love was their usual en- 
tertainment after half a day's absence. 
Isabella therefore, upon her lover's late 
more open assaults, with a smile told her 
husband she could hold out no longer, but 
that his fate was now cope to a crids. After 
she liad explained herself a little farther, 
with her husband's approbation, she pre- 
cceded in the following manner. The next 
time that Escalus was alone with her, and 
repeated his importunitj^, the crafty Isa- 
bella looked on her fan withanair of great 
attention, aa considering of what impor- 
tance such a secret was to her; and upon the 
repetition of a warm expression, she looked 
at him with an eye of^ fondness, and told 
him he was past that time of life which 
could make her fear he would boast of a 
lady's favour; then turned away her head, 
with a very well acted confusion, which 
favoured the escape of the i^ed Escalus. 
This adventure was matter of great plea- 
santry to Isabella and her spouse; and they 
had enjoyed it two days before . Escalus 
could recollect himself enough to form the 
following letter: 

"Madam, — What happened the other 
day gives me a lively image of the incon- 
sistency of human passions and inclinations. 
We pursue what we are denied, and place 
our Mfections on what is absent, though we 
neglected it when present As long as you 
refused my love, your refusal did so strongly 
excite my passion, that I had not once Uie 
leisuretothinkofrecallingmy reason tos' " 
me against the design upon your virRi 
But when that virtue began to comply 
my favour, my reason made an effort ov . 
my love, and let me see the baseness of my 
behaviour in attempting a woman of honour. 
I own to you, it was not widiout the most 
violent struggle that I gained this victory 
•jver mvself; nay, I will confess my shame, 
and acKnowledge, I could not have pre- 
vailed but by flight However, madam, 1 
beg that vou wUllielieve a moment's weafc- 

-VoL. II. 1 



ness has nqt destroyed the esteem I had for 
you, which was confirmed by soraany yeari 
of obstinate virtue. You have reason to re- 
joice that this did not happen within the 
observation of one of the young fellows, who 
would have exposed your weakness, and 
gloried in his own brutisli incUnations. 

" I am. Madam, your most devoted hnm- 
ble servant." 



"Sib, — I cannot but account myself a 
very happy woman, in having a man for a 
lover that can write so well, and give so 
good a turn to a disappointment. Another 
excellence you have above all other pre- 
tendersl ever heard of; on occaMons where 
the most reasonable men lose all their rea- 
son, you have yours most powerfuL We 
have each of us to thank our genius that 
the passion of one abated in proportion, 
as that of the other grew violent. Does it 
not yet come into your head to imagine, 
that I knew my compliance was the great- 
est cruelty I could be guilty of towards 
you? In return for your long and fwthful 
pasMon, I must let you know that you are 
old enough to become a littie more gravity; 
but if you will leave me, and coquet it any 
where else, may your mistress yield. 

T. "ISABELLA." 
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I HAVE endeavoured in the course of my 
papers to do justice to the age, and have 
taken care, as much as possible, to keep 
myself aneuter between both sexes. I have 
neither spared the ladies out of compld- 
sance, nor the men out of parti^ity, but 
notwithstanding the great mtegrity with 
which I have acted in this particular, 1 
find myself taxed with an inclination to fa- 
vour my own half of the species. Whether 
it be that the women affbrd a more fnutful 
field for speculation, or whether they run 
more in ray head than the men, I cannot 
tell; but I shall set down the charge as it 
is laid against me in the following letter. 



am at present ci 
assembly to let you know, that we fear you 
are a littie inclined to be partial towards 
your own sex. We must, however, ac- 
knowledge, with all due gratitude, that in 
some cases you have given us our revenge 
on the men, and done us justice. We could 
not eadly have forgiven you several strokes 
in the dissection of the coquette's heatt, if 
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■You may further, sir,,pl< 
oer, that not long since you attacked our 
hoods and commodes in such a manner, as, 
to Use your o^n expression, made very 
many of. us ashamed to show our heads. 
We must therefore beg leave to represent 
to you that we are in hopes, if you will 
please to make a due inquiry, the men in 
'all ages would be found to have been littJe 
less whim^cal in adorning that part than 
ourselves. The different forms of their 
wi^s, together with the various cocks of 
their hats, all flatter us in this opinion. 

'I had an humble servant last summer, 
who the first time he declared himself, was 
in a full-bottomed wig; but tlie day after, 
to my no small surprise, he accosted me in 
a thin natural one. I received him at this 
our second interview as a perfect stranger, 
but was extremely confounded when his 
speech discovered who he was. I resolved, 
therefore to fix his face in my memory for 
the futurejbut as I was walking in thf 
Park the same evening, he appeared' to m( 
in one. of those wigs that I thmk you call s 
night-cap, which nad altered him more ef- 
fectually than before. He afterwards play- 
ed a couple of black riding-wigs upon me 
with the same success, and, in short, as- 
sumed a new face almost every day in the 
first month of his courtship. 

' 1 observed afterwards, tiiat the variety 
of cocks into which he moulded his hat, had 
not a little contributed to his impositions 
upon me. 

' Yet, as if all these ways were not suf- 
ficient to ^stbguish their heads, you must 
doubtless, sir, have observed, that great 
nuiifibers of young fellows have, for several 
months last past, taken upon them 
feathers. 



princes, as you have styled a woman 
coloured hood an Indian queen; and that 
you will in due time take these dry gentle- 
men into consideration. 

'We the more earnestly beg that you 
would put a stop to this practice, since if 
has already lost us one of the most agree- 
■ able members of our society, who after 
having refused several good estates, and 
two titles, was lured from us last week by 
a mixed feather. -' 

• I am ordered to present you with the 
respects of our whole company, and am, 

' Sir, your very humble servant, 

'DORINDA.' 

' Note. The person wearing the feather, 
though our friend took him for an officer in 
the guards, has proved to be an errant lincn- 

I amnotnowat leisure to ^ve my opinion 
■ Oat; an ensifti in (he irain-bandH. Sped, lafiilh. 



upon the hat and feather; however, to wipe 
off the present imputation, and gratify my 
female correspondent, I shall here print a 
letter which I lately recdved from a man 
of mode, who seems to have a verj' extra- 
ordinary genius in his way. 

' Sir, — I presume I need not inform yon, 
that among men of dress it is a common 
phrase to say, " Mr. Such-a-one has struck 
a bold stroke;" by which we understand, 
that he is the first man who has had courage 
enough to lead up a fashion. Accordingly, 
when our twlors take measure of us, tiiey 
always demand " whether we will have a 
plain suit, or strike a bold stroke?" 1 think 
I may without vanity say, that I have struck 
some of the boldest and most successful 
strokes of any man in Great Britain. I was 
the first that struck the long pocket about 
two years since; I was likewise the author 
of the frosted button, which when I saw the 
town come readily into, being i-esolved to 
strike while the iron was hot, I produced 
much about the same time the scallop flap, 
Uie knotted cravat, and made a fair push 
for the silver-clocked stocking. 

'A few months' after- 1 brought up the 
modish jacket, or the coat with close 
sleeves. I struck this at first in a pldn 
Doily; but that fwling, I struck it a second 
time in a blue camlet, and repeated the 
stroke in several kinds of cloth, until at last 
it took effect There are two or three 
young fellows at the other end of the tc 



so unwary as to mention my fancy in rela- 
tion to a new-fashioned surtout before one 
of these gentlemen, who was disingenuous 
enough to steal my thought, and By tliat 



considerable innovations in the wdstcoat; 
and have already begun with a cott/i d'essai 
upon the sleeves, which has succeeded 

must further inform you, if you will 
promise to encourage, or at least to CMinive 
at me, that it is my design to strike such a 
stroke the beginning of the next month as 
shall surprise the whole town. 

'I do not think it prudent to acquaint 
you with all the particulars of my intended 
dress; but will only tell you, as a sample of 
it, that I shall very speedily appear at 
White's in a cherry-coloured hat. I took 
this hint from the ladies' hoods, which I 
look upon as the boldest stroke that sex lias 
struck for these hundred years last past. I 
n, ar, your most obedient, most humble 
irvant, WILL SPRIGHTLY." 

I have not time at present to make any 
reflections on this letter; but must no! 
however omit that haiing shown it to Will 
Honeycomb, he desires to be acquainted 
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Hon HymenEUE ad 



Andfiiiieswaitedallliegepiallieii.— OoraJ. ' 

'Mr. Spectator, — You have eiven 
many hints in your papers to the disadvan- 
tage of persons of yoQv own sex, who lay 
plots upon women. Among other hard, 
words you have published the term " Male 
Coquettes," and have been veiy severe upon 
such as give themselves the liberty of a 
little dalliance of heart, and playing fast 
and loose between love and indifference, 

. _.„. i, dreams, , 

away her life for a careless coxcomb, who 
looks astonished, and wonders at such an 
eftect from what in him was all but com- 
mon civility. Thus you. have treated the 
men who are irresolute in marriage; but if 
you design to be impartial, praybe so honest 
as CO print the information I now give you 
of a certw.n set of women who never coquet 
for the matter, but, with a high hand, 
marry whom they please to whom they 
please. 'As for my part, I should not have 
concerned myself with them, but that I 
understand that I am pitched upon by them 
to be man-ied, against my will, to one I 
iwver saw in my fife. It has been my mis- 
fortune, sir, very innocently, to rejoice in a 
plentiful fortune, of which I am master, to 
bespeak a fine chariot, to give directions 
for two or three handsome snuff-boxes, and 
aa many suits of fine clothes; but before any \ 
nf these were ready I heard reports of my 
being to be married to two or three differ- 
ent young women. Upon my taking notice 
of it to a young gentleman who is often in 
my company, he told me smiling, I was in 
the inquisition. Vou may believe I was not 
a little startled at what he meant, and 
), when he asked me if I had be- 
' " s fine. I 

al; upon which he produced 



that they had cert^nly mformed ..^- _ 

me. Mr. Spectator, whatever the world 
may think of me, I am more coxcomb than 
fool, and I grew very inquisitive upon this 
head, not a little pleased with the novelty. 
My friend told me, there were a certain set 
of women of fashion, whereof the number 
of six made a committee, who sat thrice a 
week, under the title of " ITie Inquisition 
«n Maids and Bachelors." It seems, when- 
ever there comes such an imtiiinking gay 
thing as myself to town, he must want all 
manner of necessaries, or be put into the 
inquisition by the first tradesman he em- 
ploys. They have constant intelligence with 
cane-shops, perfumers, toy-men, coach- 
makers, and china-houses. From these 
several places these undertakers for 



riages have as constant and regular a coi- 

respondence as the funeral-men have with 

vintners and apothecaries. Ail bachelors are 

under their immediate inspection; and my 

friend produced to me a report riven in to 

their board, wherein an old uncle of mine, 

who came to town with me, and myself, were 

inserted, and we stood thus: the uncle amokv, 

rotten, poor; the nephew raw, but no fool; 

' ■ present, very ricli. My informa- 

iiot end here; but my friend's ad ■ 

so CTod, that he could show me a 

copy of the letter sent to the young lady 

who is to have me J which I enclose to you: 

Madam — This is to let you know that 

are to bo married to a beau that comes 

an Thursday, mx in the evening. Be al 

thePark. Youcannotbutknowavirginfop; 

they have a mind to look saucy, but are out 

of countenance. The board has denied him 

to several good families. I wish you joy. 

" CORINNA." 

What makes t 

the r 



the report from my censor of marriages, 
the friend he speaks of is employed by the 
■ iquisition to take him in, as Uie phrase 
. After all that is told Mm, he has infor- 
..lation only of one woman that is laid for 
him, and that the wrong one; for the lady 
commissioners havedevotedhim.to another 
than the person against whom they have 



young gentleman, that he has no friend to 
retire to, no place to appear in, or part of 
the kingdom to fly into, but he must fall 
into th^ notice, and be subject to the power 
of the inquisition. They Mve thdr emissa- 
ries and substitutes in all parts of this united 
kingdom. The first step they usually take, 
is to find from a correspondence, by their 
messengers and whisperers, with some do- 
mestic of the bachelor, (who is to be hunted 
into the toils they have laid for him,) what 
are his manners, his familiarities, his good 
qualities, or vices; not as the good in him 
is a recommendation, or the ill a diminu- 
tion, but as they affect to contribute to the 
main inquiry, what estate he has in him. 
When this point is well reported to the 
board, they can take in a wild roaring fox- 
hunter, as eaaly as a soft, gentle young fop 
ofthetown. The way is to make all places 
uneasy to him, but the scenes in which they 
have allotted him to act. His brother hunts- 
men, bottle companions, his fraternity of 
fops, shall be brought into the conspiracy 
against him. Then this matter is not laid 
in so barefaced a mariner before him as to 
have it intimated, Mrs. Such-a-one would 
make him a very proper wife; but by t5ie 
force of their' correspondence, they shall 
maie it (as Mr. Waller said of the ftiar- 
riage, of the dwarfs,) as impracticable to 
have any woman besides her they deagn 
him, as it would have been in Adam to 
have refused Eve. The man named by 
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for Mis. Such-a-oue shall 
neither be in fashion, nor dare ever ap- 
pear in company, should he attempt to 
evade their determination. 

The female sex wholly govern domestic 
life; and by this means, when they think 
fit, they can sow dissensipns between the 
earest friends, nayTTnafce-father and son 
irreconcilable enemies, in spite of all the 
ties of gratitude on one part, and the duty 
of protection tobe paid oii the other. The 
la^es of the inquisition understand this per- 
fectiy well; and where love is not a motive 
to a man's choosing one whom they allot, 
they can with very much art insinuate sto- 
ries to Uie disadvantage of his honesty or 
courage, until the creature ia too much 
dispirited to bear up against a general ill 
reception, which he every where meets 
with, and in due time falls into their ap- 
pointed wedlock for shelter. I have a long 
letter bearing date the fourth instant, which 
«ves me a 6rge account of the policies of 
tills court; and find there is now before 
them a very refractory person who has 
escaped all their machinations for two 
years last past; but they haye prevented 
two successive matches which were of his 
own inclination; the one by a report that 
his mistress was to be married, and the very 
day appointed, wedding-clothes bought, and 
all things ready for her being given to an- 
other; the second time by insinuating to all 
his mistress's friends and acquaintance, that 
he had been false to several other women, 
and the Uke. The poor man is now re- 
duced to profess he designs to lead a angle 
life; bnt the inquiation give out to all his 
acquwntance, that nothing is intended but 
the gentleman's own weliare and happi- 
Jiess. When^ this is urged, he talks still 
more hilSBIy, ImH'pri^tests-hc-aimamly at 
a life without pain or reproach; pleasure, 
honour, and riches, are things for which he 
has no taste. But notwithstanding all this, 
and what else he may defend himself with, 
as that the lady is too old or too young, of a 
suitable humour, or the quite contrary, and 
that it is impossible tiiey can ever do other 
than wrangle from June to January, every 
body tells him all this is spleen, and he 
must have a wife; while all the members 
of the inquisition are unanimous in a certain 
woman for him, and they think they al- 
i together are better able to judge than he, 
or any other private person whatsoever. 

'Temple, March 3, 1711. 
'Sir, — Vour speculation this day on the 
'subject of idleness has employed me ever 
, since I read it, in sorrowful reflections on 
my having loitered away the term (or rather 
the vacation) of ten years in this place, and 
unhappily suffered a good chamber and 
study to lie idle as long. My book-s (except 
those I have taken to sleep upon,) have 
been totally neglected, and my Loid Coke 
and other venerable authors were never so 
slighted in thdr lives. I spend most of the 



day at a neighbouring coffee-house, whei-e 
we have what I may caD a lazy club. We 
generally come in night-gowns, with our 
stockings about our heels, and sometimes 
but one on. Our salutation at entrance is a 
yawn and a stretch, and then without more 
ceremony we take our place at the lolling- 
table, where our discourse is, what I fear 
^ou would not read out, therefore shall not 
insert. But I assure you, sir, I heai-tilj 
lament this loss of time, and am now re 
solved, [if possible, mth double diligence, I 
to retrieve it, being effectually awakened 
by the arguments of Mr. Slack, out of the 
senseless stupidity that has so long pos- 
sessed me. And to demonstrate that peni- 
tence accompanies my confesMOns, and con- 
stancy my resolutions, I have locked my 
door for a year, and desire you would let 
my companions know I ara not within. I 
am with great respect, sir, your most obe- 

't. "' 'N. B.' 
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It must affict anl caplivale Ibe soul Siisciimi}um. 

Those who know how many volumes 
have been written on the poems of Homer 
and Virgil will easily pardon the length of 
my discourse upon Muton. The Paradise 
Lost is looked upon by the best judges, as 
the greatest production, or at least the 
noblest work of genius in our language, 
and therefore deserve? to be set before an 
English reader in its fiiU beauty. For this 
reason, though I have endeavoured to give" 
a general idea of its graces and impenec- 
tions in my first ^x papers, I thought my- 
self irfiligai to bestow one upon every book 
in particular. The first three books I have 
already despatched, and am now entering 
upon trie fourth. I need not acquaint mj 
reader that there are multitudes of beau- 
ties in this great author, especially in the 
descriptive parts of this poem, which I 
have not touched upon; it being my mten- 

are not so obvious to ordinary readers. 
Every one that has read the critics who 
have written upon the Odyssey, the Iliad, 
and the .ffindd, knows very well, that 
though they agree in their opinions of the 
great beauties in those poems, they have 
nevertheless each of them discovered seve- 
ral master-strokes, which have escaped the 
observation of the rest. In the same man- 
ner, I question not but any writer, who shall 
treat M this subject after me may find seve- 
ral beauties in Milton, which I have not 
taken notice of. I must likewise observe, 
that as the gi-eatest masters of critical learn- 
ing differ among one another, as to some 
particular points in an epic poem, I have 
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not btjund myself scrupulouslj' to tlie rules 
which any one of them has laid down upon 
that art, but have taken the liberty some- 
times to }<an with one, and sometimes with 
another, and sometimes to diiFer from all of 
them, when I have thought that the 
of the thing was on my ade. 

' We may conclude the beauties .. 

fcurth book under three heads. In the first 
are those pictures of still-life, which we 
meet with in the description of Eden, Para- 
dise, Adam's bpwer, &c In the next are tlie 
machines, which comprehend the speeches 
said behaviour of the good and bad angels. 
In the last is the conduct i^ Adam and Eve, 
who are the principal actors in the poem. 

In the description of Paradise, the poet 
has observed Aristotle's rule of lavishing: 
all the ornaments of diction, on the weak 
unactive parts of the fable, which are not 
supported by the beauty of sentiments and 
characters. Accordingly the reader may 
observe, that the expressions are more 
florid and elaborate in these descriptions, 
than in most other parts of the poem. I 
must further add, that though the draw- 
ings of rardens, rivers, rainbows, and the 
like dead pieces of nature, are justly cen- 
sured in an heroic poem, when they run out 
mto an unnecessary length — the description 
of Paradise would have been faulty, had 
not the ]Jopt been very particular in it, not 
only as it is the scene of the principal ac- 
tion, but as it is requisite to give us an idea 
of that happiness from which our first pa- 
rents fell. The plan of it is wonderfully 
beautiful, and formed upon the short sketch 
which we have of it in holy writ. Milton's 
exuberance of ima^nation has poured forth 
such a redundancy of ornaments on tliis 
seat of happiness and itmocence, that it 
would be endless to point out each par- 
ticular, 

I must not qmt this head ■nithout further 
observing, that there is scarce a speech of 
Adam or Eve in the whole poem, wherein 
the sentiments and allusions are not taken 
from this their delightful habitation. The 
reader, during their whole course of action 
always finds himself in the walks of Para- 
(Mse. In short, as the critics have remarked, 
that in those poems wherein shepherds are 
the actors, the thoughts ought always to 
take a tincture from the woods, fields, and 
rivers; so we may observe, that our first 
parents seldom lose sight of their happy 
station in any thing they speak or do; and, 
if the reader will give me leave to use the 
expression, that their thoughts are always 
'paradisaical.' 

We are in the next place to consider the 
machines of the fourth book. Satan being 
now within tiie prospect of Eden, and look- 
ing round upon the glories of the creation, ' 
. is filled with sentiments different from those 
which he discovered wliilst he was in hell. 
1 he place inspires him with thoughts more 
adapted to it. He i-eflects upon the happy 
condition fi-om whence he fell, and breaks 
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forth into a speech that is softened with 
several transient touches of remorse and 
sdf-accusation; but -at length he confirms 
himself in impenitence, and in his design 
of drawing man into his own state of gmlt 
and misery. This conflict of passions is 
raised wiUi a great deal of art, as the open- 
ing of his speech to the sun is very hold 
and noble ; 



Bide cbetrdfniinish'd beads; la Ihee I calJ. 

eun ! to lell Ihee how I hate tin beame, 
That bring lo my remembrance ifoin what stale 

1 fell, haw glorious ones above th; sphere.' 

. This Speech is, I think, the finest that is 
ascribed to Satan in the whole poem. The 
evil spirit afterwards proceeds to make his 
discoveries concerning our first parents, 
and to learn after what manner they may 
be best attacked. His hounding over the 
walls of Paradise: his atting in the shape 
of a cormorant ui>on the tree of life, which 
stood in the centre of it, and overtopped all 
the other trees of the garden; his alighting 
among the herd of animals, which are so 
beautifully i-epresented as playing about 
Adam and Eve; together with his trans- 
forming himself into different shapes, in 
order to hear their conversation; are cir- 
cumstances that give an agreeable surprise 
to the reader, and are devised with great 
art, to connect that series of adventures in 
which the poet has engaged this artificer 
of fraud. 

The thought of Satan's transformation 
into a cormorant, and placmg himself on the 
tree of life, seems rsused upon that passage " 
in the Iliad, where two deities are described 
as perching on the top of an oak in the 
shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the ear of Eve 
under the form of a toad, in order to pro- 
duce vain dreams and imaginations, is a 
circumstance of the same nature; as his 
starting up in his own form is wonderfiilly 
fine, both in the literal description, and in 
the moral which is concealed under it. His 
upon his being discovered, and de- 
manded to give an account of himself, is 
conformable to the pride and intrepidity of 



of his character: 
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Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it 

id on Satan, is exqmsitely graceful and 

moraL Satan is afterwards led away t, 

Gabriel, the chief of the guardian an^s, 

who kept watch in Paradise His disdamful 



cannot liut take notice of it Gabriel's 
covering his approach at a distance is di awn 
with great strength and liveliness of imagi- 
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. • O tHenda. I beai the trend of nimble teel 
Baallncthiewftr, tmd now by elimpss discern 
Ithnrlei nnl Zephon UmHub the tbtie. 
And nith them comra a tluid of rei al port, 
But fbdsd nlendoui wta ; wtiu tqr HLh gait i 

AnA fierce denuuiour ■eema the [since of RMU 
Not likeljr to part hence without contest ; 
Stand arm, for in hie KxA defiance lon'rs.' 

Tne conference between Gabriel and 
Satan abounds with sentiments proper for 
the occaaon, and suitable to the persons of 
tne two speakers, Satan clothing himself 
■ with terror when he prepares for the com- 
bat is truly sublime, and at least equal to 
Homer's description of Discord, celebrated 
by Longinus, or to that of Fame in Vireil, 
who are both represented with their fiet 
standing upon the earth, and their heads 
reaching above the clouds; 
While thai he spake, th' angelic 



With ported epeace. *c. 

On th' other eide Sa 

Collecting all hia might, d 



I must here take notice, that Milton 
every where full of hints, and sometira... 
literal translations, taken from the greatest 
of the Greek and Latin poets. But this I 
may, reserve for a discourse by itself, be- 
cause I would not break the thread of these 
speculations, that are designed for English 
readers, with such reflections as would be 
of no use but to the learned, 

I must, however, observe in this plact, 
that the breaking off the combat between 
Gabriel and Satan, by the hanging out of 
the golden scales in heaven, is a refinement 
upon Homer's thought, who tells us, that 
before the battle between Hector and 
Achilles, Jupiter weighed the event o" " 
in a pair of scales. The reader may 
the whole passage in the 23d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat 
describes Jupiter in the same manner, as 
weighing the fates of Tumus and ^neas. 
ATilton, though he fetched this beautiful 
circumstance from the Iliad and .ffijieid, 
does not only insert it as a poetical embel- 
lishment, like the author's above-mention- 
ed, but makes an artful use of it for the 
proper carrying on of his fable, and for the 
breaking off the combat between the two 
warriors, who were upon the point of en- 
ga^ng. To this we mar further adi^ that 
Nffiton is the more justified hi this passage, 
as we find the same noble allegory in holy 
writ, where a wicked prince, some few- 
hours before he was assaulted and sl^n, is 
said to have been ' weighed in the scales, 
and to have been found wanting.' 

I must here take notice, under the head 
of the machines, that Uriel's gliding down 
to the earth upon a sun-beam, with the 
poets derice to make him descend, as well 
in his return to the sun as in his coming 
from it, is a prettiness that might have been 
admired in a little fanc'ful poet, but seems 
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below the genius of Milton. The dcscrip 
tion of the host of armed angels walking 
their nightly round in Paradise is of another 

So eayin^ on he led hie radiant files, 

Dazzling Lbe moon ; 
as that account of the hymns which ou- 
first parents used to hear them sing in these 
their midnight walks is altogether divine, 
and inexpressibly amuang to the imagina- 

We are in the last place, to consider the 

Earts which Adam and Eve act in the fourth 
ook. Thedescriptionofthem,astheyfirst 
appeared to Satan, is exquiMtely drawn, and 
sufficient to make the fallen angel gaze upon 
them with all that astonishment, and those 
emotions of envy in which he is represented: 

Tn>o of thi nobler shape, erect and [all, 
God-lilm erect, with native honour clad 
In naked mejeity, ■eran'd lorde of all ; 
And nwthr leemM; fbr in Ihalr looke divine 
The iffitwe of their glorioni maker shone, 
l^nth, wudom, laiuttlude severe and Dure ; 
Severe, bnt In tme Glial fissdom plac'd; 
For ooatempIatiOD he and valour fbnn'd. 
For BOftneH she and nveet attractive grace ; 
lie fbr God onlv, ilH Ar God in him. 
His ftir large oonl, and eje sublime deelst'd 
Absolute rmel and hyaeinthine locks 
Round from his parted Knlock manly hung 
Clnsfring, bat not beneath his shoulders broad. 
She. as a veil, down to her slender waist 



-. igels, fbr th^ thought nt .... 

So hand in hand they paes'd. the loveliest pair 

There is a fine spirit of poetry in the lines 
which follow, wherein they are described 
as sittinp; on a bed of flowers by the side of 
a fountain, amidst a mixed assembly of ani- 

The speeches of these two first lovers 



full of warmth; but at the same tin 
founded on truth. In a word they are tl 
gallantries of Paradise: 

When Adam first of men 

Sole partner apd solo part of all these ]o] 9, 

nearer thyself than all r 

Bnt let OB ever praiu Him, and eitol 

His bonnir, fbllowtng our delightful task. 

To prune theeo growing plaBta, and lend these fiow'. 



To whom urns isve repiyv. 'm tnou, tor wnom 
And fitim whom I WIS Ibnn'd, fiesh ofihyficBh, 
And without whom am to no end. my guide 
And head, what thoo hast said ie juel and right. 
For we to him indeed sU maises owe 
And daily thanks; I ohi(3ly, who enjoy 
So thr the hamiier lot, enjoying thee. 
Pre-eminent by so much odds, while Ihou 
Like consort to Ihyaelf canat no where find.' &i. 
The remdning part of Eve's speech, in 
which she gives an account of herself upon 
her first creation, and the manner in which 
brought to Adam, is, I think, as 

■perhaps in any other poet whatsoever. 
These passages are all worked ofi^ with so 
much art, that they are capable of pleasing 
delicate reader, without offending 



thei 



■That 
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A poet of Jess judgment and invention 
than this great author, would have found 
it very difficult to have filled these tender 
parts of the poem ■vrith sentiments proper 
for a state of innocence; to have described 
the warmth of love, and the professions of 
it, wthout ardfice or hyperbole; to have 
made the man speak the most endearing 
things without descending from his natural 
dipiity, and the woman receiving them 
Without departing from the modesty of her 
character: in a word, to adjust the pre- 
n^tives of wisdom and beauty, and make 
each appear to the other in jts proper force 
and loveliness. This mutual subordination 
of the two sexes is wonderfully kept up in 
the whole poem, as particularly in the 
speech of Eve I have before mentioned, 
and upon the conclusion of it in the follow- 
ing lines; 

So spake oat f^nersl motlur. and with eyf a 

Of eonjuial altraclion unreprov'd, 

Naked met hJs, uadct Ihe flowine goW 
orherJiMseueEWsbiil; be in delight 
Bolb of ber lieauly Bnd subtniEsive cbarms 

The poet adds, that the devil turned 
away with envy at the sight of so much 
happiness. 

We have another view of our 6rst pa- 
rents in their evening discourses, which is 
full of pleasing images and sentiments suit- 
abl t th d t d h -a t The 

pe h f E n part ! d -e ed up 

soft and t 1 ' ' ~" ''~ 









t 



ntly 



I h 11 los my refl t up n th s 
b k w 1 b -ving th m t ly tran - 
twhlhptnk th g 

worship m the following lines . 

Thus at llieir i3ia&y lodge arriv'd, bolb Blood, 

The God ibsi made bolb Htj, air, earlb, and beav^, 
Wbicb Itioy beheld, the moon's rMplendenl flobe. 

Most of the modem heroic poets have 
Imitated the ancients, in beginning a speech 
without premi^ne that the person swd thus 
or thus; but as it is easy to imitate the an- 
dents in the omission of two or three words, 
it requires judgment to do it in such a man- 
ner as they shall not be missed, and that 
the speech may begin naturally without 
them. There is a fine instance of tliis kind 
out of Homer, in Ihe twenty-third chapt 
ofLonginus. L. 
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Ad Inimuni mcerore eiavl deduelt el angit. 

Ibr. Ars PM. 1. 110. 

Grief wiingG her soul, and benda it domi lo earll 

It is often smd, after a man has heard 
itory with extraordinary circumstances, ' It 



__ .. very good one, if it be true;' but as for 
the following relation, I should be glad were 
e it were false. It is told with such 



Mr. Spectatob, — Some years ago it 
happened that I lived in the same house 
with a young gentleman of merit, with 
whose good quaUties I was so much taken, 
„., •.„ -„nv= .t T-v endeavour to show as 
.._ ..jle in myself. Familiar 
proved general civilities into 
i passion on both sides. He 
watched'an opportunity to declare himself 
;; and I, who could not expect a man 
great an estate as his, received his ad- 
dresses in such terms, as gave him no rea- 
son to believe 1 was displeased with them, 
though I did nothing to make him think me 
ore easy than was decent Hisfetherwas 
very hard worldly man, and proud; so 
that there was no reason to believe he 
would easily be bi-ought to think there was 
any thing in any woman's person, or cha- 
racter, that could balance the ^sadvantage 
of an unequal fortune. In the mean time 
th«lon continued his application to me, and 
omitted no occasion rf demonstrating the 
most disinterested passion imaginable to 
■ 'n plmn direct terms offered to 
marry me privately, and keep it so till he 
should be so happy as to gain his father's 
approbation, or oecome possessed of his 
estate. I pasM.onately loved him, and you 
will believe I did not deny such a one what 
my interest also to grant. However, I 
not so young as not to take the precau- 
of carrying with mc a fdthful servant, 
who had been also my mother's maid, to be 
present at the ceremony. When that was 
;r, I demanded a certificate to be signed 
the minister, my husband, and the ser- 
it I just now spoke of. After our nup- 
tials, we conversed together very familiarly 
■ the same house; but the restraints we 
re generally under, and the inteiTiews. 
had being stolen and interrupted, made 

behaviour to each other have rather 

the impatient fondness which is visible in 
lovers, than the regular and gratified affec- 
tion, which is to be observed in man and 
wife. This observation made the father 
very aniaous for his son, and press him to 
a match he had in his eye for him. To re- 
lieve my husband from this importunity, 
and conceal the secret of our marriage, 
which I had reason to know would not be 
long in my power in town, it was resolved 
that I should retire into a remote place in 
the country, and converse under feigned 
names by letter. We long continued this 
way of commerce; and I with my needle, a 
few books, and reading over and over my 
husband's letters, passed my time in a 
resigned expectation of better days. Be 
pleased to take notice, that within four 
months after I left my husband I was deli- 
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cered of a dauj^hter, wTin dieil within a few 
hours after her birth. This accident, and 
the retired manner of life I led, gave cr' 
minal hopes to a neighbouring brute of 
country gentleman, whose follj' was th 
source' of all my affliction. .This rustic : 
one of those rich clowns who supply the 
want of all manner of breeding oy the 
neglect of it, and with noisy mirth, h^nn- 
derstanding and ample fortune, force them- 
selves iipon persons and things, without any 
sense of^time or place. The poor ignorant 
people where I lay concealed, and now 
passed for a widow, wondered I could be 
so shy and strange, as they C£dled it, to the 
"ajuire; and were bribed by him to admit 
him whenever he thought fit: I happened 
to be sitting in a little parlour which be- 
longed to my own part of the house, and 
musing over one of the fondest of my hus- 
band's letters, in which I always kept the 
certificate of my marriage, when this rude 
fellow came in, and with the nauseous femi- 
liarity of such unbred brutes snatched the 
papers out of my hand. I was immediately 
under so gi-eat a concern, that I threw my- 
self at his feet, and begged of him to return 
them. He, with the same odious pretence 
to freedom and gaiety, swore he wouldijead 
them. I ^rew more importunate, he mor- 
curious, till at last, with an indighadL.. 
arising from a pasMon I then first disco- 
vered in him, he threw the papers into the 
lire, swearing that dnce he was not to read 
them, the man who writ them should n 

be so happy as to have me read them 

agMn, It IS inagnificant to tell you my tears 
and reproaches made the boisterous calf 
leave Uie room ashamed and out of coun 
tenance, when I had leisure to ruminate 01 
this accident with more than ordinary sor. 
row. However, such was then my confi- 
dence in my husband, that I writ to bin. 
the misfortune, and desired another paper 
of the same kind. He deferred writing ' - - 
or three posts, and at last answered m 
general, that he could not then send .... 
what I asked for; but when he could find a 
■ proper conveyance, I should be sure to have 
It. From this time his letters were more 
cold every day than other, and, as he grew 
indifferent I grew jealous. This has at last 
brought me to town, where I find both the 
witnesses of my marriage dead, and that 
my husband, after three month's cohabita- 
tion, has buried a young lady whom he mar- 
ried in obedience to his father. In a word 
he shuns and disowns me. Should I come 
to the house and confront him, the father 
would join in supporting him against me, 
though he believed my story; should I talk 
it to the world, what reparation can I ex- 

Eect for an injury 1 cannot make out? I 
elieve be means to bring me, through ne- 
cessity, to resign my pretensions to him for 
some provision for my life; but I will die 
first. Praybidhimrememberwhathesaid, 
and how he was charmed when he laughed 
at the heedless discovery I often made of 



myself; let him remember how awkwpj-d J 
was in my dissembled indifference towards 
him before company; ask him how I, who. 
could never conceal my love for him, at his 
ownrequostcanpartwithhim for ever? Oh, 
Mr. Spectator, sensible spirits know no in- 
difference in marriage: what then do you 

think is my jnercing affliction? 1 leave 

you to represent ray distress your own way 
m which I desire you to be speedy, if you 
have compassion for innocence exposed to 
infamy. OCTAVIA." 
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The journal with which I presented my 
reader on Tuesday last has brought me in 
several letters, with accounts of many pri- 
vate lives cast into that form. I have the 
'Rake's Journal,' the ' Sot's Journal,' the 
• Whoremaster's Journal,' and, among se- 
veral others, a very curious piece, entitled, 
'The Journal of a Mohock.' By these in- 
stances, I find that the intention of my last 
Tuesday's paper has been mistaken by 
many of my readers. I did not design so 
much to expose vice as idleness, and aimed 
at those persons who passed away their 
time rather in trifles and impertinence, 
than in crimes and immoralities. Offences 
of this latter kind are not to be dallied with, 
or treated in so ludicrous a manner. In 
short, my journal only holds up folly to the 
light, and shows the disagreeableness of 
such actions as are indifferent in them- 
selves, and blameable only as they proceed 
from creatures endowed with reason. 

My following correspondent, who calls 
herself Clarinda, is such a journalist as 1 
require. She seems by her letter to be 
placed in a modish state of, indifference be- 
tween vice and virtue, and to be susceptible 
of either, were there proper pains taken 
with her. Had her journal been filled with 
gallantries, or such occurrences as had 
shown her wholly divested of her natural 
innocence, notwithstanding it might have 
been more pleasing to the generality of 
readers, I should not have published it: 
but as it is only the picture of a life filled 
with a fashionable kind of gaiety and lazi- 
ness, I shall set down five days o'' it, as I 
have received it from the hand of my fiur 
correspondent. 

Dear Mr. Spectator, — You having 
your readers an exercise in one of your 
last week's papers, I have performed mine 
according to your orders, and herewith 
send it you enclosed. You must know, Mr. 
Spectator, that I am a maiden lady of a 
good fortune, who have had severalmatohes 
offered me for these ten years last past, 
and have at present warm applications 
1 to me by ' a very pretty fellow. ' As 
I at my own disposal, I come up to 
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after the manner you will find in tlie follow- 
ing journal, which I oeganto write the very 
day afteryourSpectatorupon that '' ' ' 
TtiESDAI night. Could not go to sleep 
till one in the nroming for thinking of my 
journal. 

WEDNESDAr. From dght till ten. Drank 
two dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell 
asleep after them. 

From ten to eleven. Eat a slice of bread 
and butter, drank a dish of bohea, and read 
the Spectator. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette; tried 
a new hood. Gave orders for Veny to 1 
combed and washed. Mem. I look best 

From one till half an hour after tw 
Drove to the 'Change. Cheapened a co' 
pie of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth 
jiasscdby in his new liveries. 

From tour to six. Dressed: paid 
old lady Blitlie and her aster, having before 
heard they were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At basset Mem. 
Never set again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursoat, From eleven at night to 
eight in the morning. Dreamed that I 
punted* to Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two 
acts in Aurengzebe a-bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to 
borrow ladj' Paddle's Cnpid for Veny. 
Read the play-bills. Received a letter from 
Mr. Froth. Mem. Locked it up in my 
strong box. 

Rest of the morning. Fontange, the tire- 
woman, her account of my lady Blithe's 
wash. Broke a tooth in my little tortoise- 
shell comb. 

Sent Frank to know how my lady Hectic 
rested after her monkey's leaping out at 
window. Looked pale. Fontange tells me 
my glass is not true. Dressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before 
I sat down. 

From fourto eleven. Saw company. Mr. 
Froth's opinion of Milton. His account of 
the Mohocks. His fancy of a pin-cushion. 
Pictureinthelidof hissnuff-box. Oldlady 
Faddle promises me her woman to cut my 
hair. Lost fiveguineas at crimp. 
Twelve o'clock at night Wait to bed, 

Friday. Eight in the morning. A-bed. 
Read over all Mr. Froth's letters. Cupid 
and Veny. 
Ten o clock. Stayed within all day, not 

From ten to twelve. In conference with 
mymantua-maker. Sorted a suit of ribands. 
Broke my blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in 
my chamber, practised lady Betty Mode- 
ly'sskuttle,t 

One in the afternoon. Called for my 



flowered handkerchief. Worked half a vio- 
let leaf in it. Eyes ached and head out of 
order. Threw by my work, and read over 
the remaning part of Aurengzebe. 
From three to four. Dined. 
From four to twelve. Changed my mind, 
dressed, went abroad, and played at crimp 
till midnight Found Mrs. Spitely at home. 
Conversation: Mrs. Brilliant's necklace 
false stones. Old lady Love-dav going to 
be married to a young fellow that is not 
worth a groat. Miss True gone into the 
country, Tom Townly has red hair. Mem. 
Mrs. Spitely whispered in my ear, that 
she had something to tell me about Mr. 
Froth; I am sure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that 
Mr. Froth lay at my feet, and called me 
Indamora. 

Saturday. Rose at dght o'clock in the 
morning. Sat down to my toilette. 
From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for 
df an hour before I could determine it. 
Fixed it above my left eyebrow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and 
dressed. 

From twelve to two. Atchapel. A great 
deal of good company. Mem. The third 
the new opera. Lady Blithe dressed 
frightfully. * 

From three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty 
called upon me to go to the opera before 1 
—as risen from table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned 
off a footman for being rude to Veny. 
Six o'clock. Went to the opera. I did 
)t see Mr. Froth till the beginning of the 
second act. Mr. Froth talked to a gentle- 
black wig; bowed to a lady in the 
front box, Mr. Froth and his friend clap- 
ped Nicolini in the third act Mr. Froth 
cried out ' Ancora. ' Mr. Froth led me to 
ly chair. I think he squeezed my hand. 
Eleven at night Went to bed. Melan- 
choly dreams. McthoughtNicolini said he 
-as Mr. Froth. 
Sunday, Li disposed, 
MoHOAV. Eight o'clock. Waked by 
Miss Kitty. Aurengzebe lay upon the 
chair by me. Kitty repeated without book 
the eight best lines in the play. Went in 
our mobs^: to the dumb man, according to 
appointment. Told me that my lover's 
— ne began with aG, Mem. The coniu- 
■S was within a letter of Mr. Froth's 
ne, &c. 

Upon looking back into this my journal, 
I find that I am at a loss to know whether 
I pass mytime well or ill; and indeed never 
thought of considering how I did it before I 

? erased your speculation upon that subject 
scarce find a single action in these five 
days that I can thoroughly approve of, 
excepting the working upon the violet-leaf, 
which I am resolved to finish the first day 
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[ am at leisure. As for Mr, Froth and 
Veny, I did not think they took, up so much 
of my time and thougljts as I find they do 
upon my journal. Thelatter of them Iwill 
turn off, if you insist upon it; and if Mr. 
Froth does not bring matters to a conclu- 
sion very suddenly, I will not let my life 
run away in a dream. Your humble s " 
vant, CLARINDA. 

To resume one of the morals of my first 
paper, and to confirm Clarinda in her good 
ndinations, I would have her con^der 
what a pretty figure she would make among 
posterity, were the history of her whole 
life published like these five days of it, I 
shall conclude my paper with an epitaph 
written by an uncertdn author on Sir Phifip 
Sydney's aster, a lady who seems to have 
been of a temper very much different from 
that of Clarinda, The last thought of it is so 
very noble, that I dare say my reader will 
pardon me the quotation, 

ON THE COUKTESS DOWAGER OF PE 
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'Mr. Spectator, — The materials you 
have collected together towards a general 
history of clubs, make so brightapart of your 
speculations, that I think it isbut justice' we 
allowe the leamedworld,to furnish you with 
such assistance as may promote that useful 
work. For this reason 1 could not forbear 
communicating to you some imperfect in- 
formations ofa set of men |[if you will allow 
them a place in that species of brang) who 
have lately erected themselves into a noc- 
turnal fratermty, under the title of the 
Mohock-club, a name borrowed it seems 
from a sort of cannibals in India, who 
subsist by plundering and devouring all 
the nations about them. The president is 
styled, 'Emperor of the Mohocks;' and his 
arms are a Turkish es t wl" hh" "m 
penal majesty bears p 
extraordinary man gi p 

forehead. Agreeab h n m h 

avowed design of h msti 
chief; and upon th d 

rules and orders ar ram d. A g 

oua ambition of do g p b h 
their fellow-creatu , gr m n 

df their assembly, and the only qualification 



iHjbfls, 



required in the members. In order to exert 
this principle in its full strength and per 
fection, they take care to drink themselves 
to a pitch, that is, beyond the posability 
of attending to any motions of reason or 
humanity; then make a general sally, and 
attack all that are so unfortunate as to 
walk the streets through which they pa- 
trole. Some are knocked down, others 
stabbed, others cut and carbonadoed. To 
put the watch to a total rout, and mortify 
some oi those inoffensive militia, is reckon- 
ed a coufi d'tctat. The particular talents 
by which these imsanthropes are distin- 
guished from one another, consist in the 
various kinds of barbarities which they 



the lion upon them; which is performed by 
squeezing the nose flat to the face, and 
bormg out the eyes with their fingers. 
Others are called the dandng-masters, and 
teach thd.r scholars to cut capers by run- 
ning swords through their legs; a new in- 
vention, whether originally French I cannot 
tell, A third sort are the tumblers, whose 
of&ce is to set women on their heads, and 
commit certain indecencies, or rather bar- 
barities, on the limbs which they expose. 
Buttheseltorbeartomention, because they 
cannot but be very shocking to the reader 
as well as the Spectator. In this manner 
they carry on a war against mankind; and 
by the standing maxims of their policy, are 
to enter into no alliances but one, and that 
is offcnave and defensive with all bawdy- 
houses in general, of which they have de- 
clared themselves protectora and guaran- 

' I must own, sir, these are only broken, 
incoherent memoirs of this wonderful so- 
ciety; but they are the best I have been yet 
able to procure: tor, bemg^ but of late esta- 
blished, it isnotripeforajusthistoiy; and, 
; serious, the chief design of this trou- 

itohinderitfrom everbeing so. You 

have been pleased, out of a concern for the 
good of your countrymen, to act, under the 



, and whenever such e . . 

this infest the town, we immediately fly to 
you for redress. I have reason to believe, 
that some thoughtless youngsters, out of a 
f^se notion of bravery, and an immoderate 
■" idness to be distinguished for fellows of 
e, are insenably hurried into tiiis sense- 
s, scandalous project. Such will pro- 
bly stand corrected by your reproofs, 
pecially if you inform them, that it is not 
urage for half a score fellows, mad with 
me and lust, to set upon two or three so- 
rer than themselves; and that the man 
rs of Indian savages are not becoming 
;complishmentsto an English fine gentie- 
an. Such of them as have been Dullies 
id scowerers of a long standing, and are 
crown veterans in this kind of service, are, 
I fear, too hardened to receive anyimpres 
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duellists; and be put in mind, that tlie t 
mon fate of those men of honour was, to De 
hanged. I am, sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, PHILANTHROPOS. 
'March 10, 1711-12,' 

The foUovrine letter is of a quite contrary 
lature; but I add it here, that the reader 
nay observe, at the same view, how an ' 
ible ignorance may be, when it is shown 
Ss simplicities; and how detestable in ba 
barities. It is written by an honest con 
tryman to his mistress, and came to tl 
hands of a lady of good sense, wrapped 
about a thread-^apcr, who has long kept 
it by her as an image of artless love. 



' Lovely, and oh that Icould w a, 

Mrs. Margaret Clark, Iprayyoulet aiFec- 
tion excuse presumption. Having been so 
happy as to enjoy the sight of your sweet 
countenance and comely body, sometimes 
when I had occasion to buy treacle oi 
liquorish powder at the apothecary's shop, 
I am so enamoured with you, that I can m 
more keep close my flamuig desires to be- 
eome your servant* And! am the more 
hold now to write to your sweet self, be- 
causelamnowmyownman.andmaymatch 
where I please; for my father is taken 
away, andT now I am come to my lining, 
H'Mch is ten yard land, and a house; and 
there is never a yard land.t in our field, but 
it is as well worth ten pounds a year as a 
thief is worth a lialter, and all my brothers 
and sisters are provided for; beddes, I have 
good household stuff, though I say it, both 
brass and pewter, linens and woollens; and 
though my house be thatched, yet, if you 
and I match, it shall go hard nut I will 
have one half of it slated. If you think well 
of tliis motion,! will wdt upon you as soon as 
my new clothes are made, and hay harvest 
is m. I could, tiiough I say it, have good 

. ' The rest is torn off; and posterity 

must be contented to know, that Mrs. 
Margaret Clark was very pretty; but are 
left in the dark as to the name of her lover. 
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"HoMm liscedet; e 



[J<Vdhi (Ae fnblo ^J^rdtsus-'] 



3i«p Uion aside, aai the fisil i^rmer dit 

Will Honeycomb diverted us 
with an account of a youn^ fellow's first i 



: pan lorn oir iB given m uh uots aUodsd lo as 

i^'s; ' good malchei unonnt my nelgliboun. 

floUier, peace be vriOi her bduiI He good old gen- 
iiuon, haalsfimegoodstiHe of houaehald linen of 
IWD apinnlnff. a cDSit fliH. If you and 1 Imy our 
IB tagethei, it Bball go hard but I will pive the 
tadowaD. Your lonnf Hrrant lill deatli, Htalei 
iel Bnllook, now my ftiBM is dead.' See Ho. K8.» 
V yard land [virg^o Um] in aome coantiea, 



E 

covering his passion to hfs mistress. The 

Joung lady was one, it seems, wholiad long 
efove concrived a favourable opinion of 
him, and was still in hopes that he would 
ome time or other make his advances. As 
le was one day talking with her in com- 
)any of her two asters, the conversation 
lappening to turn upon love, each of the 
young ladies was, by way of raillery, recom- 
te loving, mending a wife to him; when, to the no small 
1.^ ^rr.. surprise of her who languished for him in 
secret, he told them, with a more than or- 
dinary seriousness, that his heart had been 
long engaged to one whose name he thought 
himself obliged in honour to conceal; but 
that he could show her picture in the lid of 
his snuff-box. The young lady, who found 
herself most sensibly touched by this con- 
fession, took the fii'st opportunity tiiat of- 
fered of snatching his box out of his hand. 
He seemed desirous of recovering it; but 
finding her resolved to look into the lid, 
begged her, that, if she shoiild happen to 
know tlie person, she would not reveal her 
" " Upon carrying it to the window, 
\ very agreeably surprised to find 
there was nothing within the lid but a JitUe 
looking-glass; on which, after she had 
-" -ed her own facewitii more pleasure 
she had ever done before, she i-etum- 
ed the box with a smile, telling Mm she 
could not but admire his choice. 

Will, fancying tJiat this story took, im 
mediately fell mto a dissevtabon on the 
usefulness of looking-glasses; and, applying 
himself to me, asked if there were any 
looking-glasses in the times of the Greeks 
and Romans; for that he had often observ- 
ed, in the translations of poems out of those 
languages, that people generally talked of 
"^—i^uiemselvesinwells, fountains, lakes, 
rivers. Nay, says he, I remember Mr. 
Dryden, in his Ovid, tdls us of a swinging 
called Polypheme, that made use 
ica for his looking-glass, and could 



himself i 

My friend Will, tc 
compass of his leamir 
further informed i 



advantage but ii 

show us the whole 
J upon this subject, 
' ■ there v 



several nations in the world so very barba- 

have any looking-glasses 

among them; and that he had lately read 



3 the South Sea, i 
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SMd that the ladies of Chili always dressed 
their heads over a basin of water. 

I am the more particular in ray account 
of Will's last night's lecture on these na- 
tural mirrors, as it seems to bear some 
relation to the following letter, which I re- 
ceived the day before. 

' Sir, — I have read your last Saturday's 
observations on the fourth book of Milton 
with great satisfectjon, and am paiticularly 
pleased with the hidden moral which you 
have taken notice of in several parts of the 
poem. The design of this letter is to de-' 
fire your thoughts, whether there may not 
also be some moral couched under that 
place in the same book, where the poet lets 
us know, that the first woman immediately 
after her creation ran toalooking-slass, and 
became so enamoured of her own face, that 
she had never removed to view any of the 
other works of nature, had she not been 
led off to a man? If you think fit to set 
down the whole passage from Milton, your 
readers will be able to judge for themselves, 
and the quotation will not a litUe contribute 
to the filUng up of your paper. Your hum- 
ble servant, R. T.' 

The last consideration ui^d by my 
querist is so strong, that I cannct forbear 
closing with it. The passage he alludes to 
is part of Eve's speecft to Adam, and one 
of the most beautiful passages in the whole 

' Thai day I nft renjemljet. when ftom eleep 



Noldi 
Ofwi 



IOCS bitber btougbi. an 
I acaTe, and spreM 



_._«HquldplBiI, 

Pursaatb'eipannoflieBTen: I Thither went 

Wtth uBBipeneneM ttooelit, and laid medom 

On Dk (Teen bank, to look iota the clear 

SniaolblakB, that lo dig ■eem'd another sky. 

Aa I bent down to look, Jiiet oppoEile, 

A shape wlthia tMa wa(«T iwam appear'd. 

BendiD^toloakdnmeflatartedbach, 

It Btaited back ; hni pleaa'd I eoon reoim'd, 

Pleas-d it retuni'd a) '-'- ■— '--' 

Of syiDpalb]' ai 



Mine eyei Ull nc 
Had not a mies ._. 
What there tbou ce 






Ibadlii-d 



'a in desi 



And I tfill bilni thee wlwn no shadow etaya 
Thy coming ana thj eott embraces ; he 



Than that emaaUi watery imaffi; back Itutn'd; 
Thnn fbllowlnE ciy^Bt UOod, "KeturB, ftir Eve ! 
"Wborn fly^t UhhiI Whom tbonfly'et. of him thou ai 
Hie Heeh, his bone ; to Eire thee being, I leni 
Out oTmy aide to tbes. oeareat my heart, 
Bubatantlil lift, lo ban tkee ij my side, 
Henceforth an individual wilaee dear : 
Part of my aoul. I seek thw. and tliee claim. 
My other half!'-— With that thy pintle hand 
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Whenln a liiwer of brara^mHr^d. ' 
By mighty bBta of aieel eecur'd, 

With all Iheir miOnighl arts pursu'd. 



' Mr. Spectator, — Your correspon 
dent's letter relating to fortune-hunters, 
and your subsequent discourse upon it, 
have given me encouragement to send you 
a state of my case, by which you will see, 
that the matter complained of is a common 
grievance both to city and country. 

''' - - - ;ntieman of between 

fortune to have a very fine park and an only 
daughter; upon which account I have been 
so plagaed with deer-stealers and fops, that 
for these four years past I have scarce en- 
joyed a moment's rest. I look upon my- 
self to be in a state of war; and am forced 
to keep as constant watch in my seat, as a 
governor would do that commanded a town 
on the frontier of an enemy's country. I 
have indeed pretty well secured my park, 
having for this purpose provided myself of 
four keepers, who are left-handed, and 
handle a quarter-staff beyond any other fel- 
lows in the country. And for the guard of 
my house, besides a band of pensioner ma 
trons and an old maiden relation whom I 
keep on constant duty, I have blunder- 
busses always charged, and fox-gins plant 
ed in private places about my garden, of 
which I have given frequent notice in the 
neighbourhood; yet so it is, that in spite of 
all my care, 1 shall every now and then 
have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitering 
(as I think you call it) under my windows, 
as sprucely dressed as if he were gdng to a 
ball. I am aware of this way of attacking 
a mistress on horseback, having heard that 
it is a common practice in Spain; and have 
therefore taken care to remove my daugh- 
ter from the road-side of the house, and to 
lodge her next, the garden. But to cut short 
my story: What can a man do after all ? 
I durst not stand for member of parliament 
last election, for fear of some ill conse- 

Juence from my being off my post What 
would therefore desire of you is, to pro- 



•and that is, that care may be taken tt 
cure our daughters by law, as well as out 
deer; and that some honest gentleman, of 
a public spirit, would move for leave to 
bnng in a bill for the better preserving ot 
the female game. I am, ar, your humble 
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'Mile-End-Green, March 6, 1711-13. 

'Mr. Spectatok, — Here is a young 
man walks by our door every day about the 
dusk of the evening. He looks up at 
window, as if to see me; and if I steal 
wards it to peep at him, he turns another 
way, and looks frightened at finding what 
he was looking for. The air is very cold; 
and pray let him know, that if he blocks at 
the door he will be carried to the parlour 
fii-e, and I will come down soon after, and 
give him an opportunity to break hia mind. 

' I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
' MARY COMFIT. 

'If I observe he cannot speak, I'll give 
him time to recover himself, and ask him 
how he does.' 

' Dear Sir, — I beg you to print this 
without delay, and by the first opportunity 
give us the natural causes of longing in wo- 
men; or put me out of fear that my wife mil 
one time or other be delivered of some- 
thing as monstrous as any thing that has 
yet appeared to the world; forthey say the 
child is to bear a resemblance of what was 
desired by the mother. 1 have been mar- 
ried upwards of sax years, have had four 
children, and my ■wife is now big with the 
fifth. The expenses she has put me to,_ in 
procuring what she has longed for during 
her pregnancy with them, would not only 
have handsomely defrayed the charges of 
the month, but of their education too: her 
fency being so exorbitant for the first year 
or two, as not to confine itself to the usual 
objects of eatables and drinkables, but run- 
ning out after equipages and furniture, and 
the hke extravagances. To trouble you 
only with a tew of them: when she was 
with child of Tom, ray eldest son, she 
came home one day just fainting, and told 
me sheliad been visidng a relation, whose 
husband had made her a present of a cha- 
riot and a stately pdr of horses; and that 
she was positive she could not breathe a 
week longer, unless she took the air in the 
fellow to It of her own within that time. 
This, rather than lose an heir, I readily 
complied with. Then the fumitui-e of her 
best room must be instantly changed, or 
she should mark the child with some of the 
frightful figures in the old fashioned tapes- 
try. Well, the upholsterer was called, and 
her longing saved that bout. When she 
went with Molly she had fixed her mind 
upon a new set of plate, and as much china 
as would have furnished an Indian shop: 
these also I cheerfully granted, for fear of 
being father to an Indian pagod. Hitherto 
I found her demands rose upon even' con- 
cession; and had she gone on, I had been 
ruined: but by good fortune, with her third, 
which was Peggy, the height of her imagi- 
nation came down to the comer of a venison 
pasty, and brought her once even upon her 
knees to gnaw off the ears of a pig from the 
spit. The gratifications of her palate were 
easJly prefen-ed to thost if her vanity; and 



partridge, or a quail, or a 
wheatear, or the pestle of a lark, were 
cheerfully purchased; nay, I could be con- 
tented though I were to feed her with 
peas in April, or cherries in May, 



But with the babe she n 
turned girl 
chalk, preti 
skin whi' 



; she i! 



, and nothhig will serve her but 
.. bear her company, to prevent its 
having a shade of my brown. In this, how- 
ever, I have ventured V ' " ' " "" 



lan yesterday. 



coming to town, she saw a parcel of crows 
so heartily at breakfast upon a jiiece of 
horse-flesh, that she had an invincible de- 
sire to partake with them, and (to my in- 
finite surprise) begged the coachman to cut 
her off a slice, as if it were for himself, 
which the fellow did; and as soon as she 
came home, she fell to it with such an ap- 
petite, that she seemed rather to devour 
than eat it. What her next sally will be I 
cannot guess, but, in the mean time, my 
request to you is, that if there be any way 
to come at Uiese wild unaccountable rovings 
of imagination lay reason and argument, 
you would speedily afford us your assist- 
ance. This exceeds the grievance of pin- 
money; and I think in every settlement 
there ought to be a clause inserted, that the 
father should be answerable for the long- 
ings of his daughter. But I shall impa- 
tiently expect your thoughts in this matter; 
and am, sir, your most obliged and most 
faithful humble servant, T. B. 

'Let me know whether you think the 
next child will love horses as much as 
Molly does china-ware. ' T. 
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A larger scene of action is display'd.— Drsrdsn. 
We were told intheforegoingbook, how 
the evil spirit practised upon Eve as she 
lay asleep, in order to inspire her with 
thoughts of vanity, pride, and ambition. 
The author, who shows a wonderful art 
throughout his whole poem, in preparing 
the reader for the several occurrences that 
arise in it, founds, upon the above-men- 
tioned circumstance, the first part of the 
fifth book. Adam, upon his awaking, finds 
Eve still asleep, with an unusual discom- 
posure in her looks. The posture in which 
■gards her is described with a tender- 

not to be expressed, as the whisper 

with which he awakens hev is the softest 
that ever was conveyed to a lover's ear. 

His wonder wu, to end nnwakcnVI Eve 

Ab tbrouihtnq™"r6E^l ;'b8 on hia sile 
Leaninehnlf-rais'd. Willi looks of conlial love 



Milil Its wben Zephyni 



faking or asleep, 
<n Flora breatlies. 
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;ift, tor em new daUeM I 
ug Bliiiieg, and Uu ftssh flelS 



MaiM plantg, liowlilowB tlie citron grove, 
B dropi tha mynli, ud what tin IibIidt ned. 
nature painlB dor eoloars, how ihe bee 



I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in 
the conferences between Adam and Eve, 
liad his eye very frequently upon the book 
of Canticles, in which tbere is a noble spirit 
of eastern poetry, and very often not unlike 
what we meet with in Homer, who is ge- 
nerally placed near the age of Solomon. I 
think there is no question but the poet in 
the preceding speech remembered those 

sages which are spoken on the like 

1, and filled with the s 



'My beloved spake, and said unto ti 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, and co 
away! for, lo! the winter ia past, the r 
r and gone, the flowers appea 



in our iMd. The fig-tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grapes give a good smell. Arise, my love, 
my fair one, and come away! 

' Come, my beloved ! let us go forth into 
the field, let us get up early to the vine- 
yards, let us see if the vine nourish, whe- 
ther the tender grapes appear, and the 
pomegranates bud- forth.' 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

Where the sapient king 

Held daUiance with hia f^ir C^ian Epousa, 
shows that the poet had this delightful 
scene in his mind. 

Eve's dream is full of those high conceits 
engendering pride, which, we are told, the 
devil endeavoured to instil into her. Of 
this kind is that part of it where she fancies 
herself awakened by Adam in the following 
beautiful lines: 



- jll-OIt'd Ihs moon, and with more ^aii 
Shadow; ntaoffUiefteeDfthinga. Inn 



Irnoneiagud. Heav^ wakes w 
Whom t« behold but Ibee, nalura^ <u:<i 
In roltosa eight all UiingBjoi', with tai- 



is these; but flattery and false- 
hood are not the courtship of IkTilton's 
Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in 
her state of innocence, excepting only in a 
dream produced on purpose to taint her 
imagination. Other vain sentiments of the 
same kind, in this relation of her dream, 
mil be obvious to every reader. Though 
the catastrophe of the poem is finely pre- 



saged on this ' ccasion, the particulars of i) 
are so artfully shadowed, that they do not 
anticipate the stoiw which follows in the 
ninth oook, I shall only add, that though 
the viaon itself is founded upon truth, the 
circumstances of it are full of that wildness 
and inconastency which are natural to a 
dream. Adam, conforraabletohis superioi 
character for wisdom, instructs and com- 
forts Eve upon this oi 



«. that ready stooa 



The morning hymn is written in imitation 
of one of those psalms where, in the over- 
flowings of gratitude and praise, the psalm- 
ist calls not onljr upon the angels, but upon 
the most conspicuous parts ofthe inanimate 
creation, to jom with him in extolling their 
common Maker. Invocations of this na- 
ture fill the mind with glorious ideas of 
God's works, and awaken that divine en- 
thusiasm wWch is so natural to devotion. 
But if this calling upon the dead parts of 
nature is at all times a proper kind of wor- 
ship, it was in a peculiar manner suitable 
to our first parents, who had the creation 
fresh upon their minds, and had not seen 
the various dispensations of Providence, 
nor consequently could be acquainted wiUi 
those many topics of pvEuse which might 
afford matter to the devotions of their pos- 
terity. I need not remark the beautiful 
spirit of poetry which runs through this 
whole hymn, nor the holmess of that reso- 
lution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches 
which are asMgned to the persons in this 
poem, I proceed to the description which 
the poet gives of Raphael. His depar- 
ture from before the throne, and his flight 
through the. choirs of angels, is finely ima- 
gined. As Milton every where fills his 
Eoem with drcumstances that are marvel- 
)us and astonishing, he describees the gate 
of heaven as framed after such a manner 
that it opened of itself upon the approach 
ofthe angel who was to pass through it. 






at (he gale 



The poet here seems to have regarded 
two or three passages in the 18th Iliad, as 
that in particular where, speaking of Vul- 
can, Homer says that he had made twenty 
tripods running on golden wheels; which, 
upon occasion, might go of themselves to 
the assembly ofthe gods, and, when there 

after the same manner. Scaliger has ral- 
Ued Homer very severely upon this point, 
asM. Dacier has endeavoured to defendit 
I will not pretend to determine whethei", in 
this particular of Homer, the marvellous 
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does not lose Bight oPthe probable. Asthe 
miraculous workmaiishil) of Milton's gates 
is not so extraordinary as this of the tripods, 
BO I am persuaded he would not havemen- 
tioned it, had he not been sup]>orted in it 
by a passa^ in the Scripture which speaks 
of wheels in heaven that had life in them, 
Eind moved of themselves, or stood still, in 
conformity with the cherubims, whom they 
accompanied. 

There is no question but Milton had this 
drcumstance in his thoughts; because in 
the following book he describes the cha- 



B. wheel witbin wheel ur 



thing that is censured in Homer, by i 
thing parallel in holy writ, would have 
been veij well pleased had they thought of 
confronting Vulcan's tripods with Ezekiel's 
wheels. 

Raphael's descent to the earth, with the 
figure of bis person, is represented in very 
lively coloui-s. Several of the French, 
Italian, and English poets, have given a 
lo<tee to their imaginations in the description 
of angels-; hut I do not remember to have 
met with any so finely drawn, and so con- 
forinable to the notions which are given of 
them in Scripture, as this in Milton. After 
having set him forth in all his heavenly 



scription with a drcumstance which is alto- 
gether new, and imagined with the greatest 
strength of fancy. 



have all the graces tnat poetry is capable 
ctf bestowing. The author afterwards gives 
us a particular description of Eve in her 
domestic employments: 
Bo uylng, witbdeepalehnil lookB in hesle 
She turnB. on hospilable tbougbts inleni, 



Though in this, and other parts of the 
same book, the subject is only the house- 
wifery of our first parent, it is set off with so 
many pleasing images and strong expres- 
rions, as make it none of the least agreeable 
parts in this divine work. 

The natural majesty of Adam, and, at 
the same time, his submissive behaviour to 
the superior being who had vouchsafed to 
be his guest; flie solemn ' hail' which the 
angel bestows upon the mother of mankind. 



with the figure of Eve ministering at thv 
taye; are circumstances which deserve to 
be admired. 

, Raphael's behaviour is every way sii'it- 
able to the dignity of his nature, and to tiiat 
character of a sociable spirit with which 
the author has so judiciously introduced 
him. He had received instructions to con 
verse with Adam, as one friend converses 
with another, and to warn him of the ene- 
my, who was contriving his destruction: 
accordingly, he is represented as sitting 
down at table with Adam, and eating <a 
the fruits of Paradise. The occasion na- 
turally leads him to his discourse on the 
food of angels. After having thus entered 
into conversation with man upon more in 
different subjects, he warns him of his obe 
dicnce, aud makes a natural transition t( 
the history of that angel who was employefl 
in the circumvention of our first parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu's method 
in my first paper on Milton, I should have 
dated the action of Paradise Lost from the 
hpe-inninc- of Raphael's speech in this book, 
s me action of the ^Uneid ti 



and show why I have considered the sack- 
ing of Troy as an episode, accordingto the 
common acceptation of that word. But as 
this would be a dry unentertaining piece 
of criticism, and perhaps unnecessary to 
those who have read my first paper, I shall 
not enlarge upon it. Whichsoever of the 
notions be true, the unity of Milton's ac- 
tion is preserved according to either of 
them; whether we consider the fall of man 
in its immediate beginning, as proceeding 
from the resolutions taken in the infernal 
council, or, in its more remote beginning, as 
proceeding from the first revolt of the an- 
gels in heaven. The occasion which Mil- 
ton assigns for this revolt, as it is founded 
on hints in holy writ, and on the opinion of 
some great writers, so it was the most pro- 
per that the poet could have made use of. 
The revolt in heaven is described with 
great force of imagination, and a fine variety 
of circumstances. The learned reader 
cannot but be pleased with the poet's imi- 
tation of Homer in the last of tiie following 

At length iato the llmils of (he nortli 



Oiie palace of gteal Lueil^r, (so call 

Homer mentions persons and things, 
which, he tells us, in the language of the 
gods are called by different names from 
those they ^ by in the langl^age of men. 
Milton has imitated him with his usual 
judgment in this particular place, wherein 
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IS the only spirit that in this infinite host 
of angels preHerved his allegiance to his 
Maker, exhibits to us a noble moral of - - 
ligious singularity. The zeal of the s* 
phitn breaks forth in a becoming warmth 
of sentiments and expressions, as the cha- 
racter which is given us of him denotes 
that generous scorn and intrepidity which 
attends heroic virtue. The author doubt- 
less designed it as a pattern to those who 
live among mankind in their present 
of degeneracy and corrupdon: 



ITnslintten. unseiluc'd m, 



le from inilli, oi dianj 



Thongb aiiiKls. From 



eiamiile with him wioughl 
'"■"■ — "iftiige his consiai 

^Jm fl»ni fbrth hf 

boetiia Kom, wliich he susi 
violencs feor'd snsht ; 
ed wum liis back heiurii'd 
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lighl. unduigTiiili 



'Mr. Spectator,-— As I beUeve that 
thi? is the first complaint tliat ever was 
made to you of this nature, so you are iht 
first person I ever could prevail upon my- 
self to lay it before. When I tell you I 
have a healthy, vigorous constitution, - 
plentiful estate, no inoi-dinate desires, ai 
am married to a virtuous lovely woma 
who neither wants wit nor good-nature, ai 
by whom I have a numerous offspring ._ 
perpetuate my family, you will naturally 
conclude me a happy man. But notwith- 
standing these promising appearances, I 
am so far from it, that the prospect of being 
ruined and undone by a sort of extr — 
gance, which of late years is in a lesj. _, 
gree crept into every fashionable family, 
deprives me of all the comforts of mv ' 
and renders me the most aoMOUS, mii 
ble man on earth. My wife, who was ._. 
only child and darling care (A an indulgent 
mother, employed her early years in learn- 
ing all those accomplishments we generally 
understand by good breeding and polite 
education. She sings, dances, plays on the 
lute, and harpsichwd, paints prettily, is a 
perfect mistress of tiie French tongue, 
and has made a considerable progress in 
Italian. She is besides excellently skilled in 
all domestic sciences, as preserving, pick- 
Ung, pastry, making wines of fi-uits o? our 
own growth, embroidering, and needle- 
works of every kind. Hitherto, you will 
be apt to think, there is very littie cause nf 
complidnt; but suspend your opinion till I 
h.^ve further explamed myself, and tiien. I 






question, you vifl come over to 
iiiiiic. lou are not to imagine I find fault 
that she either possesses or takes delight in 
the exercises of those qualifications I just 
now mentionedj it b the immoderate fond- 
ness she has to them tliat I lament, and 
that what is only designed for the innocent 
amusement and recreation of life is become 
the whole business and study of hers. The 
six months we are in town, (for the year is 
equally divided between that and the coun- 
try,) from almost break of day till noon, 
the whole morning is laid out in practising 
with her several masters; and to make up 
the losses occasioned by her absence in 
summer, every day in the week their at- 
tendance is reqiured; and, as they are all 
people eminent in their professions, their 
skill and time must be recompensed ac- 
cordingly. So, how far these articles ex- 
tend, I leave you to judge. Limning, one 
would think, IS no expensive divei-sion; but, 
as she manages the matter, it is a very con- 
siderable addition to her disbursements; 
which you will eaaly believe, when you 
know she pwnts fans for all her female 
acquaintance, and draws all her relations' 
pictures, in miniature: tlie first must be 
mounted by nobody but Colmar, and the 
other set by nobody but Charles Mather. • 
V¥hat follows is stdl much worse than the 
former; for, as I told you, she is a great 
'at her needle, it .is incredible what 
she expends in embrwdery; for, be- 
"■'"''■ " "ppropriated to her x>ersonal 
. ._ las, petticoats, stomachers, 
handkerchiefs, purses, pin-cushions, and 
working aprons, she keeps four French 
protestants continually employed in mak 
mg lUvers pieces of superfluous furniture, 
as qiults, todets, hangmgs for closets, beds, 
window-curtains, easy chairs, and tabou- 
have I any hopes of ever reclaim- 
ing her from tiiis extravagance, while she 
obstinately persists in thinkmg it a notable 
piece of good housewifery, because they 
are made at home, and she has had some 
share in the performance. There would 
benoendofrelatingtoyouthepai'ticularsof 
the annual charge, in fumishmg her store- 
with a prrfuaon of pickles and pre- 
ss for she is not contented with having 
thing, unless it be done eveiy way, 
._icli she consults an hereditary boot 
of receipts: for her female ancestors have 
been always femed for good house-wifery, 
""" of whom is made immortal by giWng 



sides what is 



hern: 






>t undertake to 



^salI 

cloths, powders, confects, cordials, ratafia, 
pei-sico, orange-flower, and cherry-brandy, 
together with innumerable sorts of simple 
"Iters. But there is nothing I lay so much 
my heart as that detestable catali^ue of 
counterfeit wines, which derive their names 
from the fruits, herbs, or trees, of whose 

iQ Fleet'ECrcct at l.» Vwa 
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juices they are chiefly compounded. They 
are loathsome to the taste, and pernicious 
to the health; and as they seldom survive 
the year, and then are thrown away, under 
a false pretence of frugality, I may affirm 
they stand me in more than if I entertdned 
all our visitors with the best burgundy and 
champ^gn. Coffee, chocolate, and green 
impenal, peco, and bohea teas, seem to be 
triflesj but when the proper appurtenances 
of the tea-table are added, they swell the 
account higher than one would imagine. I 
cannot conclude without doing her justice 
in one article; where her frugality is so re- 
markable, I must not deny her the merit 
of it; and that is in relation to her children, 
who are all confined, both boys and ^^is, 
to one large room in the remotest part of 
the house, with bolts on the doors and bars 
to the windows, under the care and t 
of an old woman, who had been dry 
to her grandmother. This is their residence 
all the year round; and as they are nevr- 
allowed to appear, she prudently thuiks 
needless to be at any expense in apparel < 
learning. Her eldest cKiughter to this day 
would have ndther read nor wrote, if (t 
had not been for tiie butler, who, beuig the 
son of a country attorney, has taught her 
such a hand as is generally used for en- 
grossing bills in Chancery. By this time I 
have sufficiently tired your patience with 
my domestic grievances! which I hope yi 
will agree could not well be contained m 
narrower compass, when you consider what 
a paradox I undertook to maintain in the 
beginning of ray epistle, and which mani- 
festly appears to be but too melancholy a 
truth. And now I heartily wish the rela- 
tion I have ^ven of my misfortunes may 
lie of use and benefit to the public By the 
example I have set before them, the truly 
virtuous wives may learn to avoid those 
errors which have so unhappily misled 
mine, and which are visibly these three; 
First, in mistakirii: the proper objects of 
her esteem, and ftang her affections upon 
such things as are only the trappings and 
decorations of her sex: Secondly, in not 
distinguishing what becomes the different 
stagesof life. And, lastly, the abuse and cor- 
mption of some excellent qualities, which, 
if circumscribed within just bounds, would 
have been the bles^ng and prosperity of 
her family; but by a vicious extreme, are 
liite to be tliebane and destruction of it.' 
T,t 
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DElLBLled with unolleclerl plaiiineis. 
That useful part of learning which c 
sts in emendations, knowledge of different 



readings, and the like, is what in all ages 
persons extremely wise and learned have 
had in great veneration. For this reason I 
cannot but rejoice at the following episUe, 
which lets US into the true author of the 
letter to Mrs. Margaret Clark, part of 
which I did myself Uie honour to publish 
in a former paper. I must confess I do not 
naturally affect critical learning; but find- 
ing myself not so much regarded as I am 
apt to flatter mj'self I may deserve from 
some professed patrons of learning, I could 
' not but do myself the justice to show I am 
not a stranger to such erudition as they 
smile upon, if I were duly encouraged. 
However, this is only to let the world see 
what 1 could do: and shall not give my 
reader any more of this kind, if he will for- 
give the ostentation I show at present, 

'March 13, 1711-12. 
' Sir, — Upon reading your paper of yes- 
terday, I took the p^ns to look out a copy 
I had formerly taken, and remembered tr 



of it which you say was torn off. I hope 
you will insert it, that posterity may know 
it was Gabriel Bullock that made love ir 
that natural style of which you seem to be 
fond. But to let you see I have other ma- 
nuscripts in the same way, I have sent you 
inclosed three copies, faithfully taken by 
my own hand from the originals, which 
were wrote by a Yorkshire gentleman of a 
good estate,' to madam Maiy, and an uncle 
of hers, a knight very well known by the 
. ancient gentry in that and several 
other counties of Great Britain. I have 
exactly followed the form and spelling. I 
have been credibly informed that Mr. Wil- 
liam Bullock, the famous comedian, is the 
descendant of this Gabriel, who begot Mr. 
William Bullock's great-grandfather, on 



Selden, take notice of it, I will m 
tend to be positive; but desire that the letter 
may be reprinted, and what is here re- 
covered may be in Italics. I am, sir, your 
'ally reader.' 

To her I very much resfiect, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Clark. 
•Lovelv, and oh that I could write loving, 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affec- 
tion excuse presumption. Having been so 
happy as to enjoy, the sight of your sweet 
countenance and comely body sometimes 
when I had occa^on to buy treacle or li- 
|uorish powder at the apoUiecary's shop, 
am so enamoured with you, that I can no 
nore keep close my flaming desire to be- 
»me your servant. And I am the more 
bold- now to write to your sweet self, be- 

match where I please; for my father is 
taken awav; and now 1 am come to my 
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living, whi :h is ten yard land, and a liousci 
and there is never a yard land* in our field 
out is as well worth ten pounds a year 
thief's worth a halter; and all my brothers 
and sisters at^e provided for: besides, I have 
good household stuff, though I say it, both 
brass and pewter, linens and woollens ; 
and thoueh my house be thatched, yet if 
you and I match, it shall go hard but I will 
have one half of it slated. If you shall 
think well of this motion, I will wait upon 
you as soon as my new clothes arejmade, 
and hay-harveat is in. I coiild, though I say 
it, have good matches in out toiambul my 
mother (_God'a fieace be with her,) charged 
me upon her death-bed to marry a gentle- 
woman, one liiho had been well trained up. 
in the towing and cookery. I do not think 
but that if you and lean agree to marry, 
and lay our means together, Ishall be made 
grand jury-man ere two or three years cc 
about, and that will be a great credit to _.., 
If I could have got a messenger for «ij> 
pence, I would have sent one on purpose, 
and some trifle or other for a token of my 
love: but I hope there is nothing lost for 
that neither. So, hoping you will take this 
letter in good part, and answer it with what 
care and speed you can, Irest and remain, 
yours, if my own, 

'Mr. GABRIEL BULLOCK, 
'now my father is dead. 
'Swepston, Leicestershire. 

' Wlien the coal carta come, I shall send 
ottener: and may come in one of them my- 
self. 'f 

'For sir William to go to london at west- 
minster remember a parlement. 
•Sir, — William, i hope that you art 
well, i write to let you know that i am in 
troubel about a lady your nease; and i do 
desire that you will be myfriend: for when 
i did com to see her at your hall, i was 
mighty Abuesed, i would fain a see you at 
topecliff, and thay would not let me go 
to you; but i desire that you will be our 
friends, for it is no dishonour ndther for ^ou 
nor she, for God did make us all. i wish 
that i might see you, for thay say that you 
are a good man; and many doth wounder 
at it, but madam norton is abuesed and 
ceated two i believe, i might a had many 
a lady, but i con have none but her with a 
good consons, for there is a God that know 
our hearts, if you and madam norton will 
come to York, there i shill meet you if God 
be willing and if you be pleased, so be not 
angterie till you know the trutes of things. 
'I give my to me lady 

•GeoieNdmn. fj ,'» "j. '^ij"''"' 

° and to madam norton, 

March the 19th, ir06.' 

ID 34, and in others 30 
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'Madam Mary. Deare loving sweet lady, 
i hope you are well. Do not go to london, 
for they will put you in the nunnery; and 
heed not Mrs, Lucy what she saith to you, 
for she will !y and ceat you, go from to 
another place, and we will gate wed so with 
speed, mind what i write to yon, for if 
they gate you to london they will keep you 
there; and so let us gate wed, and we will 
both go, so if you go to london, you mdng 
yourself so heed not what none of them 
saith to you let us gate wed, and we shall 
lie to gader any time, i will do any thing 
for you to my poore, i hope the devil will 
faile them all, for a hellish company there 
be. from there cursed trick and mlschiefus 
ways good lord bless and deliver both you 

' I thuik to be at York the 24 day, ' 
' This is for madam mary norton to go to 
london for a lady that belongs to dishforth. 
' Madam Mary, i hope you are well, i am 
soarythat you went away from York, deare 
loving sweet lady, i wnt to let you know 
that 1 do remsun fwthfull; and if can let 
me know where i can meet you, i will wed 

50U, and i will do any thing to my poor; 
IT you are a good woman, and will be a 
loving misteris. i am in trouble for you, so 
if you will come to york i will wed you, so 
with, speed conie, and i will have none hut 
you. so, sweet love, heed not what to say 
to me, and with speed come; heed not 
what none of them say to you; your Maid 
makes you believe ought. 

' So deare love think of Mr. george Nill- 
son with speed; i sent 2 or 3 letters before, 

' I gave misteris elcock some nots, and 
thay put me in pruson all the night for me 
pains, and non new whear I was, and i did 
gat cold. 

' But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way 
from home, for in york and round about she 
'" known; to writ any more her deeds, the 

me will tell her soul is black within, hei 
corkis stinks of hell. March 19th, 1706, '$ 
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My friend Sir Roger de Coverley told 
le t'other night, that he had been read- 

fmy paper upon Westminster-abbey, in 
Ich, says he, there are a great many in- 
genious fancies. He told me at the same 

t In Uie original Mio edition of the Siieeiaior. ihs 
llowlng letter is added to Xo. 330 ; ,il is given here aa 
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lime, that he observed I had promised an- 
other paper upon the tombs, and that he 
should De glad to go and see them with me, 
not having visited them since he had read 
hiatorj'. I could not imagine how this came 
into the knight's head, till I recollected 
that he had been very busy all last sum- 
mer upon Baker's Chronicle, which he has 
quoted several times in his disputes with 
Sir Andrew Freeport ance his last - — --- 
to tcwn. Accordingly I promised 
upon hira the next morning, that we might 
go together to the abbey. 

I found the knight under his butler' 
hands, who always shaves him. He was n 
sooner dressed, than he called for a glas 
of the widow Truby's water, which he 
told me he always drank before he went 
abroad. He recommended to me a dram of 
It at the same time, wiUi so much hearti- 
ness, that I could not forbear drinking it 
As' soon as I had got it down, I found il 
very unpalatable; upon which the knight, 
observing that I had made several wry 
faces, toid me that he knew I should not 
like it at first, but that it was the best 
thing in the world agdnst the 

I could have wished indeed that he had 
acquainted me with the virtues of it sooner; 
but it was too late to complain, and I knew 
what he had done was out of good will. Sir 
Roger told me forther, that he looked upon 
it to be veiy good for a man whilst he staid 
in town, to keep off infccHon, and that he 
got together a quantity cf it upon the first 
news of the sickness being at Dantzickj 
when of a sudden turning short to one of his 
servants, who stood bcliind him, he bid 
Aim call a hackney-coach, and take care it 
was an elderly man that drove it. 

He then resumed the discourse upon 
Mrs. Truby's water, telling me that the 
widow Truby was one who did more good 
than all the doctors and apothecaries in the 
country; that she distilled every poppy 
that grew within five miles of her; that 
ihe distributed her water gratis among all 
sorts of people: to which the knight added 
that she hadavery great jointure, and that 
the whole country would fain have it a 
match between him and her; ' and truly,' 
says Sir Roger, ' if I had not been engaged, 
perhaps I could not have done better.' 

His discourse was broken off by his man's 
telling him he had called a coach. Upon 
our going to it, after having cast his eye 
iipori the wheels, he asked the coachman 
if his axle-tree was good: upon the fellow's 
telline bim he would warrant it, the knight 
tumed. to me, told me he looked like an 
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honest man, and went in without further 
ceremony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger 
popping out his head, called the coachman 
down from his box, and, upon presenting 
himself at the window, asked him if he 
smoked. As I was considering what this 
would end in, he bid him stop by the way 
at any good tobacconist's, and take in a roll 
of their best Virginia. Nothing material 
happened in the remaining part of our 
journey, till we were set down at the west 
end of the abbey. 

As we wentup thebody of the church, the 
knijht pointed at the trophies upon one of 
the new monuments, and cried out, ' A 
brave man, I warrant him !' Passing after- 
wards by Sir Cloudesly Shovel, he flung 
his hand that way, and cried, " Sir Cloudes- 
ly Shovel! a very gallant man,' As we 
stood before Busby's tdmb, the knight ut- 
tered himself again after the same manner; 
' Dr. Busby: a great man: he whipped my 

trandfather; a very great man, I should 
ave gone to him myself, if I had not been 
a blockhead: a very great man!' 

We were immediately conducted into 
the little chapel on the right hand. Sir 
Roger, planting himself at our historian's 
elbow, was very attentive to every thing 
he sMd, particularly to the account he gave 
us of the lord who had cut off the king of 
Morocco's head. Among several other 
figures, he was very well pleased to see the 
statesman Cecil upon his knees; and con- 
cluding them all to be great men, was con- 
ducted to the figure which represents that 
martyr to good housewifery who died by 
the prick Ota needle. Upon our intei-pre 
' r's telling us that she was a maid of ho 
lur to queen Elizabeth, the kiught was 

?inquisjtive into her name and family; 
after having regarded her finger for 
__me time, ' I wonder,' says he, ' that Sir 
Richard Baker has said nothing of her in 
his Chronicle,' 

were then conveyed to the two coro- 

. chairs, where my old friend, after 

having heard that the stone underneath the 
most ancient of them, which was brought 
from Scotland, was called Jacob's pillar, 
sat himself down in the chair, and, looking 
like the figure of an old Gothic king, asked 
interpreter, what authority they had to 
that Jacob had ever been in Scotland ? 
E fellow instead of returning him an an 
T, told him, that he hoped his honour 
would pay his forfeit. I could observe Sir 
Roger a littie ruffled upon being thus tre- 
panned; but our guide not inasting upon 
his demand, the knight soon recovered his 
-'. humour, and whispered in my ear, 
if Will Wimble were with us and saw 
those two chairs, it would go hard but he 
would get a tobacco stopper out of one or 
''other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his 
hand upon Edward the Third's sword, 
and, leaning upon the pummel of it, gave 
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us the whole history of the Black Prince; 
concluding, that, in Sir Richard Baker's 
opinion, Edward the Third was one of the 
CTe&test princes that ever sat upon the 
English throne. 

We were then shown Edward the Con- 
fessor's tomb: upon which Sir Roger ac- 
quainted us, that he was the first who 
touched forthe evil: and afterwards Henry 
the Fourth's; upon which he sfiook his 
head, and told us there was fine reading 
in the casualties of that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monu- 
ment where there is the figure of one of our 
English kings without a nead; and upon 
giving us to know, that the head, which 
was M beaten silver, had been stolen away 
several years wnce: 'Some Whig, I'Uwai-- 
— ^t you,' says Sir Roger; 'you -— ^' ■- 



The glorious names of Henry the Fifth 
and queen Elizabeth gave the knight great 
opportunities of shining, and of doing justice 
to Sir Richard Baker, who, as our knight 
observed with some surprise, had a great 
many kings in him, whose monuments he 
had not seen in the abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be 
pleased to see the knight show such an ho- 
nest passion for the gtoiy of his country, and 
such a respectful gratitude to the memory 
of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of 
my good old friend, which flows cut towards 
every one he converses with, made him very 
kind to our interpreter, whom he looked 
upon as an extraordinary man: for which 
reason he shook him by the hand at parting, 
telling him, that he should be very glad to 
see him at his lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, 
and talk over these matters with him more 
at leisure. L. 
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The following letters, written by 
very considerate correspondents, both under 
twenty years of age, are very good argu- 
ments of the necessity of talung mto consi- 
deration the many inddents which affect 
xhe education of youth. 

' Sir — I have long expected that, u 
course of your observations upon the several 
parts of human life, you would one tin 
other fall upon a subject, which, Mnce ^ . 
have not, I take the liberty to recommend 
t£) you. What 1 mean is, the patronage of 
young modest men to such as are able to 
countenance and mtroduce them into the 
world. Forwantofsuchasaistances,ayouth 
rf merit langiuahes in obscurity or poverty 

when his circumstances are low, and i 

into riot and excess when his fortunes 



Slentiful. I cannot make myself better un 
erstood, than by sending you a history of 
myself, which I sliall desire you to insert in 
your paper, it being the only way I have of 
expressing my gratitude for the highest ob- 
ligations imaginable, 

'I am the son ofa merchant of the city ot 
London, who, by many losses, was reduced 
from a very luxuriant trade and credit to 

to that of his former abundance. This took 
away tiievigourof his mind, and all manner 
of attention to a fortune which he now 
thought desperate; insomuch that be died 
without a will, having before buried my 
mother, in the midst of his other misfor- 
tunes. I was axteen years of age when I 
lost mj' father; and an estate of 200/. a year 
came into my possession, without friend or 
guardian to instruct me in the management 
or enjoyment of it. The natural conse- 

Suence of this was (though I wanted no 
irector, and soon had fellows who found 
me out for a smart young gentleman, and 
led me into all the debaucheries of which I 
was capable,) that my companions and I 
could not well be supplied without running 
in debt, which I did very frankly, till I was 
arrested, and conveyed, with a guard strong 

bailiff's house, where Ilay four days, sur- 
rounded with very merry, but not very 
agreeable company. As soon as I had ex- 
tricated myself from that shameful confine- 
ment, I reflected upon it with so much hor- 
ror, that I deserted all my old acquaintance, 
and took chambers in an inn of court, with 
a resolution to studj[ the law with all possi- 
ble application. I trifled away a whole year 
in looking over a thousand intricacies, with- 
out a friend to apply to in any case of doubt; 
so that 1 only lived there among men, as little 
children are sent to school before they are 
capable of improvement, only to be out of 
harm's way. In the midst of this state of 
suspense, not knowing how to dispose of my- 
self, I was sought for by a relation of mine, 
who, upon observing a good inclination in 
mc, usedmewithgreatfamiHarlty, and car- 
ried me to his seat in the country. When I 
came there, he introduced me to all the 
good company in the county; and the great 
obligation I have to him for this kind notice, 
and residence with him ever since, has made 
so strong an impression upon me, that he has 
an authority of a father over me, founded 
upon the love of a brother. I have a good 
study of books, a good stable of horses, 
always at my command; and though I am 
not now quite eighteen yearsof age, familiar 
converse on his part, and a strong inclination 
to exert myself on mine, have had an effect 
upon me that makes me acceptable wher- 
ever I go. Thus, Mr. Spectator, by this 
genfleman's favour and patronage, it is my 
ownfault if I am not wiser and richer eveiy 
day I live. I speak this, as well by sub- 
scribing the initial letters of my name to 
thank nim, as to Incite others to an imitation 
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of his virtue. It would be a worthy work 
to show what great charities are to be done 
without expense, and how many noble 
tiona are lost, out of inadvertency, in persons 
capable of performing them, if they were 
put in mind of it. If a gentleman of figure 
in a county would make his family a pattern 
of sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and 
would kindly endeavour to influence the edu- 
cation and growing prospect of the younger 
gentry about him, 1 am apt to believe it 
would save him a great deal of stale beeror 
a public occaMon, and render him the leader 
oThis county from their gratitude to him, 
instead of being a slave to their riots anc 
tu miilts in order to be made their representa- 
tive. The sarne thing might be recom- 
mended to all who have made any progress 
in any parts of knowledge, or arrived at any 
degree in a profession Others may gain 
preferments and fortunes from their patrons; 
but I have, I hope, received from mme good 
habits and virtues. I repeattoyou, sir, my 
request to print this, in return for all the 
evil a helpless orphan shall ever escape, 
and all the good he shall receive in this life; 
both which are wholly owingto this gentle 
man's favour to, sir, your most obedient sei 
vnnt, a P.' 

'Mr. Spectator — I am a lad of about 
fourteen. I find a mighty pleasure in learn- 
ing, I have been at the Latin school four 
years. I don't know I ever played truant, 
or neglected any task my master set me in 
my life. I think on what I read in the school 
as I go home at noon and night, and so in- 
tently, that I have often gone half a mile out 
of my way, not minding whither I went. 
Our m!ud tells cie ihe Mten hears me talk 
Laljn in my sleep, and I dream two or three 
nights in a week 1 am reading Juvenal and 
Homer. My master seems as well pleased 
with my performances as any boy's ir ' 
same class, I think, if I Icnow my 
mind, I would choose rather to be a scholar 
than a prince without learning. I have 
very good, affectionate father; but though 
very rich, yet so mighty near, Uiat he thinxs 
much of the chareea of my education. He 
often tells me he believes my schooling will 
i-uin him; that I cost him God knows what, 
in book s. I tremble to tell him I want one. 
I am forced to keep my pocket-money, and 
lay it out for a book now and then, that he 
don't know of. He has ordered my master 
to buy no more books for me, but says he 
will buy them himself. I asked him for 
Horace t'other day, and he told me in a 
passion he did not believe I was fit for it, 
out only my rnaster had a mind to make 
him think I had got a great way in my learn- 
ing. I am sometimes a month behind other 
boys in getting the books my master gives 
orders for. All the boys in the school, but 
1, have the clasac authors in Tisum Delfihini, 
gilt and lettered on the back. My father is 
often reckoning up how long I have been at 
school, and tells me he fears I do Ettle good. 



' Myfather'scarriagesodiscouragesme, that 
he makes me grow dull and melancholy. 
My master wonders what is the matter with 
with me; I am afrmd to tell him; for he is 
a man that loves to encourage learning, and 
would be apt to chide my father, and, not 
knowing his temper, may make him worse. 
Sir, if you have any love for learning, I beg 
you would give me some instructions in this 
case, and persuade parents to encourage 
their children ifiien tney find them diligent 
and desirous of learning. I have heai-d some 
parents say, th^ would do any thing for 
their children, if they would but mind their 
learning;; I would be glad to be in their place. 
Dear su', pardon my boldness. If yciu will 
but consider and pity my case, I will pray 
for your prosperity as long as I live. Your 
humble servant, 

'JAMES DISCIPULUa 
'London, March 2, 1711.' T. 
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When I was last with my friend Sir 
Roger in Westminster-abbey, I observed 
that he stood longer than ordinary befoi-e 
the bust of a venerable old man. I was at a 
loss to guess the reason of it; when, aftei 
some time, he pointed to the figure, and ask- 
ed me if I did not think that our forefathers 
looked much wiser in their beards than we 
do without them? ' For my part,' says he, 
' when I am walking in my gallery m ths 
country, and see my ancestors, who many ol 
them died before they were of my age, I 
cannot forbear regarding them as so many 
old patriarchs, and at the same time, look- 
ing upon myself as an idle smock-faced 
young fellow. I love to see your Abrahams, 
your Isaacs, and your Jacobs, as we have 
them in old pieces of tapestry, with be^s 
below their^rdle^ that cover half the 
hangings. TTve knight added, 'if I would 
recommend beards in one of ray papers, and 
endeavour to restore human faces to their 
itient dignity, that, upon a month's wam- 
ig he would undertake to lead up the 
ishion liimself in a pair of whiskers.' 
I smiled at my friend's fancy; but, after 
e parted, could not forbear reflecting on 
themetamorphosisourfaceshaveundei-gone 
I this particular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of 
my friend Sir Roger, was for many ages 
looked upon as the type of wisdom. Lucian 
more tlian once ralhes the philosophers of 
his time, who endeavoured to rival one an 
other in beards; and represents a learned 
man who stood for a professorship in philo- 
sophy, as unqualified for it by the shortness 
of his beard. 

^lian, in his account of Zoilus, the pre- 
tended critic, who wrote against Homer and 
Plato, and thought himself wiser than all 
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who had. gone before him, tells ua that this 
Zoilus had a very long beard that hung down 
upon his breast, but no hair upon his head, 
which he always kept close shaved, regard- 
ing, it seems, the hairs of his head as so 
many suckers, which if they had been suf- 
fered to grow, might have drawn away the 
nourishment from his chin, and by that 
means have starved his beard. 

1 have read somewhere, that one of the 
popes refused to accept an eftition of a saint's 
works, which were presented to him, be- 
cause the saint, in his effigies before the 
book, was drawn without a beard. 

We see by these instances what hon ^ . 
the world has formerly pdd to beards; and 
that a barber was not then allowed to make 
those depredations on the faces of the learn- 
ed, which have been permitted him of late 

Accoi-dingly several wise nations have 
been so extremely jealous of the least ruffle 
offered to thdr beards, that they, seem to 
have fixed thepoint of honour principally 
in that part. The Spaniards were wonder- 
fully tender in this particular. Don Que- 
vedo, in his third vision on the last judgment, 
has carried the humour very far, when he 
tells us that one of his v^ngrlorious country- 
men, after having received sentence, was 
takenintocustodyby acou_pleofevil spirits; 
but that his gtudes happening to disorder his 
mustaches, they were forced to recompose 
them with a piur of curling-irons, before 
they could get him to file off. 

If we look into the history of our own na- 
tion, we shall find that the beard flourished 
in the Saxon heptarchy, but was very much 
discouraged under the Norman Ime. It shot 
out, however, from time to time, in several 
reigns under different shapes. The last ef- 
fort it made seems to have been in queen 
Mary's days, as thecurious reader may find 
if he pleases to peruse the fig:ares of Cardinal 
Pole and Bishop Gardiner: though, at the 
same time, I think it may be questioned if 
zeal against popery has not induc^ our pro- 
testant painters to extend the beards of these 
two persecutors beyond their natural dimen- 
sions, in order to make them appear the 
more terrible. 

I find but few beards worth taking notice 
of in the reign of King James the first. 

During the civil wars there appeared one, 
which makestoo great a figure m story to be 
passed over in silence; I mean that of the 
redoubted Hudibras, an account of which 
Butl°r has transmitted to posterity in the 
following lines: 

'His tawny beard waaih' s^al giaco 



The whisker continued for some time 
among us after the expiration of beards; but 
this is a subject which I shall not here enter 
iip'jn, having discussed it at large in a dis- 
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tinct treatise, which I keep by me in manu- 



my friend Sir Roger's project of intro- 
ducing beards should take effect, I fear the 
luxury of the present age would make it a 
very expenave fashion. There is no ques- 
tion but the beaux would soon provide them- 
selves with false ones of the lightest colours 
and the most immoderate lengths. A fair 
beard of the tapestry Mze, which Sir Roger 
seems to approve, could not come undei 
twenty guineas. The famous golden beard 
of ^scuiapius would hardly be more valua- 
ble than one made in the extravagance of 
the fashion. 

Besides, we are not certtun that the ladies 
would not come into the mode, when they 
take the mr on horseback. They already 
appear in hats and feathers, coats and peri- 
wigs; and 1 see no reason why we may not 
suppose that they would have their ridmg- 
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' Dear Short Face,— In your specula- 
tion of Wednesday last, you have given us 
some account of that worthy society of 
brutes the Mohocks, wherein you have par- 
ticularly specified Jie ingenious perform- 
ances of the lion-tippers, the dancing-mas- 
ters, and the tumblti's; but as you acknow- 
ledged you had not then a perfect history of 
the whole club, you might very easily omit 
one of the most notable species of it, the 
sweaters, which may be reckoned a sort of 
dancing-masters too. It is, it seems, the 
custom for half a dozen, or more, of these 
well-disposed sav^es, as soon as they have 
enclosed the person upon whom they de^gn 
the favour of a sweat, to whip out their 
swords, and holtog them parallel to the 
horizon, they describe a sort of magic circle 
round about him with the points. As soon 
as this piece of conjuration is performed, 
and the patient without doubt already be- 
^nning to wax warm, to forward the opera- 
tion, that member of the circle towards 
whom he is so rude as to turn his back first, 
runs his sword directly into that part of the 
patient whereon school-boys are punished; 
and as it is very natural to imagine this will 
soon make him tack about to some other 
point, every gentieman does himself the 
same justice as often as he receives the af- 
front. After this jig has gone two or three 
times round, and the patient is thought to 
have sweat sufflcientiy, he is very hand- 
somely rubbed down by some attendants, 
who carry with them instruments for that 

furpose, and so discharged. This relation 
had from a friend of mine, who has lately 
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been under this i^scipHne. He tells me he 
had the tonour to dance before the emperor 
himself, not without the applause and ac- 
clamations both of his impenal majesty and 
the whole ring; though Idare say, neither 
I, nor any of his acquaintance, ever dreamt 
he would have merited any reputation by 
his activity, 

' I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, I was 
very near being qualified to have riven 
you a fdthful and painful account of this 
walking bagnio, if Imay so call it, mysdf. 
GrAng the other night along Fleet-street, 
and having, out of curiosity, just entered 
into discourse with a wandering female who 
was travelling the same way, a couple of 
fellows advanced towards us, drew their 
swords, and cried out to each other, " A 
sweat! a sweat!" Whereon, suspecting 
they were some of the ring-leaders of the 
bagnio, I also drew ray sword, and demand- 
ed a parley; but finding none would be 
granted me, and perceivmg others behind 
them filing off with great diligence to take 
me in flank, I began to sweat for fear of be- 
ing forced to it: but very luckily betaking 
myself to a pwr of heels, which I had good 
reason to believe would do me justice, I in- 
stantly got possession of a very snug comei 
in a neighbouring alley that lay in my rear; 
which post I maintained for above half aii 
hour with great firmness and resolution, 
though not letting this success so far over- 
come me as to make me unmindful of the 
circumspection that was necessary to be 
observed upon my advancing again towards 
the street; by which prudence and good 
management I made a handsome and or- 
derly retreat, having suffered no other 
damage in this action than the loss of my 
baggage, and the dislocation of one of my 
shoe heels, which last I am just now inform- 
ed is in a fair way of recovery. These 
sweaters, by what I can learn from my friend, 
and by as near a view as I was able to take 
of them myself, seem to me to have at pre- 
sent but a rude kind of discipline among 
them. It is probable, if you would take a 
little pains with them, they might bebrought 
into better order. But I'll leave this to your 
own discretion; and will only add, that if 
you think it worth while to insert tMs by 
way of caution to those who have a mind to 
preserve their skins whole from this sort of 
cupping, and tell them at the same time the 
hazard of treating with night-walkers, you 
will perhaps oblige others, as well as your 
very humble servant, 

' lACK LIGHTFOOT. 
' P. S. My friend will have me acquaint 
you, that though he would not willingly de- 
— ;t irom the merit of that extraordinary 



bemg in a great doubt about the orthogra- 
phy of the word bagnio. I consulted seve- 
ral dictionaries, but found no relief: at last 
having recourse both to the bagnio in New- 
gate street, and to that in Chancery-lane, 
and finding the original manuscripts upon 
+1,. ,:^ — ^, -r „-|^ ^^ gg^g literally with 
returned home full of 
to despatch this epistie. ' 



oftheci 

your consideration, we the underwritten 
thought it not improper for us also to re- 
present to you our condition. We are three 
ladies who live in the country, and the 
greatest improvement we make is by read- 
ing. Wehave taken a small journal of our 
lives, and finditextremely opposite to your 
last Tuesday's speculation. We rise by 
seven, and pass the beginning of each day 
in devotion, and looking into those affairs 
that fall within the occurrences of a retired 
life; in the afternoon v 
the good company of sc 

hour, or else wort or n ^... 

tire to our chambers, and take leave of each 
otherfor the wholenight at ten o'clock. We 
take particular care never to be sick of a 
Sunday. Mr. Spectator, we are all very good 
-j_ i... " [iibitious of characters which 
e laudable, that of being very 
^ If any of your correspondents 

inquire for a spouse for an honest countrj- 
gentieman, whose estate is not dipped, and 
wants a wife that can save half his revenue, 
and yet make a better figure than any of liis 
neighbours of the same estate, witji finer 
bred women, you shall have furtlier notice 
from, sir, your courteous readers, 

• MARTHA BUSIE, 
'DEBORAH THRIFTY, 
'ALICE EARLY.' 



le friend or neigh- 
ir read: at night w 
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employed as rubbers to this net^-fashioned 
bagnio, have struck as bold strokes as ever 
he did in his life. 

'I liad sent this four-and-twenty hours 
sooner, if I had not had the misfortune of 



We arenow entering upon the sixth book 
of Paradise Lost, in which the poet de- 
scribes the battle of the angels; having 
raised his reader's expectation, and pre- 
pared him for it by several passages m the 
preceding books. I omitted quoting these 

Eassages m my observations on the former 
3oks, having purposely reserved them for 
the opening of this, the subject of which 
gave occasion to them. The author's ima- 
gination was so inflamed with this great 
scene of action, that wherever he speaks of 
it, he rises, if possible, above himself. Thus, 
where he mentions Satan in the beginning 
of his poem, 

Him lliB almighty Power 

HurlM headlong (iBining Hon th; etheresl sky. 
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The fiMy Burge, tha.rftom the precipice 
Of Iwii'n racOna ub ttUbif ; snd 1^ thunder. 
Wing*!! with red %titnlii| and impetuous >a^, 
Ferhips liae apenl niB shms, und ceases now 
To bellow throogh tlie vaW snfl houndlesa deep. 

There are several other very sublim 
imasesonthesamesubject in the first boot 
as also in the second: 
■Whal wheD we fled smain, pursued anfl Bfnick 
Willi heav'n-B afflicting thunder, and liesoiieht 



Iti short, the poet never mentions any 
thing of this battle, but in such images of 
greatness and terror as are suitable to the 
subject. Among several others I cannot 
forbear quoting that passage where the 

Power, who is described, as preadlng 

the chaos, speaks in the second book: 

Thus Satan; and him Wina the 'Anarch old, 

Anawerd: "iTtnoivthee, etianger. whothou'a 
That mighty leading anget. wba of late 



m vrone co^bundad ; and heaven's i 



It required great pregnancy of invention, 
and strength of imagination, to fill this bat- 
tle with such circumstances as should raise 
and astonish the mind of the reader; and at 
the same time an exactness of judgment, to 
avoid every thing that might appear light 
or trivial. Those who look into Homer 
are surprised to 6nd his battles still rising 
one above another, and improving in horror 
to the conclusion of the Hiad. Milton's fight 
of angels is wrought up with the same beau- 
ty. It is ushered m with such signs of wrath 
as are suitable to Omnipotence incensed. 
The first engagement is earned on under a 
cope of fire, occasioned by the flights of in- 
nttmerable burning darts and arrows which 
ai-e discharged from either host The se- 
cond ojisetisstillmore terrible, as it is filled 
with those artificial thunders, which se 
to make the victory doubtful, and prodi 
a kind of consternation even in the good ; 
gels. This is followed by the tearing up of 
mountains and promontories; till in the last 
place Messiah comes forth in the fiilness of 
majesty and terror. The pomp of his ap- 

Searance, amidst the roarings of his thun- 
Grs, the flashes of his lightnings, and the 
noise of his chariot wheels, is described 
with the utmost flights of human imagina- 

There is nothing in the firsi and last 



days' engagement, which does not appear 
natural, and agreeable enough to the ideas 
most readers would conceive of a fight be 
tween two armies of angels. 

The second day's engagement is apt to 
startle an imagination which has not been 
raised and qualified for such a description 



very bold thought in our author, to ascribe 
the first use of artillery to the rebel angels. 
But as such a pernicious invention may be 
well supposed to have proceeded from such 
authors, so it enters very properly into the 
thoughts of that being, who is all along de- 
scribed as aspiring to the majesty of his 
Maker. Such engines were the only instru- 
ments he could have made use of to imitate 
those thunders, that in all poetry, both sa- 
cred and profane, are represented as the 
armsof the Almighty. The tearing up the 
hills was not altogether so daring a thought 
as the former. We are, in some measure, 
prepared for such an incident by the de- 
scription of the giants' war, which we meet 
yiith among the ancient poets. What still 
made this circumstance the more proper 
for the poet's use, is the opinion of many 
learned men, that the fable of the giants' 
war, which makes as great a noise in an- 
tiquity, and ^ve birth to the sublimes! 
descnption in Tiesiod's works, was an alle- 
gory founded upon this very tradition of a 
fight between the good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to con- 
sider witii what judgment Milton, in this 
narration, has avoided every thing that is 
mean and trivial in the description of the 
Latin and Greek poets; and at the same 
time improved ever)' great hint which he 
met with in their works upon this subject. 
Homer, m that passage which Longinushas 
celebrated for its sublimeness, and which 
Vit^il and Ovid have copied after him, tells 
us, that the giants threw Ossa upon Olym- 
pus, and Petion upon Ossa. He adds an 
epithet to Pelion (i.t»o-.»i>i>,.v) which very 
much swells the idea, by bringing up to tlie 
reader'simag^nationallthe woods that grew 
upon it. There is further a greater beauty 
in his singling out by names these three re- 
markable mountains so well known to the 
Greeks. This last is such a beauty, as the 
scene of Milton's war could not possibly 
furnish hira with. Claudian, in his frag- 
ment upon the Rants' war, has given full 
scope to that wildness of imagination which 
was natural to him. He tells us that the 
giants tore up whole islands by the roots, 
and threw them at the gods. He describes 
one of them in particular taking up Lemnos 
in his arms, and whirling it to the skies, 
with all Vulcan's shop in the midst of it. 
Another tears up mount Ida, with the river 
Enipeas which ran down the sides of it; 
but the poet, not content to describe him 
with this mountdn upon his shoulders, tells 
us Uiat the river flowed down his back as 
he held it up in that posture. It is visible 
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. bD every judicious reader, that such ideas 
savour more of the burlesque than of tht 
sublime. They proceed from a wanton- 
ness of imagination, and rather divert the 
mind than astonish it. Milton has taken 
every thing that is sublime in these several 
passages, and composes out of them the fol- 
lowmg great image; 

'rom Ihair IbundationB looB'nic 



UpJi 



oil!, 



ka, waters, woods, and by the Bha^y tops 
ifting bois them in Iheii handi. 



We have the f uH majesty of H( 
short description, improved by the imagi- 
nation of Claudian, without its puerihtiea. 

I need not point out the description of the 
fallen angels seeing the promontoiies hang- 
ing over their heads m such a dreadtul 
manner, with the other numberless beau- 
ties in this hook, which are so conspicuous, 
'hat they cannot escape the notice of the 
nost ordinary reader. 

There arc indeed so many wonderful 
strokes of poetry in this book, and such a 
variety of HubUme ideas, that it would have 
been impossible to have g^ven them a place 
within the bomids of this paper. Besides 
that I find it in a great measure done to my 
hand at the end of my lord Roscommon s 
Essay on Translated Poetry, I shall refer 
my i-eader thither for some of the master- 
. strokes of the sixth tmok of Paradise Lost, 
though at the same time there are many 
others which that noble author has not 
taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime ge- 
nius he was master of, has in this book 
drawn to his assistance all the helps he 
could meet ■mth among the ancient poets. 
The sword of Michael, which makes so 
great a havoc among the bad angels, was 
given him, we are told, out of the armoury 
of God: 



—But the Bword 



which came from a mortal forge. As the 
moral in this place is divine, so by the way 
we may observe, that the bestowing on a 
man who is favoured by heaven such an 
allegorical weapon is very conformable to 
the old eastern way of thinking. Not only 
Homer has made use of it, but we find the 
Jewish hero in the book of Maccabees, who 
had fought the battles of the chosen peopli 
with so mnch glory and success, receiving 
m his dream a sword from the hand of the 
prophet Jeremiah. The following passage, 
wherein Satan is described as wounded 
by the sword of ARchael, is ii " ' 



And all tita armour et 

Homer tells us i: 
upon Diomede'a wounding the g 



■, that 



flowed from the wound an ichor, or pure 
kind of blood, which was not bred from 
mortal viands; and that though the pain was 
exquisitely great, the wound soon closed up 
and healed in those beings who are vested 
with immortality. 

I question not but Mdton, in his descrip 
tion of his furious Moloch flying from the 
batUe, and bellowing with the wound he 
h^ received, had his eye on Mara in the 
Iliad; who, upon his being wounded, is re 
presented as retiring out of the fight, and 
making an outcry louder than that of a 
whole army when it begins the charge. 
Homer adds, that the Greeks and Ti-ojans 
who were engaged in a general battle, were 
terrified on each ade with the bellowing of 
this wounded deity. The reader will easily 
observe how Milton has kept all the horror 
of this image without running into the ridi 

. — ' — Wliere the might of Gabriel fbilght, 
And wilh fierce enaiffns pterc'd tin deep array 
OTMoEoch, thiiouBklngrwhohimdeiyd, 

Threaten'd, nor ftmn (he Holy One of heav'n 
RelYain'd hia tonius blnaphemoaa: hut anon 
Down cloven to tbo waist, with sbattet'd araa 
Aqd UDCouth pain, fled bellowinf— . 

Milton has likewise rdsed his description 
1 this book with many images taken out of 
be poetical parts of scripture. The Mes 
slab's chariot, as I have before taken notice, 
is formed upon a vision of Ezekiel, who, as 
Grotius observes, has very much in him of 
Homer's spirit in the poetical parts of his 
prophecy. 

The following lines, in that glorious com- 
mission which IS given the Messiah to ex 
Urpate the host of rebel angels, is drawn 
from a sublime passage in the psalms: 



My bow, my thunder, tny atiaigtuy arms 
Gird on, ind sword on thy puissant thigh. 
The reader will easily discover many 
other strokes of the same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had 
heated his imagination with the fight of the 
gods in Homer, before he entered into this 
engagement of the angels. Homer there 
gives us a scene of men, heroes, and gods, 
mixed together in battle. Mars a 



the contending armies, and lifts up his voice 
■, that it is heard distinctly 



amidst a 
fight Jup 



■ th 
such a m] 
battle, a d 
shake ab u 
Pluto him 



d confusion of the 
! ame time thunders 
'h Neptune raises 
whole field of 
p f the mountains, 
Th poet tells, that 
b tation was In the 
en h rth was so affrighted 

shock, that he leapt from his throne. 
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Homer afterw avds d escribes Vulcan as pour- 
ing down a storm of fire upon the river 
Xanthus, and Minerva as throvring a rock 

at Mars; who, he tells us, covered 

acres in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle 
of the ijoda every thing that is sreat and 
terrible m nature, Milton has filled his fight 
of good and bad angels with all the like cir- 
cumstances of horror, Theshoutofarmies, 
the rattling of brazen chariots, the hurling 
of rocks and mount^ns, the earthquake, 
the fire, the thunder, are all of Uiem em- 
ployed to lift up the reader's imagination, 
and give him a suitable idea of so great an 
action. With what art has the poet repre- 
sented the -whole body of the earth trem- 
bling, even before it was created ! 
AllheaVnreBomided; and had parih been tben, 

AU esrlb bad lo its centre shouh 

In how sublime and just a manner does 
'he afterwards describe the whole heaven 
shaking under the wheels of the Messiah's 
chariot, with that exception to the throne 
of God I 

Under Ilia bHtning whccla 

Tbe steadikn enipyreon BhoDk tlirauelumi, 
All ftut tba inrone ilaelf of God — — 

Notwithstanding the Mesaah appt 
clothed mth so much terror and majei _ , 
the poet has still found means to make his 
readers conceive an idea of him beyond 
what he himself is able to describe: 

YetlalfhisstrenjUihepntnoifijrih, liulclietk'd 

In a word, Mlton's genius, which was f 
great in itself, and so strengthened by ali 
the helps of learning, appears in this book 
every way equal to his subject, which was 
the most sublime that could enter into the 
thoughts of a poet As he knew all the i 
of afJecting the mind, he has given it ( 
tain resting-places and opportunities of 
covering itself from time to time; several 
speeches, reflections, amilitudes, and the 
like reliefs, being interspersed to c^versify 
his narration, and ease the attention of the 
reader. L. 
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YouwouIdbavecactiarusbeihiadarRoEciusinbis 

It is very natural to take for our whole 
lives a light impresaon of a thing, which at 
first fell into contempt with us for want of 
consideration. The real use of a cert^n 
qualification (which the wiser part of man- 
kind look upon as at the best an indifferent 
thing, and generally a frivolous circum- 



stance) shows the 111 consequence of such , 
prepossessions. Wliat I mean is the art, 
skill, accomplishment, or whatever you will 
call it, of dancing. I knew a gentleman of 
great abilities, who bewailed the want of 
this part of his education to the end of a 
vety honourable life. He observed that 
there was not occasion for the common use 
of great talents; that they are but seldom in 
demand; and that these very great talents 

often rendered useless to a man for 

of small attainments. A good mien 
fa becoming motion, gesture, and aspect) 
is natural to some men; but even these 
would be highly more graceful in their car- 
riage, if what fliey do irom the force of na- 
ture were confirmed and heightened from 
the force of reason. To one who hasnot at all i 
considered it, to mention the force of reason 
on such a subject will appear fantastical; 
but when you have a tittle attended to it, an 
nbly of men wUl have quite anoUier 
__ ■; and they will tell you, it is evident 
from plain and infallible rules, why this 
man, with those beautiful features, and a 
well-fashioned person, is not so agreeable as 
he who sits by him without any of those ad- 
vantages. When we read, we do it without 
any exerted act of memory that pi'esents 
the shape of the letters; but habit makes us 
do it mechanically, without staying, like 
children, to recollect and join those letters. 
A man who has not had the regard of his 
gesture in any part of his education, will 
iind himself unable to act with freedom be- 
fore new company, as a child that is but now 
leamingwotildbe to read without hesitation. 
It is for the advancement of the pleasure 
we receive in bdng agreeable to each other 
in ordinary Ufe, that one would wish dancing 
were generally understood, as conducive, as 
it really is, to a proper deportment in mat- 
ters that appear the most remote from it. 
A man of learning and sense is distinguished 
from others as he is such, though he never 
runs upon points too difficult for the rest of 
the world; in like manner the reaching out 
of the arm, and the most ordinary motion, 
discovers whether a man ever learnt to 
know what is the true harmony and com po- 
of his limbs and countenance. Who- 
has seen Booth in the character of 
Pyrrhus, march to his throne to receive 
Orestes, is convinced that majestic and great 
conceptions are expressed in the very step; 
but, perhaps, though no other man could 
perform that incident as well as he does, he 
himself would do it with a^et greater eleva- 
tion were he a dancer. This is so dangerous a 
subject to treat with ^vity, that I shall not 

S-esent enter into it any further: but the 
or of the following letter has treated it 
the essay he speaks of in such a manner, 
that I am beholden to him for a resolution, 
that I will never hereafter think meanly oi 
any thing, till I have heard what they who 
have another opinion of it have to say in it? 
defence. 
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'Mh. Spectator — Since the re an 
any of the arts and sciences that h; 
I)een recommended to the world by the pens 
of some of the professors, masters, or lovers 
of them, whereby the usefulness, excel- 
lence, and benefit ariang fi-om them, both " 



been made public, 

and improvement of suclk 

why should dancing, an art celebrated by 

the ancients in so extraordinary a manner, 

be totally neglected by the modems, and 

left destitute of any pen to .recommend its 

various excellencies and substantial merit ' 

mankind? 

'The low ebb to which dancing is no,. 
fellen, is altogether owing to this silence. 
The art is esteemed only as an amuwng 
trifle; it lies altogether nnculdvated, and is 
Jnhappily fallen under the imputation ofil- 
literate and mechanic As Terence, in ont 
of his prologues, compldns of the rope- 
dancers drawing all the spectators from his 
play, so we may well say, that capering and 
tumbling is now preferred to, and supplies 
the place of, just and regular dancing on oui 
theatres. It is, therefore, in my opinion, 
high time that some one should come to its 
assistance, and relieve it from the many 
pT>ss and gi-owing errors that have crept i ' 
It, and overcast its real beauties; and to 
dancing in i.ts true Ught, would show the 
usefulness and elegance of it, with the plea- 
sure and instruction produced from it; anc 
also lay down some fundamental rules, thai 
might so tend to the improvement of its pro- 
fessors, and information of the spectators, 
that the first might be the better enabled to 
perform, and the latter rendered more ca- 
pable of Judging what is (if there be any 
tWng) valuable mthisart. 

' To encourage, therefore, some ingenious 
pen capable of so generous an undertaking, 
and in somemeasure to relieve dancing from 
the disadvantages it at present lies under, 1, 
who teach to dance,* have attempted a 
small treatise as an Essay towards a History 
of Dancing: in which I have inquired into 
its antiquity, ori^n, and use, and shown 
what esteem the ancients had for it. I have 
likewise considered the nature and perfec- 
tion of all its several parts, and how oencfi- 
cial and delightful it is, both as a qualifica- 
Uon and an exercise; and endeavoured to 
answer all objections that have been mali- 
dously raised against it. I have proceeded 
to give an account of the particular dances 
o^ the Greeks and Romans, whether reli- 
gious, warlike, or civil; and taken particu- 
lar notice of tliat part of dancing relating to 
the andent stage, in which the pantomimes 
had so great a share. Nor have I been 
wanting m giving an historical account of 
some particijar masters excellent in that 
surprising art; after which 1 have advanced 

* An Esea; lowarde the Hialory of Dancing. &f. By 



some observations on modem dancing, both 
as to the stage, andthat part of it so absolute- 
ly necessary for the qualification of gentle- 
men and ladies; and have condudcd with 
some short remarks on the origin and pro- 
gress of the character by which dances are 
writ down, and communicated to one mas- 
ter from another. If some great genius d'- 
terthis would arise, and advance this art to 
that perfection it seems capable of receiving, 
what might not be expected from it? For, 
if we consider the origmaf arts and sciences, 
we shall find that some of them took rise 
from beginnings so mean and unpromising, 
that it is very wonderful to think that ever 
such surprising structures should have been 
raised upon such ordinary^ foundations. But 
what cannot a great genius effect? Who 
would have thought that the dangorous 
noise of smiths'hammers should have given 
the first rise to music? Yet Macrobius in 
his second book relates, that Pythagjoras, in 
passing by a smith's ^op, found that the 
sounds proceeding from the hammers were 
either more grave or acute, according to the 
different weights of the hammers. The 
philosopher, to improve this hint, suspends 
different w«ghts by strings of the same big- 
ness, and found in like manner that the 
sounds answered to the weights. This be- 
ing discovered, he finds out those numbers 
which produced sounds that were consonant ' 
as that two strings of the same substance and 
tension, the one being double the length of 
the other, gave that interval which is call- 
ed diapason, or an eighth; the same was also 
effected from two strings of the same length 
and size, the one having four times the tcn- 
of tile other. By these steps, from so 
n a beginning, did this great man re- 
duce, what was only before noise to one of 
delightful sciences, by marrying 
mathematics; and by that means 
to he one of the most abstract and 
demonstrative of sciences. Who knows, 
therefore, but motion, whether decorous or 
representative, may not (as it seems highly 
probable it may,) be taken into conadera- 
tion by some pCTson capable of reducing it 
bto a regular science, though not so demon- 
strative as that proceeding from sounds, yet 
sufficient to entitle it to a place among the 
agnified arts? 

Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have declar- 
ed yourself visitor of dancmg-schools, and 
this being an undertaking which more im- 
mediately respects them, I think myself in- 
dispensably obliged, before I proceed to the 
publication of this my essay, to ask your 
advice; and hold it absolutely necessary to 
have your approbation, in order to recom 
mend my treatise to the perusal of the pa 
rents of such as leam to dance, as well as to 
the young ladies, to whom as viator you 
' ■ ■ be a guardian. 
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My friend. Sir Roger de Coverley, when 
we last met together at the club, told 
that he had a great mind to see the i 
tragedy' with me, assuring me at the s; 
time, that he had not been at a play these 
twenty years. ' The last 1 saw,' said Sir 
Roger, ' ' was The Committee, which I 
should not have gone to neither, had not I 
been told befor^and that it was a good 
churchof England comedy.' He then pro- 
ceeded to inquire of me who this distrest 
mother was; and upon hearing that she w^ 
Hector's widow, he told me that her hus- 
band was a brave man, and that when he 
was a schoolboy he had read his life at the 
end of the dictionary. My friend asked me 
in the next place, ifthere would not be some 
danger in coming home late, in case the 
Mohocks should be abroad. 'I assure you,' 
says he, ' I thought I had fallen into their 
hands last night;fov I observed two or three 
lusty black men that followed me half way 
up Fleet-street, and mended their pace be- 
hmd me, in proportion as I put on to gef 
away from them. You must Know,' conti- 
nued the knight with a smile, ' I fancied 
they had a mind to hunt me; for I remem- 
ber an honest gentleman in my neighbour- 
hood, who was served such a trick m King 
Charles the Second's time, for which reason 
he has not ventured himself in town ever 
Mnce. I might have shown them very good 
sport, had this been their design; for, as I 
am an old fox-hunter, I should have turned 
and dodged, and have played them a thou- 
sand tricks thej had never seen in their 
lives bpfore.' Sir Roger added that *if these 



out,' says he, 'at theendofNorfolk__ ._., 
where I doubled the comer, and got shelter 
in my lodgings before they could imagine 
what was Become of me. However,' says 
theknight, 'if CaptainSentry wiUmakeone 
with us to-morrow night, and you will both 
of you call upon me about four o'clock, that 
we may be at the house before it is ftiU, I 
will have my own coach in readiness to at- 
tend you, for John tells me he has got the 
fore-wheels mended.' 

The captam, who did not f^l to meet me 
there at the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger 
fear nothing, for that he had put on the 
same sword which he made use of at the 
battle of Steenkirk. Sir Roger's servants, 
and among the rest mv old friend the butler, 
had, Ifound, provided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon 
.■l: -jjj_ vVTien we had placed him 



head of his footmen in the rear, wc convoy 
cd him in safety to the playhouse, where 
after having marched up the entry in good 
order, the captain and I went in with him, 
and seated him betwixt us in the pit. As 
soon as the house was fuU, and the candles 
lighted, my old friend stood up, and looked 
about him with that pleasure which a mind 
seasoned with humanity naturally feels in 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people 
who seem pleased with one another, and 
partake of the same common entei-t^nment. 
1 could not but fancy to myself, as the old 
stood up in the middle of the pit, that 
he made a very proper centre to a tragic 
audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, 
the knight told mc, that he did not believe the 
kingof Francehimself hadabetterstrut. I 
was indeed very attentive to my old fiiend's 
remarks, because I looked upon them as a 
piece of natural criticism, and was well 
pleased to hear him, at the conclusion of 
almost every scene telling me that he could 
not imagine how the play would end. One 
while he appeared much concerned for An 
dromache; and a little while after as much 
for Hermione; and was extremely puzzled 
I think what would become of Pyrrhus, 
When Sir Rc^er saw Andromache's ob- 
stinate refusal to her lover's importunities, 
he whispered me in the ear, that he was 
sure she would never have him; to which 
he added, with a more than ordinary ve- 
hemence, 'You can't imagine, sir, what it 
is to have to do with a widow.' Upon 
Pyrrhus's threatening afterwards to leave 
her, the knight shook his head, and mut- 
tered to himself, 'Ay, do if you can. ' This 
part dwelt so much upon my friend's imagi- 
nation, that at the close of the tWrd act, as 
I was thinking of something else, he whis- 
pered me in my ear, 'These widows, sir, 
are the most perverse creatures in the 
world. But pray,' says he, 'you that are 

"'"C, is the play according to your dra- 

rules, as you call them? Should your 
people in tragedy always talk to be under- 
stood? Why, there is not a angle sentence 
in this play that I do not know the mean- 

The fourth act very luckily began before 
I had time to give the old gentleman an.an- 
Well, says the kmght, sitting down 
with great satisfaction, '1 suppose we are 
now to see Hector's ghost.' He then re- 
newed his attention, and, from time to time 
fell a-praising the widow. He made. In- 
deed, a little mistake as to one of her pages, 
whom at his first entering he took for As- 
tyanax; but quickly set himself right in thaf 
particular, though, at the same time, ha 
owned he should have been very glad t.t 
have seen the little boy, who, says he, musi 
needs be a very fine child by the account 
^ven of him. Upon Hermione'; 



in his coach, with myself at his left hand, going o^ with a menace to Pyrrhus, the 
the captajnbefore him, andhisbutleratthe audience gave a loud clap, to which Sir 

. J Roger added, 'On my word, a notable 

• The Disttesi Mother. 1 young "- ' * 
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, As there was a very remarkable silence 
and stillness in the au<Mence during the 
whole action, it was natural for them to 
take the opportunity of the intervals be- 
tween the acts to express their opinion of 
the players, and of their respective parts. 
Sir Roger, hearing; a cluster of them prmse 
Orestes, struck m with them, and told 
thera, that he thought his friend Pylades 
was a very sensible man. As they were 
afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger 
put in a second lime. 'And let me tell 
you,' says he, ' though he speaks but little, 
I like the old fellow in whiskers as well as 
any of them.' Captwn Sentry, seeing two 
or three wags who sat near us, lean with ai 
attentive ear towards Sir Rpger, and fear 
ing lest they should smoke the knight, 
plucked him by the elbow, and whispr""'' 
something in his- ear, that lasted till 
opening of the fifth act The knight 
wonderfully attentive to the account which 
Orestes gives of Pyrrhus's death, and i 
the conclusion of it, told me it was such 
bloody piece of work that he was glad .. 
was not done upon the stage. Seeing after- 
wards Orestes in his raring fit, he grf" 
more than ordinarily serious, and took c 
casion to moralize (in his way,) upon 
evilconscience, adding, that Orestes, inl 
madness, looked as if Tie saw sometVung. 

As we were the first that came into t.. . 
house, so we were the last that went out of 
itj being resolved to have a clear passage 
for our old friend, whom we did not care to 
venture among the jostling of the crowd. 
Sir Roger went out fully satisfied with his 
entertainment, and we guarded him to his 
lodging in the same manner that we brought 
him to the playhouse; being highly pleased 
for my own part, not only with the per- 
formance of the excellent piece which had 
been jjresented, but with the satisfaction 
which it had given to the old man. L. 
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—-.v.^. ..-.-. .jit in Oflo^-sa£«? 

You'd Ihink no fiwle disgrac'* Ibe fcnner reign. 

And. having once Been wrong, will be so siil'l. 

' Mb.. Spectator, — As you are the daily 
uideavourer to promote learning and good 
sense, I thmk myself obliged to suggest to 
your conaderation whatever may promote 
or prejudice them. There is an evil which 



has prevdled from generation to genera- 
tion, which gray h^rs and tyrannical custom 
continue to support: I hope your spectato- 
rial authority wiO give a seasonable check 
to the spread of the infection; I mean dd 
men's overbearing the strongest sense of 
their juniors by the mere force of seniority : 
so that, for a young man in the bloom of 
life, and vigour of age, to give a reasonable 
contradiction to his elders, is esteemed an 
unpardonable insolence, and regarded as 
reversing the decrees of nature. I am a 

Eoung man, I confess; yet I honour the gray 
ead as much as any one; however, when, 
in company with old men, ■ I hear them 
speak obscurely, or reason preposterously, 
(mto which absurdities, prejudice, pride, or 
interest, will sometimes throw the wisest,) 
I count it no crime to rectify their rea- 
sonings, unless conscience must truckle to 
ceremony, and truUi fdl a sacrifice to com- 
pldsance. The strongest arguments are 
enervated, and the brightest evidence disap- 
pears, befofe those tremendous reasonines 
and dazzling discoveries of venerable old 
age. "You are young, giddy-headed fel- 
lows; you have not yet had experience of the 
world" Thus we young folks find our am- 
bition cramped, and our laziness indulged; 
since while young we have littie room to 
display ourselves; and, when old, the weak- 
ness of nature must pass for strength of 
sense, and we hope that hoary heads will 
raise us above the attacks of contradic 
tion. Now, sir, as you wotdd enliven our 
activity in the pursuit of learning, take our 
case into conaderation; and, with a gloss on 
brave Elihu's sentiments, assert the rights 
of youth, and prevent the pernicious en- 
croachments otage. The generous reason- 
ings of that gallant youth would adorn your 
paper; and I beg you would insert them, 
not doubting but that they will rive good 
entertainment to the most intelligent of 
your readers.' 

"So these three men ceased to answer 
Job, because he was righteous in his own * 
eyes. Then waskindledthewrathof Elihu, 
the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the kin 
dred of Bam: against Job was his wrath 
kindled, because he justified himself rather 
than God. Also arainst his three friends 
was his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer, and yet had condemned 
Job. Now Elihu had w^ted till Job had 
spoken, because they were elder than he. 
When Elihu saw there was no answer in 
the mouth of these three men, then his 
wrath was kindled- And Elihn, the son of 
Barachel the Bujite, answered and said, I 
am young, and ye are very old; wherefore 
I was siraid and durst not show you mine 
opinion. I s£ud, days should speak, and 
multitude of years should teach wisdom. 
But there is a spirit in man, and the bspi- 
raUon ot the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing. Great men are not always wise: 
neither do the aged understand judgment 
Therefore I said. Hearken to me, I also 
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will show mine opinion. Behold, I wmted 
for your words; I gave ear to your rea^ 
whilst you searched out what to say, 1 
I attended unto you: and behald there 
none of you that convinced Job, or that 
answ;red his words: lest yon should say. 
We have found out wisdom ; God thrusteth 
him down, not man. Now he hath not di- 
rected his words against me; neither will I 
answer him with your speeches. They 
were amazed: they answered no more; they 
left ofiF speaking. When I had waited (for 
they spake not, but stood still and answered 
no more,) I SMd, I will answer also my 
part, I also will show mine opinion. For I 
am full of matter, the spirit within me con- 
straineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine 
which hath no vent, it is ready to burst like 
new bottles. I will speak that I may be re- 
freshed; I will open my lips and answer. 
Let me not, I pray you, accept any man's 
person, neither let me give flattering tides 
unto man. For I know not to g^vc flatter- 
ing titles; in so doing ray Maker would soon 
take me away." 

'Mr, Spectator, — I have formerly 
read with great satisfaction your paper 
about idols, and the behaviour of gentle- 
men in those coffee-houses where womet 
officiate; and impatiently waited to see you 
take India and China shops into con^dera- 
tion; but since you have passed us over in 
Mlence, either that you have not as yel 
thought us worth your notice, or that the 
^ievances we lie under have escaped youi 
discerning eye, I must mak( 
to you, and am encouraged 
you seem a little at leisure at this prese 
writing- I am, dear sir, one of flie ti: 
China-women about town; and though 
say it, keep as good things and receive Ss 
fine company as any over this end of the 
town, let the other be who she will, 
short, I am in a fair way to be easy, ' . _ _ 
it not for a club of female rakes, who, under 
pretence of taking their innocent rambles, 
forsooth, and diverting the spleen, seldom 
fail to plague me twice or thrice a day, to 
cheapen tea, or buy a skreen. What else 
should they mean? as they often repeat it. 
These rakes are your idle ladies of fashion, 
who, having nothing to do, employ them- 
selves in tumbling over my ware. One of 



the better for it. Lord, what signifies one' 
poor pot of tea, considering the trouble they 
put me to? Vapours, Mr. Spectator, are 
terrible things; for, though I am not pos- 
sessed by them myself, I suffer more from 
them than jf I were. Now 1 must beg of 
you to admonish all such day-goblins to 
make fewer visits, or to be less troublesome 
when they come to one's shop; and to con- 
vince them that we honest shop-keepers 
have something better to do than to cure 
folks of the vapours gratis. A young son of 
mine, a school-boy, is my secretary, so I 
hope you will make allowances. I am, sir, 
your constant reader, and very humble 
servant, 

' REBECCA the distressed. 
March the 22d.' T. 



It because 
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;r buy any thing,) cdls for 
set of tea-dishes, another for a bason, a third 
for my best green tea, and even to the punch- 
bowl, there s scarce a piece in my shop but 
must be displaced, and the whole agree- 
able architecture disordered, so that I can 
compare them to nothing but to the night- 
goblins that take a pleasure to overturn 
Qie disposition of plates and cKshes in the 
kitchens of your house\rifery mwds. Well, 
after all this racket and clatter, this is too 
dear, that is their aversion; another thing 
is charming, but not wanted; the ladies are 
cured of the spleen, but I am not a sliilling 
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'hiJejstsoft-mouUi'lsnf biMilEhimuttecoutsG. 

I HAVE lately received a third letter from 
the gentleman who has already given the 
pubhc two essays upon education. As his 
thoughts seem to be very just and new upon 
this subject, I shall communicate them to 



'Sir, — If I had not been hindered by 
some extraori^nary business, I should have 
sent you sooner my further tlioughts upon 
education. You may please to remember, 
that in my last letter, lendeavoured to give 
the best reasons that could be ui^d in 
favour of a private or public education. 
Upon the whole, it may perhaps be thought 
that I seemed rather inclined to the latter, 
though at the same time I confessed that 
virtue, which ought to be our first and prin- 
cipal care, was more usually acquired in 
the former, 

• I intended, therefore, in this letter, to 
offer at methods, by which I conceive boys 
might be made to improve in virtue as they 
advance in letters, 

1 know that in most of our pubUc schools 
e is punished and discouraged, whenevei 
_. _3 found out: but this is fer from being 
sufficient, unless our youth are at the same 
time taught to form a right ju<^;ment of 
things, and to know what is properly virtue. 
'To this end, whenever they read the 
lives and actions of such men as have been 
famous in thdr generation, it should not be 
thought enough to make them barely un- 
derstand so many Greek or Latin sentences; 
but they should be asked their opinion of 
such an action or saying, and obliged to pve 
their reasons why they take it to be good 
or bad. By this means they would insensi- 
bly arrive at proper notions of courage, 
ferance, honour, and justice, 
here must be great care taken how 
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the example of any particular person 
recommended to them in grossj instead i _ 
which they ought to be taught wherein 
such a man, though great in some respects, 
was weak and faulty in others. For want 
of this caution, a boy is often so daziled 
■with the lustre of a great character, that 
he confounds its beauties with its blemishes, 
and looks even upon the faulty part of it 
with an eye of admiration, 

' I have often wondered how Alexander, 
who was naturally of a generous and merci- 
ful disposition, came to be guilty of so bar- 
barous an action as that of dragging the 
governor of a town after his chariot. I 
Know this is generally ascribed to his pas- 
sion for Homer, but I lately met with a 
passage in Plutarch, which, if I am not 
very much mistaken, still rives us a dearer 
light into the motives of this action. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Alexander in his youth 
had a master named Lysimachus, who, 
though he was a man destitute of all polite- 
ness, ingratiated himself both with Philip 
and his pupil, and became the second man 
at court, bv calling the king Peleus, the 
Prince Achilles, and himsetf Phceiiix. It is 
no wonder if Alexander, having been thus 
used not only to admire but to personate 
Achilles, should think it glorious to imitate 
him in this piece of cruelty and extrava- 

'To carry this thought yet further, 1 
shall submit it to your consideration, whe- 
ther, instead of a theme or copy of verses, 
which are the usual exercises, as they are 
called in the school phrase, it would not be 
more proper that ahoy should be tasked, 
once or twice a week, to write down his 
opinion of such persons and things as occur 
to him by his reading; that he should des- 
cant upon the actions of Tvimus, or ^neas; 
show wherein they excelled, or were de- 
fective; censure or approve any particular 
action; observe how it might liave been 
carried to a greater degree of perfectit" 
and how it exceeded or fell short of a 
other. He might at the same time mark 
what was moral in any speech, and how 
far it agreed with the character of the per- 
son speaking. This exercise would soon 
strengthen his judgment in what is blame- 
able or praiseworthy, and give him an early 
seasoning of morahty, 

' Next to those examples which may be 
met with in books, I veiy much approve 
Horace's way of settmg before youth the 
infamous or honourable chfiracters of their 
contemporaries. That poet tells us, this 
was the method his father made use of to 
incline him to any particular virtue, or give 
him an aversion to any particular vice. 
"If," says Horace, "my father advised 
me to live within bounds, and be contented 
with the fortune he should leave me; ' Do 
you not see,' says he, ' the miserable condi- 
tion of Burrus, and the son of Albus? Let 
the misfortunes of those two wretches teach 
vou to avoid luxury and extravagance If 



he would mspire me with an abhorrence 
of debauchery, 'Do not,' says he, 'make 
yourself like Sectanus, when you may be 
happy in the enjoyment of lawful pleasures. 
How scandalous, says he, ' is the character 
of Trebonius, who was lately caught in bed 
with another man's wife!' To illustrate 
the force of this method, the poet adds, that 
as a headstrong patient who vnil not follow 
at first his physician's prescriptions, grows 
orderly when he hears that the neighbours 
die all about him; so youth is often fright- 
ened from vice, by hearing the ill report it 
brills upon others. 

' Xenophon's schools of equity, in his Lite 
of Cyrus the Great, are sufficiently famous. 
He tells us, that the Persian children went 
to school, and employed their time as diU 
gently in learning the principles of justice 
and sobriety, as the youth in other countries 
did to acquire the most dif&cult arts and 
sciences; their governors spent most part 
of the day in hearing their mutual accusa- 
tions one against the other, whether for 
violence, cheating, slander, or ingratitude; 
and taught them how to give judgment 
ag^st those wlio were found to be any 
ways guilty of these crimes. I omit the 
story Wf the long and short coat, foi- which 
Cyrus himself was punished, as a case 
equally known with any in Littieton, 

' The method which Apuleius tells us the 
Indian Gymnosophists took to educate their 
disciples, is still more curious and remark 
able. His words are as follow: "When 
their dinner is ready, before it is served 
up, the masters inquire of eveiy particular 
scholar how he has employed his time since 
■rising: some of them answer, that, 
having been chosen as arbiters between two 
persons, they have composed their differ- 
ences, and made them friends; some that 
tiiey have been executing the orders of 
their parents; and others, that they have 
either found out something new by their 
apphcation, or learnt it from the in- 
'■ons of their fellows. But if there 
s to be any one among them who 
make it appear that he has em- 
ployed the morning to advantage, he is 
immediately excluded from the company, 
and obliged to work while the rest are at 
dinner." 

'It is not impossible, that from these 
several ways of producing virtue in the 
minds of boys, some general method might 
be invented, Whatl would endeavour to 
inculcate is, that our youth cannot be too 
soon taught the principles of virtue, seeing 
the first impressions which are made on 
the mind, are always the sti-ongest, 

'The archbishop of Cambray makes 
Telemachus say, that, though he was young 
years, he was old in the art of knowing 
— -- keep both his own and his friends' 
secrexs. "When my father," says' the 
prince, " went to the siege of Troy, he 
took me on his knees, and, after having 
embraced and blessed n 
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rounded by the nobles of Ithaca, ' O my 
friends,' says he, ' into yOur hands I com- 
mit tlie education of my son; if ever you 
loved his father, show it in your care to- 
wards him; hut, above all, do not omit to 
form him just, sincere, and faithful inkeep- 
ingasecret' These words of my father," 
says Telemachus, " were continually re- 
peated to me by his friends in his absence; 
who made no scruple of communicating to 
me their uneasiness to see my mother sur- 
rounded with lovers, and the measures they 
designed to take on that occasion." He 
adds, that he was so ravished at being thus 

treated like a man, and at the confii 

reposed in him, that he never once abused 
it; nor could all the insinuations of his 
father's rivals ever get him to betray what 
was committed to him under the seal of 
secrecy. 

' There is hardly any virtue which a lad 
might not thus learn by practice and ex- 
ample. 

'I have heard of a good man, who used 
at certain times to rive his scholars 
pence a-piece, that they might tell him the 
next day how they had employed it. The 
third part was always to be laid out in 



he had chosen a fit obj* 

' In short, nothing is more wanting to our 
public schools, than that the masters of 
tiiem should use the same cave in fashioning 
the manners of their scholars, as in forming 
thdr tongues to the learned la^uages. 
Wherever the former is omitted, Icannot 
help agreeing with Mr. Locke, that a man 
must have a very strange value for words, 
when, preferring the languages of the 
Greeks and Romans to that which made 
them such brave men, he can think it worth 
while to hazard the innocence and virtue 
of his son for a little Greek and Latin. 



_..„... jt importance, and what _ _ __ . _. 
member to have yet seen treated by any 
author, I have sent you what occurred to 
me on it from my own observation, or read- 
ing, and which you may dther suppress or 
publish, as you tljink fit I am, sir, yours. 
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Nil fliit unquara 

Tam diBpar sibi. Har. Sat, iii. Lib. 1, 18. 

I FIND the tragedy of the Distrest Mo- 
ther* is pubhshed to-day. The author of 
the prologue,! I gaippose, pleads an old 
excuse I have read somewhere, of ' being 
dull with design;' and the gentleman who 
writ the epilogue^f has, to my knowledge, 
"" "hofgreater moment to value him- 



10 much of greater n 



* By A. Phillipfl, ftrst publj 






self upon, that he will earfly forpve me for 
publishing the exceptions made against 
gaiety at the end of serious entertainments 
in the following letter: I should be more 
unwilling to pardon him, than any body, a 
practice winch cannot have any ill conse- 
quence but from the abilities of the person 
who is guilty of it. 

' Mr. Spectator, — I had the happiness 
the other night of sitting very near you, and 
your worthy friend Sir Roger, at the acting 
of the new tragedy, which you have, in a 
late paper or two, so justly recommended. 
I was highly plea-sed with fee advantageous 
situation fortune had gjven me in pladng 
me so near two gentlemen, fi-om one of 
which I was sure to hear such reflections 
on the several incidents of the play as pure 
nature suggested, and from the other, such 
as flowed^om the exactest art and judg- 
ment: though I must confess that my cu- 
rioaty led me so much to observe the 
knight's reflections, that I was not well at 
leisure to improve myself by yours. Na- 
ture, I found, played her part m the knight 
pretty well, till at the last concluding lines 
she entirely forsook him. You must know, 
ar, that it is always my custom, wlien I 
have been well entertdned at a new tragedy, 
to make my retreat before the facetious 
epilogue enters; not but that those pieces 
are often very well written, but having paid 
down n^ half-crown, and made a fair pur- 
chase ofas much of the pleaang melancholy 
as the poet's art can afford me, or my own 
nature admit of, I am willing to carry some 
of it home with me; and cannot endure to 
be at once tricked out of all, though by the 
wittiest dexterity in the world. However, 
I kept my seat the other night in hopes of 
finding my own sentiments of the matter 
favoured byyourfriends; when, to my great 
surprise, Ifound the knight entering with 
equal pleasure into both parts, and as much 
satisfied with Mrs. Oldfield's gaiety as he 
had been before with Andromache's great- 
Whethcr this were no more than an 
t of the knight's peculiar humanity, 
pleased to find at last, that, after all the 
' gical doings, every thing was safe and 
[1, 1 do not know; but for my own part, 
Lust confess, I was so dissatisfied, that I 
.. ..5 sorry the poet had saved Andromache, 
and could heartily have wished that he had 
left herstone-dead upon thestage. For you 
cannot imagine, Mr. Spectator, the mis 
chief she was reserved to do me. I found my 
soul, during the action, gradually worked 
— •■') the highest pitch, and felt Uie exalted 
on which all generous minds conceive 
at the sight of virtue in distress. The im- 
presMOn, believe me, ar, was so strong 
upon me, that I am persuaded, if I had 
been let alone in it, I could, at an extremity, 
have ventured to defend yourself and bir 
Roger against half a score of the fiercest 
Mohocks ; but Uie ludicrous epilogue in the 
close extinguished all my ardour, and made 
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me look upon all such noble achievements 
as downright silly and romantic What the 
rest of the audience felt, I cannot so well 
'-ell. For myself I must declare, that at the 
end of the play I found my soul uniform, 
and all of a piece; but at the end of the 
epilogue it was so jumbled together, and 
divided between jest and earnest, that, if 
you will forgive me an extravagant fancy, 
1 will here set it down. I could not but 
fancy, if my soul had at that moment quit- 
ted. my body, and descended to the poetical 
shades in the posture it was then in, what a 
strange fip:ure it would have made among 
them. They would not have known what 
to have maae of my motley spectre, halif 
comic and half tragic, all over resembling 
a ridiculous face that at the same time 
laughs on one side and cries on the other. 
The only defence, I think, I have ever heard 
made for this, as it seems to me the most 
unnatural tack of the comic Ual to the tragic 
head, is tills, that the minds of the audience 
must be refreshed, and gentlemen and ladies 
not sent away to their own homes with too 
dismal and melancholy thoughts abont them ■ 
for who knows the consequence of this? We 
are much obliged, indeed, to the poets, for 
the great tenderness they express for the 
safety of our persons, and heartily thank 
them for it. But if that be all, pray, good 
sir, assure them, that we are none of us like 
to come to any great harm; and that, let 
them do their best, we shall in all proba 
bility live out the length of our davs, and fre- 
quent the theatres more than ever. What 
makes me more desirous to have some in- 
formation of this matter ia, because of an 
ill consequence or two atteni^ne it: for a 
great many of our church musicians being 
related to the theatre, they have, in imita- 
tion of these epilogues, introduced, in their 
larewell voluntaries, a sort of muac quite 
foreign to the deagn of church-services, to 
the great prejudice of well-disposed people. 
Those fingering gentlemen should be in- 
formed, that they ought to suit their airs to 
tlie place and business, and that the musi- 
cian is obliged to keep to the text as much 
as the preacher. For want of this, 1 have 
found by experience a great deal of mis- 
chief. When the preacher has often, with 
great piety, and art enough, handled his 
subject, and the judidous clerk has with 
the utmost diligence culled out two staves 
proper to the discourse, and I have foimd 
in myself and the rest of the pew, good 
thoughts and dispositions, they have been, 
all in a moment, dissipated by a merry jig 
from tlie orean-loft. One knows not what 
further ill effects the epilogues I have been 
speaking of may in time produce: but this 
I am credibly informed of, that Paul Lor- 
rain* has resolved upon a very sudden re- 
formation in his tragical dramas; and that, 
d.t tlie next monthly performance, he de- 



signs, instead of a penitential psalm, to dis 
miss his audience with an excellent new 
ballad of his own composing. Pray, sir, do 
what you can to put a stop to these growing 
evils, and you wiU very much oblige your 
humble servant, 

'PHYSIBULUS.' 
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LoNGiNus has observed that there may 
; a loftiness in sentiments where there is 
) passion, and brings instances out rf an 
cient authors to support this his opinion. 
The pathetic, as that great critic observes, 
may arlmate and inflame the sublime, but 
is not essential to it. Accor^ngly, as he 
further remarks, we very often find tliat 
those who excel most in stirring im the 
passions very often want the talent olwrit- 
— 'I the gi-eat and subUme manner, and 
the contrary, ATilton has shown him- 
self a master in both these ways of writing. 
The seventh book, which we are now en- 
tering upon, is an instance of that sublime 
which is not mixed and worked up witfi 
rion. The author appears in a kind of 
iposed and sedate majesty; and Uiough 
the sentiments do not give so great an 
emotion as those in the iormev book, they 
abound with as magnificent ideas. The 
sixth book, Uke a troubled ocean, repre 
sents greatness in confusion; the seventh 
affects the imagination hke the ocean in 
a calm, and fills the mind of the reader, 
without producing in it any thing like tu- 
mult or agitation. 

The critic above-mentioned, among the 
rules which he lays down for succeeding in 
the sublime way of writing, proposes to his 
reader, that he should imitate the most 
celebrated authors who have gone before 
him, and have been engaged m works of 
the same nature; as in particular that, if 
he writes on poetical subjects, he should 
consider how Homer would have spoken on 
such an occasion. By this means one great 
genius often catches the flame from another, 
and writes in his spirit, without copying 
servilely after him. There are a thousand 
shining passages in Virgil, which have been 
Ughted up by Homer, 

Milton, though his own natural strength 
of genius was capable of furnishing out a 
pertect work, has doubtless very much 
raised and ennobled his conceptions by 
such an imitation as that which Longinui 
f.f r recommended, 
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111 tnis book which g^ves us ai 

of the six days' works, the poet received 
but very few assistances from heathen 
imters, who are strangers to the wonders 
of creation. But as there are many glorious 
strokes of poetry upon this subject in holy 
writ, the author has numberless allusions to 
them through the whole course of this book. 
The great critic I liave before mentioned, 
though a heathen, has taken notice of the 
sublime manner in which the lawgiver of 
the Jews has described the creation in the 
first chapter of Genesis; and there are many 
other passages in scripture which rise up 
to the same majesty, where the subject i; 
touched upon. Wlton has shown his judg- 
ment very remarkably, in making use of 
such of these as were proper for his poem, 
and indulyqualifyingthose strains of eastern 
poetiy which were suited to readers whose 
imaginatiorts were set to a higher pitch than 
those of colder climates. 

Adam's speech to the angel, wherein 
he desires an account of what had passed 
within t!ie regions of nature before the 
creation, is very great and solemn. The 
following lines, in which he tells him, that 
the day is not too far spent for him to enter 
upon such a subject, are exquisite in their 
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The angel's encouraging our first parents 
in a modest pursmt after knowledge, with 
the causes which he assigins for the creation 
of the world, are very just and beautifiil. 
The Messiah, by whom, as we are told in 
scripture, the heavens were made, goes 
forth in the power of his Father, surrounded 
withahostof angels, and clothed with such 
a majest)[ as becomes his entering upon a 
work which, accor^ng to our conceptions, 
appears the utmost exertion of Omnipo- 
tence. What a beautiful description has 
our author rwsed upon that hint in one of 
the prophets! 'And behold there came 
four chanots out from between two ruoun- 
tajns, and the 
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SpontsiisDii*, ItH wHi&a Uism sidiit liv'd. 
AtteudHJit on tbt^ liord; heaT'il opened wide 
Her erer-duTing giieB. hanaonious sound I 
On gotden hinges moving 

1 have before taken notice of these cha- 
riots of God, and of these gates of heaven; 
and shall here only add, that Homer i^ves 
us the same idea of the latter as opening 
of themselves; though he afterwards takes 
off from it, by telling us, that the Hours 
first of all removed those prodigious heaps 



On heaVnly ground they stood, and ftom the shore 
They raw^ the vart inuneasur»bla ahyra 
OotragBoua ag a an, danc, yaatefia, wild, 
Up ttom tOB bottom tnm'd by Auriooa winds 
And surging wares, as mountains to tusault 
HeavM'fl lid^t, and with lie centre mii the xOe. 

akuce, ye tronbled iraveu ; and thoo, deen, neaee J 
Said then 111' onmifle Wori, " Tour discwd cod I" 
Nor BCald, but, on lbs wlngB of chenthim 
Uplitled, in palsnml gloif rgde 
Far into C3tBoi, and & world unborn ; 
FoiOinoBiiMtdbiiToiM. Bim all his train 
Follow'd in bright proeeiaion. lo behold 
Creation, and Uia wonden of his might. 
Then m^ the ferridirheels; and in hia hand 
He took tbs gtdden compasses, prepar'd 

The aniverse, and all created tbings : 
One fioc he centred, and the other lum'd 
Bound Ua-ouib the vast profundity ebscure, 

This !»' thy jualtinjuinft«n'ce,Ow'orLdr ''^'' 

The thought of the golden compasses is 
conceived altogether in Homer's spirit, and 
is a verj' noble incident in this wonderful 
description. Homer, when he speaks of 
the gods, ascribes to them several arms and 
instruments with the same greatness of 
imagination. Let the reader only peruse 
the description of Minerva's ieg^s or buck- 
ler, in the fifth book, with her spear which 
would overturn whole squadrons, and her 
helmet thatwassufBcient to cover an army 
drawn out of a hundred cities. The golden 
compasses, in theabove-mentioned passage, 
appear Every natural instmmentin the hand 
of him whom Plato somewhere calls the Di- 
vine Geometrician. As poetry delights in 
clothing abstracted ideas in allegories and 
sensible images, we find a magnificent de- 
scription of the creation, formed aftcc the 
same maimer, in one of the prophets, 
wherein he describes the Almighty Archi- 
tect as measuring the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, meting out the heavens with 
his span, comprehending the dust of the 
earth in a measure, weighing the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance, 
Another of them describmg the Supreme 
Being in this great work of creation, re 
presents Mm as laybg the foundations of the 
earth, and stretching a line upon it; and, 
in another place, as garnishing the heavens, 
stretching out the north over the empty 
place, and hanging the earth upon nothing. 
This last noble thought Milton has ex- 
pressed in the following verse; 
And earth SElf- balanced on her centre hung. 
The beauties of description in this book 
e so very thick, that it is impossible to 
numerate them in this paper. The poet 
as employed on them the whole energy of 
ar tongue. The several p-eat scenes of 
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. _._ up to view one after 
other, in such a manner, that the feader 
scenis present at this wonderful work, and 
to assist among the choirs of angels who 
:ire the spectators of it. How glorious is the 
conclusion of the first day! 
—Thus was Ihe firal day even and morn, 



We have the same elevation of thought 
in the third day, when the mountains w— - 
brought forth, and the deep was made : 




We have also 

vegetable world, describe... _._ . 

work, which is filled with all the ^ 

that other poets have larished on their de- 
scription of the spring, and leads the rea- 
der's imagination into a theatre equally 
surpriang and beautifuL 

The several glories of the heavens make 
their appearance on the fourth day; 

Pint in hia eaat Ihe glnrioua lamp was seen. 

Kegenl of day, and all the hoiizen round 



But DjniHlte in levelled wot 
His miRDT, with fliU ttce < 
EVom hlio. tfbr other llahts i 
Tn that upect, and HtiS the 
Till night ; tbea in ths east 






With tbiHiBiuid lesaet liihla dividual holds, 
With IbDussnd thouBsnd stars, thai then appeor'd 
Spttnglinf the bemiaphere 

One would wonder how the poet could 
be so concise in his description of the six 
days' works, as to comprehend them with- 
in the bounds of an episode, and, at the 
same time, so particular, as to give us a 
lively idea of them. This is still more re- 
markable in his account of the fifth and 
sixth days, in which he has drawn out to 
our view the whole ajumal creation, from 
the reptile to the behemoth. As the lion 
and the leviathan are two of the noblest 
productions in the world of living creatures, 
the reader will find a most exquisite spirit 
of poetry in the account which our author 
gives us of them. The sixth day concludes 
with the formation of man, upon which the 
angel takes occasion, as he did after the 
battle in heaven, to remind Adam of his 
obedience, which was the principal deagn 
of this visit. " 

The poet afterwards represents the Mes- 
siah returning into heaven, and taking a 
survey^ of his great work. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly sublime in this part of 
the poem, where the author describes the 
it period of time, filled with so many 



ascended up in triumph through the ever, 
lasting gates; when he looked down with 
pleasure upon his new creation; when 
every part of nature seemed to rejoice in 
its existence, when the moming-stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted 






inipllBh'd lbs sixth day 



n of hearens. his high abode. 



I cannot conclude this book upon the 
creation without mentioning a poem which 
has lately appeai^ed under that title.* The 
work was undertaken with so good an in- 
tention, and is executed with so great a mas- 
tery, that it deserves to be looked upon as 
one of the most useful and noble produc- 
tions in our English verse. The reader 
cannot but he pleased to find the depths of 
philosophy enlivened with all the charms 
of poetry, and to see so great a strength of 
reason, amidst so beautiful a redundancy 
of the imagination. The author has shown 
us that design in all the works of nature 
which necessaiily leads us to the know 
ledge of its first cause. In short, he has 
illustrated, by numberless and incontest- 
able instances, that divine wisdom which 
the son of Sirach has so nobly ascribed to 
the Supreme Being in his formation of the 
world, when be teflS-us, that ' He created 
her, and saw her, and numbered her, and 
ed her out upon all his works. ' 
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I TAKE it to be the highest in . . _ .. 
loble mind, to bear great qualities without 
liscovering in a man s behaviour any con- 
ciousness that he is superior to the rest of 
the world. Or, to say it otherwise, it is 
the duty of a great person so to demean 
himself, as that, whatever endowments he 
may have, he may appear to value himself 
upon no qualities but such as any man may 
arrive at. He ought to think no man valuable 
butforhispublicspirit,justice,and integrity; 
and all other endowments to be esteemed 
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only as tliey contribute to the exerting 
those virtues. Such a man, if he is wise or 
valiant, knows it is of no consideration to 
other men that he is so, but as he employs 
those high talents for their use and. service. 
He who affects the applauses and addresses 
of a multitude, or assumes to himself a 
preeminence upon any other consideration, 
mustsoon turn admiration into contempt. 
It is certdn that there can be no merit in 
any man who is not conscious of it; but the 
sense that it is valuable only according to 
the application of it, makes that superi- 
ority amiable, which would otherwise be 
invi'dious. In this light it is considered as 
a thing in which every man bears a share. 
It annexes the ideas of dignity, power, and 
fame, in an agreeable and femihar manner, 
to him who is posse^or of it; and all men 
who are strangers to him are naturally in- 
cited to indulge a curiosity in beholding 
the person, behaviour, feature, and shape 
of him in whose character, perhaps, each 
manhtfdformedsomethingin common with 
himself. 

Whether snch, or any other, are the 
causes, all rnenhaveayeamingcuriosity to 
behold a man of heroic worth. I have had 
many letters from all parts of this kingdom, 
that request I would give them an exact ac- 
count of the stature, the mien, the aspect of 
the prince who lately visited England, and 
has done such wonders for the liberty of 
Europe. It would puzzle the most curious 
to form tolumself the sort of man my seve- 
ral rorrespondents expect to hear of by the 
n mentioned, when they desire a de- 



. It M their own circumstances, in all their 
inquiries. A friend of mine in Wales be- 
seeches me to be very exact in my account 
of that wonderful man who had marched 
an army and all its baggage over the Alps; 
and if possible, to learn whether the pea- 
sant who showed him the way, and is 
drawn in the map, be yet living. A gen- 
tleman from the university, who is deeply 
intent on the study of humanity, desires me 
to be as particular, if I had an opportunity, 
in observing the whole interview between 
his highness and our late general. Thus do 
men's fancies work according to their se- 
veral educations and circumstances; but all 
pay a respect, mixed with admiration, to 
this illustrious character. I have waited 
for his arrival in Holland, before I would 
let my correspondents know that I have not 
been so uncunous a Spectator as not to have 
seen prince Eugene.' It would be very 
difficult, as I said just now, to answer every 
expectation of those who have written to 



.n that head; nor is it posable for 

to find words to let one know what an art- 
ful glance there is in his countenance who 
surprised Cremona; how daring he appears 



who forced the trenches at Turin: but in 
general I can say, that he who beholds him 
wiU easily expect from him any thing that 
is to be imagined, or executed, by the wit 
or force of man. The prince is of that 
stature which makes aman most easily be- 
come all parts of exerdse; has height to be 
graceful on occasions of state and ceremo- 
ny, and no less adapted^or agility and de- 
spatch! his aspect is erect and composed; 
his eye lively and thoughtful, yet .rather 
vigilant than sparkling; his action and ad- 
dress the most easy imaginable, and his be 
haviour in an assembly peculiarljr graceful 
in a certain art of mixing insensiWy with 
the rest, and becoming one of the company, 
instead of receiving the courtship of it. 
The shape of his person, and composure at 
his limbs, are remarkably exact and beau 
tifiil. There is in his looks something sub- 
lime, which does not seem to arise from 
his quality or character, but the innate 
dispodtion of his mind. It is apparent that 
he suffers the presence of much company, 
instead of takmg delight in it: and he ap- 
peared In public, .whUe with us, rather to 
return good-will, or satisfy curioaty, than 
to gratify any taste he himself had irf being 
popular. As his thoughts are never tumul- 
tuous in danger, they are as little discom- 
posed on occasions of pomp and magnifi- 
cence. A great soul is affected, in either 
case, no further than in considering ^e 
propevest methods to extricate itself from 
them. If this hero has the strong incentives 
to uncommon enteiyrises that were re- 
markable in Alexander, he prosecutes and 
enjoys the fame of them wifli the justness, 
propriety, and good sense of C^sar. It is 
easy to observe in him a mind as capable- 
of bein^ entert^ned with contemplation as 
enterpnse; a mind ready for ^eat exploits, 
but not impatient for occasions to exert 
itself The prince has wisdom and valour 
in as high perfection as man can enjoy it; 
which noble faculties, in conjunction, banish 
all v^-glory, ostentation, ambition, and 
all other vices which might intrude upon 
his mind, to make it unequal. These ha- 
bits and qualities of soul and body render 
' 'personage so extraordinary, that he ap- 



his very sfelf, abstracted from the circ .... 
stances in which fortune has placed him. 
Thus, were you to see prince Eugene, and 
were told he was a private gentleman, 
you would say he is a man of modesty 
and merit. Should you be told that was 
prince Eugene, he would be diminished 
no otherwise, than that part of your dis- 
tant admiration would turn into a familiar 
good-will. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader 
with, concerning a hero who never was 
equalled but by one man:f over whom also 

I The Alike of Matlhotiraeh, who was dieivueeil abou 
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he has this advantage, that he has had 
opportunitj' to manifest an esteem for him 
in his adverait)'. '~ 
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Having, to oblige my correspondent 
Physibulus, printed his letter last Friday, 
in relation to the new epilogue, he cannot 
take it amiss if I now publish another, which 
I have just recaved from a gentleman who 
does not agree with him in his sentiments 
upon that matter, 

' SiH, — I am ama,zed to find an epilogue 
attacked in your last Friday's paper, which 
has been so generally applauded by the 
town, and recaved such honours as were 
never before given to any in an English 
theatre. 

' The audience would not permit Mrs. 
Oldfield to go off the stage the first night 
till she had repeated it twice; the second 
night the noise of onirora was as loud as be- 
fore, and she was obliged agmn to speak it 
twice: the third night it was still called for 
a second time; and, in short, contrary to all 
other epilogues, which are dropped after 
the third representation oftheplay, this 
has already been repeated nine times. 

' I must own, I am the more surprised to 
find this censure in opposition to the whole 
town, in a paper which has hitherto been 
famous for the candour of its criticisms. 

*I can by no means allow your melan- 
choly correspondent, that the new epilogue 
is unnatural because it is gay. If I had a 
mind to be learned, I could tell him that 
the prologue and epilogue were real parts 
of the ancient tragedy; but every one 
knows, that, on the British stage, they are 
distinct perforaiancesbythems5ves, pieces 
entirely detached from the play, and no 
way essentia] to it. 

' The moment the play ends, Mrs, Old- 
field is no more Andromache but Mrs. 
Oldiicld; and though the poet had left An- 
dromache stone-dead upon the stage, as 
Bur ingenious correspondent phrases it, 
rs. Oldfield might still have spoken a 
merry epilogue. We have an instance of 
this in a tragedy where there is not only a 
death, but a martyrdom. St. Caflierme 
was there personated by Nell Gwin; she 
lies stone-dead upon the stage, but upon 
those gentlemen's offering to remove her 
body, whose buanesa it is to carry off the 
slain in our English tragedies, she breaks 
out into that abrupt beginning of what was 
a very ludicrous, but at the same time 
thought a very good epilogue : 

'Holdl nraroumafl? j-oo flsmn'd contbunfled flng, 



•This diverting m 



IS always prac- 



epitogues to Cleomenes, Don Sebastian, 
The dukeof Gmse, Aurengzebe, and Love 
Triumphant, are all precedents at this 
nature, 

* I might further justify this practice by 
that excellent epilogue which was spoken, 
a few years since, after the tragedy of 
Phicdra and Hippolytus;* with a great 
many others, in which the authors have 
endeavoured to make the audience merry. 
If they have not all succeeded so well as the 
writer of this, they have however shown 
that it was not for the want of good-will. 

' I must further observe, that the gaiet_y 
of it may be stiU the more proper, as it is 
at the end of a French play; since every 
one knows that nation, who are generally 
esteemed to have as polite a taste as any 
in Europe, always close their tragic en- 
tertainment with what they call a fleSile 
fiiece, which is purposely designed to raise 
mirth, and send away the audience well 
pleased. The same person who has sup- 
ported the chief character in the tragedy 
very often plays the principal part in the 
petite fiiece ; so that Ihave myself seen, at 
Paris, Orestes and Lubin acted the same 
night by the same man, 

• Traii-comedy, indeed, you have your- 
self in aformer speculation, found fault with 
very justly, because itbreiAs the tide of the 
passionswhilethey are yet flowing; but this 
IS nothing at all to the present case, where 
they have already had their full course. 

' As the new epilogue is written conform- 
ably to the practice of our best poets, so it 
is not such a one, which, as the duke of 
Buckingham says in his Rehearsal, might 
serve for any other play; but wholly rises 
out of the occurrences of the piece it was 
composed for. 

•The only reason your mournful corre 
spondent gives agdnst this facetious epi- 
logue, as he calls it, is, that he has a mind 
to go home melancholy. I wish the gentie- 
man may not be more grave than wise. 
For my own part, I must confess, I think 
it very sufBcient to have the anguish of a 
fictitious piece rem^n upon me while it is 
representing; but I love to be sent home 
to bed in a good humour. If Physibulus is, 
however, resolved to be inconsolable, and 
not to have his tears dried up, he need only 
continue his old custom, and when he has 
had his half-crown's worth of sorrow, slink 
before the epilogue begins. 
It is pleasant enough to hear this tragi . 
cal ecnius complaining of the great mis- 
chief Andromache had done him. What 
that? Why she made him laugh. The 
poor gentleman's sufferings put me in mind 
of Harlequin's case, who was tickled to 



Ir. Edmund Neal, si 



a nolDgue to this play in rJdkitte tli 
. The eplotrue was wrllten bj Prior. 
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death. He tells us soon after, through _ 
small mistake of sorrow for rage, that dur- 
ing the whole action he was so very sorrv, 
that he thinks he could have attacked haif a 
score of the fiercest Mohocks in the excess 
of his grief. I cannot but look upon it as 
an unhappy accident, that a man who is so 
bloody-minded in his affliction was diverted 
from this fit of outrageous melancholy. 
The valour of this gentleman in his distress 
Drings to one's memory the Knight of the 
sorrowful Countenance, who lays about him 
at such an unmerciful rate in an old ro- 
mance. I shall readily grant him that his 
soul, as he himself says, would have made 
It very riiMculous figure, had it quitted the 
body, and descended to the poetical shades, 

' As to his conceit of tacMng a tragic head 
with a comic tdl, in order to refresh the 
audience, it is such a piece of Jargon, that 
I do not know what to make ofit. 

* The elegant writer makes a very sud- 
den transition from the playhouse to the 
church, and from thence to the gallows. 

' As foi" what relates to the church, he is 
of opinion that these ejrflogues have given 
occasion to those merry jigs from the organ- 
loft, which have dissipated those good 
thoughts and dispositions he has found in 
himself, and the rest of the pew, upon the 
singing of two staves culled out by the judi- 
cious and diligent clerk. 

* He fetches Ws next thought from Ty. 
bum: and seems very apprehensive lest 



there should hai . 

tragedies of his fnend Paul Lorrain, 

'In the mean time, ar, this gloomy 
■vriter, who is so mightily scandalized at a 
gay epilogue after a serious play, speaking 
of the fate of those unhappy wretches who 
are condemned to suffer an ignominious 
death by the justice of our laws, endeavours 
to make the reader merry on so improper 
an occasion, by those poor burlesque ex- 
pressions of tragical dramas and monthly 
performances. I am, sir, irith great re- 
spect, your most obedient, most humble 
servant, PHILOMEDES. '" 

X. 
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in givinl tbsm do oftbnce. 

As regard to decency is a great rule of 
ife in general, but more especially to be 
consulted by the female world, I cannot 
overlook the following letter, which de- 
scribes an egregious offender. 

'Mr. Spectator, — I was this day look- 
ing over your papers, and reading, m that 
of December the 6th, with great delight, 
the amiable grief of Asteria for the absence 
of her husband; it threw me into a great 
deal of reflection. I cannot say bnt this 



arose very much from the c 
of my own life, who am a soldier, and ex- 
pect every day to receive orders, which 
will oblige me to leave behind me a wife 
that is very dear to me, and that very de- 
servedly. She is at present, I am sure, no 
way below your Asteria for conjugsd affec- 
tion ! b ut I see the behaviour of some^ wo- 
men soTMe suited to the drcunistaiices 
wherein my wife and I shall soon be, that 
it is with a reluctance, I never knew be- 
fore, I am g<Mng to my duty. What puts 
me to present pain is the example of a 
young lady, whose story you shall have as 
well as I can give it you. ' Hortensius, an 
officer of good rank in his majesty's ser- 
vice, liappened, in a certain part of JEng- 
land,'to6c brought to a country gentleman's 
house, wiiere he was received with that 
: than ordinary welcome with which 
of domestic Eves entert^n such few 
soldiers whom a military life, from the va- 
riety of adventures, has not rendered over- 
bearing, but humane, easy, and agreeable. 
Hortensius staid here some time, and had 
easy access at all hours, as well as unavoid- 
able conversation, at some parts of theday, 
with the beautiful Sylvana, the gentleman's 
daughter. People who live in cities are 
wonderfully struck with every little coun- 
try abode they see when they take the air; 
and it is natm'al to fanc)' they could live in 
every neat cottage (by which they pass) 
much happier than in their present cir- 
cumstances. The turbulent way of life 
which Hortensius was used to, made him 
reflect with much satisfaction on all the 
advantages of a sweet retreat one day; and, 
among the rest, you will think it not im- 
probable it might enter into his thought, 
that such a woman as Sylvana would con- 
summate the^appiness. The worldjs so 
debauched with mean conaderations, tliat 
Hortensius knew it would be received as an 
act of generoMty, if he asked for a woman 
of the highest merit, without further ques- 
ns, of a parent who had nothing to add 
her personal qualifications. The wed- 
ding was celebrated at her father's house. 
When that was over, the generous. hus- 
band did, not proportion his provision for 
her to the tircumstances of her fortune, 
but considered his ■mfe as his darling, his 
pride, and his vanity; or, rather, Uiat it 
■ ' " ; woman he had chosen that a 
nae c«uld show pride or vanity 
with an excuse, and therefore adorned her 
with rich habits and valuable jewels. He 
did not, however, omit to admonish her, 
that he did his very utmost in this; that it 
s an ostentation he could not be guilty of 
t to a woman he had so much pleasure 
, desiring her to consider it as such; and 
begged of her also to take these matters 
rightly, and believe the gems, the gowns, 
the laces, would still become her better, if 
her airland beha^our was such, that it 
Blight appear she dressed thus rather in 
compliance to his himiour that way, that) 
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Hortensius added, that she 
stay with her friends in the country till his 
return. As soon as Hortenaus departed, 
Sylvana saw in her looking-glass, that the 
love he conceived for her was wholly owing 
to the accident of seeing her; and she was 
convinced it was only her misfortune the 
rest of mankind had not beheld her, or men 
of much greater quality and merit had con- 
tended for one -so genteel, Uiough bred in 
obscuritv; so very witty, though never ac- 
quaijited with court or town. Bhe there- 
fore resolved not to hide so much excel- 
lence from the ■world; but, without any 
regard to the absence of the most generous 
man alive, she is now the gayest lady about 
this town, and has shut out the thoughts of 
her husband, by a constant retinue of the 
vainest young fellows this age has pi 
duced; to entertain whon], she squandt 
away all Hortensius is able to supply- her 
with, though that supply is purchased with 
no less difficulty than the hazard of his 
life." 

' Now, Mr. Spectator, wouldfit not be 
work becoming your oHice, to treat th 
criminal as she deserves? You should gi\ 
it the severest reflections you can. Yc 
should tell women, that they are more ai 
countable for behaviour in absence, than 
after death. The dead are not dishonoured 
by their levitiesj the living mayretum, 
be laughed at by empty fops, who will 
fwl to turn into ridicule the good man, who 
is so unseasonable as to be still alive, and 
E and spoil good company. 



your most obedient humbk si 

All strictness of behaviour 
fully laughed at in our age, that the other 
much worse extreme is the more common 
folly. But let any woman consider, which 
of the two offences a husband would the 
more easily forgive, that of being less en- 
tertaining than she could to please compa- 
ny, or raising the desires of the whole room 
to his disadvantage; and she will easily be 
able to form her conduct We have indeed 
carried women's characters too much into 

Sublic life, and you shall see them now-a- 
iys affect a sort of fame: but I cannot help 
venturing to disoblige them for their ser- 
vice, by telling them, tliat the utmost of a 
woman's character is coptained in, domestic 
life; she is blame^le or pr^seworthy ac- 
cording as her carriage .affects the house of 
her father or her husband. All she has to 
do in this world, is contained within the 
duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and a 
mother. All these may be well performed, 
though a lady should not be the very flneM 
woman at an opera or an assembly. They 
are Kkewise consistent with a moderate 
share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest 
air. But when the very brains of the sex 
are turned, and they place their ambition 
on I ircumstances, wherein to excel is no 



addition to what is truly commendable 
where can this end, but as it fiequentlj 
does, in their placing aU their industry, 
pleasure, and ambition, on things which 
will naturally make the gratifications of 
life last, at best, no longer than youth and 
good fortune? When we conader the least 
ill consequence, it can be no less than look- 
ing on their own condition, as years ad- 
vance, with a disrelish of life, and falling 
intocontemptofthdr own persons, or being 
the derision of others: But when they con- . 
sider themselves as they ought, no other 
than an additional part of the species (for 
their own happiness and comfort, as well 
as that of those for whom they were bom,) 
their ambition to excel wUl be directed ac- 
cordingly; and they will in no part of their 
lives want opportunities of bang shining 
ornaments to their fathers, husbands, bro- 
thers, or children, T. 
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captivity a 
Will, * tiie 



And lodges. vibeiB il lights, in mon or beasc. 

Will Honeycomb, who loves to show 
upon occasion all the little leamuig he has 
picked up, told us yesterday at the club, 
that he thought there might be a great 
deal said for the transmigration of souls; 
and that the eastern parts of the world be- 
lieved in tliat doctrine to this day. ' Sir 
Paul Rycaut,' says he, ' gives us an account 
of several well-disposed Mahometans that 
purchase the freedom of any little bird they 
■ " ; confined to a cage, and think thev merit 
much by it as we should do here by ran- 
ning any of our countrymen from their 
*"■■'■" at Algiers. You must know,' says 
le reason is, because they consider 
every animal as a brother or sister in dis- 
guise; and therefore think themselves obli- 
ged to extend their charity to them, though 
under such mean circumstances. They^ll 
tell you,' says Will, 'that the soul of aman, 
when he ^es, immediately passes into the 
body of another man, or of some brute, 
which he resembled in his humour, or his 
fortune, when he was one of us. ' 

As 1 was wondering what this profusion 
ofleaming would end in, Will told us, that 
' Jack Freelove, who was a fellow of whim, 
madelove to one of those ladies who throw 
ray all their fondness on parrots, monkej^ 
d lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a vidt 
e morning, he writ a very pretty epistle 
upon this hint. Jack,' says he, 'was con- 
ducted into the parlour, where he diverted 
himself for some time with her favourite 
monkey, which was chained in one of the 
windows; till at length observing a pen and 
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ink lie by him, he writ the following letter 
to his mistress in the person of the monkey, 
and upon her not coming down so soon as 
.be expected, left it in the window, and 
went about his business. 

' The lady soon after coming into the 
parlour and seeing her monkey look upon 
a paper with great earnestness, took it up, 
and to this day is in some doubt, ' says Will, 
* whether it was written by Jack or the 
monkey.' 

'Madam,— Not having the gift of speech, 

have a longtime waited in vain for an op- 
portunity of making myself known to you; 
and having at present the convenience of 
pen, ink, and paper, by me, I gladly take 
the occaaon of giving yon my history in 
writing, which I could not do by word of 
mouth. Von must know, madam, that 
about a thousand years ^o I was an In- 
dian brachman, and versed in all those 
mysterious secrets which your European 
philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said to 
have learned from our fraternity. I had so 
ingratiated myself, by my great stall in the 
occult sciences, with a demon whom I used 
to converse with, that he promised to grant 
me whatever I should ask of him. I de- 
sired that my soul might never pass into 
the body of a brute creature; but this, he 
tdd me, was not in his power to grant me. 
I then begged, that, into whatever creature 
I should chance to transmigrate, I should 
still retiun my memory, and be conscious 
that I was the same person who Uved in 
different animals. This, he told me, was 
In his power, and accordingly promised, on 
the word of a demon, that he would p'ant 
me what I desired. From that time forth, 
1 lived so unblameably, that I was made 
president of a college of brachmans, an 
office which I discharged with great inie- 
grity until the day of ray death. 

' I was then shuffled mto another human 
body, and acted my part so well in it, that 
I became first minister to a prince who 
reigned upon the banks of the Ganges. I 
hei-e lived in great honour for several years, 
bnt by degrees lost all the innocence of the 
brachman, being obliged to rifle and op- 
I>ress the people to enrich my sovereign; 
till at length I became so odious, that my 
master, to recover his credit with his sub- 
jects, shot me through the heart mth an 
arrow, as 1 was one day addressing myself 
to him at the head of his army, 

' Upon my next remove, I found myself 
in the woods^ under the shape of a jackal, 
and soon listed myself in the service of a 
linn. I used to yelp near his den about 
midnight, which was his time of rousing 
and seeking after prey. He always fol- 
lowed me in the rear, and when I had run 
down a fat buck, a wild goat, or a hare, 
^er he had feasted very plentifully upon 
it himself, would now and then throw me a 
bone that was but half-picked, for my en- 
couragement; but, upon my being unsuc- 



cessful in two or three chases, he gave me 
such a confounded grips m his anger that I 
died of it. 

' In my next transmigration, I n as agmn 
set upon two legs, and became an Indian 
tax-gatherdr; but having been guilty of 
great extravagances, and being married to 
an expensive jade of a wife, I ran so cursedlv 
in debt, that I durst not show my head, 1 
could no sooner step out of my house bat I 
was arrested by somebody or other that lay 
in wait for me. As I ventured abroad one 
night in the dusk of the evening, I was taken 
up and hurried into a dungeon, where I died 
a few months after. 

'My soul then entered into a flying-fish, 
and in that state led a most melancholy life 
for the space of six years. Several fishes 
of prey pursued me when I was in the 
water; and if I betook myself to my wings, 
it was ten to one but I had a flock of birds 
aiming at me. As 1 was one day flying 
amidst a fleet of English ships, I observed 
a huge sea-gull whetting his bill, and ho- 
vering just over my head; upon my dipping 
into the water to avdd him, I fell into Che 
mouth of a«ionstrous shark, that swallowed 
me down in an instant. 

'I was some years afterwards, to my 
peat surprise, an eminent banker in I-om 
bard street; and, remembering how I had 
formerly suffered for want oi money, be- 
came so veiy sordid and avaricious, that 
the whole town cried shame of me. I was 
a miserable little old fellow to look upon; 
for I nad in a manner starved myself, and 
was nothing but skin and bone when I died. 

' I was afterwards very much troubled 
and amazedtofind myself dwindled into an 
emmet. I was heartily concerned to make 
so insignificant a fieure, and did not know 
but some time or other I might be reduced 
to a mi :e, if I did not mend my manners. 1 
therefore applied myself with great dili- 
gence to the offices that were allotted to 
me, and was generally looked upon as the 
notaolest ant in the whole mole-hill. I was 
at last picked up as I was groaning under 
a burden, by an unlucky cock-sparrow, 
that lived in the neighbourhood, and had 
before made great depredations upon our 
commonwealth. 

' I then bettered my condition a little, and 
lived a whole summer in the shape of a 
bee; but being tired with the painful and 

Senurious life I had nndergone in my two 
ist transmigrations, 1 fell into the other 
id turned drone. As I one day 

I which 
f us left 



grations which I went through; how I was 
a town-rake, and afterwards did penance 
in a bay gelding for ten years; as also how 
I was a tailor, a shrimp, and a tom-tlt. In 
the last of these my shapes, I was shot in 
■ ' ■■ by a you 



the Christmas holida 



by a young ji 
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jiapes, who would needs tiy his 

' But I shall pass over these and several 
other stages of life, to remind you of the 
young beau who made love to vou about six 
vears since. You may remember, madam, 
r he masked, and danced, and sung. 



that he got under your window one night 
a serenade. I was that unfortunate young 
fellow to whom you were then so cruel. 
Not" long after my sWfting that unlucky 
body, I found myself upon a hill in Ethio- 
pia, where I lived in my present grotesque 
shape, till I was caught by a servant ot the 
English factoiy, ajio sent over into Great 
Britain, I need not inform you how I cami 
into your hands. You see, madam, this i; 
not the first time that you have had me ir 
a chain: I am, however, very happy in thii 
my captivity, as you often bestow on m( 
those kisses and caresses which I would 
have given the world for when I was a man. 
I hope this discovery of my person will not 
tend to my disadvantage, but that you will 
still continue your accustomed favours tc 
your most devoted humble servant, 

'PUGG.* 

' P. S. I would advise your little shock- 
dog to keep out of my way; for as I look 
upon him to be the most formidable of my 
rivals, I may chance one time or other 
give him such a snap as he won't like.' 



4.] FHday, Afiril 4, 1713, 



Mh. Spectator, — I think it has not 
vet fallen into your way to discourse on 
little ambition, or the many whimsical ways 
men fall into to distinguish themselves 
among thdr acquaintance. Such observa- 
tions, well pursued, would make a pretty 
history of low life. I myself am got into a 
great reputation, which arose (as most ex- 
traordinary occurrences in a man's life seem 
to do,) from a mere accident I was some 
days ^;o unfortunately engaged among a 
set of gentlemen, who esteem a man accord- 
ing to tlie quantity of food he throws down 
at a meal. Now I, who am ever for dis- 
tinguishing myself according to the notions 
of superiority which the rest of the com- 
pany entertin, ate so immoderately, for 
their applause, as had like to have — ■■ -~' 
my life. What added to my 
that having naturally a goo 
having lived soberly for s 
Dody was as well prepared for this conteti 
Uon as if it had been by appointment, 
had quickly vanquished every glutton i 
company but one who was such a prodig 
Vol II 7 



in his way, and withal sovery merry during 
the whole entertainment, that he insensi- 
bly betrayed me to continue his competitor, 
which in a little time concluded in a com- 

Elete victory over my rival; after which, 
y way of insult, \ ate a considerable pro- 
portion beyond what the spectators thought 
me obliged in honour to do. The effect, 
however, of this engagement, has made me 
resolve never to eat more for renown; and 
I have, pursuant to this resolution, com- 
pounded three wagers I had depending on 
the strength of my stomach, which hap- 
pened very luckily, because it had been 
stipulated m our articles dther to play or 

Kay. How a man of common sense could 
e thus engaged is hard to determine; but 
the oecaaon of this is, to deare you to in- 
form several gluttons of my acquaintance, 
who look on me with envy, that they had 
best moderate their ambition in time, lest 
infamy or death attend th«r success. I 
forgot to tell yo«, sir, with what unspeak- 
able pleasure I received the acclamations 
' iplause of the whole board, when I 
most eat my antagonist into convid- 
It was then that 1 returned his mirth 
upon him with such success, as he was 
hardly able to swallow, though prompted 
by a desire of fame, and a pas^onate fcnd- 
ncss for distinction. I had not endeavoured 
to excel so far, had not the company been 
so loud in their approbation of my victory. 
I don't question but the same thirst after 
glory has often caused a man to drink quarts 
without taking breath, and prompted men 
to many other as difficult enterprises ; 
which, if otherwise pursued, might turn 

much to a man's advantage. This 

:ion of mine was indeed extravagantly 
pursued; however, I cannot help observ- 
ing, that you hardly ever see a man com- 
mended ftir a good stomach, but he imme- 
diately falls to eating more, {though he had 
before dihed,) as well to confirm the person 
that commended him in his good opinion of 
him, as to convince any other at the table, 
who may have been unattentive enourfi not 

have done justice to his character, 1 am, 

% your humble servant, 

'EPICURE MAMMON.' 

' Mr. Spectatoh, — I have wrote to you 
three or four times, U^ desire you would 
take notice of an impertinent custom the 
en, the fine women, have lately fallen 
of taking snuff. This silly trick is at- 
tended with such a coquette air in some 
lai^es, and such a sedate masculine one in 
others, that I cannot tell which most to 
complain of: but thCT are to me equally 
disagreeable. Mrs. fenter is so impatient 
of brang without it, that she takes it as 
often as she does salt at meals: and as she 
affects a wonderful ease and negligence in 
all her manner, an upper Up mixed with 
snuff and the sauce, is what is presented to 
the observation of all who have the honour 
with her. The pretty creature, her 
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niece, does all she can to be as disagreeable 
as her aunt; and if slie is not as offensive to 
the eye, she is quite as much to the ear, 
and makes up all she wants in a confident 
sir, by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when 
the snuiFisdelivered, and the fingers make 
the stops and cloWs on the nostrils. This, 
perhaps, is not a very courtly image in 
EBeaking of ladies; that is very true; but 
where arises the offence? Is it in those who 
commit, or those who observe it? As for 
my part, I have been so extremely dis- 
giKted with this iiltliy phyac hanging on 
the lip, that the most agreeable conversa- 
tion, or person, has not oeen able to make 
up for it. As to those who take it for no 
DUier end but to ^ve themselves occasion 
for pretty action, or to fill up little inter- 
vals of discourse, I can bear with tliem; 
but then they must not use it when another 
is speaking, who ought to be heard with too 
much respect, to admit of offering at that 
time from hand to hand th6 snuff-bux. But 
Flavilla is so far taken with her behaviour 
in this kind, that she pulls out her box 
(which is indeed full of good Brazil,) in the 
middle of the sermon; and, to show she has 
the audacity of a well-bred woman, she 
offers it to the men as well as to the women 
who sit near her: but since by this time all 
the world knows she has a fine hand, 1 am 
in hopes she may give herself no further 
trouble in tlus matter. On Sunday was 
sevennight, when they came about ioi .___ 
offering, she gave her charity with a very 
ffood wr, but at the same time asked the 
church-warden if he would take a pinch. 
Pray, sir, think of these things in time, and 
you will oblige, your humble servant.' 
T. 
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cioaB of Uionght, ormnn cspacious breast, 
^mpjie fbna'd. and Ht to rule Ihe teat. — Dr^den. 



The accounts which Raphael gives of^ 
the battle of angels, and the creation of the 
world, have in them those qualifications 
which the critics j(idge requisite to an epi- 
sode. They are nearly related to the prin- 
cipal action, and have a just connexion with 
the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful 
description of the impression which this 
discourse of the archangel made on our 
first parents. Adam afterwards, by a very 
natural curiosity, inquires concerning the 
motions of those cdestial bodies which 
make the most glorious appearance among 
the sis days' work. The poet here, with 
a great deal of art, represents Eve as with- 
drawing from this part of their conversa- 
tion, to amusements more suitable to her 
sex. He well knew that the eirisnde in this 



book, which is filled with Adam's account 
of his passion and esteem for Eve, woiJd 
have been improper for her hearing, and 
has therefore devised very just and beauti- 
ful reasons for her retiring: 

Eni'ring on eiudi'ous Uiougbts aMnue ; which Eve 

PBreeivinff, where the eal teiir'd ineighl. 

With lowliness uiBjeslic ftom her seat, 

And gnirs thai won who saw lo wish ber any. 

Eon: and went fbrth among her &iiiiE and 17o\vci9. 

To visit how ihey prospar'd, bud and blooto. 

And, louch'dbrbeTAirtenduice, gladliergrew. 

Delif hted, or not capable ber ear ' 

Of what was higb; such ^asnn eIk leserv'd, 
Adam ivlating, aba sole andltress ; 
Her husband the reLator the prefcr'd 
Before tlu angel, and of bim to asfr 

Orai^hl digresBiDtu, and solve bLrh disnute 

With conjugal caresses ; tlom hielip 

Hot words atone pleaE'd her. O, when meet now 

The angel's returning a doubtful answer 
to Adam's inquiries, was not only proper 
for the moral reason which the poet assigns, 
but because it would have been highlv 
absurd to have given the sanction of an 
archangel to any particular system of philo- 
sophy. The chief points in the Ptolemaic 
and Copemican hypotheses are described 
with great conciseness and perspicuity, and 
at the same time dressed in very pleasing 
and poetical images. 

Aaam, to detain the. angel, enters after- 
wards upon his own history, and relate* to 
him the circumstances in which he found 
himself upon his creation; as also his con- 
versation with his Maker, and his first 
meeting with Eve. There is no part of 
the poem more apt to raise the attention of 
the reader than this discourse of our great 
ancestor; as nothing can be more surprising 
and delightful to us, than to hear the senti- 
ments that arose in the first man, while he 
was yet new and fresh from the hands of his 
Creator. The poet has interwoven every 
thing which is delivered upon this subject 
in hSy writ with so many beautiful imagi 
nations of his own, that nothing can be con 
ceivcd more just and more natural than this 
wholeepisode. Asourauthorknewthissub 
ject could not but be agreeable to his reader 
he would not throw it into the Mation of 
the six days' work, but reserved it for a 
Instinct episode, that he might have an op- 
portunity of expatiating upon it more al 
large. Before Tenter upon this part of the 
poem, I cannot but take notice of two shin 
ing passages in the dialogue between Adaw 
and the angel. The first is Uiat whercip 
— incestoi' gives an account of the plea- 
he took in conversing with him, which 
very noble moraL 
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The other I shall mention, is that in 
"■hich the angel gives a reason why he 
fihould be glad to hear the story Adam was 
about to relate. 



To see [bat none Uieiiee iamied fintbaspj, 
Or encnir, nbils God wtj in bia mn-k. 
Lest he. inceBS'd at sncb eruption bold, 
Destruction witb utatiDO misht be mii'd.' 

There is no question but our poet drew 
the image in what follows from that in Vir- 
gil's sixth book, where ^neas and the S)[bil 
stand before the adamantine gates, which 
are there described as shut upon the place 
tif tonnents, and listen to the groans, the 
clank of chsuns, and the noise of iron wliips, 
;liat were heard in those regions of pain and 



Adam then proceeds to give an account 
of his condition and sentiments immediately 
after his creation. How agreeably does he 
represent the posture in which he found 
himself, the delightful landscape that sur- 
rounded him, and the gladness of heart 
which grew up in him on ''"' "" ' 



lal.whitli 



reM. 



aighl towards heaven l.^ .__. 

Hutberward endeavouring, and aptigbt 
K>d on mr Ibst Abonl me round I saw 
11, dale, and ibadf wood*, and nunny plnina. 

eatnreB ItaU liv'd and mor'd, and walk'd, ot Hew 



and with jo. 



J'etflow'd.' 



Adam is afterwards described as sur- 
prised at his own existence, and taking a 
survey of himself and of all the works of 
nature. He likewise is represented as dis- 
covering, by tlie light of reason, that he, 
and every thing; about him, must have been 
the effect of some Being infinitely good and 
powerfiil,_^d that tliisBemg had aright to 
his worship and adoration. His first address 
to the Hun, and to those parts of the crea- 
tion which made the most distinguished 
figure, is very natural and amusing to the 
imagination: 



prepared for his reception, are also cir- 
cumstances finely imagined, and groimded 
upon what is delivered in sacred story. 

These and the like wonderful incidents in 
this part of the work, have in them all tlie 
beauties of novelty, at the same time that 
they have all the graces of nature. 

Thev are such as none but a great genius 
could nave thought of; though, upon the 
perusalof them, they seem to vise a them 
selves from the subject of which he treats. 
In a word, though the^ are natural, they 
are not obvious; which is the true character 
of all fine writing. 

The impresdon which the interdiction of 
the tree of life left in the mind of our first 
parent is described witli great strength and 
judgment; as the image of the several 
beasts and birds passing in review before 
him is very beautiful and lively: 
'Bacb bird and beast behold ^ 

I nam'il ibeai as ihej pass'd.' " "'"*" 

Adam in the next place, describes a con- 
ference which he held with his Maker upon ■ 
the subject of solitude. The poet here re- 
presents the Supreme Being as making an 
essay of Ws own work, and putting to the 
trial that reasoning faculty mth which he 
had endued his creature. Adam ui'ges, in 
this divine colloquy, the impossibility of his 
being happy, though he was the inhabitani 
of Paradise, and lord of the whole creation, 
without the conversation and society of 
rational creature who should partake 
those blessings with him. This dialogue, 
which is suppoi-ted chiefly by the beauty of 
the thoughts, without other poetical oma.- 
ment, is as fine a part as any in the whole 
poem. The more the reader examines the 
justness and delicacy of its sentiments, the 
moi-e he will find himself pleased with it. 
The poet has wonderfully preserved the 
character of mmesty and condescension in 
Uie Creator, and, at the same time, that of 
humility and adoration in the crea 
particularly in the following lines; 



-■Thou Sub,' said I. -Fair UEbi 
thou enliebten'd earth, so fresh a 
lills. and dalea, ye riven, woods. 






As Willi a I 

And bumble deprecatLou 

My Maker^be propitiou: 



; and Ih 



bri.ht. 
relSyri, &. 



fbile laiwak.". 



Hisn< 



, upon 

and falling away into nothing, 
: be sufficiently admired. His 
which he still preserves the con- 
of Ills existence, together with 
removal into the garden which was 



Adam then proceeds to rive an account 
of his second sleep, and of the dream in 
whichhe beheld theformationofEve. The 
new passion that was awakened in him at 
the sight of her is touched very finely, 
ier his fonnine bands a creature irew, 
Vitm, but diff'tent sei : so lovely lair, 
. what seem'd ftir in all tbs wodd, seeni'd now 

And in bei looks, which ftom that time infue'd 

Bweetnesa into my beart, onfblt belbre ; 

And into all tbrnge IVom ber air inspired 
' TbeE^rilof]oveandamorouade1i||bt.> 

Adam's distress upon lo^ng sight of this 
beautiful phantom, with his exclamations 
of joy and gratitude at the discovery of a 
real creature wlw resembled the apparition 
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which had been presented to him in his 
dream ; the approaches he makes to her, 
and his manner of courtship, are all laid 
together in a most exquisite propriety of 



Though this part of the poem is worked 
up with great warmth and spitit, the love 
which is described in it is eveiy way suit- 
able to a state of innocence. If the reader 
compares the description which Adam here 
gives of his leading Eve lo the nuptial 
Sower, with that which Mr. Dryden has 
made on the same occaaon in a scene of his 
Fall of Man, he will be aenable of the gi-eat 
care which Milton took to avoid all thoughts 
on so delicate a subject that might be offe 
sive to religion or good manners. T 
sentiments are chaste, but not cold; and 
convey to the mind ideas of the most trans- 
porting passion, and of the greatest purity. 
What a noble mixture of rapture and in- 
nocence has the author joined together, in 
the reflecti<»i which Aim makes on the 
pleasures of love, compared to those of 



My story lo the sum of Barthly bliss 
Which I enjoy - and must confesB to 
In all tilings «Ih delight ladeed, bui 



ought 



hold. 



TtansportBd to , , 
Commotion sttanga I in aUflojoymeDts eLse 
Suiierloi: and uiunoT^d. hraa wily w«ak 
Asalnst the DbBrin orieaatr*B pawrful glance. 
Oc nature Ail-d lo nn, and left some part 
T4ot proof enough euciiol^ct to iUBlain; 
Or ttoai mr aide BuUucCing. took perhais 
Mots llian euougfa; at halt on hot beelow'd 



And JnlierHl^eDniidste, BO well id know 
Her Dim, Uist nhtit Bbe willt to do or say, 
Beenji wueit, Tirtuoiuest. dliereeteft, bejl ; 
All higher knowleiln in bar preKnce Alls 
Degroded ; wisdom in diocourae with ber 
Lo«8i, diseountenanc'd, and lite folly Bhowa : 
Authority and reason on her wait, 

Greatnesaofmindnndnobtensss their seat 

About her. as a gufud angelic pLac'd.' 

These sentiments of love in our first pa- 
rent, gave the angel such an inaght into 
human nature, that he seems apprehensive 
of the evils which might befall the species 
in general, as well as Adam in particular, 
from the excess of his passion. He there- 
fore fortifies him ag^nst it by timely ad- 
monitions; which very artfully prepare the 
mind of the reader for the occurrences of 
the next hook, where the weajcness, of 
which Adam here pves such distant dis- 
coveries, brings about that fatal event which 
js the subject of the poem. His discourse, 
whichfollows the gentle rebuke he received 
from the angel, shows that his love, how- 
ever violent il might appear, was still 
founded in reason, and consequently not 
improper for Paracdse; 



(ThouehlilgbeT of tbe genial bed tnifar, 
And with mrnertoni iBverence I deem) 
So much delfglila me. ai those graceftil acti 
Thoee tboaaand detenoes that daily flon 
From all her words and actions, mii'd nit 



Adam's Speech at parting with the angel, 
has in it a deference and gratitude agree- 
able to an inferior nature, and at tlie same 
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Consuetuclinem benignllatls largllioni mui 
longe aniepono. Hscesigravium hominuni aHut 



id of pleai 



!Vily of tlH oiumtmie with 



When we consider the offices of human 
life, there is, methinks, something in what 
we ordinarily call generosity, which, when 
carefully examined, seems to flow rather 
from a loose and unguarded temper than 
honest and liberal mind. For this reason 
it is absolutely necessary that all liberality 
should have for its basis and support fru- 
gality. By this means the beneficent spirit 
works in a man from convictions of reason, 
not from the impulse of passion. The 
generous man in the ordinary acceptation, 
without respect of the demands of liis 
family, will soon find upon the foot of his 
account, that he has sacrificed to fools, 
knaves, flatterers, or the deservedly un- 
happy, all the opportunities of afibrding 
any future assistance where it ought to be. 
Let him therefore reflect, that if to bestow 
be in itself laudable, should not a man take 
care to secure an ability to do things praise- 
worthy as long as he lives? Or could there 
' " more cruel piece of raillery upon a 
who should have reduced his fortmie 
below the capacity of acting according to 
his natural temper, than to say of him. 

i'i'i.„. „„„^.^ .,„.. — "vous?' My be- 

n the ■ 

dresses to the people by largesses and pub- 
'■c entertainments, which he asserts to be 
I general vicious, and are always to be 
:giilated according to the circumstances 
■ time and a man's own fortune. A con- 
ant benignity in commerce with the rest 
of the world, which ought to run through 
a man's actions, has effects more useful 
._ those whom you oblige and is less osten- 
tatious in yourself. He turns his recom- 
mendation of this virtue on commercial life: 
and, according to him, a citizen wh) is 
frank in his kindnesses, and abhors severity 
in his demands: he who, in buying, selling. 
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(ending, doing acts of good neighbourhood, 
is just and easy; he who appears naturally 
averse to disputes, and above the sense of 
little sufferings; bears a noble character, 
and does much, more good to mankind than 
any other man's fortune, without com- 
merce, can possibly support For the citi- 
zen above all other men, has opportunities 
of amvingat 'the highest fruit of wealth,' 
to be liberal without the least expense of a 
man's own foi-hme. It is not to ne denied 
but such a practice is liable to hazardj but 
this therefore adds to the obUgation, that, 
^mong traders, he who obhges is as much 
concerned to keepthe favour a secret as he 
who receives it. The unhappy ^stinctions 
among us in England are so great, that to 
celebrate the intercourse of commerdal 
friendship (with which I am daily made 
acquainted) would be to raise the virtuous 
man so many enemies of the contrary party. 
I am obliged to conceal all I know of ' Tom 
the Bounteous,' who lends at the ordinary 
interest, to give men of less fortune oppor- 
tunities of making greater advantages. He 
conceals, under a rough air and distant be- 
haviour, a bleeding compassion and wo- 
manish teiidemess. This is governed by 
the most exact circumspection, that there 
is no industry wanting in the person whom 
iie is to serve, and that he is guilty of no 
improper expenses. This I know (rf Tom; 
but who dare say it of so known a Tory.' 
The same care I was forced to use some 
time ago, in the report of another's \^rtue, 
and said fifty instead of a hundred, because 
the man I pointed at was a Whig. Actions 
of this kind are popular, without being in- 
vidious: for every man of ordinary circum- 
stances looks upon a man who has this 
known bemgnity in his nature as a person 
ready to be his friend upon such terms as 
he ought to expect it; andthe wealthy who 
may envy such a character, can do no in- 
jury to its interests, but by the imitation of 
It, in which the good citizen will rejoice to 
be rivalled. I know not how to^brm to my- 
self a greater idea of human life, than in 
what is the practice of some wealthy men 
whom I could name, that make no step to 
the improvement of their own fortunes, 
wherein they do not also advance those of 
other men who would languish in poverty 
without that munificence. In a nation where 
there are so many pubUc fimds to be sup- 
ported, I know not whether he can be called 
H good subject, who does not embark some 
part of his fortune with the state, to whose 
vigilance he owes the security of the whole. 
This certainly is an immediate way of lay- 
ing an obhgation upon many, and extending 

your benignity the farthest 

sibly, who is not engaged — 

But he who trades, besides p-ving the i,i 
some part of this sort of cr^it he gives 
banker, may, in ail the occurrences of his 
life, have his eye upon removing want from 
the door of the industrious, and defending 
the unhappy upright man from bankruptcy. 



Without this benignity, pride or vengeance 
will pi-ecipitate a man to choose the receipt 
of half his demands from one whom he has 
undone, rather than the whole from one to 
whom he lias shown mercy. This benignity 
is essential to the character of a fair trader, 
and any man who deagns to enjoy his wealth 
with honour and self-satisfaction; nay, it 
would not be hard to maintain, that the 
practice of supporting good and industrious 
men would carry a man farther even to his 
profit, than indulging the propensity of 
serving and obliging the fortunate. My au- 
thor argues on this subject, in order to in- 
clme men's minds to those who want them 
most, after this manner. 'Wemust always 
consider the nature of things, and govern 
ourselves accordingly. The wealthy man, 
when he has repaid you, is upon a balance, 
with you; but the person whom you favoured 
with a loan, if he be a good man, will thinit 
himself in your debt alter he has paid you. 
The wealthy and the conspicuous are not 
obliged by the benefits you do them; they 
think they conferred a benefit when they 
received one. Your good offices are always 
suspected, and it is with them the same 
thing to expect thdr favour as to receive iL 
But the man below you, who knows, in the 
good you have done him, you respected 
himself more than his circumstances, does 
not act like an obliged man only to him 
from whom he has received a benefit, but 
also to all who are capable of doing him one. 
And whatever little ofiices he can do for 
you, he is so far from ma^ifying it, that he 
will labour to extenuate it in allhis action^ 
and expressions. Moreover, the regard to 
what you do to a great man at best is taken 
notice of no further than by himself or his 
family; but what you do to a man of an 
humble fortune (provided always that he is 
a good and a modest man) raises the affec- 
tions towards you of all men of that charac- 
ter {of which there are many) in the whole 
city. 

There is nothing gams a reputation to a 
preacher so much as his own practice; I 
am therefore casting about what act of be- 
nignity is in the power of a Spectator. 
Alas! that lies but in a very narrow com- 
pass; and 1 think the most immediately 
under my patron^^e are either players, or 
such whose circumstances bear an affinity 
with tiieirs. All, therefore, I am able to do 
at this time of this kind, is to tell the town, 
that on Friday the 11th of this instant, 
April, there will be performed in York- 
Buildings, a concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, for the benefit of Mr. Edward 
Keen, the father of twenty children; and 
that this day the haughty Georee Powell 
hopes ^1 the good-natured part of the town 
wll favour him, whom they applauded in 
Alexander, Timon, Lear, and Orestes,- 
with their company this night, when he 
hazards all his heroic glory for their appro 
bation in the humble condition of honest 
Jack Falstaff. T 
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I DO not question but my country readers 
have been very much surprised at the s"- 
veral accounts they have met with in our 
public papers, of that species of men among 
us, lately known by the name of Mohocks, 
I find the opinions of the learned, as to 
their origin and designs, are altogether va- 
rious, insomuch that very many beg^n 
doubt whether indeed there were ever a .. 
such society of men. The terror whicfi 
spread itsdf over the whole nation s 
years since on account of the Irish, is 
fresh in most people's piemories, thout 
afterwards appeared there was not the 1 
ground for that general consternation. 

The late panic fear was in the opinion 
of many deep and penetrating persons of 
tlie same nature. These will have it that 
the Mohocks are like those spectres and 
apparitions which fi-ighten several towns 
and villages in her majesty's dominions, 
though Uiey were never seen by any of the 
mhabitants. Others ai-e apt to think that 
these Mohocks are a kind of bull -beggars, 
first invented by prudent married men, and 
masters of families, in order to deter their 
wives and daughters from taking the air at 
unseasonable hours; and that when they 
tell them 'the Mohocks will catch them,' 
it is a caution of the same nature with that 
of our forefathei-s, when they bid thdr chil- 
dren have a care of Raw-head and Bloody- 

For my own part, I am afrdd there was 
loo much reason for the great alarm the 
whole city has been in upon this occasion; 
though at the same time I must own, that 
I am in some doubt whether the following 
pieces are genuine and authentic; the more 
so, because I am not fully satisfied that the 
name by which the emperor subscribes 
himself, is altogether conformable to the 



that it was some time since I recdvcd the 
following letter and manifesto, though, for 
particular reasons, I did not think fit to 
publish them till now. 

' 2b the Spectator. 
'Sir, — Finding that our earnest endea- 
vours for the good of mankind have been 
baselv and maliciously represented to the 
world, we send yo Id ' p ' 1 

manifesto, which it w 11 d pi re 

that you forthwith m t t th 

public, by inserting t d ly 

paper. We do n t d bt f j dy 

compliance in this p ti u! 1 th 

fore bid you heartilj f 11 

(Signed) 

'TAWWAWEBENZANK\I ^D^R, 
' Empercr of the Mohocks.' 



• The Manifeato af Ta-w Waw Eben Zan 
Kaiadar, Emperor of the Mohocks. 
' Whereas we have received information, 
from sundry quarters of this great and 
populous city, of several outrages commit- 
ted on the legs, arms, noses, and othei 
parts, of the good people of England, by 
such as have styled themselvesour subjects; 
in order to vincUcate our imperial dignity 
from those false aspersions which have been 
cast on it, as if we ourselves might have 
encouraged or abetted any such practices, 
we have, by these presents, thought fit to 
signify our utmost abhorrence and detesta 
fion of all such tumultuous and irregular 
proceedings; and do hereby ferther give 
notice, that if any person or persons has or 
have suffered any wound, hurt, damage, or 
detriment, in his or their limb or limbs 
otherwise Uian shall be hereafter specified, 
the said person or persons, upon applpng 



such as we shah appoint for 
^nd redress of the griev- 



themselves 

the inspect. __ ^..._ „_ 

ances afores^, shall be forthwith 

ted to the care of our principal surgeon, 
and be cured at our own expense, in some 
one or other of those hosjMt^s which we 
are now erecting for that purpose. 

'And to the end that no one may, either 
through fmorance or inadvertency, incur 
those penalties which we have thought fit 
to inflict on persons of loose and dissolute 
lives, we do hereby notify to the public, 
that if any man be knocked down or as- 
saulted while he is employed in his lawftil 
business, at proper hours, that it is not 
done by our order; and we do hereby per- 
mit and allow any such person, so knocked 
down or assaulted, to rise agiun, and defend 
himself in the best manner that he is able. 
We do also command all and every 
good subjects, that they do not pre- 
le, upon any pretext whatsoever, to 
issue and sally forth from their respective 
quarters till between the hours of eleven 
and twelve. That they never tip the lion 
upon man, woman, or child, till the clock 
" " St. Dunstan's shall have struck one. 
'That the sweat be never g^ven but be- 
'een the hours of one and two; ;dways 
provided, that our huntera may begin to 
hunt a little after the close of the evening, 
any thing to the contrary herein notwith- 
standing. Provided also, that if ever they 
are reduced to the necessity of pinking, it 
shaD always be in the most fleshy parts, 
and such as are least exposed to view, 

' It is also our imperial will and plea- 
sure, that our good subjects the sweaters 
d establish their hummums in such close 
places, alleys, nooks, and corners, that the 
1 tient or patients may not be in danger of 
tching cold. 

' That the tumblers, to whose care we 
hiefly commit the female sex, confine 
themselves to Drury-lane, and the pi.rlieus 
fthe Temple; andthat every other party 
and division of our subjects do each of them 
keep within the respective quarters we 
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have allotted to thern. Pi-ovided, r.. __ 
lieless, that nothing herein contdned shaD 
in any wise be construed to extend to the 
hunters, who have our full license and per- 
mission to enter into any part of the town 
wherever their game shall lead them. 

' And whereas we have nothing more at 
our imperial heart than the reformation 
of the cities of London and Westminster, 
which to our unspeakable satisfaction we 
have in some measure already effected, we 
do hereby earnestly pray and exhort all 
husbands, fathers, house-teepers, and mas- 
ters of families, in ather of the aforesaid 
cities, not on\y to repair themselves to their 
respective haoitationa at early and season- 
able hours, but also to keep their wives 
and daughters, sons, servants, and appren- 
tices, iroTa appearing in the streets at those 
times and seasons which may expose them 
to a military discipline, as it is practised by 
our good subjects the Mohocks; and we do 
further promise on our imperial word, that 
as soon as the reformation aforesaid shall 
be brought about, we will forthwith ( 
all hostilities to cease. 
' Given from our court, at the Devil-ta' 
'March 15, 1713.' 



night, it will serve as an instance that 
the sexes are equally inclined to defama- 
tion, with equal malice and impotence- 
Jack Triplett came into my lady Airy's 
about eight of the clock. You know Uie 
manner we sit at a visit, and I need not 
describe the circle; hut Mr. Triplett came 
in, introduced by two tapers supported by 
a spruce servant, whose hair is under a cap 
till my lady's candles are all lighted up, 
and the hour of ceremony begins; I say 
Jack Triplett came in, and ringing (for ' 
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'Mr. Spectator, — I have not seen you 
lately at any of the places where I visit, sc 
that I am alraid you are wholly unacquaint- 
ed with what passes among my part of the 
world, who are, though I say it, without 
controversy, the most accomplished and 
best bred of the town. Give me leave to 
tell you, that I am extremely discomposed 
when 1 hear scandal, and am an utter 
enemy to all manner of detraction, and 
think it the greatest meanness tiiat people 
of distinction can be guilty of. However, 
it is hardly possible to come into company, 
where you do not find them pulling one 
another to pieces, and that from no other 
provocation but that of hearing any one 
commended. Merit, both as to wit and 
beauty, is become no other than the pos- 
session of a few trifling people's favour, 
which you cannot possibly arrive at, if you 
have really any thing in you that is deserv- 
ing. What they would bring to pass is, to 
make all good and evil consist in report, and 
with whispers, calumnies, and imperti- 
nences, to have the conduct of those re- 
ports. Bi^ this means, innocents are blasted 
upon their first appearance in town, and 
there is nothing more required to make a 
young woman the objector envy and hatred, 
than to deserve love and admii-ation. This 
abominable endeavour to suppress or lessen 
every thing that is praiseworthy, is as fre- 
quent among Uie men as the women. If I 
car "ememoer what passr^d at a visit last 



charming ci 

a most unreasonable thing, that people 
cannot go peaceably to see their friends, 
but these murderers are let loose. Such a 
shape! such an air! what a glance was that 
as her chariot passed by mine !" — My lady 
herself interrupted him; " Pray, who is 
this fine thing?" — "I warrant, says an- 
other, " 'tis the creature I was telling your 
ladyship cj, just now." — "You were telling 
of?" says Jack; "I wish I had been so 
happy as to have come in and heai-d you ; 
for I have not words to say what she is; 
but if an agreeable height, a modest air, 
a virgin shame, and impatience of being 
beheld amidst a blaze of ten thousand 

charms " The whole room flew out — 

"OhMr. Triplett!" When Mrs. Lofty, 

a known prude, said she believed she knew 
whom the gentleman meant; but she was 
indeed, as he civilly represented her, im- 
patient of being beheld. — Then turning to 
the lady next to her, — " The most unbred 
creature you ever saw '." Another pursued 
the discourse; "As unbred, madam, as 
you may think her, she is extremely belied 
if she is the novice she appears; she was 
week at a ball till two m the morning; 
Mr. Triplett knows whether he was the 
happy man that took care of her home; 
but — " This was followed by some parti- 
cular exception that each woman in the 
■oom made to some peculiar grace or ad- 
■antage; so that Mr. Triplett was beaten 
from one limb and feature to another, till 
.. forced to reagn the whole woman. 
In the end, I took notice Triplett recorded 
all this malice in his heart; and saw in his 
. and a certain waggish shrug, 
that he designed to repeat the conversa- 
tion: I thei-efore let the discourse die, and 
>on after took an occasion to recommend 
certain gentleman of my acquaintance for 
person of singular modesty, courage, in- 
tegrity, and withal as a man of an enter- 
taining conversation, to which advantages 
he had a shape and manner peculiarly 
graceful, Mr. Triplett, who is a woman s 
"""u seemed to hear me with patience 
lugh commend the qualities of his mind. 
.ie never heard indeed but that he was 
a very honest man, and no fool; but for a 
fine gentleman, he must ask pai-don. Upon 
no other foimdation than this. Mi'. Triplett 
took occasion to give the gentleman's pedi- 
gree, by what methods some part of the 
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estate was acquired, now much it was 
beholden to a marriage for the present cir- 
cumstances of it: after all he could see no- 
thing but a common man in his person, his 
breeding, or understanding. 

' Thus, Mr, Spectator, this impertinent 
humour of diminishing every one who is 
produced in conversation to their advan- 
tage, runs through the world; and I am, 1 
confess, so fearful of the force of ill tongues, 
that 1 have begged of aU those who are my 
well-wishers never to commend me, for it 
will but hringmy frMltiesinto examinatinn - 
and I had rather be unobserved, than 
spicuous for disputed perfections. ] 
confident a thousand young people, who 
would have been ornaments to society, 
have, from fear of scandal, never dared tc 
exert themselves in the polite aits of life. 
Their lives have passed away in an odious 
rusticity in spite of great advantages of 
person, genius, and iortune. There is a 
vicious terror of bdng blamed in some well- 
inclined people, and a wicked pleasure in 
suppressing them in others; both which I 
recommend to your spectatorial wisdom 
animadvert upon; and if you can be st . 
cessful in it, I need not say how much you 
will deserve of the town; but ne™ *— -^- 
will owe to you their beauty, and i 
their fame. I am, sir, your most obedient 
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I AM very much pleased with a consola- 
tory letter of Phalai-is, to one who had lost 
a son that was a young man of great merit. 
The thought with which he comforts the 
afflicted ftther is, to the best of my me- 
mory as follows: — That he should consider 
fleath had set a kind seal upon his son's 
character, and placed him out of the reach 
of vice and infamy: that, while he lived, he 
was still within the possibility of falling 
away from virtue, and losing the fame of 
which he was possessed. Death only closes 
a man's reputation, and determines it as 
good or had. 

This, among other motives, may be one 
reason why we are naturaUy averse to the 
laimching out into a man's praise till his 
head is laid in the dust Whilst he is ca- 
pable of dianging, we may be forced to 
retract our opmion. He maj forfeit the 
esteem we have conceived of him, and some 
time or other appear to us under a different 
light from what he does at present. In 
short, as the life of any man cannot be call- 
ed happy, or unhappy, so neither can it be 



s upon this consideration that Epa- 

minondas, being asked whether Chabnas 
Iphicrates, or he himself, deserved most 
to be esteemed? 'You must first see us 
die,' saith he, ' before that question can be 
answered.' 

As there is not a more melancholy con- 
sideration to a good man than his being 
obnoxious to such a change, so there is no- 
thing more glorious tlian to keep up an 
uniformity in his actions, and preserve the 
beauty of his character to the last. 

The end of a man's life is often compared 
to the winding up of a well-written play, 
where the principal persons still act in 
character, whatever the fate Is which they 
undergo. There is scarce a great person 
in the Grecian or Roman history, whose 
death has not been remarked upon by some 
writer or other, and censured or applauded 
according to the genius or principles of the 
person who has descanted on it Monsieur 
Qe St. Evremond is very particular in set- 
ting forth the constancy and courage ot 
Pelronius Arbiter during his last moments, 
and thinks he discovers in them a greater 
firmness of mind and resolution than in tlie 
death of Seneca, Cato, or Soci-ates. There 
question but this ^lite author's 1^- 
fectation of appearing, smgnlar in his re- 
marks, and making discoveries which had 
observations of others, threw 
s course of reflection. Tt was 
Petronius's merit that he died in the same 
;aiety of ternper, in which he lived; but as 
lis life was altogether loose and dissolute, 
the indifference which he showed at the 
close of it is to be looked upon as apiece of 
natural carelessness and levity, rather than 
fortitude. The resolution of Socrates pro- 
ceeded from very different motives, the 
consciousness of a well-spent life, and the 
prospect of a happy eternity. If the in- 
genious author aoove-mentioned was so 
~' ised with gsuety of humour in a dying 
1, he might have found a much nobler 
ince of it in our countryman Sir Thomas 
More. 

This great and learned man was famous 
for enlivening his ordinary discourses with 
■■'' and pleasantry; and as Erasmus tells 
111m in an epistle dedicatory, acted in all 
parts of life Eke a second Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is 
respected as a martyr by that side for which 
he suffered. That innocent mirth, which 
had been so conspicuous in his life, did not 
forsake him to the last. He maintained 
the same cheerfulness of heart upon the 
scafibld which he used tp show at lus table; 
and upon laying his head on the block, 
gave instances of that good humour with 
which he had always entert^ned his friends 
in the most ordinary occurrences. His 
death was of a piece with his life. There 
was nothing in it new, foreed, or afFei.tcd. 
He did not look upon the severing his head 
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Irom liis body as a circumstance that ought 
to produce any change in tlie disposition of 
his mind; and as he died under a fixed and 
settled hope of immortality, he thought any 
unusual degree of sorrow and concern im- 
proper on such an occasion, as had nothing 
in it which could deject or terrify him, 

There is no great danger of imit 
from this example. Mei?s natural fears 
will be a sufficient guard against it I shall 
only observe, that what was philosophy ' 
this extraordinary man, would be phrensy 
in one who does not resemble him as well 
m the cheerfulness of his temper as in the 
sanctity of his life and manners. 

I shall conclude this paper with tlie in- 
stance of a person who seems to me to have 
shown more intrepidly and greatness of 
soul in his dying moments than what we 
meet with among any of the most cele- 
brated Greeks and Romans. I met with 
this instance in the History of the Revolu- 
tions in Portugal, written "by the abbot de 
Vortot 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, 
had invaded the territories of Muli Mohic, 
emperor of Morocco, in order to dethrone 
him, and set the crown upon the head of 
his nephew, Moluc was wearing away with 
a distemper which he himself knew was 
incurable. However, he prepared for the 
reception of so formidable an enemy. He 
was, indeed, so far spent with his sickness, 
that he did not expect to live out the whole 
day when the last decisive battle was given; 
but knowing the fatal consequences that 
would happen to lus children and people, 
in case he should die before he put an end 
to that war, he commanded his principal 
officers, that if he died during the engage- 
ment, tiiey should conceal his death from 
the army, and that they should ride up to 
the litter in which his corpse was carried, 
under pretence of receiving orders from him 
as usual Before the batfle began, he was 
earned, through all the ranks of his army 
in an open litter, as they stood drawn up 
in array, encouraging them to fight valiantly 
in defence of their religion and country. 
Finding afterwards the battle to go against 
him, though he was very near his last ago- 
nies, he threw himself out of his litter, 
i-allied his army, and led them on. to the 
charge; which afterwards ended in a com- 
plete victory on the side of tlie Moors, He 
had no sooner brought his men to the en- 
gagement, but, finding himself utterly 
spent, he was a^n replaced in his litter, 
where, laying his finger on his mouth, to 
enjoin secrecy to his officers who stood 
about him, he died in a few moments after 
in that posture. L. 
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Captain Sentry was last night at a 
club, and produced a letter from Ipswich, 
which his correspondent desired him to 
communicate to his friend the Spectator. 
It contained an account of an engagement 
between a French privateer, commanded 
by one Dominic Pottiere, and a little ves- 
sel of that place laden with com, the mas- 
ter whereof, as I remember, was one Good- 
win. The Englishman defended himself 
with incredible bravery, and beat off the 
French, after having been boarded three 
or four times. The enemy still came on 
with great fury, and hoped by his number 
of men to carry the prize; till at last the 
EngUshman, finding nimself sink apace, 
and ready to perish, stnick: but the effect 
which this singular gallantry had upon the 
captain of the privateer was no other than 
an unmanly desire of vengeance for the loss 
he had sustained in hia several attacks. 
He told the Ipswich man in a speaking 
trumpet, that he would not take him aboard 
and that he stayed to see him sink. The 
Englishman at the same time observed a 
disorder in the vessel, which he rightly- 
judged to proceed from the disdain which 
the ship's crew had of their captain's in- 
humanity. With this hope he went into 
his boat, and approached the enemy. He 
was taken in by the sailors in spite of their 
commander: but though they received him 
against his command, they treated him, 
when he was in the ship, in the manner he 
directed. Pottiere caused his men to hold 
Goodwin, while he beat him with a stick, 
till he fiunted with loss of blood and rage 
of heart; after which he ordered him into 
irons, without allowing him any food, but 
such as one or two of the men stole to him 
under ]>eril of the like usage: and having 
kept him several days overwhelmed with 
the miseiy of stench, hunger, and sore- 
ness, he brought him into Cal^s. The 
governor of the place was soon acquainted 
with all that had passed, dismissed Pot- 
tiere from his chai^ with i^ominy, and 
gave Goodwin all the relief which a man of 
honour would bestow upon an enemy bar- 
barously treated, to recover the imputation 
' cruelty upon his prince and country. 
When Mr. Sentry had read his lettei', 
full of many other circumstances which 
aggravate the barbarity, he fell into a sort 
- '' ""''icism upon magnanimity and courage, 
■gued that they were inseparable; and 
that courage, without regard to justice and 
humanity, was no other tlian the fierceness 
of a wild beast. ' A ^od and truly bold 
spirit,' continued he, 'is ever actuated by 
reason, and a sense of honour and duty. 
The affectation of such a spirit exerts itself 
in an impudent aspect, an overbearing con 
fidence, and a certain negligence of giving 
I offence. This is visible in all the cocking 
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youths you see about this town, who are 
noisy in assemblies, unawed by the pre- 
senceof wise and virtuous men; m a word, 
insensible of all the honours and decencies 
of human life. A shameless fellow takes 
advantage of merit clothed with modesty 
and magnanimity, and, in the eyes of little 
people, appears sprigntly and agi-eeable: 
while the man of resolution and true gal- 
lantry is overlooked and disregarded, if not 
despised. Thereisaproprietyinallthings; 
and I believe what you scholai-s call just 
and sublime, in opposition to tur^d and 
bombast expression, may give yon an idea 
of what I mean, when I say modesty is the 
cert^n indicaHon of a great spirit, and im- 
pudence the affectation of it. He that 
writes with judgment, and never rises into 
improper warmths, manifests the true force 
of genius; in like manner, he who is quiet 
and equal in his behaviour is supported in 
that deportment by what we may call true 
courage, Alas ! it is not so easy a thing to 
be a brave man as the unthinking part of 
mankind imagine. To dare is not aO there 
is in it The privateer we were just now 
talking of had boldness enough to attack 
his enemy, but not greatness of mind enough 
to admire the same quality exerted by that 
enemy in defendin^himself. Thus his base 
and little mind was wholly taken ajt in the 
soi'did regard to the pnze of which he 
fiuled, and the damage done to his own 
vessel; and therefore he used an honest 
man, who defended his own from him, in 
the manner as he would a thief that should 
rob him. 

'He was eqlTally disappointed, and had 

would be laudable, vd the other criminal. 
Malice, rancour,, hatred, vengeance, are 
whatteartliebreastsof mean men in fight; 
but fame, glory, conquests, desire of oppor- 
tunities to pardon and oblige their opposers, 
are what glow in the minds of the gallant.' 
The captain ended his ffiscourse with a 
specimen of his book-learning; and ^ve us 
to understand that he had read a French 
author on the snbject of justness in point of 
gallantry. 'I love,' said Mr. Sentry 'a 
critic who mixes the rules of life with 



\ epic poems, 
takes occasion to speak of the same quality 
of courage drawn in the two different cha- 
racter OT Tumus and ffineas. He makes 
courage the chief and greatest ornament 
of Tumus; butin^neas there are many 
others which outshine it; among the rest 
that of piety. Turnus is, therefore, all 
along painted by the poet full of ostentation, 
his language haughty and VMu-glorious, as 
placing his honour m the manifestation of 
his valour; JEneas speaks little, is slow to 
action, and shows only a sort of defensive 
courage. If equipage and address make 
Tumus appear more courageous tlian 
.^neas, conduct and success prove .ffineas 
more valiant than Turnus, T. 
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On IJicB the ftirlunes or our house depend. 

If we look into the three great heroic 
poems which have appeared in tne world, 
we may observe that they are built upon 
very slight foundations. Homer lived near 
300 years after the Ti^ojan war; and, as the 
writmg of history was not then in use among 
the Greeks, we may very well suppose that 
the tradition of Achilles and Ulysses had 
brought down but very few particulars to 
his knowledge; though there is no question 
but he has wrought into his two poems such 
of their remarkable adventures as were still 
talked of among his contemporaries. 

The story of .Kneas, on which Virgil 
founded his poem, was likewise very bare 
of circumstances, and by that means af- 
forded him an opportuniij' of embellishing 
it with fiction, and giving a full range 
to his own invention. We find, however, 
that he has interwoven, in the course of his 
fable, the principal particulars, which were 
generally believed among the Romans, of 
Eneas's voyage and settlement in Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgment of 
the whole story, as collected out of the an- 
cient historians, and as it was received 
among the Romans, in Dionysius Halicar- 

Since none of the critics have considered 
Virgil's fable with relation to this history 
of Aneas, it may not perhaps be amiss to 
examine it in this light, so far as i-egards 
my present purpose. Whoever looks into 
the abridgment above-mentioned, will find 
that the character of ^neas is filled with 
piety to the gods, and a superstitions ob- 
servation of prodigies, oracles, and predic- 
tions. Virgd has not only preserved his 
character in the pei-son of ^neas, but has 
riven a place in his poem to those paiticu- 
mr prophecies which he found recorded cf 
him in history and tradition. The poet 
took the matters of fact as they came down 
to him, and circumstanced them after his 
own manner, to make them appear the 
more natural, agreeable, or surprising. I be- 
lieve very many readers have been shocked 
at that ludicrous prophecy wWch one of the 
harpies pronounces to the Trojans in the 
thiwl book; namely, Uiat before they had 
built their intended city they should be re- 
duced by hunger to eat fheir very tables, 
■"lit, when they hear that this was one of 
ledrcumstances that had been transmitted 
the Romans in the history of ffineas, they 
will think the poet did very well in taking 
"lotice of it. The historian aoove-mentioned 
icquaints us, that a prophetess had foretold 
Eneas, that he should take his voyage 
westward, till his companions should eat 
their tables; and that accordingly, upon his 
landing in Italy, as they were eating their 
flesh upon cakes of bread for want ot other 
they aftenvai-ds fed on tiie 
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cakes themselves: upon which, one of the 
company swd merrily, ' We are eating r — 
tables.' They immediately took the hi . 
says the historian, and concluded the pro- 
phecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not 
think it proper to omit so matenal a parti- 
cular in the history of ^neas, it may be 
worth while to consider with how much 
judgment he has qualified it, and taken off 
wery thing that might have appeared im- 
proper for a passage in a heroic poem. The 
Eropiietess who foretells it is a hungry 
arpy, as the person who (Mscovers it is 
young Ascanius; 



Such an observation, which is beautiful 
in the mouth of a boy, would have been 
ridiculous from any other of the company. 
I am apt to think that the chanpng of the 
Trojan fleet into water-nymphs, wliich is 
the most violent machine m the whole 
.ffineid, and has given oflfence to several 
critics, may be accounted for the same way. 
Virgil himself, before he begins that rela- 
tion, premises, that what he was going t< 
tell appeared incredible, but that it was 
Justified by tradition. What further cc- 
firras me that this change of the fleet w 
a celebrated circumstance in the history 
.ffineas, is, that Ovid has g^ven a pis 



the Si 









It of 



the heathen, mythology. 

None of the critics 1 have met with have 
considered the fable cf tlie ^neid in this 
light, and taken notice how the tradition on 
which it was founded authorizes those parts 
in it which appear most exceptionable. I 
hope the length of this reflection will not 
make it unacceptable to the curious part 
of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Mil- 
ton's poem is still shorter than either that 
of the Liad or jEneid. The poet has like- 
stance of it in the body of his fable. The 
ninth book, which we are here to consider, 
is raised upon that brief account in scrip- 
ture, wherein we are told that the serpent 
was more subtie than any beast of the field; 
that he tempted the woman to eat of the 
forbidden fruit! that she was overcome by 
this temptation, and that Adam followed 
lier exarnple. From these few particulars 
Milton has formed one of the most entertain- 
ing fables that invention ever produced. 
He has disposed of these several circum- 
stances among so many agreeable and na- 
tural fictions of his own, that his whole 
story looks only like a comment upon sacred 
writ, or rather seems to be a full and com- 
plete relation of what the other is only an 
epitome. I have insisted the longer on this 
lonaderation, as I look upon the dispoa- 
tion and contrivance of the fable to be the 
principal beauty of the ninth book, which 
has more story in it, and is fuller of inci- 



dents, than anjf otiier in the whole poem. 
Satan's traversing the globe, and still keep- 
ing within the shadow of the night, as fear- 
ing to be discovered by the angel of the 
sun, who had before detected him, is one 
of those beautifiil imaginations with which 
he btroduces this his second series of ad- 
ventures. Having examined tiie nature of 
every creature, and found out one which 
was the most proper for his purpose, he 
again returns to Paradise; and to avoid (Us- 
coveiy, sinks by night with a river that 
ran under the ^rden, and rises up again 
through a fountain that issued from it by 
the tree of life. The poet, who, as we 
liave before taken notice, speaks as little 
as possible in bis own person, and, after the 
example of Homer, fills every part of his 
work with manners and characters, intro- 
duces a soliloquy of this infernal agent, 
who was thus restiess in the destruction of 
man. He is then described as gliding 
through the gai-den, under the resemolance 
of a mist, in order to find out the creature 
in which he designed to tempt our first pa- 
rents. This description has something in it 
very poetical and surprising! 



SBylpi, 



Like a 






The author afterwards gives us a de 
acription of the morning which is wooder- 
fullv suitable to adivine poem, andpediiiar 
to tnat first season of nature. He repre- 
sents the earth before it was cursed, as a 
great altar, breathing out its incense from 
all parts, and sending up a pleasant savour 
to the nostrils of its Creator; to which he 
adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as 
offering their morning worship, and filling 
up the universal concert of praise and ado 




The dispute which follows between our 
vo first parents is represented with great 
-t It proceeds from a difference of judg- 
lent, not of passion, and is managed with 
;ason, not with heat. It is such a dispute 
i we may suppose might have happened 
Pai-adise, had man continued happy and 
nocent. There is a great delicacy in 
the moralities which ai'e interspersai ir. 
Adam's discourse, and which the most or- 
dinary I'eader cannot but take notice of. 
Tliat force of love which the father of man- 
kind so finely describes in the eighth book, 
and which is inserted in my last Saturday's 
paper, shows itself here m many fine in- 
stances: as in those fond regards he casts to- 
wards Eve at her parting from hiiii; 
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Delighled, butdeai 

on be 10 her hia charge oi quici leiuin 

To be retorn'd 6y noon smid llu ioirt. 

In his impatience and amusement during 
her absence: 



mlhei 



rn, liaci wove 






SSoiara in her reluin, bo long delayed. 

But particularly in that pasrfonate speech, 
where, seeingher irrecoverably lost, he re- 
solves to perish with her, rathev than to live 
without her: 

Some cntsed fiai 

Of enemy hath beguJrd Ihee^ y 



To live a^aln in Uuse wild w 



Mine 



in thy «; 



The beginning of this speech, and the 
preparation to it, are animated with the 
same spirit as the conclusion, which I have 
here quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in prac- 
tice by the tempter, when he found Eve se- 
parated from her husband, themany pleas- 
ing images of nature which are intermixed 
in this part of the story, with its gradual and 
regular progress to the fatal catastrophe, 
are so very remarkable, that it would be 
superfluous to point out their respecti 
beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular 
similitudes in my remarks on this great 
work, because I have given a general ac- 
count of them in my paper on the first book. 
There is one, however, in this part of the 
poem which I shall here quote, as it is not 
only very beautiful, but the closest of anyin 
the whole poem; I mean that where the 
serpent is described as rolling forward in all 
his pride, animated by the evil spirit, and 
conducting Eve to her destruction, while 
Adam was at too great a distance from her 
to give her his assistance. These several 

Jiarticulars are all of them wrought into the 
ollowing similitude ; 

Hope elevates, and joy 

Brighleaehiscnat; kb when ■ wandering fire 

Conduigeih and tlM oold anTiioni round, 
Kindled Qmagh agitation to a flenje. 
(Wliie)! o[t, they say, bddw eiil ndrlt attends) 
Ifoverinf and Ua^ng with deluBrve Nght, 
Uiileads th* amaz^dnight-wanderer tram hia way 
To hogs and miiee, and oCt through pond or pool, 
Theie swallow'd np and lost ftom mccoai ftr. 
The secret intoxication of pleasure, with 
all those tranaent flushings of guilt and joy, 
which the poet represents in our first pa- 
rents upon tlieir eating the forbidden fruit, 
to those flaggings of spirit, damps of sor- 
row, and mutual accusati(>ns which succeed 



When Dido, in the fourth ^neid, yielded 
to that fatal temptation which mined her, 
Virgil teEs ns the earth trembled, the hea- 
vens were filled with flashes of lightning, 
and the nymphs howled upon the mountain 
tops, Muton, in the same poetical spirit, 
has described all nature as disturbed upon 
Eve's eating the forbidden fruit. 



Upon Adam's falling into the same guilt, 
the whole creation appears a second time 
in convulsions. 



'jalb trembled f^m ber entrails, as again 

Sliylowefd, and, muttering tlionder, some sad drops 
VFepl St completing of Ihe mortal sin. 

As all nature suffered by the guilt of our 
first parents, these symptoms of trouble and 
consternation are wonderfully imagined, not 
only as prodigies, but as marks ofier sym 
pathizing in the fall of man. 

Adam's converse with Eve, after having 
eaten the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy 
of thatbetween Jupiter and Juno in the four 
teenth Iliad. Juno there approaches Jupi 
ter with the girdle which she had received 
from Venus : upon which he tells her, that 
she appeared more charming and desirable 
than she had ever done before, even when 
their loves were at the highest. The poet 
afterwards describes them as reposing on a 
summit of Mount Ida, which produced un- 
der them a bed of flowers, the lotus, the 
crocus, and the hyacinth ; and concludes hia 
description with their falling asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the fol- 
lowing passage in Milton, which begins with 
Adam's speech to Eve: 



And hyacinth. Earth's fVesbeet eolleBt lap. 
There tbey their fill of iDTfl and hive's dieport 
Took largely, oTthalt mntUBl guilt the seal, 
'J'be solace of their ail], im dewy sleep 
Oppcess'd Ihem 

As no poet seems ever to have studied 
lomer more, or to have more resembled 
him in the greatness of genius, than Milton, 
I think I should have given but a very im- 
perfect account of its beauties, if I had not 
observed the most remarkable passages 
which look like parallels in these two great 
authors. I might, in the oiurse of these 
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1, liave taken notice of many par 
ticiilar lines and expressions which an 
translated from the Greek poet; but as '. 
thought this would have appeared too ml 
nute and over-curious, I have purposely 
imitted them. The greater incidents, how- 
ever, are not only set off by being shown in 
the same light with several of the same na- 
ture in Homer, hut hy that means may be 
also guarded against the cavils of the taste- 
less or ignorant. 7 
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llian ai] olhei thinga. 

Will Hohetcomb was compldning to 
me yesterday, that the conversation of thi 
town is so altered of late years, that a fin< 
gentleman is at a loss for matter to start dis- 
course, as well as unable to fall in with the 
talk he generally meets with. Will takes 
notice, that there is now an evil under the 
sun which he supposes to he entirelj; 
because not mentioned by any satirii 
moralist, in any age. 'Men,' said he, 'grow 
knaves sooner than they ever did since the 
creation of the world before.' If you read 
the tragedies of the last age, you find the 
artftil men, and persons of mtngue, are ad- 
vanced very far in years, and beyond the 
pleasuresandsalliesof youth; hut now Will 
observes, that the young have taken in 
vices of the aged, and you shall have a r 
of five-and-twenty, crafty, false, and 
triguing, not ashamed to over-reach, co! _, 
and beguile. My friend adds, that till about 
the latter end of ting Charles's reigri there 
was not a rascal of any eminence under for- 
ty. In the places of resort for conversation 
you now hear nothing but what relates t( 
impTOving men's fortunes, without regarc 
to the methods towards it This is si 
fashionable, that young men form them- 
selves upon a certain neglect of every thing 
that is candid, simple, and worthy of true 
esteem; and affect bebg yet worse than 
they are, by acknowledging, in their general 
turn of mind and discourse, that they have 
not any remaining value for true honour and 
honesty; preferring the capacity of being 
artful to grin their ends, to the merit of 
despising those ends when they come in 
competition with their honesty. All this is 
due to the very ally pride uiat generally 
prevails of being valued for the ability of 
canying their point; in a word, from the 
opinion that shallow and inexperienced peo- 
ple entertain of the short lived force of cun- 
ning. But I shall, before I enter upon the 
vinous faces which folly covered with ar- 
tifice, puts on to impose upon the unthink- 
ing, produce a great authority for asserting 



that nothing but truth and ingenuity lias an> 
lasting good effect, even upon a man's for- 
tune and interest 

' Truth and reality have all the advan- 
tages of appearance, and many more. If 
the show of any thing be good for any 
thing, I am sure sincerity is better, for 
why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because 
he thinks it good to have such a qualitv as 
he pretends to? for to counterfeit and dis- 
semble is to put on the appearance of some 
real excellency. Now the beat way in the 
world for a man to seem to be any thing, is 
really to be what he would seem to be. 
Besides, that it is many times as troublesome 
make good the pretence of a good quality, 
tohaveit; and if a man have it not, it is 
n to one but he is discovered to w^it it, and 
then all his pains and labour to seem to have 
it is lost. There is something unnatural in 
painting, which a skilful eye will easily dis- 

from native beauty and complexion. 

t is hard to personate and act a part 
for where truth is not at the bottom. 



ture will always be endeavouring to n 
m, and will peep out and betray liersel 
e time or 9ther. Therefore, if an; 



think it convenient to seem good, let him be 
so indeed, and then his goodness will appear 
to every body's satisfaction; so that upon all 
accoimts dnceriW' is true wisdom. Particu- 
larly as to the affairs of tliis world, integrity 
has many advantages over all the fine 
and artificial ways of dissimulation and 
deceit; it is much the plainer and eaaer, 
much the safer and more secure way of 
dealing in the world: it has less of trouble 
and difficulty, of entanglement and per- 
plexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carry- 
ing us thither in a straight line, and will 
hold out and last longest. The arts of de- 
ceit and cunning do continually grow weaker 
and less effectual and serriceaole to them 
that use them; whereas integrity gains 
strengiii by use, and the more and longer 
~-y manpractiseth it, the greater service 
does him, by confirming nis reputation, 
and encouraging those with whom he hath to 
do to repose tlie greatest trust and confi- 
dence in him, which is an unspeakable ad- 
vantage in the business and affairs of life, 

' Truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it is al- 
" ays near at hand, and sits upon our lips, 
id is ready to drop out before we are 
ware; whereas a lie is troublesome, and 
:ta a man's invention upon the rack, and 
le trick needs a great many more to make 
good, Itislifcebuiidinguponafalsefoun- 
dation, which constantly stands in need of 
props to shore it up, and proves at last 
more chargeable than to have raised a sub- 
stantial building at first upon a true and 
■solid foundation; for sincerity is firm and 
substantial, and there is nothing hollow and 
unsound in it; and, because it is plain and 
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open, fears no discovery; of which the crafty 
man is always in danger: and when he 
thinks he walks in the davk, all his pre- 
tences ai-e so transparent, that he Uiat runs 
may njad them: he is tiie last man that 
finds himself to be found out; and whilst he 
takes it for granted that he makes fools of 
othei-s, he i-enders himself ridiculous. 

' Add to all this, that sincerity is the most 
compendious wisdom, and an excellent in- 
strument for the speedy despatch of busi- 
ness; it creates confidence in those we have 
to deal with, saves the labour of many in- 
quiries, and brings things to an issue in a 
few words, It is like travelling in a plwn 
beaten i-oad, which commonly brings a man 
sooner to his journey's end than by-ways, 
in which men often lose themselves. In 
a word, whatsoever convenience may be 
thought to be in falsehood and dissimuli 
tion, it is soon over; but the inconveni 
of it is perpetual, because it brings a 
under an everlasting jealousy and sui 
cion, so that he is not believed when 
speaks the truth, nor trusted perhaps when 
he meanS honestly. When a man has once 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he 
is set fast; and nothing will then 
turn; neither truth nor falsehood. 

' And I have often thought, that God hatli 
in his great wisdom, hid from men of false 
and dishonest minds the wonderful advan- 
tages of truth and integrity to the pros- 
perity even of our worldly afFairst these 
men are so blinded by their covetousness 
and ambitioa that they cannot look beyond 
a present adi-antage, nor forbear to sdze 
upon it, though by ways never so indirect; 
they cannot see so far as to the remote con- 
sequence of a steady integrity, and the 
vast benefit and advantages which it will 
bring a man at last. Were but this sort of 
men wise and clear-^ghted enough to dis- 
cern this, they would be honest out of very 
knavery, not out of any love to honesty and 
virtue, but with a crafty design to promote 
and advance more effectually their own in- 
terests; and therefore the justice of the Di- 
vine Providence hath hid this truest point 
of wisdom from their eyes, that bad men 
might not be upon equal terms with the just 
and upright, and serve their own wicked 
designs by honest and lawful means, 

' indeed, if a man were only to deal in 
the world for a day, and should never have 
occasion to converse more with mankind, 
never more need thdr good opinion or good 
word, it were then no great matter (speak- 
ing as to the concernments of this world,) 
if a man spent his rejiutation all at once, 
and ventured it at one throw; but if he be 
to continue in the world, and would have 
the advantage of conversation whilst he is in 
it, let him' make use of truth and sincerity 
m all his words and actions; for notlung but 
this will last and hold out to the end; aH 
other arts will Ml, but truth and integrity 
will carry a man through, and bear him 
out to the last.' T. 
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The gentleman who obliges the world 
in general, and me in particular, with his 
thoughts upon education, has just sent me 
the following letter: 

'Sir, — I take the liberty to send you a 
fourth letter upon the education of youth. 
In my last I gave you my thoughts upon 
some particular tasks, which I conceived 
it might not be amiss to mix with their 
usual exercises, in order to give them an 
early seasoning of virtue: 1 shall in this 
propose some others, which I fancy might 
contribute to give them a right turn for the 
world, and enable them to make their way 

' The design of learning is, as I take it, 
either to render a man an agreeable com- 
panion to himself, and teach him to support 
solitude with pleasure; or, if he is not bom 
to an estate, to supply that defect, and fur- 
nish him with the means of acquirmg one, 
A person who applies himself to learning 
with the first of these views may be sdd to 
study for ornament; as he who proposes to 
himself the second, properly studies for use. 
The one does it to raise himself a fortune; 
the other to set off that which he is already 
possessed o£ But as far the greater part 
of mankind are included in the latter class, 
I shall only propose some methods at pre- 
sent for the service of such who expect to 
advance themselves in the world by their 
learning. In order to which, I shall pre 
mise, that many more estates have been 
acquired by little accomplishments than by 
extraor^nary ones; those qualities which 
make the greatest figure in the eye of the 
world not being always the most useful in 
themselves, or the most advantageous to _ 

The postswhich require men of shining 

1 uncommon parts to discharge them are 

veiy few, that many a great genius goes 

out of the world without ever having an 

opportunity to exert itself; whereas, per- 

of ordinary endowments meet with 

lions fitted to their parts and capaci- 
every day in the common occurrences 
of life. 

I am acquainted with two persons who 
re formerly school-fellows,* and have 
been good friends ever dhce. One of them 
ot only thought an impenetrable block- 
head at school, but still mmntained his re- 
putation at the univeraty; the othei was 
the pride of his master, and the most cele- 
brated person in the college of which he 
member. The man of genma is at 
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present buried in a couiitrj' , 
eigSit-score pounds a year; while the other, 
witli the flare ahJSiUes of a common scri- 
vener, has got ai\ estate of above a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

• I fancy from what I liave said, it wi 
almost appear a doubtful case to many 
wealthy citizen, whether or no he ought ■ 
wish his son should be a great genius; but 
this I am sure of, that nothing is more ab- 
sui-d than to give a lad the education of 
one, whom nature has not favoured with 
any particular marks of distinction. 

' The fault, therefore, of our grammar 
schools is, tliat every boy is pushed on to 
works of genius: whereas, it would he far 
more advantageous for the greatest part of 
them to be taught such little practical arts 
and sciences as do not requn-e any great 
share of parts to be master of them, and 
yet may come often into play during the 
course of a man's life. 

' Such are all the parts of practical geo- 
metry. I have known a man contract a 
friendship with a minister of state, upon 
cutting a dial in liis window; and remember 
a clergyman who got one of the best bene- 
fices in the west of England, by setting a 
country gentleman's alFairs in some method, 
and riring him an exact survey of his estate. 

' While I am upon this subject, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a particular which is of 
use in every station of life, and which, me^ 
thinks, every master should teach scholars; 
I mean the writing of English letters. To 
this end, instead oif perple:dnE them with 
Latin epistiea, themes, and verses, there 
might be a punctual , correspondence esta- 
blished between two boys, who might act 
in any ima^nary parts of business, or be 
allowed sometimes to give a range to their 
own f andes, and communicate to each other 
whatever trifles they thought fit, provided 
neither of them ever failed at the appointed 
time to answer his correspondent's letter. 

' I believe I may venture to aflSrm, that 
the generality of boys would find themselves 
more advantaged by this custom, when they 
come to be men, than by all the Greek and 
Latin their masters can teach them in seven 
or eight years. 

' The want of it is veiy visible in many 
learned persons, who, wlule they are ad- 
miring the styles of Demosthenes orCicevO: 
want phrases to express themselves on the 
most common occasions. I have seen a 
letter from one of these Latin orators which 
would have been deservedly laughed at by 
a common attorney. 

'Under this head of writing, I cannot 
omit accounts and short-hand, whicli are 
learned with little pains, and very properly 
come into the number of such arts as I have 
been here recommending. 

' You must doubtles^ sir, observe that I 
have hitherto chiefly insisted upon tiiese 
things for such boys as do not appear to 
liave anything extraordinary in their natu- 
ral talents, an<i consequently arc not quab- 



fied for the finer parts of learning; yet 1 
believe I might carry this matter still fur- 
ther, and venture to assert, that a lad of 
genius has sometimes occasion for these 
httie acquirements, to be as it wei'e the 
forerunners of his parts, and to inti-oduce 
him mto the world. 

'History is full of examples of persons 
who, though they have had the largest 
abilities, have been obliged to insinuate 
themselves into the favour of great men, 
by these trivia! accomplishments; as the 
complete gentleman in some of our modem 
comedies, makes his first advances to his 
mistress under the disguise of a painter or 
a dancing-master. 

' The difference is, that in a lad of geniua 
these are only so many accomplishments, 
which in another are essentials; the one ' 
diverts himself with them, the other wotks 
at them. In short, I look upon a great 
genius, with these little ad^tions, in the 
same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, 
who is obliged, by an express command in 
the Alcoran, to learn and practise some 
handicraft trade; though I need not to have 
gone for my instance farther than Germany, 
where several emperors have vohmtarily 
done the same thing, Leopold the last, 
worked in wood: and I have heard there are 
several handicraft works of his making to 
be seen at Vienna, so neatly turtied that the 
best joiner in Europe might safely own 
them without any disgrace to his profes- 

I would not be thought, by any thing I 
have said, to be against improving a boy's 
genius to the utmost pitch it can be carried. 
What I would endeavour to show in this 
essay is, that there may be methods taken 
*" make learning advantageous even to the 
. „„. — !. — T ^^_ gjp^ yours, 8x. 
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Mr. Spectator, — You have in some 
of your discourses described most sort of 
imen in their distinct and proper classes, 
. the ape, the coquette, and many others; 
but I think you have never yet siud any 
thing of a devotee. A devotee is one M 
those who disparage religion by their in 
discreet and unseasonable Introduction of 
the mention of virtue on all occasions. She 
professes she is what nobody ought to doubt 
she is; and betrays Uie labour she is put to, 
to be what she ought to be with cheerful- 
ness and alacrity. She lives in the world, 
and denies hersdf none of the diversions of 
it, with a constant declaration how indpid 
all things in it are to her. She is never 
'The well-bnowQ tilioure of ihe Cimr Peter mayba 
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young ladies in the house are dancing, or 
playing at questions and commands, she 
reads ^oud in her closet. She says, all love 
IS ridiculous, excejit it be celestial; but she 
speaks of the passion of one mortal to an- 
other with too much bitterness for one that 
had no jealousy mixed with her contempt 
of it. It at any time site sees a man warm 
in his addresses to his mistress, she will lift 
up her eyes to heaven, and cry, "What 
nonsense is thatfool talking! Will the bell 
never ring for pvayei'S?" We have an emi- 
nent lady of this stamp in our country, who 
pretends to amusements very much above 
the rest of her sex. She never carries a 
white shoclt-dog with bdls under her arm, 
nor a squiiTel or dormouse in her jKicket, 
but always an abridged piece of morality, 
to steal out when she is sure of hdng ob- 
served. When she went to the famous 
ass-race, (which I must confess was but an 
odd diversion to be encouraged by people 
of rank and figure,) it was not, like other 
ladies, tohear those poor animals bray, nor 
to see fellows mn naked, or to hear country 
'squires in bob wigs and white girdles make 
love at the side of a coach, and cry, " Ma- 
dam this is dainty weather." Thus she 
described the diversion; for she went only 
to pray heaiiily that nobody might be hurt 
in the crowd, and to see if the poor fellow's 
face, which was distorted with grinning, 
might any way be brought to itself again. 
She never chats over her tea, but covers 
her face, imd is supposed in an ejaculation 
before die tastes a sup. This ostentatious 
behaviour is such an offence to true sanc- 
tity, that it disparages it, and makes virtue 
not only unamiable, but also ridiculous. 
The sacred writings fi 

which ^hor this k and 

devotee is so far fro rom g g od 
that she deters o mp 

Folly and vanity m di 

Ukc vice in. a clerg ra oe 

debase him, but ak 
part of the world w rs 

rion. I am, ar, jour humble servant, 
'HOTSPUR.' 

'Mr. Spectator, — Xenophon in his 
short account of the Spartan commonweallii 
speaking of the behaviour of their young 
men in the streets, says, " There was so 
much modesty in their looks, that you 
might as soon have turned the eyes of a 
marble statue upon you as theirs; and that 
in all their behaviour they were more 
modest than a bride when put to bed upon 
herwedding^night," This virtue, whichis 
always subjoined to magnanimity, had such 
an influence upon their courage, that in 
battle an enemy could not look them .'n the 
face, and they durst not but die for their 
country. 



' Whenever I walk into the streets of 
London and Westminster, the countenarces 
of all the young fellows that pass by me 
make me wish myself in Sparta; I meet 
with such' blustering airs, big looks, and 
bold fronts, that, to a superficial obsei'ver, 
would bespeak a courage above those Gre- 
cians. I am arrived to that perfection in 
speculation, that I understand the language 
of the eyes, which would be a great mi^or- 
tune to me had I not corrected the testiness 
of old age by philosophy. There is scarce 
a man in a red coat who does not tell me, 
with a fiill stare, he is a bold man: 1 see 
several swear inwardly at me, without any 
offence of mine, but the oddness of my per- 
son; I meet contempt in every street; ex- 
Eressed in (Afferent manners by the scornful 
■ok, the elevated eye-brow, and the swell- 
ing nostrils of the proud and prosperous. 
The 'prentice speaks his disrespect by an 
extended finger, and the porter by stealing 
out his tongue. If a country gentleman ap- 
pears alittlecuriousmobservmgthe edifices, 
clocks, signs, coaches, and dials, it is not to 
be imagined how the polite rabble of this 
town, who are acquainted with these ob- 
jects, ridicule his rusticity. I have known 
a fellow with a burden on his head steal a 
hand down from his load, and sUly twirl 
the cock of a 'squire's hat behind him; 
while the offended person is swearing, or 
out of countenance, all the wag- wits in the 
highway are grinning in applause of the in ■ 
geniousroguethatgavehim thetip, andUie 
folly of him who had not eyes all round his 



ness, wit, and courage. Wycherly some- 
where rallies the pretensions this way, by 
making a fellow say, " Red breeches are a 
cert^n sign of valour;" and Otway makes 
a man, to boast his agility, trip up a beggar 
n crutches. From such hints I beg a specu- 
ation on this subject; in the mean time J 
hall do all in the power of a weak old fel- 
ow in my own defence; for as Diogenes, 
eing in quest of an honest man, sought 
or Mm when it was broad daylight with a 
ai*ern and candle, so I intend for the fu- 
ure to walk the streets with a dark lantern, 
which has a convex crystal in it; and if 
any man stares at me, I give fair warning 
that I will direct the light full into his eyes. 
Thus despairing to find men modest, I hope 
by this means to evade their impudence. 
I am, sir, your humble servant, 
J. 'SOPHROSUNIUS.' 
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I no'cr in gall dipp'd my cnjtnom'd ren. 
Nor branded tho bold fioal ofsbaniEteBE men. 
I HAVE been very often tempted to write 
invectives upon those who have detracted 
from my works, itr spoken in derogation ui 
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my person) but 1 look upon it as a particu- 
.ar happiness, that I have always hindered 
my resentments from proceeding to this 
estremitv. I once had gone through half 
a satire, out found so many motions of hu- 
manity rising in me towards the persons 
whom 1 liad severely treated, that I threw it 
intothe fire without ever finishing it. I have 
Been angry enough to make several little 
epigrams and lampoons; and, after having 
admired them a day or two, have likewise 
committed them to the flames. These I 
look upon as so many sacrifices to humanity, 
and have received much greater satisfac- 
tion from suppresang such performances, 
than I could nave done from any reputation 
tiiey might have procured me, or from any 
mortification they might have given my 
enemies in case I had made them public, 
If a man has any talent in writing, it shows 
a good mind to forbear answering calum- 
nies and reproaches in the same spirit of 
bitterness with which they are offered. But 
when a man has been at some pains in 
making suitable returns to an enemy, and 
lias the instruments of revenge in his hands, 
lo let drop his wrath, and stifle his resent- 
ments, seems to have something in it great 
and heroical. There is a particular merit 
in such a way of forgiving an enemy; and 
the more violent and unprovoked the of- 
fence has been, the greater still is the merit 
of him who thus foi^jves it. 

I never met with a consideration that is 
more finely spun, and what has better 
pleased me, than one in Epicfetus, which 
places an enemy in a new light, and rives 
us a view of hiti\ altogether different from 
that in which we are used to regard him. 
The sense of it is as follows: 'Does a man 
reproach thee for bein^ proud or ill-natured, 
envious or conceited, ignorant or detract- 
ing? Consider mth thyself whether his re- 
proaches are true. If tteyarenot, condder 
that thou art not the person whom he re- 
proaches, but that he reviles an imaginary 
bemg, and perh pi h t th Uy 

art, though he h t h ' " 



l?h 



f th 1 



art the _. _ __. _. 

thee for, give ti j ^elf tl tub n e 
mild, affable, d hi gi g nd h 
proaches of tl t lly H s 

reproaches m d d b t h u 

art no longei th p rs n wl n h 
proaches.'* 

I often apply th 1 t mj If a d 
when I hear of a ncal peech wntng 
that is aimed t m I e amm my wn 
heart, whether I deserve it or not. If I 
bring in a venWct against myself, I endea- 
vour to rectify my conduct for the future in 
those particulars which have drawn tiie 
censure upon me; but if the whole invec- 
tive be grounded upon a falsehood, I trou- 
ble myself no further about it, and look 
upon my name at the head of it to signify 

* EiiitL Endi. taf. 48 ami 6* 



no more tiian one of tliose fictitious names 
made use of by an author to introduce an 
imaginary character. Why should a man 
be sensible of the stin^ of a reproach, who 
is a stranger to the gudt that is implied in 
it; or subject himself to the penalty, when 
he knows he has never committed the 
crime? This is a jriece of fortitude, wliich 

without which it ia imposable for a man 
of any merit or figure to live at peace with 
himselt, in a country that abounds with wit 
and liberty, 

The famous Monsieur Balzac, in a letter 
to the chancellor of France, who had pre- 
vented the publication of a book against 
him, has the following words, which are a 
lively picture of the greatness of mind so 
visible in the works of that author: 'If it 
was a new tlung, it may be I should not 
be displeased with the suppression of the 
first libel that should abuse me; but since 
there are enougb of them to make a small 
library, I am secrctiy pleased to see the 
number increased, and tajtedelightin rais- 
ing a heap of stones that envy has cast at 
me without doing me any harm. ' 

The author here alludes to those monu- 
ments of the eastern nations which were 
mountwns of stones raised upon the dead 
bodies by travellers, that used to cast every 
one his stone upon it as they ijassed by. It 
iscertam that no monument is so glorious 
as one which is thus raised by the hands of 
envy. For my part, I admire an author 
for such a temper of mind as enables him 
to bear an undeserved reproach without 
resentment, more than for all the wit of 
anythe finest satirical reply. 

Thus far I thought necessary to explwn 
myself in relation to those who have ani- 
madverted on this paper, and to show the 
reasons why I have not thought fit to return 
them any formal answer. 1 must further 
add, that the work would have been of very 
littie use to the public, had it been filled 
with personal reflections and debates; for 
which reason I have never once turned out 
of my way to observe those littie cavils 
which have been made against it by envy 
or ignorance. The common fry of scrib- 
blers, who have no other way of being 
taken notice of but by attacking what has 
g^ned some reputation in the world, would 
have fumislicd me with business enough 
had they found me disposed to enter the 
lists with them, 

I shall conclude with the fable of Bocca- 
lini's traveller, who was so pestered with 
the noise of grasshoppers in his ears that 
he alighted from his horse in great wrath 
to Ml them all. 'This,' says the author, 
• was troubling himself to nomannerof pur- 
pose. Had he pursued Ws journey without 
taking notice of them, the troublesome 
insects would have died of themselves in e 
very few weeks, and be would have suffer 
ed nothing from them.' 
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It is owing to pride, and a secret affecta- 
tion of a certain self-existence, that the 
noblest motive for action that ever was pro- 
posed to man is not acknowledged the glory 
and happiness of their being. The heart 
is ti-eacherous to itself, and we do not let 

r reflections go ' 



How pleasing h ijie contemplation of the 
loi !y p Al ghty L d took 

codtg thh lym 

In pi d pt p bl mid d 



Id 
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religi 
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good and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakness to fiatter ourselves into a belief, 
that if we search into our inmost thoughts, 
we find ourselves wholly disinterested, and 
tUvested of any views arising from self-li 
and vain-gloty. But however spirits of _ _ 
perficial greatness may disdain at first sight 
to do any thing, but from a noble impulst 
in themselves, without any future regard: 
in this, or any other hdng; upon strictei 
inquiry they will find, to act worthily, and 
expect to be rewarded only in another 
world, is as herdc a pitch of virtue as hu- 
man nature can arrive at. If the tenor of 
our actions have any other motive than the 
desire to be pleasing in the eye of the Deity, 
it will necessarily follow that we must be 
more than men, if we are not too much ex- 
alted in prosperity and depressed in ad- 
versity. But the Christian worid has a 
Leader, the contemplation of whose life 
and sufferings, must administer comfort in 
affliction, while the sense of his power and 
omnipotence must give them humiliation 
in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbiddingand unlovely 
constrmnt with which men oT low concep- 
tions act when they think they conform 
themselves to religion, as well as to the 
more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the 
word Christian does not carry with it, at 
first view, all that is great, wori^hy, friend- 
ly, generous, and herdc. The man who 
suspends his hopes of the reward of worthy 
actions till after death, who can bestow un- 
seen, who can overlook hatred, do good to 
his slanderer, who can never be angry at 
his friend, never revengeful to his enemy, 
is certmnly formed for thebenefit of socieiy. 
Vet these are so far from heroic virtues, 
that they are but the ordinary duties of a 
Christian, 

When a man with a steady faith looks 
back on the great catastrophe of this day,* 
with what bleeding emotions of heart must 
he contemplate the life and sufferings of 
his deliverer! When his agonies occur to 
him, how will he weep to reflect that he 
has often forgot them for the glance of a 
wanton, for the applause of a vain world. 



They could not raise their little ideas above 
the consideration of him, in those circum- 
stances familiar to them, or conceive that 
he, who appeared not more tei-ribie or 
pompous, should have any thing more ex- 
alted than themselves; he in that place 
therefore would no longer ineffectually 
exert a power which was incapable ol 
conquering the prepossession of their nar- 
row and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought 
him the dumb, the blind, the sick, and 
maimed; whom when their Creator had 
touched, with a second life they saw, spoke, 
leaped, and ran. In affection to him, and 
admiration of his actions, the crowd could 
not leave him, but waited near him tjll 
they were almost as faint and helpless as 
others they brought for succour. He had 
compassion on them, and by a miracle sup- 
plied their necesdties. Oh, the ecstatic 
entertainment, when they could behold 
thdr food immediately increase to tiie &s- 
tributor's hand, and see their God in person 
feeding and refreshii^ his creatures! Oh 
envied happiness! But why do 1 say en- 
vied.* as if our God did, not still preside 
over our temperate meals, cheerful hours, 
and innocent conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every 
where full of miracles, not inferior to this, 
and though in the midst of those acts of 
divinity he never gave the least hint of a 
design to become a secular prince, yet had 
not nitherto the apostles themselves any 
other than hopes oi woridly power, prefer- 
"" ^t, riches, and pomp; for Peter, upon 
accident of ambition among the apostles, 
hearing his Master explain that his king- 
dom was not of this world, was so scanda- 
lized that he whom he had so long followed 
should suffer the ignominy, shame, and 
death, which he foretold, that be took him 
aside and said, ' Be it far from thee, Lortl, 
this shall not be unto thee:' for which he 
suffered a severe reprehension from his 
Master, as having in his view the glory of 
lan rather than that of God. 
The great change of things began to 
draw near, when the Lord of nature 
thought fit, as a saviour and deliverer, to 
make his public entry into Jerusalem with 
than the power and joy, but none ol 
the ostentation and pomp <m a triumph; he 
came humble, meek, and lowly; with an 
unfelt new ecstasy, multitudes strewed his 
av with gannents and olive-branches, 
ying, with lou4 gladness and acclama 
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(ion, ' Hosannah to the Son of David 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord]' At this great King's accessior 
to his throne, men were not ennobled, but 
saved; ctimeswere not remitted, but sins 
forgiven. He did not bestow medals, 
honours, fevours; but health, joy, aght, 
speech; The first object the blind evei 
saw was the Author of sight; while the 
lame ran before, and the dumb repeated 
the hosannah. Thus attended, he entei-ed 
into his own house, the sacred temple, and 
bjf his divine authority expelled traders 
and worldlings that profaned it; and thus 
did he for a time use a great and despotic 
power, to let imbelierers understand that 
It was not want of, but superiority to, all 
worldly dorninion, that made him not exert 
It. But is this then the Saviour? Is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obscure Naiarene 
command Israel, and sit on the throne of 
David ? Their proud and disdainful hearts, 
which were petrified with Uielove and pride 
of this world, were impre^able to the re- 
cejjtion of so mean a beneiactor; and were 
now enough exasperated with benefits to con- 
spire his death. Our Lord was sensible of 
their design, and prepared his disciples for 
it, by recounting to them now more distinctly 
what should befal him; but Peter, with an 
ungrounded resolution, and in a flush of 
temper, made a sanguine protestation, that 
though all men were offended in him, yet 
would not he be offended. It was a great 
article of our Saviour's business in the 
world to bring us to a sense of our inability, 
without God's assistance, to do any thing 
Sreat or good; he therefore told Peter, who 
thought BO well of his courage and fidelity, 
that they would both fail him, and even he 
should deny him thrice that very night. 

•But what heart can conceive, what 
tongue utter the sequel? Who is that 
yonder, bufietted, mocked, and spumed? 
WTiom do they drag like a felon? Whither 
do they carry "ny Lord, my King, my Sa- 
viour, and my (Jod ? And will he die to 
expiate those very injuries? See where 
they have nailed the Lord and giver of life ! 
How his wounds blacken, his body writhes, 
and heart heaves with pity and with agony! 
Oh Almighty sufferer, look down, look 
down from thy triumphant infamy! Lo, 
ne inclines his head to his sacred bosom! 
Hark, he groans! See, he expires! The 
earth trembles, the temple rends, the rocks 
burst, the dead arise. Which are the 
quick? Which are the dead? Sure nature, 
■all nature is departing with her Creator.' 
T. 
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other in the whole poem, '1 he author, 
upon the winding up of his action, mtro- 
duces all those who had any concern in it, 
and shows with great beauty the influence 
which it had upon each of them. It is like 
the last act of a well-written tragedy, in 
which all who had a part in it are generally 
drawn up before the audience, and repre- 
sented under tMise circumstances in which 
the determination of the action places them. 
J shall therefore consider this book under 
four heads, in relation to the celestial, the 
infernal, the human, and the imaginary 
persons, who have their respective parts 
allotted in it 
Tobegm with.the celestial persons; the 
lardian ange!s_ of Paradise are described 
I retuniingtoheavenuponthefallof man, 
order to approve their vigilance; their 
arrival, their manner of reception, with 
the sorrow which appeared in themselves, 
and in those spirits who are s^d to rdoice 
at the conversion of a sinner, are very finely 
Idd together in the following lines: 






aii^iBi. 



Th' elberen] peage itn to beiti and know 
How aU bet^. Ttiey tow^rdi tbe tlnnH Bnpremi; 
AccouDta\ile moda aaata. Id make nypBBT 
With TiBliteoui pteB. tbslr utmost ViffUaDce. . 
And enEilv apjaorU ; when (be Host Higb 
E(«rnHl FHther, ftom bis Hcr«t cloud 
AinidBC, in tlmnderutter"d thns Mb voice. 
The same Divine Person, who in the 
foregoing parts of this poem interceded for 
our first pai'ents before their fall, over- 
threw the rebel angels, and created the 
world, is now represented as descending to 
Paradise_, and pronouncing sentence upon 
the three offenders. The cool of the even- 
ing being a circumstance with which holy 
writ introduces this great scene, it is poeti- 
cally described by our author, who has also 
kept religiously to the form of words in 
which Uie three several sentences were 
passed upon Adam, Eve, and the serpent. 
He has rather chosen to neglect the nu- 
usness of his verse, than to deviate 
from those speeches which are recorded on 
this great occasion. The guilt and confu- 
MOn of our first parents, standing naked 
before thdr judge, is touched with great 

1 .y. Upon the arrival of Sin andDeatV 

he works of creation, the Almighty i, 
agdn introduced as speaking to his angels 
that surrounded him. 

I with whit heat these dogs of bell advance. 



The following passage is formed upon 
that glorious iniage in holy writ, which 
compares the voice of an innumerable host 
of angels uttering hallelujahs, to the voice 
of mighty thunderings, or of many waters. 
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Thougli the author, in the whole cc 
of his poenij and particularly in the book 
we are now examining, has infinite allusions 
to places of Scripture, I Imve only taken 
notice in my remarks of such as are of a 
poetical nature, and which are woven with 

S-eat beauty into the body of his fable, 
f this kind is that passage in the present 
book, where, describing Sin as marching 
through the works of nature, he adds. 



Which alludes to that passage in Scripture 
so wonderfully poetical, ana terrifying t( 
the imagination: 'And I looked, and be- 
hold, a pale horse, and lus name that sal 
on him was Death, and Hell followed with 
him ; and power was given unto them over 
the fourth part of the earth, to Mil with 
sword, and with hunger, and with adcness, 
and with the beasts of the earth. * Under 
this first head of celestial persons we must 
likewise fake notice of the command which 
the angels received, to produce the several 
changes in nature, and sully the beauty of 
creation. Accordingly they are represent- 
ed as infecting the stars and planets with 
malignant influences, weakening the light 
of the sun, bringing down the winter into 
the milder regions d nature, planting winds 
and storms in several quarters of the sky, 
storing tlie clouds with thunder, and, in 
short, perverting the whole frame of the 
universe to the condition of its criminal in- 
habitants. As this is a noble incident in 
the poem, the following lines, in which we 
see the angels heaving up the earth, and 
placing it in a different pMture to .the sun 
from what it had before the fcdl of man, is 
conceived with that sublime imagination 
which was so peculiar to this great author : 

The poles orearlh twice len degrees and mute 

Oblique the cenlric globe, ~ 

We are m the second place to consider 
the infernal agents under the view which 
Milton has given us of them in this book. 
It is observed, by those who would set forth 
the greatness of Virgil's plan, that he con- 
ducts his reader through all the parts of the 
eartb which were discovered in his time. 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, are the several 
scenes of his fable. The plan of Milton's 
poem IS of an infinitely greater extent, and 
fills the mind with many more astOnislung 
circumstances. Satan, having surrounded 
the earth seven times, departs at length 
from Paradise. We then see him steering 
bis course among the constellations; and, 
after having traversed the whole creation, 
pursuing Ms voyage tlirough the char^s, and 
enterinp" into his own infernal dominions. 



His first appeara: ce in the assembly ot 
fallen angels is worked up with circum- 
stances which give a delightful surprise to 
the reader: but there is no incident in the 
whole poem which does this more than the 
transformation of the whole audience, that 
follows the account thdr leader gives them 
of his expedition. The gradual change of 
Satan himself is descrioed after Ovid's 
manner, and may vie with any of those cele- 
brated transformations which are looked 
upon as the most beautiful parts in that 
poet's works. Milton never fdls of im- 
proving his own hints, and bestowing thp 
last finish in g touches in everyinddent which 
is admitted into his poem. The unexpected 
hiss which arises in this episode, the dimen- 
sions and bulk of Satan so much superior to 
those of the infernal spirits who lay under 
the same transformation, with the annual 
change which they are supposed to suffer, 
are instances of this kind. The beauty of 
the diction is very remarkable in this whole 
episode, as I have observed in the sixth 
paper of these remaTks the great judgment 
with which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the hu- 
man persons, come next under our con- 
sideration. Mlton's art is no where more 
shown, than in his conducting the parts of 



he gives of them, without falsifying the 
story, is wonderfully contrived to influence 
the reader with pity and compas^on to- 
wards them. Though Adam involves the 
whole species in misery, his crime proceeds 
from a weakness which every man is in- 
clined to pardon and commiserate, as it 
seems rather the frailty of human nature, 
tiian of the person who offended. Every 
one is apt to excuse a fault which he him- 
self might have fallen into. It was the ex- 
cess of love for Eve that ruined Adam and 
his posterity. I need not add, that the au- 
thor is justified in this particukr by manj' 
of the fathers, and the most orthodox wri- 
ters. Milton has by this means filled a 
great part of his poem with that kind of 
writing which the French critics call the 
tendre, and which is in a particular manner 
— aging to all sorts of readers. 

dam and Eve, in the book we are now 
considering, are likewise drawn with such 
sentiments as do not only interest the reader 
in their afflictions, but raise in him the most 
melting passions of humanity and com- 
miseration. W"hen Adam sees the several 
changes of nature pi-oduced about him, he 
appears in a disorder of mind suitable to 
one who had forfeited both his innocence 
and his happiness; he is filled with horror, 
remorse, despair; in tlie anguish of his 
heart he expostulates with his Creator fc 
having given him an unasked ej' ' 



Bt thee. Maker, iVom mj clay 
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He immediately after recovers from his 

E resumption, owns his doom to be just, and 
egs that the death which is threatened him 
may be inflicted on him: 

' Why delays ' 

Hia band lo eiMnte what his decree 
Fii<doD this day! Why do I over-live ? 



This whole speech is full of the like 
tion, and varied with all those sentin 
which we may suppose natural to a mind 
broken and disturbed. I must not omit th... 
generous concern which oup first father 
shows ill it for his posterity, and which is 
proper to affect the reader: 

■ Hide die from the face 

Of God, whom to behold waa llien my fieight 
Ofhapjiineasl yet well, if here woqld^ond 

Aft that I eat. or aiidk. or BhaLL hegel, 
DeUghlfSlly, " Increase and mulliply ■;■' 






a ptrhaps) 



FOBterlty iti 

To waUe it 

So diiinberitsd, Iww woold you b\ 

Foi one man'a ntnlt, Uius eiiillles 
IfgaUaeesI But trom me what ca 



;.T5t 



sympathizing with him ii 

Through the still night : not now (as ere man fell) 

Accompanied with damps and dreadful gLoom; 
Wliich lo his evil conscience re^iresented ' 
All things with double terror. On The ground 
Ouisirelcb'd Ik lay; on the cold groundl and olt 
Curs'd lili creation ; death aa o(t accus'd 

The part of Eve in this book is no less 
passionate, and apt to sway the reader in 
her favour. She is represented with great 
tenderness as ap_proaching Adam, but is 
spurned from him with a spirit of upbraid- 
ing and indignation, conformable to tlie na- 
ture of man, whose passions had now gained 
the dominion over him. The following pas- 
sage, wherein she is described as renewing 
her addresses to him, with the whole speech 
that follows it, have something in them ex- 
quisitely moving and pathetic: 



embraciiiE them beBouxht 

^ , lis procasdedin littr plaint: 

' Forsake me not thna, Ad«ml Witness HeaV 
What tove siucsre. and lei'rense in my breast 
I beat tbee and unwectini ha-q oltbnded. 



Adam's reconcilement to her is worked 

3) in the same spirit of tendemes.'!. Eve 
terwards proposes to her husband, in tlie 
blindness of her despair, that to prei'ent 
their guilt from descending upon posterity, 
they should resolve to live childless; or, it 
that could not be done, they should seek 
their own deaths by violent methods. 
As these sentiments naturally engage the 
reader to regard the mother of mankind 
with more tnan ordinary commiseration, 
they likewise contdn a very fine moral 
The resolution of dying to end our miseries 
does not show such a degree of roagnanimity 
as a resolution to bear them, and submit to 
the dispensations of Providence. Our au- 
thor has, therefore, with great delicacy, re- 
presented Eve as entertaining this thought, 
and Adam as disapproving it. 

We are, in the last ^ace, to consider the 
imaginary persons, or Death and Sin, who 
act a large part in this book. Such beauti- 
ful extended allegories are certainly some 
of the finest compositions of genius; but, as 
I have before observed, are not agreeable 
to the nature of a heroic poem. This of Sin 
and Death is very exquisite in its kind, if 
not considered as a iart of such a work. 
The truths containedTin it are so clear and 
open, Uiat I shall not lose time in explain- 
ing them; but shall only observe, that a 
r^der, who knows the strength of the 
English tongue, will be amazed to think 
how the poet could find such apt words and 
phrases to describe the actions of those two 
imaginary persons, and particularly in that 
part where Death is exhibited as forming a 
bridge over the chaos; a work smtable to 
the genius of Milton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an 
opportunity of speaking more at large of 
such shadowy and imaginary pei-sons as 
y be introduced into heroic poems, I 
11 beg leave to explain, myself in a mat- 
which is curious in its kind, and which 
le of the critics have treated of. It is 
tain Homer and Virgil are full of ima- 
ginary persons, who are very beautiful in 
poetry, when they are just shown without 
being engaged in any series of action. Ho- 
mer, indeed, represents sleep as a person, 
and ascribes a short part to him hi his Iliad; 
but we must conader, that though we now 
regard such a person as entirely shadowy 
and unsubstantial, the heathens made sta- 
tues of him, placed him in their temples, 
andlookeduponhim.asarealdeity. When 
Homer makes use of other such allegorical 
persons, it is only in short expressions, 
which convey an ordinary thought to the 
mind in the most pleasing manner, and may 
rath* • be looked upon as poetical phrases, 
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than allegorical descriptions. Instead of 
telling us that men naturally fly when they 
are terrified, he introduces the persons of 
Flight and Fear, who he tells us, are In- 
separable companions. Instead of saying 
that the time was come when Apollo ought 
to have received his recompencGj he t&s 
us that the Hours brought him his reward. 
Instead of describing the effects whicli 
Minerva's ^gis produced in battle, he tells 
us that the brims of it were encompassed 
by Terror, Rout, Discord, Fury, Pursuit, 
Massacre, and Death. In the same figure 
of speaking, he represents Victory as fob 
lowmg Diomedes; Discord as tlie mother 
of funerals and mourning; Venus as dressed' 
by the Graces; Bellona as wearing Tensor 
and Consternation like a garment I might 
give several other instances out of Homer, as 
well as a great many out of VirgiL Milton 
has likewise very often made use of the 
same way of speaking, as where he tells us 
that Victory sat iin the right hand of the 
Messiah, when he marched forth against 
the rebel angels; that, at the rising of the 
sun, the Hours unbarred the gates otlight; 
that Discord was the daughter of Sin. Of 
the same nature ai* those expresMOns, 
where, describmg the singing of the night- 
ingale, he adds, ' Silence was pleased;' and 
upon the Messiah's bidding peace to the 
chaos, 'Confudonheardhisvoice.' Imight 
add innumerable instances of cur poet's 
wridng in this beautiful figure. It is plain- 
that these I have mentioned, in which per- 
sons of an imapnary nature are introduced, 
are such short allegories as are not designed 
to be taken in the literal sense, but only 
to convey particular circumstances to the 
reader, after an unusual and entertaining 
manner. But when such persons are intro- 
duced as principal actors, and engaged in a 
series of adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for 
an heroic poem, which ought to appear 
credible in its principal parts, I cannot 
forbear therefore thinking, that Sn and 
Death are as improper agents in a work of 
this nature, as bti-ength and Necessity in 
one of the tragedies of .ffischylus, who re- 
presented those two persons nailing down 
Prometheus to a roctj for which ne has 
been justly censured by tlie greatest critics. 
I do not know any imaginaiy person made 
use of in a more sublime manner of thinking 
than that in one of the prophets, who, de- 
scribing God as descencUng from heaven, 
and visitin|; the dns of mankind, adds that 
dreadfiil circumstance, 'Before him went 
ihe Pestilence,' It is certain this ima^nary 

Eerson might have been described in all 
er purple spots. The Fever might have 
marched before her, Pain might have stood 
at her right hand, Phrensy on her left, and 
Death in her rear. She might have been 
introduced as gliding down from the tail of 
a comet, or darted upon the earth in a flash 
of lightning. She might have tainted the 
atmosphere with her breath. The very 



glaring of her eyes might have scattered 
infection. But I believe every reader will 
think, that in such sublime writings the 
mentioning of her, as it is done in Scripture, 
has something in it more just, as well as 
great, than all that the most fanciful poet 
could have bestowed upon her in the rich 
ness of his imagination, L.* 
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■Tis joyous felly Ihal unbends [be mind.-R-Bjicis. 

Charles Lilly attended me the othei 
day, and made me a present of a large 
sheet of paper, on which is delineated a 
pavement in Mosaic work, lately discover- 
ed at Stunsfield near Woodstock, t Apei-son 
who has so much the gift of speech as Mr. 
Lilly, and cah carry on a discourse without 
a reply, had great opportunity on that oc- 
caaon to expatiate upon so fine a piece of 
antiquity. Among other things, I remem- 
ber he gave me his opinion, which he drew 
from the ornaments of the work, that this 
the floor of a room dedicated to Mirth 
and Concord. Viewing this work, made 
my fancy ran over the many gay expres- 
sions I have read in ancient authors, "which 
contained invitations to lay aside care and 
anxiety, and give a loose to that pleasing 
forgetfiilness wherdn men put off their 
characters of business, and enjoy their very 
selves. These hours were usually passed 

rooms adorned for that purpose, and set 
out in such a manner, as the objects all 
around the company gladdened their hearts; 
which, joined to the cheerful looks of well- 
chosen and agreeable friends, gave new 
vigour to the airy, produced the latent lire 
of the modest, and gave grace to the slow 
humour of the reserved. A judidous mis 
ture of such company, crowned with chap 
lets of flowers, and Uie whole apartment 
glittering with gay lights, cheered with a 
profusion of roses, artificial falls of water, 
and intervals of soft notes to songs of love 
. suspended the cares of human 
life, and made a festival of mutual kmd- 
ness. Such parties of pleasure as these, 
and the reports of the agreeable passages 
in their jolhties, have in all ages awakened 
the dull part of mankind to pretend to 
mirth and good humour, without capacity 
for such entertainments; for if I may be 
allowed to say so, there are a hundred men 
fit for any employment, to onewhoiscapa- 
ble of passing a night in company of the 
fii-st taste, without shocking any member 
of the society, over-rating hia own part 
of the conversation, but equally receiving 

IS paper wse Itu same bi 
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and contiibuting to tlie pleasure of the 
whole company. When one considers such 
collections of companions in past times, and 
such as one might name in the present age, 
with how much spleen must a man needs 
reflect upon the awkward gaiety of those 
who affect the frolic with an ill grace! I 
have a letter from a correspondent of n ' 
who desires me to admonish all loud, 
chievous, airy, dull companions, that they 
are mistaken in what they cidl a frolic. 
Irregularity in itself is not what creates 
pleasure and mirth; but to see a man, who 
Knows what rule and decency are, descend 
From them agreeably in our company, is 
what denominates him a pleasant compa- 
,iion. Instead of that, you find many whose 
fnirth consists only in doing thing^ which 
do not become them, with a secret con- 
idousness that all the world knows they 
Snow better; to this is always added some- 
ihing mischievous to themsSves or others. 
I have heard of some very merry fellows 
smong whom the frolic was started, and 
passed Dy a great majority, that every man 
ihould immediately draw a tooth: after 
ivhich they have gone in a body and smoked 
i cobler. The same company, at another 
night, has each man burned his cravat; 
and one perhaps, whose estate would bear 
it, has thrown a long wig and hat into the 
';ame fire. Thus they have jested them- 
f elves stark-naked, and run into the streets 
and frighted women very successfully. 
There is no inhabitant of any standing in 
Covent Garden, but can tell you a hun- 
dred good humours, where people have 
come off with a little bloodshed, and yet 
scoured all the witty hours of the night. I 
know a gentleman that has several wounds 
in the he^ by watch-poles, and has been 
thrice run thi-ough the body, to carry on a 
good jest He is very old for a man of so 
much good humour; but to this day he is 
seldom merry but he has occasion to be 
valiant at the same time. But, by the fa- 
vour of these gentlemen, I am humblj^ of 
opinion, that a man mav be a very witty 
man, and never offend one statute of this 



anity of time and place, to give a justtw 
to tneir representation; and it wtmld not 
be amiss if all who pretend to be compa- 
nions would confine their actions to the 
place of meeting; for a frolic carried far- 
ther may be better performed by other 
animals than men. It is not to rid much 
ground, or do much mischief, that should 
denominate a pleasant fellow; but that is 
truly frolic which is the play of the mind, 
and consists of various and unforced sallies 
of imagination. Festivity of spiiit is a very 
uncommon talent, and must proceed from 
an assemblage of agreeable quaUtles in the 
same person. There are some few whom 
I thint peculiarly happy in it, but it is a 
talent one cannot name in a man, especially 
when one considers, that it is never very 



grateful but where it is regarded by him 
who possesses it in the second place. The 
best man that I know of, for heightening 

thereve' --'-*- -' "- ■*- ' 

whose ji 

the highest person ai 
the meanest waiter. Merry tales, accom- 
panied with apt gestures and lively repre- 
sentations of circumstani^ and persons, 
beguile the^gravest mind mto a consent to 
be as humourous as himself. Add to this, 
that when a man is in his good graces, he 
has a miroickry that does not debase the 
person he represents; but which, taking 
from the gravity of the character, adds to 
the agreeableness of it. This pleasant fel- 
low gives one some idea of the ancient 
pantomime, who is said to have given the 
audience; in dumb-show, an exact idea of 
any character or passion, or an intelligible 
relation of any public occuirence, with no 
other expression than that of his looks and 
gestures. If all who have been obliged to 
these talents in Estcourt will be at Love 
for Love to-morrow night, they will but 
pay him what they owe him, at so easy a 
rate as being present at a play v/hich no- 
body would omit seeing, that had, or had 
■■ before, T. 
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Torva leiEiia liipiiiii aeijuilur, lupus ipse capcniliii ; 
FloiEnl^m ci'lieaai eequitur losciva eBpelJn. 

FiTg. Eel. vi, C3 
lAons tin ^volvca. aod wolves the kids pursue, 
The tills sweet thyme,— and sUH 1 follow you. 

As we were at the club last night, I ob- 
served that my old friend Sir Roger, con- 
trary to his usual custom, sat veiy silent, 
and, instead of mmding what was said by 
the company, was whistling to himself in 
a very thoughtful mood, and playing with 
a cork. I jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, 
who sat between us; and, as we wereljoth 
observing him we saw the knight shake 
his head, and heard him say to himself, 
'A foolish woman! Ican't believe it.' Sir 
Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the 
shoulder, and offered to lay him a bottle of 
wine that he was thinking of the widow. 
My old friend started, and, recovering out 
of his brown study, told Sir Andrew, that 
once in his life he had been in the right 
In short, after some little hesitation. Sir 
Roger told us in the fulness of his heart, 
that he had just received a letter from his 
steward, which acquainted him that his old 
rival and antagonist in the country. Sir Da 
vid Dundrum, had been makmg a visit to 
the widow. ' However,' says Sir Rogei-, 
' I can never think that she will have a 
man that's half a year older than I am, and 
a noted republican into the bargiun. ' 

WiD Honeycomb, who looks upon love 
as his particular province, interrupting out 
friend with a jaunty laugh, ' I thought, 
knight,' said he, ' thou hadst lived long 
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enough in the world 

ujion one that IS a w „..„ „ ...,.^.,, ^ 

think that, witliout vanity, I may pretend 
to know as much of the female world as 
tmy man in Great Britain; though the 
Chief of my knowledge consists in this, that 
they are not to be known.' .Will imme- 
iKately, with his usual fluency, rambled 
into an account of his own amours. • I am 
now, says he, 'upon the verge of fifty,- 
(though by the way we all knew he was 
turned of thvee-score.) 'You may easily 

Kesa, continued Will, 'that I have not 
ed so long in the world without having 
had some thoughts of settling in it, as the 
phrase is. To tell you truly, 1 have several 
limes tned my fortune that way, ■ ' ' 
cannot much boast of my success 

'I made my first addresses to a young 
lady in the country; but, when I thought 
things were jpretty well drawing to a con- 
clusion, her father happening to hear that 
I had formerly boarded with a surgeon, the 
old put forbade me his house, and within a 
fortnight after married his daughter to a 
fox-hunter in the neighbourhood. 

'Imademynextapplication toa widow, 
and attacked her so briskly, that I thought 
raj;self within a fortnight of her. As I 
waited upon her one morning, she told me, 
that she mtended to keep her ready-money 
and jdnture in her own hand, and desired 
me to call upon her attorney in Lyon's-Inn, 
who would adjust with me what it was 
prgjer for me to add to it. I was so re- 
buffed by this overture, that 1 never inquired 
either for her or her attorney afterwards. 

' A few months after, I addressed myself 
to a young lady who was an only daughter, 
and of a good family, I danced with her at 
several balls, squeezed her by the hand, 
said soft things to her, and, in short, made 
nodoubt of her heart; and, though my for- 
tune was not equal to hers, I was in hopes 
that her fond father would not deny her the 
man she had fixed her affections upon. But 
as I went one day to the house, in order to 
break the matter to him, I found the whole 
family in confusion, and heard to my 
unspeakable surprise, that Miss Jenny 
was that very morning run away with the 

, ' I then courted a second widow, and 
at a loss to this day how I came to miss h 
for she had often commended my per 
and behaviour. Her maid indeed told 
one day, that her mistress said she ne 
saw a gentleman with such a spindle pair 
oflegsasMr, Honeycomb. 

'After this I l£ud siege to four heiresses 
successively, and, being a handsome yotmg 
dog in those days, quickly made a breach 
in their hearts, but I don't know how it 
came to pass, though I seldom failed of 
getting the daughter's c6nscnt, I could 
— -n my life get the old people on my 
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one which I made some years ance upon 
an old woman, whom I hiid cert^nly borne 
away with flying colours, if her relations 
had not come pourir^ in to her assistance 
from all parts of Engfind; nay, I believe I 
should have got her at last, had not she 
been carried off' by a hard frost. ' 

AsWill's transitions are extremely quick, 
he turned from Sir Roger, and, applvins 
hiniself to me, told me there was a passagi 
m the book I had considered last SaturdaVj 
which deserves to be writ in letters of gold . 
and taking out a pocket Milton, read the 
following lines, which are part of one of 
Adam s speeches to Eve after the fall 



11 peopled bighesl heoK 



Mankind; ^nUsminSUriiBd not then be&ll'n 
And more mtit ibBll bsAll, inunmenble 
DialurbancBB on oartli, tbronrh female snsree 
And slialflit oolOunMioii wifli this set; ftr either 
He shaU never flnfl out fit mate ; but such 
Aa ffODH miBtbrBiuM brlnu him. or mistake - 
Or wbom ha trishei men abaU Beldom eajn ' 
Thraugh her porraneUBMr iHil ahall see her siinil 
By 8 fir wane : or, if aba lora, withheld 









Sir Roger listened to this passage with 

great attention; and, desiring Mr. Honey- 

"" ° '■"''■ -'•'•- place, and 






fold down a ,„_ „,^^„ „„„ 

lend him his book, the knight put it up in his 
pocket, and told us that he would read ov - 
these verses again before be went to bed 



' J could give you an account of a thousand 
other unsuccessful attempts, particularly of 
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I SAVE nothing to do with the buwness of 
this day, any further than affixing the piece 
of Latin on the head of my paper; which I 
think a motto not unsuitable; since, if si- 
lence of our poverty is a recommendation, 
still more commendable is his modesty who 
conceals it by a decent dress. 

'Mr. Sp EC tatoh,— There is an evil 
under the sun, which has not yet come 
within your speculation, and is the cen- 
sure, disesteem, and contempt, which some 
young fellows meet with from particular 
persons, for the reasonable methods they 
take to avoid them in general This is by 
appearing in a better dress than may seem 
to a relation regularly consistent with a 
small fortune; and therefore may occasion 
a judgment of a suitable extravagance in 
other particulars; but the disadvantage with 
which the man of narrow cii-cum stances acts 
and speaks, is so feebngly set forth in a little 
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book called the Christian Hero, that the 
. appearing to be otherwise is not only par- 
donable, but necessary. Every one kno— 
the hurry of conclusions that are made 
contempt of a person that appears to 
calamitous; which makes it very excusable 
to prepare one's self for the company of 
those that are of a superior quality and for- 
tune, by appearing to be in a better condi 
tion than one is, so far as such appearance 
shall not make us really of 

'It is a justice duetotli_ .. 

one who suffers hard reflections irom any 
particular person upon this account, that 
such persons would inquire into his manner 
of spending his time; of which, though no 
further information can be had than that 
he remains so many hours in his chamber, 
yet if this is cleared, to imagine that a rea- 
sonable creature, wninff with a narrow tor 
■, docs not make the best use of this 



tremely 
3, or will be 
be extorted, 
7 young fel- 



retirement, would be aeon clus 
uncharitable. From what li 
said, I hope no consequence ca 
implying, that I would have f 
low spend more time than 
leisure which his studies require, 
money than his fortune or allowance may 
admit of, in the pursuit of an acqu^ntance 
with his betters: for as to his time, liie 
grass of that ought to be sacred to more 
substantial acquisitions; for each irrecove- 
rable moment of which he ought to believe 
he stands reli^ously accountable. As to his 
di'Ess, I shall engage myself no further than 
in the modest defence of two plain suits a 
year: for being perfectly satisfied in Eu- 
trapelus's contrivance of making a Mohock 
of a man, by presenting him with laced and 
embroidered suits, I would by no meav " ' 
thought to controvert the conceit, by 
nuating the advanta^ of foppery. It 
assertion which admits of much proof, that 
a stranger of tolerable sense, dressed like a 
gentleman, will be better recwved by those 
of quality above him, than one of much bet- 
ter parts, whose dress is regulated by the 
I'igid notions of frugality. A man's ap- 
pearance falls within the censure of every 
one that sees him; his parts and learning 
very few are judges of; and even upon these 
few they cannot at first be well intruded; 
for policy and good-breeding will counsel 
him to be reserved among strangers, and ' 
support himself only by the common spirit 
of conversation. Indeed among the injudi- 
cious, the words, "delicacy, idiom, fine 
images, structure of periods, genius, fire," 
and the rest, made use of with a frugal and 
comely gravity, will maintain the figure of 
immense reading, and the depth <» criti 

'AH gentlemen of fortune, at least the 
young and middle-aged, are apt to pride 
themselves a little too much upon their 
dress, and consequenUy to value others in 
some measure upon the same considera- 
tion. With what confusion is a man of 
ligure obliged to return the civilities of the 
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hat to a person whose air and attire hardly 
entitle him to it! for whom nevertheless the 
other has a particular esteem, though he is 
ashamed to have it challenged in so public 
a manner. It must be allowed, that any 
young fellow that affects to dress and appear 
genteelly, might with artificial management, 
save ten pounds a-year; as instead of fine 
holland he might mourn in sack-cloth, and 
in other particulars be proportionably shab- 
by: but of what service would this sum be 
to avert any misfortune, whilst it would 
leave him deserted by the Uttle good ac- 
qu^ntance he has, and prevent his gaining 
any other? As the appearance of an easy 
fortune is necessary towards making one, I 
don't know but it might be of advantage 
soinetimes to throw mto one's discourse 
rtain exclamations about bank stock, and 
show a marvellous surprise upon its fall, 
well as the most affected triumph upon 
rise. 'ITie veneration and respect which 
the practice of all ages has preserved to 
appearances, without doubt suggested to 
tradesmen that wise and politic custom, 
ipply and recommend themselves to the 
public t>y all those decorations upon tiieir 
sign-posts and houses which the most emi- 
nent hands in the neighbourhood can furnish 
them with. What can be more attractive 
to a man of letters, than that immense ei-u- 
dition of all ages and languages, which a 
skilful bookseller, in conjunction with a 
pmnter, shall image upon his column, and 
the extremities of his shop? The same 
spirit of maintaining a handsome appear- 
ance reigns among the grave and soEd ap- 
prentices of the law (here I could be parti- 
cularly dull in proving the word apprentice 
to be si^ificant of a barrister,) and you may 
easily distinguish who has most lately made 
his pretensions to business, by the whitest 
and most ornamental frame of his window; 
if indeed the chamber is a ground-room, and 
has rails before it, the finery is of necesMty 
more extended and the pomp of business 
better maintained. Ana what can be a 
greater indication of the dignity of dress, 
than that bui-densome finery which is the 
regular habit of our judges, nobles, and 
bishops, with which upon certain days we 
see them incumbered? And though it may 
be said, this is lawful, and necessary for the 
dignity of the state, yet the wisest of tiienj 
have been remarkable, before they arrived 
at their present stations, for being veiy well 
dressed persons. As to my own part, I am 
near thirty ; and ance I left school have not 
been idle, which is a modem phrase for 
having studied hard. I brought off a clean 
system of moral philosophy, and a tolerable 
jargon of metaphysics, from flie university- 
since that I have been engaged in the clear 
ing part of the perplexed style and matte ■ 
of the law, which so hereditarily descend 
" s professors. To all which severe 
I have thrown in, at proper in- 
terims, the pretty learning of the classics, 
Notwithstanding which, Ian' vhat Shak 
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speare calls a. feliiiw of no mark or likeli- 
hood, which makes me understand the 
more fully that since the regular methods 
of making friends and a fortune by the 
mere force of a profession is so very slow 
and uncertain, a man should take all rea- 
sonable opportuniUes, by enlarging a good 
acqumntance, to court that time and chance 
which is said to happen to every man. 
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Humourous Lieutenant. Upon the rising 
of the curtain I was very much surprised 
with the ^reat concert cf cat-calls which 
was exhibited that evening, and began to 
think with myself that I had made a mis- 
take, and gone to a music-meeting Inst^ 
of the play-house. It appeared mdeed a 
little odd to me, to see so many persons of 
quality, of both sexes, assembled together 
at a kmd of caterwauling, for I cannot look 
upon that performance to have been any 
tiling better, whatever the musicians them- 
selves might think of it. As I had no ac- 
quaintance in the house to ask questions of, 
and was forced to go out of town jearly the 
next morning, I could not learn the secret 
of this matter. What I would therefore 
desire of you, is_, to give me some account 
of this strange instrument, which I found 
the company cfdled a cat-call; and parti- 
cularly to let me know whether it be a 
piece of music lately come from Italy. For 
my own part to be free with you, I would 
rather hear an English fiddle; though I 
durst not show my dislike whilsl I was in 
the play-house, it being my chance to sit 
the very next man to one of the performers. 
I am, sir, your most affectionate friend and 
servant, JOHN SHALLOW, Esq.' 

In compliance with Squire Shallow's re- 
quest, I design this paper as a dissertation 
upon the cat-call. In onler to make myself 
a master of the subject, I purcliased one the 
heginnms of last week, though not without 
great difficulty, bdng informed at two or 
three toy-shops that the players had lately 
bought them all up. I have since consulted 



among themselves ivpon that particular. __ 
fellow of the Royal Society who is my good 
friend, and a great proficient in the mathe- 
matical part of music, concludes, from the 
amplicity of its make, and the uniformity 
of its sound, that the cat-call is older than 
«iy of the inventions of Jubal. He observes 



which r( 



their first r 
other melodious animals; ' and what,' says 
he, *was more natural than for the first 
ages of mankind to imitate the voice of a 
cat, that lived under the same roof with 
them?' He added, that the cat had con- 
tributed more to harmony than any other 
animal; as we are not only beholden to her 
for this wind instrument, but for our string- 
music in general. 

Another virtuoso of my acquaintance will 
not allow the cat-call to be older than Thes- 
pis, and is apt to think it appeared in the 
world soon after the ancient comedy; for 
m it has still a place in our dra- 
Nor must I here 
omit what a very curious gentleman, who is 
lately returned from his travels, has more 
than once assured me; namely, that there 
was lately dug up at Rome the statue of a 
Momus, who holds an instrument in his 
right hand, very much resembling our 
modem cat-call. 

There are others who ascribe tiiis inven- 
tion to Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call 
to be one of those instruments which that 
famous musician made use of to draw the 
beasts about him. It is certain that the 
roasting of a cat does not call together a 
greater audience of that species than this 
mstrument, if dexterously played upon in 
proper time and place. 

But, notwthstamhng these various and 
learned conjectures, I cannot forbear think- 
ing that the cat-call is originally a piece 
of English music Its resemblance to the 
voice of some of our British songsters, as 
well as the use of it, which is peculiar to 
our nation, confirms me m this opinion. It 
has at least received great improvements 
among us, whether we consider the instru- 
ment itself, or those several quavers and 
graces which are thrown into the playing 
of it. Every one might be senable of this 
who heard that remarkable overgrown cat- 
call which was placed in the centre of the 
pit, and presided over all the rest at the 
celebrated performance lately exhibited at 
Di-ury-lane. 

Having said thus much concerning the 
origin of the cat-call, we are in the next 
place to consider the use of it The cat- 
call exerts itself to most advantage in the 
British theatrci It very much improves 
the sound of nonsense, and often goes along 
with the voice of the actor who pronoimces 

as the violm or harpsichord accompa 

es the Itahan recitativo. 

It has often supplied the place of the 

icient chorus, in the words of Mr. "*. In 
short, a bad poet has as great an antipathy 
■ I a cat-call as many people have to a real 

Mr. ColUer in his ingenious essay upon 
music, has the following passage: 

• I believe it is posable to invent an in- 
strument that shall have a quite contrary 
effect to those martial ones now in use; nn 
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t tint shall silk the spirits and 
shake the nerves and cuidle the blood, 
and inspite despaii ijid cowardice, and 



_ . . .» and Bcieech owls together with .. 
mixture of the howhng of do^s, judiciously 
imitated and compounded, might go a great 
way in this invention. Whether such — '■ 
music 3s this might not be of service 
cam]!, I shaJl leave to the military mt 
consider.' 

What this learned gentleman supposes 



into generals, and frighted heroes off Uie 
stage. At the first sound of it 1 have seen 
a crowned head tremble, and a princess 
fall into ftts. The humourous lieutenant 
himself could not stand it; nay, I am told 
that even Almanior looked like a mouse, 
and trembled at the voice of this terrifying 



As it is of a dramatic nature, and pecu- 
liarly appropriated to the stage, I can by 
iioHieatjs approve the thought of that angry 
lover, who, after an unsuccessful pursuit of 
some years, took leave of his mistress in a 
serenade of cat-calls. 

I must conclude this paper with the ac- 
Miunt I have lately received of an ingenious 
irtist, who has long studied this instrument, 
nnd is very well versed in all the rules of 
the drama. He teaches to play on it by 
book, and to express by it the whole art of 
criticism. He has his bass and his treble 
cat-call; the former for tragedy, the latter 
for comedy; only, in tragi-comedies they 
may both phty together in concert. He has 
a particular squeak, to denote the violation 
ot each of the unities, and has different 
sounds to show whether he aims at the poet 
or the player. In short, he teaches the 
smut-note, the fiistian-note, the stumd-note, 
and has composed a kind of air tnat may 
serve aa an act-tune to an incorrigible play, 
and which takes in the whole compass of 
the cat-calL L. 



of private families, or the clubs of honest 
fellows. I cannot imagine how a Spectator 
can be supposed to no his duty, without 
frequent resumption of such subjects as 
concern our health, the first thing to be 
regarded, if we have a mind to relish anj' 
thing else. It would, therefore, very well 
become your spectatorial vigilance, to give 
it in orders to your officei" for inspecting 
Mgns, that in his march he would look into 
the itinerants who deal in provisions, and 
inquire where they buy their several wares. 
Ever since thedecease of Colly-MoUy-Piiff, 
of agreeable and noisy memory, I cannot 
say I have observed any thing sold in carts, 
~ carried by hoi-se, or ass, or, in fine, in 
y moving market, which is not perished 
putrefied; witness the wheel-barrowa of 
^ten raisins, almonds, figs, and currants, 
which you see vended by a merchant 
dressed in a second-hand suit of a foot 
soldier. You should con^der that a child 
may be poisoned for the worth of a farthing; 
it his poor parents send him to one 

actor in town, they can have no 

advice for him under a guinea. When poi- 
sons are thus cheap, and medicines thus 
dear, how can you be negligent in inspect- 
ing what we eat and drink, or take no 
■■ ;of such as the above-mentioned citi- 
, who have been so sei'viceable to us 
of late in that particular? It was a custom 
among the old Romans, to do him particu- 
lar hwioui's who had saved the life of a 
citizen. How much more does the world 
to those who prevent the death of mul- 
titudes! As these men deserve well of your 
;e, so such as act to the detriment of 
_ _, health, you ought to represent to them- 
selves and their fellow-subjects in the colours 
which they deserve to wear. I think it 
would be for the public good, that all who 
vend wines should be under oath in that 
behalfi The chairman at the quarter-! 
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'Temple, April 24. 
'Mn. Spectatoh, — Several of my friends 
were this morning got over a dish of tea in 
very good health, though we had celebrated 
yesterday with more glasses that we could 
have ^spensed with, had we not been be- 
holden to Brooke and Hellier. Ingratitude, 
therefore, to those citizens, I am, in the 
name of the company, to accuse you of great 
negligence in overlooking thdr merit, who 
have impoi'ted true and generous wine, and 
taken cai-e that it should not be adulterated 
by tlie retailers before it comes to the tables 



it,) be deemedguilty of wilful murder, and 
the jury shall be instructed to inquire and 
present such delinquents accordingly. It 

itigation of the crime, nor will it be 

ed that it can be brought in chance- 



Herefoi-Qshirepouredinto Port O Port: but 
his selling it for one thing, fcnowbg it to be 
another, must justly bear the foresaid guilt 
of wilful murder : for that he, the said 
vintner, did an unlawful act willingly in the 
false mixture, and is therefore with equity 
liable to all the pdns to which a man would 
be, if it were proved that he designed only 
to run a man through the arm whom he 
whipped through .the lungs. This is my 
third year at the Temple, and this is, or 
should be, law. Anillintention, well proved, 
should meet with no alleviation, because it 
n itself. There cannot be too great 
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severity used against the injustice as well 
as cruelty of those who play with men's 
lives, by preparing liquors wliose nature. 
For aught they know, may be noxious when 
mixed, though innocent when apart; and 
Brooke and Hellier, who have insured our 
safety at our meals, and driven jealousy 
from our cups in conversation, deserve the 
custom and thanks of the whole town; and 
it is your duty to remind them of the obli- 
gation. 1 am, sir, your humble servant, 

•TOM POTTLE.' 

'Mr. Spkctatoh, — I am a person who 
was long immured in a college, read much, 
saw little; so that I knew no more of the 
world than what a lecture or view of the 
map taught me. By this means I improved 
in my study, but became unpleasant m con- 
versation. By conversing generally with 
the dead, I grew almost unfit for the society 
of the hving; so by a long confinement I 
contracted an ungamly aversion to conver- 
sation, and ever discoursed with pain to 
myself, and little entertainment to others. 
At last I was in some measure made sena- 
ble of my failing, and the mortification of 
never bemg spoken to, or speaking, unless 
t le discourse ran upon books, pat me upon 
.arcing myself among men. I immediately 
iffected the politest company, by the fre- 
quent use of which, I hoped to wear off the 
rust I had contracted : but, by an uncouth 
imitation of men, used to act in public, I 
got no further tlian to discover I had a mind 
to appear airier thing than I really was. 

* Such I was, and such was my condition, 
when I became an ai-dent lover, and pas- 
sionate admirer of the beauteous Belinda. 
Then it was that I really began to improve. 
This passion changed all my fears and dif- 
fidences in my general behaviour to the sole 
concern of pleaang her. I had not now to 
study the action of a gentleman; but love 
possessing all my thoughts, made me truly 
be tiie thing I had a mind to appear. &^ 
thoughts grew free and generous; and the 
Ambition to be agreeable to her I admired, 
pi-oduced in my carriage a faint similitude 
of that ^sengaged manner of my Belinda. 
The way we are in at present is, that she 
sees my pas^on, and sees I at present for- 
bear s])eaking of it through prudential re- 
gai'ds. This respect to her she returns with 
much civility, and makes my value for her 
s little miMortune ' - ■ - - - . . . 



cause she knows I love her. She will dance 
witii me rather than another for the same 
reason. IMy forttme must alter from what 
it is, before I can speak my heart to her: 
and her circumstances are not considerable 
enough to make up for the narrowness of 
mine. But I write to you now, only to give 
you the character of Belinda, as a woman 
that h^ address enough to demonstrate a 
gratitude to her lover, without ^ving him 
U'pps of EUcwsa .1 his passion. Belinda 



has from a great wit, governed by as great 
prudence, and both adorned with innocence, 
the happiness of always being ready to dis- 
cover her real thotights. She has many of 
us, who now are her admirers; but her 
treatment of us is so just and proportioned 
to our merit towards her, and what we ai-e 
in ourselves, that I protest to you 1 have 
neither jealousy nor hatred towards my 
rivals. Such is her goodness, and the ac- 
knowledgment of every man who admires 
her, that he thinks he ought to believe she 
will take him who best deserves her. I 
will not say that this peace among us is not 
owing to self-love, which prompts each to 
think himself the beat deserver. I think 
there is something uncommon and worthy 
of imitation in this lady's character. If you 
will please to print my letter, you will 
oblige the little fraternity of happj^ rivals, 
and in a more particular manner, sir, your 
most humble servant, 

'WILL CYMON." 
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AndgrifiZyD?arh in sundry shapes Appears. — Dtydtn. 

Milton has shown a wonderful art in 
describing that variety of passions which 
arise in our first parents upon the breach 
of the commandment that had been given 
them. Weseethemgraduallypassinglrom 
Uietriumphoftheir^ilt, through remorse, 
shame, despdr,contntionj prayer and hope, 
to a perfect and complete repentance. At 
the end of the tenth book they are repre- 
sented as prostrating themselves upon the 
ground, and watering the earth with their 
tears: to which the poet joins this beautiful 
circumstance, that they offered up their 
penitential prayers on the very place where 
their judge appeared to them when he pro- 
nounced their sentence: 

Tbey fotthwiili to tbe place 

Repairing wBere lie jirig'd Ihem, proattale fcl! 



There is a beauty of the same kind in a 
tragedy of Sophocles, where (Edipus, after 
having put out his own eyes, instead of 
breaking his neck from the palace battie- 
ments, (which furnishes so elegant an cn- 
tertwnment for our English audience! de- 
sires that he may be conducted to Mount 
Citharon, in order to end his life in that 
very place where he was exposed in his 
infancy, and where he should then have 
died, had the will of his parents been exe- 

As the author never fails to give a poetical 
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Wrii to his sentiments, he describi 
beginning of this book the acceptance which 
these their prayers met with, in a short 
allegory formed upon thatheantifiil passage 
in holy writ, ' Ana another angel ca " ' 
stood at the altar, having a golden ■ 

and there was given unto him much ii 

that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all siunts upon the golden altar, which was 
before the throne; and the smoke of the 
incense, which came with the prayers of 
the s^ts, ascended up before God.'' 

To heawn their wayei 

Plew up, nor mlWd tha wbv. h 
fflown yagabond 






ly dwrg, tbsn ctad 



ar flimM 
By ihtdr great laicrccasDr, came in siglit 
Belbra the Pather'a thront 

We have the same thought expr 
second idme in the intercession of thi 
siah, which is conceived in very emphatical 
sentiments and expressions. 

Among the poetical parts of Scripture, 
which Milton has so finely wrought into 
this part of his narration, I must not omit 
that wherein Ezekiel, speaking of the an- 
gels who appeared to hlra in, a vision adds, 
tliat every one had four faces, and that 
their whole bodies, and their backs, and 
their hands, and thdr wings, were full of 
eyes round about: 

Of walohllilcbetubini.Tout ftcas eadi 
Hail, like a douMa Jaaus, aJI Ibelr sbaps 
Bpnngted witli ejes. 

The assembling of all the angels of hea- 
ven, to hear the solemn decree passed upon 
man, is represented in very lively ideas. 
The Almighty is here described as remem- 
bering mercy in the midst of judgment, and 
commanding Michael to deliver his mes- 
sage in the mildest terms, lest the spirit of 
man, which was already broken with the 
sense of Jus guilt and misery, should fail 
before him: 



For 1 iKbold IheiD sofUn'd, 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full 
of moving sentiments. Upon their going 
abroad, after the melancholy night whicE 
they had passed together, they discover the 
lion and the eagle, each of them pursuing 
their prey towards the eastern gates of 
Paradise. There is a double beauty in tlus 
.cident, not only as it presents great and 
' ' ' are always ^reeable in 
expresses that enmity 
roduced in the animM 
to show the like changes 
- '« grace his feble with 



poetry, but as it 
which was now p 
creation. The poet, 
in nature, as well a . 
a noble prodigy, represents the 
eclipse. This particular incident has like- 
wise a fine effect upon the imagination of 
the reader, in regard to what follows; for 
at the same time that the sun is under an 



eclipse, a Ijright cloud descends in the 
western quarter of the heavens, filled with 
a host of' angels, and more luminovis than 
Uie sun itselt The whole theatre of nature 
is darkened, that this glorious machine may 
appear with all its lustre and magnificence, 

' Why in tha east 



Down ftom a akv of Jasper lighted now 
In FBiadiee, and on a hill made halt; 
A glorious appartlioii. 

ve how properly this au- 

- ..- -^ - ,--- -) the 

whom he introduces, has employed 

Michael in the expulaon of our first parents 
from Paradise. The archangel on this oc- 
casion neither appears in his proper shape, 
nor in the familiar manner with which Ra- 

Jihael, the sociable spirit, entertained the 
ather of mankind before the fall. His per 
in, his port, and behaviour, are suitable to 
spirit of the highest rank, and exquisitely 
described in the following passage. 



Of Sarra. worn by kings and heroes old, 
In tinia of truce : Iria liad dipt (be woof: 
His Harry helm, unbuckled, Bboiv'd him prime 
In manhood where youthended: by hie side. 

Satan'e aire dread, and in hianand the spear. 
Adam buw'd To? ; EieklnglTlVomhisstat^ 
IncliQ'd not, but bis coming Ihue declared. 

Eve's complaint, upon hearing that she 
bias to be removed from the garden of Para- 
dise, is wonderfully beautiful. The senti- 
ments are not only proper to the subject, 
but have something in them particularly 
soft and womanish: 



'MUBI 



, then ]. 



Thee, native soil, tJiese happy walh 
auiet, though ead, the reepile of that 









, th'ambroeial fount? 

Thee, lastly, unptial bower, by ma adom'd 

Uovr ahal! I pan ; and whitbet waodei down 
Into a lowar wOrld. 10 thii, obacurs 
And wild! How Bball we breathe in oiherair 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fhiitaT 

Adam's speech abounds with thoughts 
which are equaEy moving, but of a more 
masculine and elevated turn. Nothing can 
be conceived more sublime and poetical 
than the following passage in it: 
Tbla most afflicti me, that desarllng hence 
As fttaa hia ftce I shall be hid, deprived 
Hifl blessed couBt'nance ; iiere I could n:equenl, 
' iraliiji, place by place, where lie VDUChsafd 






Oferai 



^ygta^efuj. 
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_et woM, vbete Ehall I aee* 

Bi9 brigbt apiniiraBcss, or fwtaups truce 1 
For tbough I dsd Mm anpy, yet rpcaU'd 
To lift ptoloDg'a and womia'd rats, I now 






pfblong'd and womia'd rats, 






The angel afterwards leads Adam to the 
highest mount of Paradise, and lays beftire 
him a whole hemisphere, as a proper stage 
for those viaons which were to be repre- 
sented on it. I have before observed how 
the plan of Milton's poem is in many pai 



poems, is entertMned with a sight of all 
those who are to descend from him; but 
though that episode is Justly admired as one 
of the noblest designs m the whole ^neid, 
every one must allow that this of Milton is 
ot a much higher nature. Adam's vi^on is 
not confined to any particular tribe of man- 
kind, but extends to the whole species. 

In this great review which Adam lakes 
of all his sons and daughters, the first ob- 
jects he is presented with exhibit to him 
the story of Cain and Abel, which is drawn 
together with much closeness and propriety 
of expression. The curiosity and natural 
horror which arises in Adam at the sight 
of the first dying man is touched with great 
beauty. 

' But have I now seen dealb 1 Is tbis tie way 

I must letum to native duet ? O sight 

Of terror fl>ul. and ugly to behold I 

Horrid to think, bow horrible to ftel!' 

The second vision sets before him the 
image of death in a great variety of ap- 
pearances. The angel, to ^ve him a gene- 
ral idea of those effects which his guilt had 
brought upon liis posterity, places before 
him a large hospital, or iaiar-house, filled 
with persons lying under all kinds of mortal 
diseases. How finely has the poet told us 
that the sick persons languished under lin- 
geiing and incurable distempers, by an apt 
and judicious use <rf such imag^naiy beings 
as those I mentioned in my last Saturday s 

Dire was llie loeainf. deep the groatis ; DeepaJr 

Shook, but delajr'd to alrika. tbo' oft invokd 
With vows, as their Bbief good and linal bopc. 

The pasdon which bkewise rises in 
Adam on this occasion is very natural: 
Sight so defbnn what heart of r<ick could long 
Dry-ey'd behold J Adam cou ' 



Though ne 



queird 



As there is nothing more delightful in 
poetry than a contrast and opposition of 
incidents, the author, after this melancholV 
prospect of death and sickness, rwses up a 
scene ot mirth, love, and jollity. The secret 
pleasure that steals into Adam's heart, as 



LNo. 363. 
is imagined 



he is intent upon this 

with great dehcacy. I 

description of the loose female troop, who 
seduced the sons of God, as they are called 
in Scripture. 
' For thai &ir female Iroop tbou^iv'st. that eeem'd 
OffoddesacB, soblytbe, aosniorlh, eogay. 
Yet empty of all Bood. wherein consisu 
Woman's domeBlic honour, and chief preiEe : 

OfluslfulBpKtenca, 10 Bine, lo dance, 

To drcos, and Iroula the tongue, and roU the eye; 



Sbail yield up all their virtue, a 
^oUy, 10 Ihu trains tai to th 



The next vision is of_a quite contraiy 
nature, and filled with the horrors of war. 
Adam at the sight of it melts into tears, and 
breaks out into that passionate speech. 



Milton to keep up an agreeable variety in 
his viaons, after lia^ing rtused in tlie mind 
of his reader the several ideas of terror 
which are conformable to the description 
of war, passes on to those softer images of 
triumphs and festivals, in that vision of 
lewdness and luxury which ushers in the 
flood. 

As it is visible that the poet had his eye 
upon Ovid's accotmt of the universal deluge, 
the reader may observe with how much 
judgment he hasaviided every thing that is 
redundant or puerile in the Latin poet We 
do not here see the \volf swimming among 
the sheep, nor any of those wanton imagina- 
tions which Seneca found fault with, as un- 
becoming this great catastrophe of nature. 
If our poet has imitated that verse in which 
Ovid tells us that tliere was nothing but sea, 
and that this sea had no shore to it, he has 
not set the thought in such a light as to in 
cur the censure which critics have passed 
upon it. The latter part of that verse in 
Ovid is idle and superfluous, but just and 
beautiful in Milton, 



than that in Ovid, where we are told that 
the sea-calf lay in those places where the 
goats were used to browse! The reader 
may find several other parallel passages in 
the jatin and English description S the 
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deluge; wherein our poet has visibly the ad- 
vantage. The sky's hang overcharged with 
clouds, the descending of the rains, the 
li^ng of tlie seas, and the appearance of 
the rainbow, are such, descriptions as every 
one must take notice of. The circumstance 
relating to Paradise is so finely imagined, 
and suitable to tlie opinions of many learned 
authors, that I cannot forbear giving '*■ " 
place in this paper, 

Then Bliall Ibis mount 

Of FararlisB, by might of waves he inov'd 



The haunt of seals and oics and (ea-mews' clang. 

The transidon which the poet makes 
from the vision of the deluge, to the concern 
it occasioned in Adam, is exquisitely grace- 
ful, and copied after Virgil, though the first 
thought it mtroduces is rather in the spirit 
of Ovid: 



Thsendofall tbyoBiptiag, end so sad, 
DepopatBtioa J Tbsa anotter flood, 
Oftean ADd Borrow, a flood, theo also drown' 
And eaak Ibee ob thjr aoni ; till gently rear'd 



I have been the more particular in my 
quotations out of the eleventh book of Para- 
disc Lost, because it is not generally reck- 
oned among the most shining books of this 
poem: for which reason the reader might 
be apt to overlook those many passages in 
it which deserve our admiration. The ele- 
I'enth and twelfth are indeed built upon that 
single circumstance of the removal of our 
first parents from Paradise: but though this 
is not in itself so great a subject as Uiat in 
most of the foregoing books, it is extended 
and diversified with so many surprising in- 
cidents and pleasing episodes, Uiat these 
two last books can by no means be looked 
upon as unequal parts of this divine poei 

I must further add, that, had not Milton 
represented our first parents as driven out 
of Pai'adise,*his fall of man would not have 
been complete, and consequently his action 
would have been imperfect. L. 
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' Mn. Spectator, — A lady of my ac- 
qu^ntance, for whom I have too much i-e- 
spoct to be easy while she is doing an 
indiscreet action, has given occasion to Uiis 
trouble. She is a widow, to whom the in- 
dulgence of a tender husband has entrusted 
the man^^ment of a very great fortune, 
and ason about MXteen, both of whickshe 
is extremelij fond of. The boy has parts of 
the middle ^ze, neither shining nor despica- 



withal what yon woidd call a forwaiil youth : 
by the help of this last qualification, which, 
serves as a varnish to all the rest, he is en- 
abled to make the best use of his learning, 

and display it at fii" ' — '' " 

sions. Last summi 
self two or three tir 
puzzling the vicar 
most of the ladies in the neighbourhood ;'and 
from such weighty condderations as these, 
as it too often vmfortunately falls out, the 
mother is become invincibly persuaded that 
her son is a great scholar; and that to chain 
him down to the ordinary methods of edu- 
cation, with others of his age, would be to 
ciamp his faculties, and do an irreparable 
injury to his wonderful capacity. 

'I happened to visit at the house last 
week, and misangthe young gentleman at 
the tea-table, where he seldom fails to 
officiate, could not tipon so extraordinary a 
circumstanceavddinquiringafterhim. My 
lady told me he was gone out with her wo- 
man, in order to make some preparation 
for their equipage; for that she intended 
very speedily to carry him to "travel," 
The oddness of the expresMon shocked me 
a little; however, I soon recovered myself 
enough to let her know, that all I was wdling 

understand by it was, that she designed 

is summer to show her son his estate in a 
distant county, in which he had never yet 
been. But she soon took care to rob me of 
._ agreeable mistake, and let me into the 
whole affair. She enlai^ed upon young 
master's prodigious improvements, and his 
comprehensiveknowledge of all book-learn- 
ing; concluding, that, it was now high time 
he should be made acqudnted with men and 
things; that she had resolved he should 
make the tour of France and Italy, but could 
not bear to have liim out of her aght, and 
therefore intended to go along with him, 

I was going to rally tier for so extravagant 
a resolution, out found myself not in a fit 
humour to meddle with a subject that de- 
manded the most soft and delicate touch 
.ginabk. I wasafraid of droppingsome- 
thing that might seem to bear hard either 
upon the son's abilities, or the mother's dis- 
cretion, bang sensible that in both these 
cases, though supported with all the pow 
ers of reason, I should, instead of gaining 
her ladyship over to my opinion, only ex- 
pose myself to her disesteem; 1 therefore 
immediately determined to refer the whole 
matter to the Spectator. 

' When I came to reflect at night, as my 
custom is, upon the occuiTCRces of the day, 
I could not but believe that this humour of 
carrying a boy to travel in Iiis mother's lap, 
and that upon pretence of learning men and 
things, is a case of an extraordinary nature, 
and carries on it a peculiar stamp of folly. 
I did not remember to have met with its pa 
rallel within the compass of my observation, 
though I could call to mind some not ex- 
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tremely unlike it. From heiice my thought; 
took occasion to ramble into the general no- 
tion of traveUing, aa it is now made a part 
of education. Nothing is more frequent 
than to take a lad from grammar and taw, 
and, under the tuition ofsome poor scholar, 
who is willing to be banished for thirty 
pounds a year, and a little victuals, send 
him crying and snivelling into foreign coun- 
tries. Thus he spends his time as children 
do at puppet-shows, and with much the 
same advantage, in staring and gajdng at an 
amaaing variety of strange things; strange 
indeed to one who is not prepared to com- 
prehend the reasons and meanbg of them, 
whilst he should be laving the sMid founda- 
tions of knowledge in his mind, and furnish- 
ing it with iuat rules to direct his future 
prc^ess in fife under some skilful mi 
of the art of instruction. 

'Cantherehea move astonishing thought 
in nature, than to consider how men should 
fall into so palpable a mistake? It is a 1 
field, andmay very wellexerciseasprightly 
genius; but I do not remember you have yet 
taken a turn in it. I wish, sir, you would 
make people understand that "travel" is 
really the last step to be taken in the insti- 
tution of youth, and that to set out with it, 
is to begin where they should end. 

' Certainlv the true end of visiting foreign 

Eavts, is to look into thear customs and po- 
cies, and observe in what particulars they 
excel or come short of our own ; to unlearn 
some odd peculiarities in our manners, and 
wear off such awkward stiffnesses and af- 
fectations in our behaviuur, as posably may 
have been contracted from constantly asso- 
ciating with one nation of men, by a more 
free, general, and mixed conversation. But 
how can any of these advantages tie attdned 
by one who is a mere stranger to the cus- 
toms and policies of his native country, and 
has not yet fixed in his mind the first prin- 
ciples of manners and behaviour? To en- 
deavour it, is to bdld a gaudy structure 
without any foundation; or, if 1 may be al- 
lowed tlie expresMon, to work a rich em- 
broidery upcn acob web, 

' Another end of travelling, which de- 
serves to be considered, is the improving 
our taste of the best authors of antiquity, by 
seeing the places where they lived, and of 
which they wrote; to compare the natural 
face of the country with the descriptions 
they have given us, and observe how well 
the picture agrees with the original. This 



to the mind 

sides that, it may _ „. - . 
made subservient to morality, if the person 
is capable of dvamng just concluaons con- 
cenimgthe uncertainty of human things, 
from trie ruinous alterations time and bar- 
barity have brought upon so many palaces, 
cities, and whole coimtriea, which make 
the moat illustrious figures in history. And 
this hint may be not a little improved by 
examining every little spot of ground that 



find celebrated as the scene of some fa 
lis action, or retaining any footsteps of a 
:o, Cicero, or Brutus, or some such great 
, A nearer view of any such 
particular, though really little and trifling 
m itself, may serve the more poweriully to 
wann a generous mind to an emulation of 
their virtues, and a greater ardencv of am- 
bition to imitate their bright examples, if it 
comes duly tempered and prepared for the 
impression. But this I believe you will 
hardly think those to be, who are so far 
from entering into the sense and spirit of the 
ancients, that they do not yet understand 
their language wim any exactness.* 

' But Iliave wandered frem my purpose, 
which was only to desire you to save, if pos- 
sible, a fond English mottier, and mntlicr's 
own son, from oeing shown a ridiculous 
spectacle through the most polite parts of 
Europe. Pray teO them, that though to be 
sea-sick, or jumbled in an outlandish stage- 
coach, may perhaps be healthful for the 
constitution of the body, yet it is apt to 
cause such dizziness in young empty heads 
as too often lasts their life-time. I am, sir, 
your most humble servant, 

'PHILIP HOMEBRED.' 

' Birch in-1 an e. 

'Sir, — I was married on Sunday last, and 
went peaceably to bed; but, to my surprise, 
was awakened the next morning by the 
thunder of a set of drums. These warlike 
sounds (methinks) are very improper in a 
marriage-concert, and ^ve great offence; 
they seem to insinuate, that the joys of this 
state are short, and that jars and discords 
soon ensue. I fear they have tieen ominous 
to many matches, and sometimes proved a 
prelude to a tiattle in the honey-moon, A 
nod from you may hush them; therefore, 
pray, sir, let them be silenced, that for the 
future none but soft mrs may usher in the 
morning of a bridal night; which will be a 
favour not only to those who come after, but 
to me, who can still subscribe myself, your 
most humble and most obedient servant, 
'ROBIN BRIDEGROOM.' 

' Mr. Spectator, — I am one of that sort 
of women whom the gayer part of our sex 
are apt to caU a prude. But to show them 
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(hat I have very little regard to their 
railleiTi 1 shall be glad to see them all at 
The Amorous Widow, or The Wanton 
Wife, which is to be acted for the benefit 
of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th instanti 
I assure you I can laugh at an amorous 
widow, or wanton wife, with as little tempt- 
ation to imitate them^ as I could at any 
other vicious character. Mrs. Porter 
obliged me so Tery much in the exquisite 
sense she seemed to have of the honourable 
sentiments and noble passions in the cha. 
racter of Henaione, that I shall appear in 
her behalf at a comedy, though Ihaveno 
great relish for any entertdnments where 
the mirth is not Seasoned with a certain 
severity, which ought to recommend it 
people who pretend to keep reason and i 
thority over all their actions. I am, s 
your frequent reader, 
T. 'ALT AMIR A. 
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But most in Epring ; the Icindly spiag inepiteB 
Bevivine heal, and kindies gcniol fires. 

ADAPTED. 
Fluab'd by thf s^^rii of tlie genial year. 

The author of the Menagiana acquaints 
us, that discoursing one day with several 
ladies of quality about the effects of the 
month of May, which infuses a tindly 
warmth into the earth, and all its inhabit- 
ants, the marchioness of S— — , who was 
one of the company, told him, that though 
she would promise to be chaste in every 
month besides, she could not engage for 
herself in May. As the beginning there- 
fore of this month is now very near, I de- 
sign this paper for a caveat to the fair sex, 
and publish it before April is quite out, 
that if any of them should be caught trip- 
ping, they may not pretend they had not 

I am induced to this, being persuaded the 
above-mentioned observation is as well cal- 
culated for our climate as that of France, 
and that some of our British ladies are of 
the same constitution with the French 
marcluoness. 

I shall leave it among phyacians to de- 
termine what may be the cause of such an 
anniversary inclination; whether or no it 
is that the spirits, after having been as it 
were frozen and congealed by winter, are 
now turned loose and set a rambling; or, 
that the gay prospects of fields and mea- 
dows, with the courtship of the birds in 
every bush, naturally unbend the mind, 
and soften it to pleasurej or that, as some 
have imarined, a woman is prompted by 
a kind of mstinct to throw herself on a bed 
of flowers, and not to let those beautiful 
couches which nature has provided lie use- 
less. However it be, the effects of this 

Vol. II. ■ U 



month on the lower part of the. sex, whc 
act without disguise, are very visible. It 
is at this time that we see the young 
w I ' untry-parish dancing round 

M J p 1 wh ch one of our learned an- 
ti<5 n pp es to be a relick of a ccr- 
tai [ ga w rship that I do not think fit 

It 1 k on the first day of this 

m tl th t see the ruddy milk-maid 

g I If m a most sprightly man- 
n d pyramid of silver tankards, 

and, like the virgin Tarpeia,* oppressed 
by the cosUy ornaments which her bene- 
factors lay upon her, 

I need not mention the ceremony of the 
green gown, which is also peculiar to this 

The same periodical love-fit spreads 
through the whole sex, as Mr. Dryden 
well observes in his description of this 
merry month. 



The Bpriehtly May commaddB ouryuuth to keep 
The vigils ofber night, and breaks UKir Elsep ; 
Each gentle breast with kindly woimlh she moiea, 
lOBpiroB new flames, revives eitinguisb'd lovei." 
Accordingly, among the works of the 
great masters in painting, who have drawn 
tt\is genial season of the year, we often ob- 
serve Cupids confused with Zephyrs, fly- 
ing up and down promiscuously m several ■ 
parts of the picture. I cannot but add 
from my own experience, tiiat about this 
-'—- of the year love-letters come up to 
1 great numbers, from all quarters of 
the nation. 

I received an epistie in particular by the 
„st post from a Yorkshire gentleman, who 
makes heavy complaints oi one Zelinda 
whom it seems he has courted unsuccess 
fully these three years past. He tells me 
that he designs to try her this May; and if 
he does not carry his point, he will never 
think of her more. 
Having thus fairly admonished thefemale 



calentures which a 



the company of a jiarent, a guardian, or 
some other sober discreet person. I have 
before shown how apt they are to trip in 
the flowery meadow; and shall further 
observe tothem, that Proserpine was out 
a-maying when she met with that fatal ad- 
venture to which Milton alludes when h» 
mentions — 
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Since 1 am going mto quotations, I shall 
conclude tMs head with Virgil's advice 
young people while they are gathering 
wild strawBenies and nosegays, that they 
should have a care of the • snake in the 

In the second jilace, I cannot but ap- 
prove those prescriptions which our astro- 
logical phyadans give in their almanacks 
for this month; such as are 'a spare and 
simple diet, with a moderate use of phle- 
botomy.' 

Under this head of abstinence I shall also 
advise my fair readers to be in a particular 
manner careful how they meddle with ro- 
mances, chocolate, novels, and the hke 
inflamers, which I look upon as very dan- 
gerous to be made use of during this great 
carnival of nature.' 

As I have often declared that I have no- 
thing more at heart than the honour of my 
dear country-women, I would beg them to 
consider, whenever their resolutions ' 



fiul t 



e but one-and- 
m, and if they 
me month, the 
' to them. As 
■X who stay in 
be particu- 



1 but weather 
rest of the year will be eas 
for that part of the fair s 
town, I would advise them 
larly cautious how they give themselves up 
to their most innocent entertainments. If 
they cannot forbear the playhouse, I would 
•■ecommend tragedy to them rather than 
comedy; and should think the puppet-show 
much safer for them than the opera, all the 
while the sun is in Gemini. 

The reader will observe, that this paper 
is written for the use of those ladies who 
think it wortli while to war against nature 
in the cause of honour. As for that aban- 
doned crew, who do not think virtue worth 
contending for, but give up their reputa- 
tion at the first summons, such warnings 
and premcBiitions are thrown away upon 
them. A prostitute is the same easy crea- 
ture in all months of the year, and makes 
no (Ufference between May and December. 
X. 
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To ate the cliarioi of the «ud 

Shall bea! me eing of Celia'B smitcB ; 
All cold, but in her breast, I will despi 
And dare all heat but that of Delia's e] 



Theee are such wild ii 
the thoughts of a man in love, that I have 
often reflected there can be no reason for 
allowing him more liberty than others pos- 
sessed with phrenzy, but that his distem- 
ner ha-i no malevolence in it to any mortal. 



That devotion to his mistress kindles in hia 
mind a general tenderness, which exerts 
itself towards every object as well as his 
fair one. When this pasaon is represented 
■by writers, it is common with them to en- 
deavour at certain quajntnesses and turns 
of imagination^ which are apparently the 
work of a mmd at ease; but the men m true 



ments, and the labour of one which is only 
describing distress. In performances of this 
kind, the most absurd of all things is to be 
witty; eveiy sentiment must grow out of 
the occasion, andbe suitable to the circum- 
stances of the character. Where this rule 
is transgressed, the humble servant in all 
tlic fine things he says, is but showing his 
mistress how well he can dress, instead of 
saying how well he loves. Lace and dra- 
pery is as much a man, as wit and turn is 



'Mr.Spectatoh, — The following verses 
are a translation of a Lapland love-song, 
which I met with in ScheSer's history of 
that country.* I was agreeably surprised 
to find 3 spirit of tenderness and poetry in 
a region which I never suspected for deli- 
cacy. In hotter climates, though altogether 
uncivilized, I had not wondered if 1 had 
found some sweet wild notes among the 
natives, where they live in groves of oranges, 
and hear the melody of the birds about 
them. But a Lapland lyric, breathing 
sentiments of love and poetiy, not unworthy 
old Greece or Rome; a regular ode from 
a climate pinched with frost, and cursed 
mth darkness so great a part of the year; 
where it is amazing that the poor natives 
should get food, or be tempted to propagate 
their species — this, I confess, seemed a 
er miracle to me than the famous 
^s of their drums, their winds, and en- 
chantments. 

'I am the bolder in commending this 
northern song, because I have f^thfully 
kept to the sentiments, ivithout adding or 
diminishing; and pretend to no greater 
praise from my translation, than they who 
smooth and clean the fiirs of that country 
which have suffered by carriage. The 
numbers in the original are as loose and un- 
equal as those in wMch the British ladies 
sport their Pindarics; and perhaps the 
faii-est of them might not think it a dis- 
agreeable present from a lover. But I have 
ventured to bind it in stricter measures, as 
being more proper for our tongue, Uiough 
perhaps wilder graces may better suit the 
genius of the Laponian language. 

' It will be necessary to imagine that the 
author of this song, not having the liberty 
of visiting his mistress at her father's house, 
was in hopfes of spying her at a distance in 
her fields. 
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clouds and ahi 
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longn, 


bride depies, 



'Aprilthe JOth. 
'Mr. Spectator, — ■! am one of those 
despicable creatures called a chambermEud, 
and have lived with a mistress for some 
time, whom I love as my life, whioh has 
made my duty and pleasure inseparable. 
My greatest delight has been in bemg cm- 
p.oj-ed about her person; and indeed shels 
vety seldom out of humour " 









to others; 
the house 



s pleased to bestow upon 
gives her cast-off clothes from i 
some she is pleased to bestow 
to those that neither want nor 
and some to hangers-on, that frequent the 
house daily, who come dressed out in them. 
This, sir, is a very mortifying sight to me, 
who am a little necessitous for clothes, and 
love to appear what I am; and causes an 
uneaaness, so that I cannot serve with that 
cheerfulness as formerly; which my mis- 
tress takes notice of, and calls envy and 
ill-temper, at seeing others preferred be- 
fore me. My mistress has a younger sister 
lives in tlie house with her, that is so 
thousands below hev in estate, who is coi 
nualiy heaping her favours on her maid; . 
that she can appear every Sunday, for the 
first quarter, ■" " ^""^ """■ 'vF...i,i.i.»„ «*■ 



a afresh salt «f cloUiesirf 



jt without wishing my mistress 

a little consider what a discouragement it 
is to me to have my perquisites divided be- 
tween fawners and jobbers, which others 
enjoy entire to themselves. I have spoken 
to my mistress, but to httle purpose; I 
have desired to be discharged f for indeed I 



n wliat to do, for I am fully resolved t 



follow your counsel; who am your admirer 
and humble servant, 

' CONST ANTIA COMB-BRUSH. 
• I beg that you will put it in a better 
dress, and let it come abroad, that my mis- 
tress, who is an admirer of your specula 
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1 HAVE often pleased myself with con 
sidering the two kinds of henefits which 
accrue to the jiublic from these my specu- 
lations, and which, were I to speak after 
the manner of logicians, I would distin- 
guish into the material and the formal. By 
the latter I understand those advantages 
which my readers receive, as their minds 
are either improved or delighted by these 
my ddly labours; but having already se- 
veral times descanted on my endeavours in 
this light, I shall at present wholly confine 
myself to the consideration of the former. 
By the word material, I mean those bene- 
fits which arise to the pubhc from these my 
leculations, as they consume a consider- 
ile quantity of our paper-manufacture, 
..jiploy our artisans in printing, and lind 
business for great numbers of indigent 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it se- 
veral mean materials which could be put 
to no other use, and affords work for several 
hands in the collection of them which are 
incapable of any other employment. Those 
poor retdlers, whom we see so busy in 
every street, deliver in their respective 
gleanings to Uie merchant. The merchant 
carries them in loads to the paper-mill, 
where they pass through a fresh set of 
hands, and give life to another trade. 
Those who have mills on their estate, by 
this means considerably rdse their rents, 
and the whole nation is in a great measure 
supplied with a manufacture for which for- 
merly she was obliged to her neighbours. 

The materials are no sooner wreught 
into paper, but they are distiibuted among 
the presses, when they again set innume- 
rable artists at work, and furnish business 
to another mystery. From hence, accord- 
ingly as they are stained with news and 
pditics, they fly through the town in Post- 
men, Post-boys, Daily Courants, Reviews, 
Me^Ueys, and Examiners. Men, women, 
and children contend who shall be the first 
bearers of them, and get their daily susten- 

by spreading them. In short, when I 

linmy mindabundle of rags to aquii-e 
of Spectators, I find so many hands em 
ployed in every step they take through 
their whole progress, that while I am 
writing a Spectator, I fancy myself pro- 
viding oread fcr a mnltitrde. 
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If I do not take care to obviate some of 
my witty readers, they will be apt to tell 
me, that my paper, after it is thus printed 
and published, is still beneficial to the pub- 
lic on several occasions. I must confess I 
have lighted my pipe with my own worts 
for this twlvemonth past. My lajidlady 
often sends up her little daughter to desire 
some of rny old Spectators, and has fre- 
quently told me, that the paper they are 
printed on is the best in the world to wrap 
spices in. They likewise made a good 
foundation for a mutton pie, as I have 
more than once experienced, and were 
very much soui;ht for last Christmas by 
the whole ne-ghbourhood. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the 
changes thft? a Unen fragment undergoes 
by passing llvrough the several hands above 
mentioned. The finest pieces of Holland, 

whiteness more bcautiftil than the first, 
and often return in the shape of letters to 
their native country. A lady's shift may 
be metamorphosed into billets-doux, and 
come into her possession a second time. A 
beau may peruse his cravat after it is worn 
out, with greater pleasure and advantage 
than ever he did In a glass. In a word, a 
piece of cloth, after having officiated for 
some years as a towel or a napkin, may by 
this means be raised from a dunghill, and 
become the most valuable piece of furni- 
ture in a prince's cabinet. 

The politest nations of Europe have en- 
deavoured to vie with one another for the 
reputation of the finest printing. Absolute 
governments, as well as republics, have 
encouraged an art which seems to be the 
noblest and most beneficial that ever was in- 
ventedamongthesonsofmen. Thepresent 
ting of France, in his pursuits after glory, 
has particularly distinguished himsdf by 
the promoting of this useful art, insomuch 
that several books have been printed in the 
Louvre at his own expense, upon which he 
sets so great a value that he considers them 
as the noblest presents he can make to fo- 
reign princes and ambassadors. If we look 
into the commonwealths of Holland and 
Venice, we shall find tiiat in this particular 
they have made themselves the envy of the 
greatest monai-chies. Elzevir and Aldus are 
more frequently mentioned than any pen- 
aonev of the one or doge of the other. 

The several presses which are now in 
England, and the great encouragement 
which has been given to learning for some 
years last past, has made our own nation 
as glorious upon this account as for its late 
triumphs and conquests. The new edition 
which is pven us of Cxsar's Commenta- 
ries* has already been taken notice of in 
foreign gazettes, and is a work that does 
honour to the English press. It is no won- 
der that an edition should be very correct 






which has passed through the nands of one 
of the most accurate, learned, and judicioua 
writers this age has produced. The beauty 
of the paper, of the character, and of tlie 
several cuts with which this noble work is 
illustrated, mates it the finest book that I 
have ever seen; and is a true instance of 
the English genius, which, though it does 
not come the first into any tirt, generally 
carries it to greater heights than any other 
country in the world, I am particularly 
glad that this author comes from a British 
printing-house in so great a magnificence, 
as he IS the first who has given us any 
tolerable account of our country. 

My illiterate readers, if any such there 
are, will be surprised to hear me talk of 
learning as the glory of a nation, and of 
printing as an art that |Euns a reputation to 
a people among whom it flourishes. Wlien 
men's thoughts are taken up with avarice 
. and ambition, they cannot look upon any 
thing as great or valuable which does not 
bring with it an extraordinary power or 
interest to the person who is concerned in 
it But as I shall never sink this paper so 
far as to engage with Goths and Vandals, I 
shall only regard such kind of reasoners 
with that pity which is due to so deplorable 
a degree of stupidity and ignorance, L, 
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When Ural an iatemt draws Ilie yllal air, 
Buy oy B&iuld lift-B toncLudinf ^ene alttnd. 

As the Spectator is, in a kind, a paper 
of news from the natural world, as others 
are from the busy and politic part of man- 
kind, I shall translate the following letter, 
written to an eminent French gentieman in 
this town from Paris, which gives us the 
exit of a heroine who is a pattern of pa 
tience and generosity. 

'Paris, April 13, 1712. 

' Sir, — It is so many years since you left 
your native country, that I am to tell you 
the characters of your nearest relations as 
much as if you were an utter stranger to 
them. The occasion of this is to give you 
an account of the death of Madam de vil- 
lacerfe, whose departure out of Uiis life I 
know not whether a man of your philo 
sophy will call unfortunate or not, since it 
was attended with some circumstances as 
much to be deared as to be lamented. She 
was her whole life happy in an unintei'- 
rupted health, and was always honoured 
for an evenness of temper and greatness of 
mind. On the 10th instant that lady was 
taken with an indisposition which confined 
her to her chamber, but was such a 
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too slight to make her take a sick bed, 
and yet too §^evous to admit of any satis- 
faction in being out of it. It is notoriou^y 
known, that some years ago Monaeur Fes- 
teau, one of the most considerable surgeons 
m Paris, was desperately in love Vith this 
lady. Her quality placed her above any 
application to her on the account of his 
passion; but as a woman always has some 
regard to the person whom she believes to 
be her real admirer, she now took it into 
her head (upon advice of her physicians 
to lose some of her blood) to send for Mon- 
sieur Festeau on that occasion. I hap- 
pened to be there at that time, and my 
near relation gave me the privilege to be 
present. As soon as her arm was stripped 
bare, and he be^n to press it, in order to 
r^se the vein, his colour changed, and I ob- 
served Mn seized with a sudden tremor, 
which made me take the liberty to speak 
of it to my cousin with some apprehen- 
sion. She smiled, and' said, she knew, 
M. Festeau had no inclination to do her in- 
Jury. He seemed to i-ecover himself, and, 
smiling also, proceeded in his work.' Im- 
mediately ^ter the operation, he cried out, 
that he was the most unfortunate of all men, 
for that he had opened an artery instead 
of a vein. It is as impossible to express 

the artist's distraction as the patient' 

posure, I will not dwell on little c 

stances, but go on to inform you, that 
within three days' time it was thought 
cessary to take off her arm. She was 
far from using Festeau as it would be 
natural for one of a lower spirit to treat 
him, that she would not let him be absent 
from any consultation about her present 
condition; and, after having been about a 
quarter of an hour alone, she bid the sur- 
geons, of whom poor Fest»iu was one, go 
on in their work. I know not how to give 
you flie terms of art, but there appeared 
such symptoms after the amputation of her 
arm, that it was visible she could not live 
four-and-twenty hours. Her behaviour was 
so magnanimous throughout the whole 
affair, that I was particularly curious in 
taking notice of what past as her fate ap- 
proached nearei and nearer, and took notes 
of what she s^d to all about her, particu- 
larly word for word what she spoke to M. 
Festeau, which was as follows: 

"Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow 
for the anguish with which I see you over- 
whelmed, I am removed to all intents 
and purposes from the interests of human 
life, therefore I am to begin to think like 
one wholly unconcerned in it. I do not 
conader you as one by whose eri"or I have 
lost my life; no, you are my benefactor, as 
jfou have hastened my entrance into a happy I 
immortality. This is my sense of this acci- 
dent: but the world in which you live may 
have thoughts of it to your disadvantage: 1 
have tlierefore taken care to prm'ide for you 
in my will, and have placed you above what 
you have to fear from their ill-nature." 



' While this excellent woman spoke these 
words, Festeau looked as if he received a 
condemnation to die, instead of a pension 
for his life, Madame de Villacerie lived 
till eight of the clock the next night; and 
though she must have laboured under the 
most exquisite torments, she possessed her 
mind with so wonderful a patience, that 
one may rather say she ceased to breathe, 
than she died at that hour. You, who had 
not the happiness to be personally known 
to this lady, have nothing but to rejoice in 
the honour you had of being related to so 
great merit; but we, who have lost her con- 
versation, cannot so easily resign our own 
happiness by reflection upon hers. I am, 
sir, your affectionate kinsman, and most 
obedient humble servant, 

'PAUL REGNAUD.' 

There hardly can be a greater instance 
of a heroic mmd than the unprejudiced 
manner in which this lady weighed this 
misfortune. The regard of life could not 
make her overlook the contrition of the un- 
happy man, whose more than ordinai-y con- 
cern for her was all his guilt. . It would 
certainly be of angular use to human so- 
ciety to have an exact account of this lady's 
ordinary conduct, which was crowned by so 
magnanimity. Such greatness 
1 be acquired in the last article; 
be doubted but it was a constant 
practice of all that is praiseworthy, which 
made her capable of beholding death, not 
as the dissolution, but consummation of her 
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Milton, after having represented in 
iion the history of mankind to the first 
great period of nature, despatches the re- 
maining part of it in narration. He has 
devised a very handsome reason for the 
angel's proceeding with Adam after this 

^er; though doubUess the true reason 

the difficulty which the poet would 
have found to have shadowed out so mixed 
and complicated a story in visible objects. 
I could wish, however, that the author had 
done it, whatever pains it might have cost 
him. To give my opinion freely, I think 
that the exhibiting part of the history of 
mankind in vision, and part in narrative, is 
if a history-pwnter should put in colours 
e half of his subject, and write down the 
remfuning part of it. If Milton's poem 
flags ^ly where, it is in this narration, 
where in some places the author has been 
so attentive to his divinity that he has 
neglected his poetry. The narration, how- 
ever, rises veiy happily on several ncca 
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anns, where the subject is capable of. 
pnetical ornaments, as particularly in the 
confusion which he describes among the 
builders of Babel, and in his short sketch 
of the plagues of Egypt. The storm of 
hail and fire, with the darkness that over- 
spread tlie land for three days, are de- 
scribed with great strength. The beautiful 
Sassage which follows is raised upon noble 
ints in Scripture: 



1 Bftorthaw: till in Ms rage 



Aw*d by the rod of Mop^h ao to itaad 

The river dragon is an alluMon to the 
crocodile, which inhabits the Nile, from 
whence Egypt derives her' plenty. This 
allusion is taken from that sublime passage 
in Ezekiel: 'Thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold I am agsunst thee, Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the 
midst of his rivers, which hath sdd. My 
river is mine own, and I have made it for 
myself. ' Milton has given us another very 
noble and poetical image in the same de- 
scription, which is copied almost word for 
wori out of the history of Moses I 
la villl puisne, Imt bi 

111 tioablB bU bia bosl 



c walth 



aslKtwoe 

Then tEiTougb the Aary pilar 

God iDokiDff fiKth will tioab] 

And CTBZB niair cbarjot whoeli : when by commaDd 

Mosee once nmre bie potent rod eitenda 

Over Iheaea: Ihoeea MBiodobsyil: 

On Iheir embatlled tanka Ibe waves retain 

As the principal design of this episode 
was to give Adam an idea of the holy per- 
son who was to reinstite human nature in 
that happiness and p 'f n f m whi h 
it had fallen, the p t fin h mself 
the hne of Abraliam f wh n the 

Messiah was to descend. Tl e ang 1 
described as seeing tl e patna h a tu lly 
travelling towards the land f prom 
which gives a part ula 1 el n t h 
part of the narration 
' I see Um. but thou canst sol, with what ftiilh 
He iBBvea bi« godi, hia ftiendi, hia nalivs soil, 
Ur ofChaldea, pualng now tbe Ibrd 
TO Harsn ; altar him a euinliroua train 
Of herds, and flocki, and mun'raas BerTitude : 
Not wand'rlng poor, but tmnlng all bi« weslih 
With Ood, who call-d him in a land unknown. 
Pilch'd aboat Sectiam, and tha neigbbDurln; i^aln 
OfMoreh; tbare hj promlsB be reeeives 
Gift to bra progeDyorall that lend; 
From Hamath notthwanl to the deaert aonlb : 
IThings by their names I call, though yel unnam'd.)' 

As Tirgil's vision in the sixth /Eneid 
probably gave Milton the hint of this whole 
episode, the last line is a translation of that 
verse where Anchises mentions the names 
of places, which they were to bear here- 
after: 



The poet has very finely represented the 
joy and gladness of heart which arises in 
Adam upon hia discovery of the Mes^li. 
As he sees his day at a distance through 
types and shadows, he rejoices in it; but 
when he finds the redemption of man com 
pleted, and Paradise again renewed, he 
breaks forth in rapture and transport: 
L O goodness infinjto I goodness ima;ense] 
That all thia good of evir shall proi!uce,' &c- 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Mil- 
ton, that a heroic poem, accord g t h 
opinion of the best critics, ongh t d 
happily, and leave the mind of th 1 

after having conducted it thro gl m y 
doubts and fears, sorrows and dis j tud 
in a state of tranquillity and s ft 
Milton's fable, which had so m th 

qualifications to recommend it, w d fi 
dent in this particular. It is her h f rt 
that the poet has shown a most q t 

{'udgment, as well as ±he finest in t n 
ly finding out a method to supjdy th 
natural detect in his subject A cord ngly 
he leaves the adversary of mankind, in flie 
^stview which he gives of him, under the 
lowest state of mortification and disappoint- 
ment. We see htm chewing ashes, gro- 
velling in the dust, and loaden with super- 
numerary pains and torments. On the 
contrary, our two first parents are com- 
forted by dreams and visions, cheered with 
promises of salvation, and in a manner 
raised to a greater happiness than that 
which they had forfeited. In short, Satan 
is represented miserable in the height of 
his triumphs, and Adam triumphant in the 
height of misery, 

Milton'spoem ends very nobly. The last 
speeches of Adam and the archangel are 
full of moral and instructive sentiments. 
The sleep that fell upon Eve, and the effects 

had in quieting the disorders of her mind, 
p oduces the same fcuid of consolation in the 

ader, who cannot peruse the last beautiful 
peech, which is ascribed to the mother of 
mankind, without a secret pleasure and 

isfaction: 



Wsa^l'ftllHsleep: butnowlendon; 



Sach i^vour 1 unworthy am vouchsard, 

The following lines, which conclude the 
poem, rise in a most glorious blaze of poeti- 
cal images and expressions. 

Heliodorus in the ^thiopics acquMuts 
us, that the mqtion of the gods differs from 
that of mortals, as the former do not stir 
their feet, nor proceed step by step, but 
slide over the surface of the earth bv an 
uniform swimming (A the whole body. The 
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reader majf observe witli liow poetical 
description Milton has attributed tbe sann 
kind »rf motion to the angels who were 1 
take possession of Paradise: 

Bo spake our mother Eve ; and Adam heatfl 
Well pleag'd, but answsi'd not ; tbr bow ids nigh 
111' IreliaiiEel stood ; sndHDm Ibe olber hill 
To their fi^ etstion, all in iHighl anay 
TMchemUm dsauudsdjoalbBiround 
Glidini loetsoions, ueveninE nuaC 
RlCn ftom a liver.o'erthBiDaiishililea. 

Homeward returning. High in front advanoM 
The hranitiBh'd sword or God tHforelbeinblaz'a 



Tile author helped his 
following passage, by reflecting on the be- 
haviour of the angel, who in holy writ hat 
die conduct of Lot and his family. The 
drcumstances drawn from that relation 
very gracefully made u 



The & 



in disappeaf. 



s which pur first parents are 
.__^ — d with, upon their looking back on 
Paradise, wonderfully strikes the reader's 
imagination, as nothing can be more natural 
than the tears they shed on that 
They looking back, all th- eastern aide b> 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Wav-d over by that flaming ftaiid, the t 
With dreadtltl t^cei tbtong'd and Itery a 

1119 world was all beflse them, where to 
Tlisir plane of rest, and Providence their 

If I might presume to offer at the smallest 
alteration in this divine work, I should think 
the poem would end better with the pas- 
sage here quoted, than with the two verges 
which follow: 



These two verses, though they have their 
beauty, fall very much below the foregoing 
passage, and renew in the mind of the reader 
that anguish which was pretty well laid by 
that consideration: 



FFortrlw 



if I befbre them, n 



The number of books in Paradise Lost is 
equal to those of the ^neid. Our author, 
in his first edition, had divided his poem 
into ten books, but afterwards broke the 
seventh and the eleventh each of them into 
two different books, by the help of some 
small additions. This second division was 
made with givat judgment, as any one may 
tee who will be at the pains of exaniining 
it. It was not done for the sake of such a 
chimerical beauty as that of resembling 
Virgil in thi". particular, but for the more 
just and regular disposition of this great 

Those who have read Bossu, and man_y 
of the critics who have written since his 
time, will not pardon me if I do not find 
out the particular moral which is incul- 
fiati-d in Paradise Lost, Though I can by 



no means think, with the last-mentionec 
French author, that an epic writer first ot 
all pitches upon a certam moral, as the 
ground-work and foundation of his poem, 
and afterwards finds out a story to it; I am 
however of opinion, that no just heroic 
poem ever was or can be made, from 
whence one great moral may not be de- 
duced. That which rdgns in Milton is thf 
most universal and most useftil that can bt 
imagined. It is, in short, this, that obe- 
dience to the will of God makes men happy 
and that disobedience makes them misera 
ble. This is viahly the moral of the prin 
cipal fable, which turns upon Adam and 
Eve, who continued in Paradise while they 
kept the command that was given them, 
aaid were driven out of it as soon as Uicy had 
transgressed. This is Mkewise the moral of 
the principal episode, which shows us how 
an innumerable multitude of angels fell 
from their disobedience. Besides this greal 
moral, which may be looked upon as the 
soul o{ the fable, there are an infinity ol 
under-morals which are to be drawn from 
the several parts of the poem, and which 
make this work more useful and instruc- 
tive than any other poem in any language. 
Tliose who have criticised on the Odys- 
sey, the Iliad, and iEneid, have taken a 
great deal of pains to fix the number of 
months and days contained in the action of 
each of these poems. If any one thinks it 
worth his while to examine this particulai- 
Milton, he will find, that from Adam's 
first appearance in the fourth book, to his 
expul^on from Paradise in the twelfth, the 
author reckons ten days. As for that part 
of the action which is described in the 
three first books, as it does not pass within 
the regions of nature, I have before ob- 
served that it is not subject to any calcula- 
tions of time. 

I have now finished my observations on a 
work which does an honour to the English 
nation. I have taken a general view of it 
under these four heads — the fable, the cha- 
racters, the sentiments, and the language, 
and made each of them the subject of a 
particular paper. I have in the next place 
spoke of the censures which our author 
may incur imder each of these heads, 
which I have confined to two papers, 
though I might have enlarged the number 
-f I had been disposed to dwell on so un- 
rateful a subject. I believe, however, that 
he severest reader will not find any little 
fault in heroic poetry, which this author 
has fallen into, that does not come under 
one of those heads among which I have 
distributed his several blemishes. After 
having thus treated at large of Paradise 
Lost, I could not think it sufficient to have 
celebrated this poem in the whole without 
descending to particulars. I have there- 
fore bestowed a paper upon each book, 
and endeavoured not only to prove that the 
poem is beautiful in general, but to point 
out its particular beauties; and to deter 
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mine whevein they consist, I have endea- 
voured to show now some passages are 
beautiful by being sublime, others by being 
soft, others bybeiugnatural} which of them 
are recommended oy the paawon, which 
by the moral, which by the sentiment, and 
which by the expression. I have likewise 
endeavoured to show how the genius of the 
poet shines by a happy invention, a distant 
allusion, or a judicious imitation; how he 
has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, 
and r^ses his own imaginations by the use 
which he has made of several poetical pas- 
sages in Scripture. I might have inserted 
also several passages in Tasso, which our 
author has imitated : but, as I do not look 
upon Tasso to be a sufficient voucher, I 
would not perplex my reader with such 

Juotations as might do more honour to the 
talian than to the English poeL In short, 
I have endeavoured to particularize those 
innumerable kindsofbeautywhich it would 
be tedious to recapitulate, but which --- 
essential to poetry, and which may be 
withintheworfcaofthisgreat author. Had 
I thought, at my first engaging in this de^gn, 
that it would have led me to so great " 
length, I believe I should nevei' have ei 
teredupon it; but the kind reception which 
it has met with among those whose judg- 
ment I have a value for, as well as the 
uncommon demands which my bookseller 
tells me have been made for these particu- 
lar discourses, give me no reason to repent 
of the pains I have been at in composing 
tliem. 
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Many of my fair readers, as well as very 
gay and well-received persons of the other 
sex, are extremely perplexed at the Latin 
sentences at the head of my speculations. 
I do not know whether I ought not to in- 
dulge them with translations of each of 
them : however, I have to-day taken down 
from the top of the stage in Drury-lane, a 
oit of Latin, which oilen stands in their 
view, and signifies, that ' The whole world 
acts the player.' It is certdn that if we 
look all around us, and behold the different 



assumed cliaracter. The lawyer, who Is 
vehement and loud in a cause wherein he 
knows he has not the truth of the question 
on lus rfde, is a player as to the personated 
part, but incomparably meaner than he as 
to the prostitution of himself for hire; be- 
cause the pleader's falsehood introduces 
injustice : the player fdgns for no other end 
out to divert or instruct you. The divine, 
whose passions transport him to say any 
thiiiB; with any view but promoting the in- ! 



terests of true piety and rellpon, is a player 
with a still greater imputation of guilt, in 
propoi-tion to his depreciating a character 
more sacred. Conader all the differen 
pursuits and employments of men, and yor 
will find half their actions tend to nothim 
else but disguise and imposture; and all 
that is done which proceeds not from a 
man's very self, is the action of a player. 
For this reason it is that I make so frequent 
mention of the stage. It is with me a matter 
of the highest consideration, what parts 
are well or ill performed, what passions or 
sentiments are indulged or cultivated, and 
consequently what manners and customs 
are transfused from the stage to the world, 
which reciprocally imitate each other. 
As the writers of epic poems introduce 
shadowy persons, and represent vices and 
""' ' " under the character of men and 
, so I, who am a Spectator in the 
world, may perhaps sometimes make use 
of the names of the actors of the stage, to 
■epresent or admonish those who transact 
iffdrs in the world. When I am com- 
mending Wilfcs for representing the ten 
demess of a husband and a father in Mac- 
beth, the contrition of a reformed prodigal 
Harry the Fourth, the winning emptiness 
of a young man of good-nature and wealth 
■ ine Trip to the Jubilee, the offidous- 
._ss of an artful servant in the Fox; when 
thus I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the 
world who are engaged in any of those cir- 
cumstances. If I were to speak of merit 
neglected, misapplied, or misunderstood, 
might I not say Estcourt has a great capa- 
city? But it is not the interest ofothers who 
bear a figure on the stage, that his talents 
nderstood; it is their huaness to im- 
pose upon him what cannot become him, 
or keep out of his hands any thing in which 
he would shine. Were one to r^se a sus- 
picion of himself in a man who passesupon 
the world for a fine thing, in order to alarm 
night say. If Lord Foppington 
the stage (Gibber acts the false 
pretenMons to a genteel behaviour so very 



jusfly,) 



ride him. When we come to characters 
directly comical, it is not to be imagined 
what effect a well-regulated stage would 
have upon men's manners. The craft of 
an usurer, the absurdity of a rich fool, 
ttie awkward roughness of a fellow of half 
courage, the ungracefiil mirth of a creature 
of half wit, might for ever be put out of 
countenance by preper parts ibr Dogget. 
Johnson, by acting Coroacchio the other 
night, must have given all who saw him a 
thorough detestation of aged avarice. The 
petulancyof a peevish old fellow, who loves 
---''--'-- he knows not why, is very excel- 
formed by the ingenious Mr. Wil- 
liam' Penkethman, in the FjP's Fortune; 
where, in the character of Don Choleric 
Snap Shorto de Testy, he answers no ques- 
tions but to those whom he likes, and wants 
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no account of any thing from those he ap- 
proves. Mr, Penkethman is also master of 
as many faces in the dumb scene as can be 
expected from a man in the circumstances 
of aeing ready to perish out of fear and 
hunger. He wanders through the whole 
scene very masterly, without neglecting 
liis victuals. If it be, as I have heard ii 
sometimes mentioned, a great qualification 
of the world to follow busmess and pleasure 
too, what is it in the ingenious Mr. Pen- 
kethman to represent a sense of pleasure 
t the same time, as you may see 



It a stage ought to 
'n the nation, i 



andpdn 

him do this evenmg 

As it is certdn i 

wholly suppressed 

aged, while there i 

turned for regular pleasure cannot employ 
their thoughts more usefully, for the diver 
sion of mankind, than by convincing them 
that it is in themselves to raise this enta^ 
tainment to the greatest height. It would 
be a great improvement, as well as embel- 
lishment to tne theatre, if dancing were 
more regarded, and taught to all the actors. 
One who has the advantage of such an 
a^eable girlish person as Mrs. Bicfcnell, 
joined with her capacity of imitation, could 
m proper gesture and motion represent all 
the decent characters of female life. An 
'«miable modesty in one aspect of a dancer, 
!iid assumed confidence in another, a sud- 
den joy in another, a falling off with 



appi-oach them, and well-acted solicitude 
to please, would revive in the company all 
the fine touches of mind raised in observing 
all the objects of affection and passion they 



into judgment in their gratifications; and 
delicacy in pleasure is the first step people 
of condition take in reformation from vice. 
Mrs. Bicknell has the only capacity for this 
sort of dancing of any on the stage; and I 
dare say al! who see her performance to- 
mori-oiv night, when sure the romp will do 
her best for her own benefit, will be of my 
mind. T. 
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who are called "*hims" and " humour- 
ists," than any other country in the world; 
for which reason it is observed, that our 
English comedy excels that of all other 
n-i.tions in the novelty and variety of its 

Vol. II.' 13 



' Among those innumerable sets of whima 
which our country produces, there are none 
whom I have regarded with more curiosity 
than those who have invented any particu- 
lar kind of diversion for the entertainment 
of themselves and thdr friends. My letter 
shall single out those who take delight in 
sorting a company that has something of 
burlesque and ridicule in its appearance. I 
shall make myself understood by the fol- 
lowing example: One of the wits of the 
last age, who was a man of a good estate,* 
thought he never laid out his money better 
than m a jest. As he was one year at the 
Bath, observing that, in the great conflu- 
ence of fine people, there were several 
among them with long cluna, a part of the 
visage by which he himself was very much 
distinguished, he invited to dinner half a 
score of these remarkable persons who had 
their mouths in the middle of their faces. 
They had no sooner placed themselves 
about the table but they began to stare upon 
iBie anotlier, not being able to imagine what 
had brought them together. Our English 
proverb says. 



It proved so in the assembly I am now 
speaking of, who seeing so many peaks of 
faces agitated with eating, drinking, and 
discourse, and observing all the chins tliat 
■ meeting together very often 
e of the table, every one grew 
sensible of the jest, and gave into it wiUi so 
much good humour, that they livedin strict 
friendship and alliance from that day for- 

'The same gentleman some time after 
packed together a set of oglers, as he called 
them, consisting of such as had an unlucky 
cast in their eyes. His divereion on this oc- 
casion was to see the cross bows, mistaken 
signs, and wrong connivances, that passed 
amidst so many broken and i-efracted rays 
of sight. 

' The third feast which this merry gen- 
tleman exhibited was to the stammerers, 
whom he got together in a sufficient body 
to fill his table. He had ordered one of his 
t, who was placed behind a 



to write down their table-talk, which was 
very easy to be done without the help of 
short-hand. It appears by the notes which 
were taken, that though their conversation 
never fell, there wei-e not above twenty 
words spoken during the first coui-se; that 
upon sen'ing up the second, one of the 
company was a quarter of an hour in telling 
them that the ducklings and asparagus 
were very good; and that another took up 
the same time in declaring himself of the 
same opinion. This jest did not, however, 
go off so well as tlie former; for one of tlie 
guests being a brave man, and fuller of re- 

— . 4. (jjaj, i|g knew how to express, 

of the room, and sfnt the facetious 
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iiivitcrachallenK'. iwritine, which, though 
it was afterwards 'Iropped by the intcrposi- 
tion of friends, p\ila stop to these ludicrous 
entertEunments, 

' Now, ^r, I dare say you will agree with 
me, that as thf.re is no moral in these jests, 
they ought to be discouraged, and looked 
upon rathe' as pieces of unluckiness than 
wiL However, as it is natural for one man 
to i-efine upon the thought of another; and 
impossible for any single person, how ; 
soever his parts may lie, to invent an _ ., 
and bring it to its utmost perfection; I shall 
here give you an account of an honest 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who upon 
hearing the character of the wit above- 
mentioned, has himself assumed it, and en- 
deavoured to convert it to the benefit of 
mankind. He invited half a dozen of his 
friends one day to dmner, who were each of 
them famous for inserting several redundant 
phrases in their discourse, as "D'ye hear 
me?— D'ye see?— That is,_And so, sir." 
Each of his guests making use of his par- 
ticular elegance, appeared so ridiculous to 
his neighbour, that he could not but reflect 
upon liimself as appearing equally ridi- 
culous to the rest ofthe company. By this 
means, before they had sat long together 
every one Iki g ' h h gr 
cumspect and fti d ng h 
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such of h _ 
foolish habitual custom of swearing. In 
order to show them the absurdity of the 
practice, he had recourse to tlie invention 
above-mentioned, having placed an amanu- 
ensis in a private part of the room. After 
the. second bottle, when men open their 
mmds without reserve, my honest friend 
began to take notice of the many sonorous 
out unnecessary words that had passed in 
nis house since their sitting down at table, 
and how much good conversation they had 
lost by saving way to such superfluous 
phrases. "What a tax," says he, "would 
they have raised for the poor, had we put 
the laws in execution upon one another!" 
Every one of them took this gentle reproof 
in good part; upon which he told them, 
that, knowing their conversation would have 
no secrets in it, he ordered it to be taken 
down in writing, and, for Uie humour-sake, 
would read it to them, if thejr pleased. 
There were ten sheets of it, which might 
have been reduced to two, had there not 
been those abominable interpolations I have 
before mentioned. Upon the reading of it 
in cold blood, it looked rather like a con- 
ference of fiends than of men. In short, 
every one trembled at himself upon hear- 
ing calmly what he had pronounced amidst 
the beat and inadvertency of discourse, 
' X shall only mention another occasion 



wherein he made use cf the same invention 
to cure a different kind of men, who are the 
pests of all polite conversation, and murder 
time as much as dther of the two former, 
though they do it moreinnocentiy — I mean, 
that dull generation of story-tellers, M^ 
friend got together about half a dozen of his 
acquaintance, who were infected with this 
strange malady, Tbefirst dayone of them 
sittuig down, entered upon the siege of 
Namur, which lasted till four o'clock, their 
time of parting. The second day a North 
Briton' took possession of the discourse, 
which it was impossible to get out of his 
hands so long as the company stayed to- 
gether. The third day was engrossed aftf 
the same manner by a story of the samv 
length. They at last began to reflect upon 
this barbarous way of treatmg one another, 
and by this means awakened out of that 
lethargy with which each of them had been 
sdzed for several years. 

' As you have somewhere declared, tnat 
extraordinary and uncommon characters of 
mankind are the game which you delight 
in, and as I Ibok upon you to be the greatest 
sportsman, or, if you please, the Nimrod 
among this species of writers, I thought 
this discovery would not be unacceptable tq 
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' May 6, 1713. 
'Mb. Spectator, — I am sexton of the 
parish of Covent-garden, and complained 
to you some time ago, that as I was tolling 
in to prayers at eleven in the morning, 
crowds of people of quality hastened to as- 
semble at a puppet-show on the other side 
of the garden, I had at the same time a 
veiy great disesteem for Mr, Powell and 
his little thoughtless commonwealth, as if 
they had enticed the gentry into those wan- 
dermgs i but let that be as it will, I am con- 
vinced of the honest intentions of the said 
Mr. Powell and conjpany, and send this to 
acquaint you, that ^e has given all the 

erofits which shall arise to-moiTOW night 
/ his play to the use of the poor chanty- 
children of this parish. I have been in- 
formed, sir, that in Holland all persons 
who set up any show, or act any stage-play, 
be tiie actors either of wood and wire, or 
flesh and blood, are obliged to pay out of 
th«r gains such a proportion to the honest 
" mdustrious poor in the neighboui-hood: 
by this means they make diversion and 

Eleasure pay a tax to labour and industry, 
have been told also, that all the time of 
Lent, in Roman-Catholic countries, the per 
of condition administer to the neces- 

s of the poor, and attend the beds of 

lazarsand diseased persons. Our Protestant 
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. adies and gentlemen are so much to seek 
for ppoper ways of passing tlnie, that they 
are obliged to panchinello for knowing what 
to do with themselves. Since the case is so, 
I desire only you would entreat our people 
of quality, who are not to be interrujiteai"" 
their pleasure, to think of the practice o 
any moral duty, that thej" would at least 
fine for their sins, and give something to 
these poor children; a Rttle out of thi' 
luxury and superfluity would atone. 
Slime measure, lor the wanton use of the 
rest of their fortunes. It would not, me- 
tliinks, be amiss, if the ladies who haunt 
the cldsters and passages of the play-house 
were upon every offence obliged to pay to 
this excellent institution of schools of cha- 
rity. This method would make offenders 
themselves do service to the public. But in 
the mean time I desire you would publish 
this voluntary reparation which Mr.Powell 
does our parish, for the noise he lias made 
in it by the 'ccaistant rattling of coaches, 
drums, trumpets, triumphs, and battles. 
The destruction of Troy, adorned with 
Highland dances, are to make up the en- 
tertainment of all who are so weU disposed 
as not to forbear a light entertainment, for 
no other reason but that it is to do a good 
action. I am, sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, RALPH BELFRY. 

'I am credibly informed, that all the in- 
sinuations which, a certain writer made 
against Mr. Powell at the Bath, are false 
and groundless.' 

'Mk. Spectatoh, — My employment, 
which is that of a broker, leading me often 
into taverns about the Exchange, has given 
me occasion to observe a certain enormity, 
which I shall here submit to your animad- 
veraon. In three or four of these taverns, I 
nave at different times, taken notice of a 
precise set of jjeople, with grave counte- 
nances, short wigs, black clothes, or dark 
camlet trimmed with black, and mourning 
gloves and hat-bands, who meet on certain 
days at each tavern successively, and keep 
a sort of moving club. Having often met 
with their faces, and observed a cevtaiti 
slinking way in their dropping in one after 
another, I had the curiosity to inquire into 
their characters, being the rather moved to 
it by their agreeing in the singularity of 
their dress; and I find, upon due examina- 
tion, they are a knot of parish clerks, who 
liave taken a fancy to one another, and pr " 
haps settle the bills of mortality over thi 
half-pints. I have so great a value and 
veneration for any who have but even 
assentuig Amen in the service of religii , 
that I am afraid lest these persons should 
incur some scandal by this practice; and 
would therefore have them, without rail- 
lery, advised to send the Florence and pul- 
lets home to their own houses, and nol 
pretend to live as well as the overseers of 
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'Mr. Spectator, — I was last Wed- 
nesday night at a tavern in the city, among 
a set of men who call themselves "the law- 
yers' club." You must know, sir, this club 
consists only of attorneys; and at this meet- 
ing every one proposes the cause he has 
then in hand to the board, upon which each 
member gives his judgment according to 
the experience he has met with. If it hap- 
pens that any one puts a case of which they 
have had no precedent, it is noted down by 
their clerk. Will Goosequill (who registers 
all their proceedings,) that one of them ma^ 
go the next day with it to a counsel. This 
indeed is commendable, and ought to be the 

Erincipal endof their meeting;but had you 
sen there to ha^e heard them relate thdr 
methods of mananng a cause, their manner 
of drawing out ftieir bills, and, in short, 
their arguments upon the several ways 
of abusing their client?, with the applause 
that is given to him who has done it most 
artfully, you would before now have given 
your remarks on them. They are so con- 
scious that their discourses ought to be 
kept a secret, that they are very cautious of 
admitting any person who is not of their 

Erofession. When any who are not of the 
iw are let in, the person who introduces 
him sayshe is avery honest gentleman, and 
he is taken in, as their cant is, to pay costs. 
I am admitted upon the recommendation of 
one of their pnncipals, as a very honest 
good-natured fellow, that will never be in a 
plot, and only desires to drink his bottie and 
smoke his pipe. You have formerly re- 
marked upon several sorts of clubs; and as 
the tendency of this is only to increase fraud 
and deceit, I hope you will please to take 
oticeofiL I am, with respect, your hum- 
lesei-vant, H. R.' 
T. 
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Mr. Locke, in his treatise of Human 
Understanding, has spent two chapters 
upon the abuse of words. The first and most 
palpable abuse of words, he says, is when 
they are used without clear and distinct 
ideas; the second, when we are so uncon- 
stant and unsteady in the application of 
them, that we sometimes use them to signify 
one idea, sometimes another. He adds, tha; 
the result of our contemplations and reason- 
ings, while we have no precise ideas fixed 
to our words, must needs be very confused 
and absurd. To avoid this inconvenience, 
more espec'alb 'n moral d'scourses, where 
the same vord should be constantly used in 
the same sense he earnestiy recommends 
the use of defi tions A definition,' say; 
he, ' is tl e o ly viy vl erebv the pre- 
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cise meaning of moral words can be known.' 
He therefore accuses those of great negli- 
gence who discourse of moral things with 
the least obscurity in the terms they make 
use of; since, upon the foreuientioned 
ground, he does not scruple to say that he 
thinks ' morali^ is capable of demonstra- 

I know no two words that have been more 
abused by the different and wrong interpi-e- 
tations which are put upon them, than those 
two, modesty and assurance. To say such 
a one is a modest man, sometimes mdeed 
passes for a good character; but at present 
IS very often used to signify a sheepish, awk- 
ward fellow, who has neither good bixicd- 
ing, politeness, nor any knowledge of the 
world. 

Again, a man of assurance, though at first 
it oiuy denoted a person of a free and open 



I shall endeavour therefore in thisessay to 
restore these words to their true meanmg, 
to prevent the idea of modesty from being 
confounded with that of sheepishness, and 
to hinder impudence from passing for assur- 

lE I was put to define modestj', I would 
call it ' the reflection of an ingenious mind, 
either when a man has committed an action 
for which he censures himself, or fancies 
that he is exposed to the censure of others.* 

For this reason a man truly modest is as 
much so when he is alone as in company, 
and as subject to a blush in his closet as 
when the eyes of multitudes are upon him, 
I do not remember to have met with any 
instance of modesty with which I am so well 
pleased as that celebrated one of the young 
prince, whose father being a tributary king 
to the Romans, had several complaints laid 
against him before the senate, as a tyrant 
and oppressor of his subjects. The prince 
went to Rome to defend his father; but 
coming into the senate, and hearing a multi- 
tude of crimes proved upon him, was so op- 
pressed when It came to his turn to speak, 
thathe was unable to utter a word. Thealory 
teils us, that the fathers were more moved 
at this instance of modesty and ingenuity 
than they could have been by the most pa- 
thetic oration, and, in short, pardoned the 
guilty father, for tiiis early promise of vir- 
tue in the son. 

I take ' assurance to be the faculty of 
possessing a man's self, or of saying and do- 
ing indifferent things without any uneasiness 
or emotion in the mind.' That which ge- 
nerally gives a man assurance is a moderate 
knowledge of the world, but above all, a 
mind fixed and determined in itself to do 
nothing agdnst the rules of honour and de- 
cency. An open and assured behaviour is 
the natural consequence of such a resolution, 
A man thus armed, if his woi-ds of actions 
*re at any time misrepresented, retires 



within himself, and from 

his own integrity, assumes force 

despise the Lttie ■ 



Every one ought to cherish and encourage 
in himself the modesty and assurance I have 
here mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be 
made uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of 
every one he converses with. A man with- 
out modesty is lost to all sense of honour and 

It is more than probable that the prince 
above-mentioned possessed both these qua- 
lifications in a very eminent degree. With- 
out assurance he would never nave under- 
taken to speak before the most august 
assembly in the world: without modesty he 
would have pleaded the cause he had taken 
upon him, though it had appeared ever so 
scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that 
modesty and assurance are both amiable, 
and may very well meet in the same per- 
son. When they are thus mixed and blend- 
ed together, they compose ijhat we endea- 
vour to express when we say 'a modest 
assurance;' by which we understand the 
just mean between bashfulncss and impu- 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the 
same man may be both modest and assured, 
so it is also possible for the same to be both 
impudent and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of this odd 
kind of mixture in people of depraved 
minds, and mean education, who, though 
they are not able to meet a man's eyes, or 
pronounceasentence without confuaon, cai 
voluntarily commit the greatest rillanies ot 
most indecent actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a re- 
solution to do ill even in spite of himself, 
and in defiance of all those checks and le- 
straints his temper and complexion seem 
to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole I would endeavour to es- 
tablish this maxim, that the practice of vir- 
tue is the most proper method to give a man 
a becoming assurance in his woras and ac- 
tions, Gmlt always seeks to shelter itself 
in one of the extremes, ai ' ' 
tended with both. 
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There is a fault, which, though com- 
e. It is the very contrary 
: the present 



3 procrastination. As w 



most of us take occasiwi to sit still and throw 
away the time in our possession, by retro- 
spect on what is passed, imagining we have 
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already acquitted ourselves, and established 
our characters in the aght of mankind. 
But when we thus put a value upon our- 
selves for what we have already done, any 
farther than to explain ourselves in order'" 
assist our future conduct, that will pve 
auover-weening opinion of our merit, tot.. 
prejudice of our present industry. The 
great rule, me';hinks, should be, to manage 
the instant in which we stand, with ibrti- 
tude, equanimity and moderation, according 
to men s respective circumstances. If our 
past actions reproach us, they cannot be 
atoned for by our own severe reflections so 
effectually as by a contrary behaviour. If 
they are pvaise-worthy, the memory of 
them is of no use but to act suitably to them. 
Thus a good present behaviour is an im- 
plicit repentance for any miscarriage in 
what is past; but present slackness will not 
make up for past activity. Time has swal- 
lowed up all that we contemporaries did 
j'esterday, as irrevocably as it nas the ac- 
tions of the antediluvians. But we are again 
iiwake, and what shall we do to-day — to- 
day, which passes while we are yet speak- 
ing? Shall we remember the fdly of last 
night, or resolve upon the exercise of virtue 
to-morrow? Last night is certainly 
-""- wmay '— '*"' 



thisi. 



Can you visit a ack friend? Willit 

him to see you enter, and suspend your own 
ease and pleasure to comfort his weakness, 
and hear the impertinences of a wretch in 
p^n? Do not stay to take coach, but be 
gone; your mistress will bring sori'ow, and 
your bottle madness. Goto nelthei-. Such 
virtues and diveraons as these are mention- 
ed because they occur to all men. But every 
man is sufficiently convinced that to sus- 
pend the use of the present moment, and 
resolve better for the future only, is an un- 
pardonable folly. What I attempted to 
consider, was the mischief of setting such a 
value upon what is past, as to think we have 
done enough. Let a man have filled all the 
offices of life with the highest dignity tiU 
yesterday, and begin to live only to himself 
to-day, he must expect he will, in the ef- 
fects upon his reputation, be considered as 
the man who died yesterday. The man 
who distinguishes himself from the rest, 
stands in a press of people: those before 
him intercept his progress; and those be- 
hind him, if he does not arge on, will tread 
him down. Cassar, of whom it was said 
that he thought nothinp; done while there 
was left any thing for him to do, went on in 
performing the greatest exploits, without 
assuming to himself a privilege of taking 
rest upon the foundation of the merit of his 
former actions. It was the manner of that 
glorious caplwn to write down what scenes 
he had passed through, but it was rather to 
keep his affairs in method, and capable of a 
clear review, in case they should be ex- 
amined by othei-s, than that he built a re- 



nown upon any thing vhat was past. I shall 
produce two fragments of his, to demon- 
strate that it was his rule of life to support 
himself rather by what he should perform, 
than what he had done already. In the ta- 
blet which he wore about him, the same 
year in which he obtained the battle of 
Pharsalia, there were found these loose 
notes of his own conduct. It is supposed by 
the circumstances they alluded to, that they 
might be set down the evening of the same 
night. 

' My part is now but begun, and my 
glory must he sustained by the use I make 
of this victory; otherwise my loss will be 
greater than that of Pompey. Ourperaonal 
reputation will rise or fall as we bear cur re- 
spective fortunes. All my private enemies 
among the prisoners shall be spared. 1 will 
forget this, in order to obtain such another 
day. Trebutius is ashamed to see me: I 
will go to his tent, and be reconciled in 
private. Give all the men of honour, who 
take part with me, the terms I offered be- 
fore the battle. Let them owe this to their 
friends who have been long in my interests. 



Power is weakened by the full ns 

but extended by moderation. Galbiniua 

is proud, and will be servile in his present 



fortune; let him wait. Send for Stertinius; 
he is modest, and his virtue is worth gain- 
ing. I have cooled my heart with reflec- 
tion, and am fit to rejoice with the army 
to-morrow. He is a popular general, who 
can expose liimself like a private man 
during a battie; but he is more popular 
who can rejoice but like a private man after 

What is particularly proper for the ex- 
ample of all who pi-etend to industry in the 
Kursuit of honour and virtue, is, that this 
ero was more than ordinarily solicitous 
about his reputation, when a common mind 
would have thought itself in security, and 
given itself a loose to joy and triumph. But 
though this is a very great instance of his 
temper, I must confess I am more taken 
with his reflections when he retired to his 
closet in some disturbance upon the repeat- 
ed ill omens of Calphumia's dream, the 
night before his death. The literal trans- 
lation of that fragment shall conclude this 

•Be it so, then. If I am to die to-morrow, 
that is what I am to do to-morrow. It will 
not he then, because I am willing it should 
be then; nor shall 1 escape it because I am 
unwilling. It is in the gods when, but in 
myself how, I shall die. If Calphumia's 
dreams are fumes of indigestion, how shall 
I behold the day after to-morrow.> If they ■ 
are from the gods, thdr admonition is not to 
prepare me to escape from their decree, 
but to meet it, I have lived to a fulness of 
andof glory; what is there tiiatCaisar 

not done with as much hnnmir as 

ancient heroes? Ciesar has not yet died' 
Cffisar is prepareii to die.' 
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I HAVE more than once __ 

raentioQ a noble saying of Seneca the philo- 
sopher, that a virtuous person struggling 
with misfortunes, and ri^ng above them, 
is an object on which the gods themselves 
may looK down with delight. I shall there- 
fore set before my reader a scene of this 
kind of distress in private life, for the specu- 
lation of this day. 

An eminent citizen, who had lived in 
good fashion and credit, was, by a train of 
accidents, and by an unavoidable perplexity 
in his affairs, reduced to a low condition. 
There is a modesty usually attending fault- 
less poverty, which made him rather 
choose to reduce his manner of living to 
his present circumstances, than solicit his 
fiiends in order to support the show of an 
es^tate when the substance was gone- His 
wife, who was a woman of sense and virtue, 
behaved herself on tliis occasion with un- 
common decency, and never appeared so 
amiable in his eyesasnow. Instead of up- 
braiding him with the ample fortune she 
had brought, or the many great offers she 
had refused for his sake, she redoubled all 
the instances of her affection, while her 
husband was continually pouring out his 
heart to her in complaints that he had min- 
ed the best woman m the world. He some- 
times came home at a time when she did 
not expect him, and surprised herin tears, 
which she endeavoured to conceal, and al- 
ways put on an air of cheei-fulness to re- 
ceive him. To lessen their expense, their 
eldest daughter, {whom I shall call Aman- 
da) was sent into the country, to the house 
of an honest farmer, who had married a 






it of the family. This young 
was apprehensive of the nun whi 
approaching, and had privately en^ „ 
fnend in the neighbourhood to give her a 
account of whatpassed from bme to Ume 
in her father's aifalrs. Amanda was in the 
oloom of her youth and beauty, when the 
,ord of the manor, who often called in at 
the farmei's house as he followed his coun- 
try sports, fell passionately in love with 
her. He was a man of great generosity, 
but from a loose education, had contracted 
a hearty aversion to marriage. He there- 
fore entert^ned a deagn upon Amanda's 



^ ^T^^i .. . 

suspected his intentions, w.._ ,. 

with his person; and, having observed his 
growing passion for her, hoped by so ad- 
vantageous a match she might quickly be 
in a capacity of supporting her impoverish- 
ed relations. One day, as he called to see 
her, he found her in tears over a letter she 
had just received from a friend, which gave 
an account thai her fatiier had lately been 
stripped of every thing by an execution. 
The lover, who with some difBculty found 
out the cause of her grief, took this occasion 
to make her a proposal. It is impossible to 
express Amanoa'sconfuMon when shefound 
his preten^ons were not honourable. She 
was now deserted of all her hopes, and had 
no power to speak, but, rushing from him 
in the utmost disturbance, locked herself 
up in her chamber. He immediately des- 
mtched a messenger to her father with the 
following letter: 

'Sir, — I have heai-d of your misfortunes, 
and have offered your daughter, if she will 
live with me, to settle on her four hundred 
pounds a year, and to lay down the sum 
for which you are now distressed. I will 
be so ingenuous as to tell you that I do not 
intend marriage; but if you are wise, you 
will use your authority with her not to be 
too nice, when she has an opportunity of 
saving you and your family, and of making 
herself happy. I am, Sec.' 

This letter came to the hands of Aman- 
da's mother. She opened and read it with 
great surprise and concern. She dia not 
think it proper to expMn herself to the 
messenger, but, desiring him to call again 
the next morning, she wrote to her daugh 
ter as follows: 

'Dearest Chilb, — Your father and 1 
have just received a letter from a genUe- 
man who pretends love to you, wiUi a pi'o- 
posal that insults our misfortunes, and 
would throw us to a lower degree of misery 
than any thing which is come upon us. 
How could this barbarous man think that 
the tenderest of parents would be tempted 
to supply their wants by giving up the best 
of children to infamy andruin? Itisamean 
and cruel artifice to make this proposal at 
a time when he thinks our necessities must 
compel us to any thing; but we will not eat 
the bread of stame; and therefore we 
chaise thee not to think of ua; but to avoid 
the snare which is laid for thy virtue. Be 
ware of pitying us; it is not so bad as you 
perhaps have oeen told. All things will 
yet be well, and I shall write my child bet- 

'I have been interrupted: Iknow not 
how I was moved to say things would mend. 
As T was going on, 1 was startled by the 
noise of one that knocked at the door, and 
hath brought us an unexpected supply of a 
debt which has long been owing. Oh[ 1 
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will now teil thee all. It is some days I have 
lived almost without support, having - 

veyed wliat little money I could rais 

your poor father. Thou wilt weep to thint 
where he is, yet be assured he will soon be 
at liberty. That cruel letter would have 
broke his heart, but I have concealed it 
from him. I have no companion at present 
besides little Fanny, who stands watching 
my looks as I write, and is crying for her 
aster. She says she k sure you are not 
well, having discovered that my present 
double is about you. But do not think I 
would thus repeat my sorrows to grieve 
thee. No; it is to entreat thee not to make 
them insupportable, by adding what would 
be worse tlian all. Let us bear cheerfiilly 
axi affliction which we have not brought on 
imrselves, and remember there is a power 
who can better deliver us out of it than by 
the loss of thy innocence. Heaven preserve 
my dear child! thy affectionate mother. 

The messenger, notwithstanding he pro- 
mised to deliver this letter to Amanda, 
carried it first to his master, who he ima- 
gined would be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of givuig it into her hands himself. 
His master was impatient to know the suc- 
cess of his proposal, and therefore broke 
open the letter privately to see " ' ' 

He was not a litlje moved at i 
tore of virtue in distress; but 

time was infinitely surprised ., 

offers rejected. However, he resolved not 
to suppress the letter, but carefully sealed 
it up again, and carried it to Amanda. All 
his endeavours to see her were in vain till 
she was assured he brought a letter from 
her mother. He would not part with it 
but upon condition that she would read it 
without leaving the room. While she was 
perusing it, he fixed his eyes on her fece 
with the deepest attention. Her concern 
gave a new softness to her beauty, and, 
when she burst into tears, he cotdd 
longer refrain from bearing a part in 1 
sorrow, and telling her, that he too > 
read the letter, and was resolved 
reparation for having been the 
it. My reader will not be di ' 
the second epistle which he 
Amanda's mother. 

' Madam,— I am full of shame, and will 
never tbrgive myself if I have not your 
pardon for what I latelv wrote. It was far 
fii>m my intention to add trouble to the af- 
flicted; nor could any thing but my being a 
stranger to ^ou have betrayed me into a 
fault, for which, if I live, I shall endeavour 
to make you amends, as a son. You c'hn- 
not be unhappy while Amanda is your 
daughter; nor shall be, if any thing can 

Srevent it which is in the power of ma- 
im, your most obedient humble sei-vant. 
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i'-"-"-*- '-"'" ^ciiciuua cu^LLic iittu lAo^v resoivea 
on. By his friendship and assistance Aman- 
da's father was quickly in a condition of 
retrieving his perplexed affairs. To con- 
clude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed the 
double satisfaction of having restored a wor- 
thy family to their former prosperity, and 
of making himself happy by an alliance tc 
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From lie Pythagorean peacoclt, 

'Mr. Spectatoh, — Ihaveobser^'edthat 
the officer you some time ago appointed, as 
inspector of signs, has not done his duty so 
wdl as to give you an account of very many 
strange occurrences in the public street^ 
which are worthy of, but have escaped, 

four notice. Among all the oddiiesses which 
have ever met with, that which I am now 
telling you gave me most delight You 
must have observed that all the criers in 
the street attract the attention of the pas- 
sengers, and of the inhabitants in the sevc- 
ral parts, by something very particular in 
their tone itself, in the dwelling upon a note, 
or else making themselves wholly unintel- 
ligible by a scream. The person I am so 
delighted with has nothing to sell, but very 
—avely receives the bounty of the people, 
■ no other merit but the homage they pay 
his manner of signifying to them that he 
wants a subsidy. You must sure have heard 
speak of an old man who walks about the 
city, and that part of the suburbs which 
lies beyond the Tower, performing the 
office of a day-watchman, followed by a 
goose, which bears the bob of his ditty, 
and confirms what he says with a Quadc, 
quack. I gave littie heed to the mention 
of this known circumstance, till, being thp 
other day in those quarters, I passed l»y a 
decrepit old fellow with a pole in his hand, 
who just then was bawling out, ' Half an 
hour after one o'clock!' and immediately 
. dirty goose behind made her response. 
Quack, quack.' I could not forbear at- 
tending this grave procession for flie length 
of half a street, with no small amazement 
find the whole place so familiarly ac- 
quainted with a melancholy mid-night voice 
at noon-day, giving them the hour, and ex- 
horting them of the departure of time, with 
a bounce at their doors. While I was full 
of this novelty, I went into a friend's house, 
and told him how I was diverted witli their 
whimsical monitor and his equipage. My 
friend gave me the history; and interrupted 
my commendation of the man, by telling me 
the livelihood of these two animals is — 



This letter he sent by his stewai-d, and 1 1 
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lierselt, by freq^uent liearing his tone, oul 
oi her natural vigilance, not only observed, 
hut answered it very regulariy from time tc 
time. The watchman was so affected with 
it, that he bought her, and has taken her in 
partner, only alteringtheir hours ot duty 
trom night to day. The town has come 
into it, and they live very comfortably. 
This is the matter of fact. Now I desire 
you, who are a profound philosopher, 
conssider this alliance of instinct and t 
son. Your speculation may turn very 
turally upon the force the superior part of 
mankind may have upon the spirits of such 
as, like this watchman, may be very near 
the standard of geese. And you may add 
to this practical observation, how in all 
ages and times, the world has been carried 
away by odd unaccountable things, which 
one would think would pass upon no crea- 
ture which had reason; and, under the 
symbol of this goose you may enter into the 
manner and method of leading creatures 
with their eyes open through thick and 
thin, for they know not what, they know 
not why. 

•All which is humbly submitted to your 
-spectatorial wisdom, by sir, your most hum- 
tie servant, MICHAEL GANDER.* 

'Mr. Spectatoh, — I have for several 
years had under my care the government 
and education of young ladies, which trust 
I have endeavoured to discharge with due 
regard to their several capacities and for- 
tunes. I have left nothing undone to im- 
print in every one of them an humble, 
courteous mind, accompanied with a grace- 
ful becoming mien, and have made them 
pretty much acquainted with the household 
part of family jffiairs; but still I iind there 
IS something very much wanting in the air 
of my ladies, different from what I have 
observed in those who are esteemed your 
fine-bred women. Now, sir, I must own to 
you, I never suffered my girlj to learn to 
dance; but ance I have reaa your discourse 
of dancing, where you have described the 
beauty and spirit tiiere is in regular morion, 
I own myself your convert, and resolve for 
the future, to give my young ladies that ac- 
complishment. But, upsn imparting my 
design to their parents, I have been made 
very uneasy for some time, because several 
of them have declared, that if I did not 
make use of the master they recommended, 
they would take away their children. There 
was colonel Jumper s lady, a colonel of the 
train-bands, that has a great interest in her 
parish, she recommends Mr. Trott for the 
prettiest master in town; that no man 
teaches a jig like him; that she has seen 
him rise ax or seven capers together with 
the greatest ease imaginable; and that his 
schdars twist themselves more ways than 
the scholars of any master in town; besides, 
there is Madam Prim, an alderman's lady, 
recommends a master of their own name, 
but she declares he is not of their family; 



yet a very extraordinary man in his way; 
for, besides a very soft ^rhe has in dancing, 
he gives them a particular behaviour at 
a tea table, and in presenting their snuff 
box; teaches to twirl, slip, or flirt a fan, 
and how to place patches to the best ad 
vantage, either for fat or lean, long or oval 
faces; for my lady says there is more in 
these things than the world imagines. But 
I must confess, the major part of those I 
am concerned with leave it to me. 1 desire, 
therefore, according to the enclosed direc- 
tion, you would send your correspondent, 
who lias writ to you on that subject, to mj 



tue legible in the countenance, 1 shal! spare 
no charge to make my scholars, in their 
very features and limbs, bear witness how 
careful I have been in the other pai-ts of 
their education. I am, sir, your most hum- 
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'RACHEL WATCHFUL.* 
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Love was the mother of poetry, and still 

Eroduces, among the most ignorant and bar- 
arous, a thousand imaginary distresses and 
poetical complaints. It makes a footman 
talk like Oroondates, and converts a brutal 
rustic into a gentle swEun. The most ordi- 
nary plebeian or mechanic in love, bleeds 
and pines away with a certdn elegance and 
tenderness of sentiments which this passion 
iturally inspires. 

These inward languishings of a mind in- 
fected with this softness have given birth to 
a phrase which is made use of by all the 
melting tribe, from the highest to the lowest 
■I mean that of ' dying for love. * 
Romances, which owe thdr very being to 
is passion, are full of these metaphoncal 
deaths. Heroes and heroines, knights, 
sqmres, and damsels, are all of them ii 



every one gasps, faints, bleeds, and dies. 
Many of the poets, to describe the execu- 
which is done by this passion, repre- 
.... the fair-sex as basilisks, that destroy 
with their eyes; but I think Mr. Cowley 

' — — '"'' "-* ' ""'"less of thought, com- 

iman to a porcupine, 
that sends an arrow from every part. 

I have often thought that there is no way 
soj^ectual for the cure of this general in- 
firmity, as a man's reflecting upon the mo- 
tives that produce it. When the pasdon 
proceeds ffom the sense of any virtue or 

Eerfection in the person beloved, 1 would 
y no means discourage it; but if a man 
considers tliat all his heavy complaints of 
wounds and death arise from some little 
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proved into charms by his own foniS 
gination, the very laying before himself the 
cause of his distemper may be sufficient ' 
effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked ov 
the several bundles of letters which I have 
received from dying people, and composed 
out of them the following bill of mortality, 
which I shall lay before my reader without 
any ferther preface, as hoping that it may 
be liseful to him in discovering those several 
places where there is most danger, and those 
fatal arts which are made use of to destroy 
the heedless and unwary. 

Lysandev, slain at a puppet-show on the 
third of September, 

Thyrsis, shot from a casement in Picca- 
dilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda's scarlet stock- 
ins, as she was stepping out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the 
glance of an eye that was aimed at one who 
stood by him. ' 

Tha Vwnlove, lost his hfe at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan 
on his left shoulder, by Coquetilla, as he 
was talking carelesdy with her in a bow- 
windowl 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play- 
nnuse in Dniry-lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, 
as she was adjusting ner tucker. 

Ralph Gapley, esq. hit by a random-shot 
at the ring. 

F. R. caught his death upon the water, 
April the 1st. 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that 
was playing with the glove off upon the side 
of the front-box in Drury-lane. 

Sir Christopher Crazy, hart, hurt by the 
brush of a whale-bone petticoat 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan 
at SL James's church. 

Damon, stnick through the heart by a 
diamond necklace. 

Thomas Ti-usty, Franci? Goosequill, 
William Meanwell, Edward Callow, esqrs. 
standing in a row, fell all four at the same 
time, by an ogle of the widow Trapland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a 
lady's tail as he came out of the play-house, 
she turned full upon him, and liud him dead 
upon the spot. 

Dick Tastewell, slidnhy a blush from the 
queen's box in the third act of the Trip to 
the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in 
his walks to Islington, by Mrs, Susanna 
Ci-oss-stitch, as she was clambering over a 
»tile. 

R. P., T. W,, S. L. M. P. ice. put to 
death in the last birth-daj massacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first 
year of his age by a white-wash. 

Musidorus, slain by an arrow that flew 
out of a dimple in Belinda's left cheek. 

Ned Courtly, presenting Flavia with her 
glove (which she h;id dropped on purpose) 
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' she received it, and took aw ay his life with 
a courtesy. 

John Gosselin, having received a slight 
hurt from a pair of olue eyes, as he was 
making his escape, was despatched by a 

Strephon, killed by Clarinda as she looked 
down into tiie pit, 

Charles Careless, shot flying by a girl o) 
fifteen, who unexpectedly popped her head 
upon him out of a coach. 

Jodah Wither, aged tiiree score and 
three, sent to his long home by Elizabeth 
Jetwell, spinster. 

Jack Freelove murdered by Melissa in 
her hair, 

William Wiseacre, gent, drowned in a 
flood of tears by Moll Common. 

John Plead well, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, barrister at law, assassinated i ' ' 
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I wlLt make no apology for 

ing the reader with the following p 
which is written by a great genius, afriend 
ine' in the country, who is not ashani- 
) employ his wit in the praise of his 
Maker. 

MESSIAH : 

A SACRED ECLOGUE, 



Yb nymphs of Solyma! beein HieBong: 
To heav'nly Ihemea sublimer Btraina belong. 



I'B hallowM lipi wiUi Are I 



From itDiiiiB I ibBlUTi'tiad ftoni heat a diade. 

EBie, Mi andent ftaud eliati ftiil ; 
liftalonimaoale; li 

.. _fld bar oUtb wand eitoid. 

And fr]ute.rDb'd Innocence from beav'n d»xend. 
~ win S; the rsni, and liie tin «] 
h ■priDK to light, anaiddo 
18 Ifatura baalai her earlii 
Wild air- ■ — ■ 



toftvLi 



. baiilai her earlica 
Ih iDcenas oTIhe br 
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. Bud bU ysbllnd, bebnJd I Isa 
ReftoiatlackSImadiBtlpiirgetlieTiBBBira?, i. 
And on the alghtleoi ef e-bul pour the dav- 
'Tli He th' oMtniDted jntln of mind fiball cL^a 
And bid nan oiiuio chaim tit' nniblding ear ; 
Tbs dumb ibun iliu, tin lams Ills crulch lbre|i 
And leap CTBldne like Uv boundlne rse : 
No 9)gb, no nuimiui, Um wlds irarld shall beai 
Fiom sniT ttce hs irtpsa oSeviay lest. 
In adamantine ctaalns aliBlI deatb be bound. 
And lull's glim tytanl feel Ih' elemBl wound. 
Aa the piod ihepberd tends bis Snecy cute, 



m, ye deaf; a- 



BqiloreB tlio lot., , _. 

By dar o'etaeei Ibsm, and bf night jsote 
IlH tender iBmh be raises In his amu, 
Feeds (torn his htuid, sod in bis bosom ' 
Mankind shall tbus bis cnaldian care e 
Tbe pronris'd fttber of ifie flitnre age. 
No man sball nation against natir- -'- 
Nor ardent wBTTlon meet with bar 
IffoF fiehlB with gleanting stesl be c 



Tbsbi 



»S, 



Id the broad fUchion In a idougbshBte end. 

ne haiid iiiBl »i^ Bball reap the Held. 

Hie swain in bamn deserts with surpnae i^ii, 1. 
Sees lilies sprlui, and sndden rerdure rise, 
And starts arainst the thintT* irilds to bear 
New fklla or water mannuiiug in his ear; 
On rided rocks, the dragon's lale abodes. 
The gieen teed trembles, and the buJniBb nods. 
Waste BBOdy TaHers, once petKleifd with thorn, xli, ] 
Tbe spirv itar and sbnpely hoi adorn : [& Iv. I 

The lestfeas gbrube ebe floweiing palms saueed. 

The Inmbs with wolTES sbsU emce tbe verdant mead, j 

And boys in flowerr bands Ibe tiger lead : [S, T. 

Tin steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And ItarmleaB serpeats liek the ^Igrini's feel : 

Tbe smiling infliut in his hand shall take 

Tbe etested baslUsk and speckled snake— 

Pleas'd cbe men Inatre of tbo autles aurvej, [pis 

And with lli^ fiirksd tongue, and poinlleES sting sbi 

Rise, raown^ with lliht, imnerial Salem, rise I Is. 

Eiali elir towery bead, and liA th; eyes I 

Sea a long race iby spacloos courts adorn I It. 

See future sons and dauehters yet nnbmn 

In emwdiiig ranks on eveiy side arise. 

Deoiaoding lift, InipatlanI fbr the skies I 

See baA'rous nations at thy gate attend, li. 

Walk in Oif ligbl, and in thy temple bend ! 

See (bybricitnltanthrDng'd with proBtral« kings, 

AndbeapjdwltbprodacUDfBabfflfuiEpiings! li. i 

For thee Uume's spicy tbresis Uow, I: 

Altd seeds of gold in Opbir^moiintarnB glow. 

Bee heaven its HHirkling portali-wide display. 

And break upon thee i^Ib n Oood of day I 

No more tbe risine sun sbaU gild tbe mom, Ii. IS, 9 

Nor evening OynlhiB ail her rtiver horn, li. i 

But tost. dtssDlT'd In thy superior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unelonded blaze, 

O'erOewthyeourtaiflialdght Himself shall shine 

Reieel'd, and God's etemaTday bs Uiinel 

The seas shall trasta, Uia skjes in smoke decay, li. C, i 

Bocksftll to dust, and mountnlnsmell away; [M. 1< 

But fl£'d His word. His aaving power remain? ; 

Thy tealm fbr ever lasts, thy own Hessiah reigns. 
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what he knows to any one 
re is ccrt^nlj' no more sen- 
sible pleasure to a good-natured man, than 
if he can by any means gratify or inform 
the mind of another, I might add that this 
virtue naturally carries its own reward 



_ . of the person who practises it. 

The reading of books and the daily occur- 
rences of life, are continually furnishing us 
with matter for thought and reftection. It 
is extremely natural Tor us to desire to see 
such our thoughts put in the dress of 
words, without which, indeed, we can 
have a clear and distinct idea of 



shows us whether the] 
as those effects i 
minds of others. 



le effects which 



they 



just or false, 
produce in the 
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— — Science Is not science till reveai'd.— Zli^ilss. 

I HAVE often wondered at that ill-natured 
position which has been sometimes main- 
tained in the schools, and is comprised 
in an old Latin verse, namely, that 'A 
man's knowledge is worth nothing if he 



__ ..^_ __ flatter myself, that, in thr 
: of these my speculations, I have treat 
ed of several subjects, and laid down many 
such rules for the conduct of a man's life, 
which my readers were either wholly igno- 
rant of before, or which at least those few 
who were acquainted with them looked 
upon as so many secrets they, have found 
outfortheconduct of themselves, but were 
resolved never to have made public 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion 
from my having recdved several letters, 
wherein I am censm^d for having prosti- 
tuted learning to the embraces of the vul- 
gar, and made her, as one of my correspon- 
dents phrases it, a common strumpet. 1 
am chai'ged by another with laying open 
the arcana or secrets of prudence to the 
eyes of every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the 
letters of these my correspondents, is the 
less surprising, as it has shown itself in all 
ages; there is still extant an epistle written 
by Alexander the Great, to his tutor Aris- 
tofle, upon that philosopher's publishing 
some part of his writings; in which the 
prince complins of his having made known 
to all the world those secrets in learning 
which he had before communicated to him 
in private lectures; concluding that he had 
rather excel the rest of mankind in know- 
ledge than in power. 
Louisa de Padilla, a lady of great leam- 
g, and countess of Aranda, was in like 
anner angry with the famous Gratian, 
Jon his publishing his treatise of the 
iscreto, wlierein she fancied that he had 
Iwd open tliose maxims to common readers, 
which ought onlv to have been reserved for 
the knowledge of the great. 
These objections are thought b an 
' so much weight, that they oft d nd 
the above-mentioned authors h\ fli m g 
they have affected such an ob n 

their style and manner of writ g h 
though every one may read th w k 
tliere will be but very few who n m 
prehend their n " ' " 
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Pei-sius, the Latin satirist, affected ob- 
scurity for another reason; with which, 
^ however, Mr. Cowley is so offended, that, 
wiidngto one of his friends, 'You,' says 
he, 'tell me that you do not know whether 
Persius be a good poet or no, because )'0u 
cannot understand him; for which very 
reason I affirm that he is not so.' 

However, this art of writing unintellUi- 
b]y has been very much improved, and fol- 
liiwed by several of the modems, who, 
observing the general inclination of man- 
kind to dive into a secret, and the reputa- 
tion many have acquired by CMicealin? 
tlieir meaning under obscure terms and 
phrases, resolve, that they may be still 
more abstruse, to write without any mean- 
ing at alL This art, as it is at present 
pi-actised by many eminent authors, con- 
sists in throwing so many words at a ven- 
nire into different periods, and leaving Uie 
curious reader to find the meaning of them. 

The Egyptians, who made use of hiero- 
glyphics to signify several things, express- 
ed a man who confined his knowledge and 
discoveries altogether within himself by 
the figure of a dark lantern closed on all 
bides; which, though it was illuminated 
within, afforded no manner of light or ad- 
vantage to such as stood by it. For my own 
part, as I shall from time to time commu- 
nicate to the public whatever discoveries I 
happen to inake, I should mi|ch rather be 



every passenger. 

I shidl conclude this paper with the story 
of RoaicrusLus's sepulchre. I suppose I 
need not inform my readers that this man 
was the author of the RoacruMan sect, and 
that his disciples still pretend to new dis- 
coveries, which they are never to commu- 
nicate to the rest of mankind.* 

' A certwn person having occaaon to dig 
somewhat deep in the ground, where this 
philosopher l^y interred, met with a small 
door, having a wall on each side of it. His 
curioMty, and the hopes of finding some 
hidden treasure, soon prompted turn to 
force open the door. He was immediately 
surprised by a sudden blaze of light, and ! 
discovered a very fair vault. At the upper 



country people soon came with lights to 
the sepulchre, and discovered that the sta- 
tue, which was made of brass, was nothing 
more than a piece of clock-work; that the 
floor of the vault was all loose, and under- 
laid with several springs, which upon any 
man's entering, naturally produced that 
which had happened.' 

Rosicrusius, say his disciples, made use 
of this method to show the world that he 
had reinvented the ever-burning lamps of 
the ancients, though he was i-esolvcd no 
one should reap any advantage from the 
discovery. X. 






eof a 



1 his right 
hand, and had a lamp burning before him. 
The man had no sooner set one foot within 
the vault, than the statue erected itself 
from its leaning posture, stood bolt upright, 
nnd, upon the fellow's advancing another 
Rtep, lifted up the truncheon in his right 



the lamp into athousand pieces, and left 

his guest in a sudden darkness. 

, ' Upon the report of this adventure, the 
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' Thursday, May 8, 1713. 
'Sir, — The character you have in the 
world of being the ladies' philosopher, and 
the pretty advice I have seen you give to 
others in your papers, make me address 
myself to you in this abrupt manner, and 
to deare your opinion of what in this age a 
woman may call a lover. I have lately had 
a gentleman that I thought made preten- 
sions to me, insomuch that most of my 
friends took notice of it, and thought we 
really married. I did not take much 
pmns to undeceive them, and especially a 
young gentlewoman of my .particular ac 
uaintance, who was then in the countrj-'. 
Jhe coming to town, and seeing our inti- 
macy so great, she gave herself the Uberty 
of taldng me to task concerning it. I inge- 
nuously told her we were not married, hut 
I did not know what might be the event, 
got acquainted with the gentle- 
was pleased to take upon her to 
him about it. Now, whether a 
face had made a greater conquest than 
the old I will leave you to judge, I am in- 
formed that he utterly denied all preten- 
courtship, but withal professed a 
friendship for me; but, whether 
marriages are proposed by way of friend- 
ship or not, is what I desire to know, and 



that character, and yet guard themselves 
against speaking in direct terms to the 
point, that it is impossible todistinguish be- 
tween courtship and conversation, I hope 
you will do me justice both upon my lover 
and my friend, if they provoke me further. 
In the mean time I carry it with so equal a 
behaviour, that the nymph and the swain 
too are mightily at a loss: each believes I, 
who know them both well, think myself 
revenged in their love to one another 
which creates an irrecfticilable jealousy 
If all comes right again, you shall near fur 
her from, sir, your most obedient servant, 
'MYRTILT.A.' 
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'April 28, 1712. 
'Mr. Spectator, — Your observations < 
persons that have behaved themselves i 
reverently at church, I doubt not have had 
a good effect on some that have read them; 
but there is another fault which has hitherto 
escaped your notice; I mean of such per- 
sons as are there very zealous and punctual 
to perform an ejaculation that is only pre- 
paratory to the service of the church, and 
yet neglect to join in the service itself. 



There is ai 



;e of this in a friend of 



are about half over: and when he has ___ 
tered his seat, (instead of joining with the 
congregation,) he devoutly holds his hat 
before nis face for three or four moments, 
, then bows to all his acquaintance, sits down, 
takes a pinch of snuff, (if it be the evening 
service, perhaps takes a nap,) and spends 
the remaining time in surveying the con- 
gregation. Now, sir, what I would desire 
IS, that you would animadvert a little on 
this gentleman's practice. In.my opinion, 
this gentleman's devotion, cap in hand, is 
only a compliance to the custom of the 
place, and goes no farther than a little ec- 
clesiastical good-hreeding. If you will not 
pretend to tell us the motives that bring 
such trifles to solemn assemblies, yet let 
me desire that you mil give this letter a 
])lace in your paper, and I shall remdn, 
Mr, your obligea humble servant, J. S.' 
' May the 5th. 
• Mr, Spectatoh, — The conversation 
at a club of wiiich I am a member, last 
night, falling upon vanitj' and the desire of 
bemg admired, put me m mind of relating 
how agreeably I was entertsuned at my 
own door last Thursday, by a clean fresh- 
coloured girl, under the most elegant and 
the best furnished milk-pail I had ever ob- 
served. I was glad of such an opportunity 
of seeing the behaviour of a coquette in low 
life, and how she received the extraordi- 
nary notice that was taken of her; which I 
found had affected every muscle of her 
face, in the same manner as it does the fea- 
tures of a first-rate toast at a play or in an 
assembly. Thishint of mine made tiic dis- 
course turn upon the sense of pleasure; 
which ended m a general resolution, that 



would not 



le an improper subject for you 

._ this frailty, and trace it to all 

conditions of life; which is recommended 
to you as an occasion of obliging many of 

four readers, among the rest, your most 
umble servant, T. B.' 

■Ma^ 13, 1713. 
'Sir, — Coming last week into a cofiee- 
house, not far from the Exchange, with 
my Ifflsket under my arm, a Jew, of cnn^- 
derable note, as I am informed, takes half 
a dozen oranges of me, and at the same 
rime slides a giunea into mv hand; .1 made 



him a courtesy, and went my way. Hi 
followed me, and, finding I was going about 
my business, he came up with me, and told 
me plainlj' that he gave me the guinea with 
no other mtent but to purchase my person 
for an hour. "Did you so, sir? says I; 
"you gave it me then to make me wicked; I 
will keep it to miike me honest; however, 
not to be in the least ungrateful, I promise 
you I will lay it out in a couple of rings, and 
wearthem for your sake." I am so just 
sir, beades, as to give every body that asks 
how I came by my rings, this account of 
my benefactor; but to save me the trouble 
of^ telling my tale over and over agmn, I 
humbly beg the favour of you to tell it once 
for all, and you mil extremely oblige your 
humble servant, 

'BETTY LEMON.' 



and I dare say will be no less satisfac- 

ing you, 
others of the parish of St, Bride s, have 



tory to you, tiiat I have an opportunity ol 



raised a charity-school of fifty girls, as be- 
fore of fifty boys. You were so kind to re- 
commend the boys to the charitable world; 
and the other sex hope you will do them 
the same favour in Friday's Spectator for 
Sunday next, when they are to appear with 
their humble airs at the parish church of 
Swht Bride's. Sir, the mention of this may 
possibly be serviceable to the children; and 
sure no one will omit a good action attended 
with no expense. I am, sir, your very 
humble servant, 
^ THE SEXTON.' 



inaolenH temperatBir 
3. niotiiure Deli, i 



Be calm, my Deliue. and serene, 
Hmrarsr flntaiM cbangs tbe scene: 



Not yet, wh^ happy doyi bi^in, 

And the AiU Ude cornea rolling In 

Let a fierce, nnriily joy. 

The aeltlel quiet of thy mind destroy, ^nm 

HAVE always prefeiTed cheerfulness l. 
mirth. The latter I conwder as an act, th>. 
former as*a habit of the mind. Mirth ii 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and 
permanent. Those are often raised into 
the greatest transports of mirth, who are 
subject to the greatest depressiftis of me- 
lancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness 
though it does not give the mind such an 
exqmsite gladness, prevents us from falling 
into any depths of sorrow.. Mirth is like a 
flash of iightning, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-lighf 
in the mind, and fills it with a steady anil 
perpetual serenity. 
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Men of austere principles look upon 
mirth as too wanton and dissolute for a 
state of probation, and as filled with a cer- 
■ twn triumph and insolence of heart that is 
inconastent with a life whicii is every mo- 
ment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have observed, 
that the Sacred Person who was the great 
pattern of perfection, was never seen to 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any 
of these exceptions; it is of a serious and 
composed nature; it does not throw the , 
mind, into a condition improper for the pre- 
sent state of humanity, and is very conspi- 
cuous in the characters of those who s 
looked upon as the greatest philosopfif 
among the heathens, as well as among the 
who have been deservedly esteemed 
adnts and holj^ men among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three 
lights, with regard to ourselves, 
we converse with, and to the great Author 
of our being, it will not a little recommend 
itself on each of these accounts. The man 
who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but 
a perfect master of all the powers and facul- 
ties of his soul. His imagination is always 
clear, and his judgment undisturbed; his 
temper is even and unruffled, whether in 
action or in solitude. He comes with relish 
to all those goods which nature has provided 
for him, tastes all the pleasures of the crea- 
tion, which are poured about him, and does 
not feel the full weight of those accidental 
evils which may befell him. 

If we consider him in relation to the per- 
sons whom he converses with, it naturally 
produces love and good-will, towards him. 
A cheerful mind is not only ^sposed to be 
affeble and obli^g; but rtdses the same 
good-humour in those who come within its 
influence. A man finds himself pleased, he 
does not know why, with the cheerfulness 
of his companion. It is like a sudden sun- 
shine that awakens a secret delight in the 
mind, without her attending to it. The 
heart rejoices of its own accord, and natu- 
rally flows out into friendship and benevo- 
lence towards the person who has so kindly 
an effect upon it. 

When J consider this cheerful state of 
mind in its third relation, I cannot but look 
upon it as a constant habitual gratitude 
to the great Author of nature; An in- 
ward cheerfulness is an implicit praise and 
iliantsgiving to Providence under all its 
iispensations. It is a kind of acquiescence 
in the state wherein we are placed, and a 
secret approbation of the divine will in his 
conduct towards man. 

There are but two things which, in my 
opinion, can reasonably deprive us of this 
cheerfulness of heart. The first of these is 
the sense of guilt. A man who lives in a 
state of vice and impenitence can have no 
title to that evenness and tranquillity of 
mind which is the health f the soul, and 



the natui-al effect of virtue and innocence. 
Cheerfulnessinanill man deserves a harder 
name than language can furnish us with, 
and is many degrees beyond what we ccm- 



a Supreme Being, and c , ., ... „ 

ftiture state, under whatsoever tities it sliel- 
ters itself, may likewise very reasonably 
deprive a man of this cheerfulness of ti'm- 
per. There is something so paiticularly 
gloomy and offensive to human nature in 
the prospect of non-existence, that 1 cannot 
but wonder, with many excellent writers, 
how it is posable for a man to outlive 
the expectation of it For my own part, I 
think the being of a God is so little U be 
doubted, that it is almost the only truti' we 
are sure of; and such a truth as we n leet 
with in every object, in eveiy occurrence, 
and in every thought. If we look intc the 
characters of this tribe of infidels, we g ine- 



men who are uneasy to themselves si nild 
be so to the rest of the world; and how is it 
possible for a man to be otherwise chan 
uneasy in himself, who is in danger ei'ery 
moment of losing his entire existence, and 
dropping into nothing? 

The vicious man and atheist have tliere- 
fore no pretence to cheerfulness, and wiMd 
act veiy unreasonably should they eiulea- 
vour after it. It is impossible for any one 
to live in good humour, and enjoj" his pre- 
sent existence, who is apprehensive either 
of torment or of annihilation; of being mise- 
rable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great 

iirinciples, which are destructive of chcer- 
ulness, in their own nature, as well as in 
right reason, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to banish this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and sickness, 
shame and reproach, poverty and old age, 
nay, death itself, considering the shortness 
of their duration, and the advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deserve the 
name of evils. A good mind may beai" up 
tmder them with fortitude, with mdolence, 
andwithcheerfulnessofheart. Thetossing 
of a tempest doesnot discompose him, which 
' ■ surewillhringhimtoajoyfulharbour. 
man who uses his best endeavours to 
live according to the dictates of virtue and 
right reason has two perpetual soui-ces of 
cheerfulness, in the consideration of his 
own nature, and of that Being on whom he 
has a dependance. If he looks into himself, 
he cannot but rejoice in that existence 
whicll is so lately bestowed upon him, and 
which, after millions of ages, will be still 
new, and still in its beginning. How, manj 
self-congratulations naturally rise in the 
mind, when it reflects on this its entrance 
into eternity, when it takes a view of those 
■"1 provable feculties which in a few years, 
d even at its first setting out, have 
made bo considerable a progress, and which 
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11 still b re § n as of per- 

f t d q tlj ase of 

1 ppui Th CO sc f ?uch a 

p d pptuldfF of joy 

tl TO gh th so 1 f rt m n, and 

m ! ! im look p him&elf e eiy mo- 
ment as more happy than he knows how to 



The second source of cheerfulness, to a 
good mind, is the consideration of that 
Being on whom we have our dependence, 
and in whom, though we behold him as yet 
out in the first fwnt discoveries of his per- 
fections, we see eveiy thing that we can 
innagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We 
find ourselves every where upheld by his 
goodness, and surrounded with an immen- 
sity of love and mercy. In short, we 
fend upon a Being, whose power qualifies 
im to make us happy by an infinity of 
means, whose goodness and truth engage 
him to malte those happy who deare it of 
him, and whose unchangeableness will se- 
cure us in this happiness to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every ont 
should ])erpetually cherish in his thoughts, 
will banish from us all that secret heavi- 
ness of heart which unthinking men are 
subject to when they lie under no real 
affliction: all that anguish which we may 
feel from any evil that actually oppresses 
us, to which I may hkewise add those little 
cracklings of mirth and folly that are apter 
to betray virtue than support it; and rata- 
blish in us such an even and cheerful tem- 
pei , as makes us pleaang to ourselves, 
those with whom we converse, and to Hi 
whom we were made to please. L. 
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lo 



e neglected a request 



have; but I 

to add practice to profeamon. He 

some time am a bottle ov two of excellent 
wine, to drink the health of a gentleman 
who had by the penny-post advertised him 
of an egregious error in his conduct My 
coiTespondent received the obligation from 
an unknown hand with the candour which 
is natural to an ingenuous mind; and pro- 
raises a contrary beha™ur in that point for 
the future. He will offend his monitor with 
no more errors of tliat kind, but thanks 
him for his benevolence. This frank car- 
riage makes me reflect upon the amiable 
atonement a man makes in an ingenuous 
ackncwledgment of a fault All such mis- 
cariiages as flow from inadvertency are 
more than rep^d by it; for reason, though 






you, that though the circumstance which 
displeased was never in his thoughts, he 
has that respect for you, that he is unsatis- 
fied till it is wholly out of yours. It must 
be confessed, that when an acknowledg- 
ment of an offence is made out of poorness 
of spirit, and not conviction of heart, the 
circumstance is quite different Butin the 
case of my correspondent, where both the 
notice is taken, and the return made in 
private, the affair begins and ends witii the 
highest grace on each side. To make the 
acknowledgment of a fault in the highest 
manner graceful, it is lucky when the cir- 
cumstances of the offender place him above 
any, ill consequences from the resentment 
of the person offended. A dauphin of 
France, upon a review of the s.Tfay, and a 
command of the king to alter the posture 
of it by a march of one of the wings, gave 
an improper order to an officer at the head 
of a brigade, who told his highness, be pre- 
sumed he had not received tiie last orders, 
which were to move a contrary way. The 
prince, instead of taking the admonition, 
which was delivered in a manner that ac-' 
counted for his error with safety to his un- 
derstanding, shaked a cane at the oflicei', 
and, with the return of ox^probrious lan- 
guage, persisted in his own orders. The 
whole matter came necessarily before the 
king, who commanded his son, on foot, to 
lay his right hand on the gentlem n's stir- 
rup as he sat on horseback n sig' t rf the 
wholearmy, andaskh spardon Whe the 
prince touched his stirip ad v sgong 
to speak, the officer v tl an ncred ble 
agility, threw himself n tl e eorU nd 
kissed his feet 

The body is very I tfle con e -ned n the 
pleasure or sufferings of souls truly ^ eat; 
and the reparation, wl en n 1 n 
designed this soldier, ippe red mu h 
■ I great to be borne d 1 s gratitud 

the injury was intolerable to h nt 

When we turn our thoughts f m th 
extraordinary occurrences int co n 
'" , we see an ingenuous kind of b 1 u 
only make up for faults committed, bu . 
L manner expiate them in the very com- 
sion. Thus many things wheiwn a man 
has pressed too far, he implicitly excuses, 
by nwnbg, 'This is a trespMs: you'U 
pardon my confidence; I am sensible 3 
have no pretensions to this favour;' and the 
like. But commend me to those gay fellows 
about town who are directly impudent, and 
make up for it no otliei"\rise than by calling 
themselves such and exultinginit. But this 
sort of carriage, which prompts a mas 
against rules to ui^e what he has a mind 
to, is pardonable only when you sue foi 
another. When you are confident in pre- 
ference of yourself to others of equal merit, 
every man that loves virtue and modesty 
ought, in defence of those qualities, to op- 
]>05e you. But, without considering the 
— "—i''" of the thing, let us at this tir"" '"- 
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e of candour 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, 
often in an ai'g;umentative, and often in a 
aublime style, with equal success; but how 
would it hurt the reputed author of that 
paper to own, that of the most beautiful 

fiieces under his title he is barely the pub- 
isher? There is nothing but what a man 
really performs can be an honour Co him; 
what he takes more than he ought in the 
eye of the world, he loses in the conviction 
of his own heail; and a man must lose his 
consciousness, that is, his very self, before 
he can rejoice in any falsehood without ■- 
ward mortification. 

Who has not seen a very criminal at the 
liar, when hla counsel and friends have 
done" all that they could for him in vain, 
prevail on the whole assembly to pity him, 
and his judge to I'ecommend his case to the 
mercy of the throne, without offering any 
thing new in his defence, but that he whom 
before we wished convicted,became soout of 
his own mouth, and toolc upon himself all 
the shame and sorrow we were, just before 
preparing for him? The great opposition 
to this kind of candour arises from the un- 
just idea people ordinarily have of what 
"■■ """ " '"'"h spirit. It is far from great- 



spirit to have been in the wrong. Perfec- 
tion is notthe attribute of man, therefore 
he is not degraded by the acknowledgment 
of an imperfection; but it is the work of 
little minds to imitate the fortitude of great 
smrits on worthy occasions, by obstinacy in 
the wrong. This obstinacy prevails so fer 
nprai them, that they make it extend to the 
defence of faults in their very servants. It 
would swell this paper to too great a length 
should I insert all the quarrels and debates 
which are now on foot m this town; where 
one party, and in some cases both, is sena.- 
ble of bemg on the faulty side, and ha-oe not 
spirit enough to acknowledge it. Among 
ihe ladies the case is very common; for 
there are veiy few of them who know that 
it is to maintain a true and high spirit, to 
throw awav from it all whlcli itself disap- 
proves, and to scorn so pitiful a shame, as 
that which disables the heart from acquir- 
ing a lilierality of aiFections and sentiments. 
The can^d mind, by acknowledging and 
dischai^ng its faults, has reason and truth 
for the ^undations of all its passions and de- 
sires, and consequently is happy and ^m- 
ple; the disingentious sprit, by indulgence 
of one unacknowledged error, is entangled 
witli an after-life of guilt, sorrow, and per- 
plexity. T, 
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1 my chamber, and 



thinking on a subject for my next Spectator, 
I heard two or three irregular bounces at 
ray landlady's door, and upon the opening 
ofit, a loud cheerful voice inquiring whe- 
ther the philosopher was at home. TTie 
chOd who went to the door answered very 
innocently, that he did not lodge there. 
I immediatelv recollected that it was my 
good friend sir Roger's voice; and that I 
had pTOmised to go with him on tiie water 
to Spring-^rden,* in case it proved a good 
evening. The knight put me in mind of 
my promise from the bottom of the stwr- 
case, but told me, that if I was speculating, 
he would stay below till I had done. Upon 
my coming down, I fwind all the children 
of the family got about my old friend; 
and my landlady herself, who is a notable 
prating gossip engagedinaconferencewith 
him; being mightily pleased with liis strok- 
ig her littie boy on the head, and bidding 
im to be a good child and mind his book. 
We were no soonercometotheTemple- 
_.wra, but we were surrounded with a 
crowd of watermen, offering us their re- 
spective services. Sir Roger, after having 
looked about him very attentively, spied 
one with a wooden leg, and immediately 
gave him orders to get his boat ready. As 
we were walking towards it, 'You must 
know,' says Sir Roger, 'I never make usa 
of any body to row me, that has not lost 
either a leg or an arm. I would rather bate 
him a few strokes of his oar than not em- 
ploy an honest man that has been wounded 
in the queen's service. If I was a loi-d or a 
bishop, and kept a barge, I would not put 
a fellow in my liveiy that had not a wocden 

My old friend, after having seated him- 
self, and trimmed the boat with his coach- 
man, who, being a very sober man, always 
serves for ballast on these occasions, we 
made the best of our way for Vanxhall. 
Sir Roger obliged the waterman to give us 
the history of his right leg; and, hearing 
that he had left it at La Hogut^ with many 
particulars which passed in that glorious 
action, the llnight, in the triumph of his 
heart, made several reflections on the 
greatness of the British nation; asthatone 
Englishman could beat three Frenchmen; 
could never be in danger of popery 
^ as we took care of our fleet; that 
the Thames was the noblest river in 
Europe; that London bridge was a greater 
ceof^work than any of the seven wen- 
's of the world; with many other honest 
prejudices which naturally cleave to the 
heart of a true Englishman, 

After some short pause, the old knight 
turning about his head twice or thrice, to 
take a survey of this great metropolis, bid 
me observe how thick the city was set with 
churches, and that there was scarce a 
ingle steeple on this side Temple-bar, 
A most heathenish Mght!' says sir Roger; 
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'there is no religiouatthisendofthetown. 
The fifty new churches will very much 
mend the prospect; but church-wovk is 
slow, chuvch-work is slow.' 

I do not remember I have any where 
mentioned in Sir Roger's character, liis 
custom of saluting every body that passes 
b^ him with a good-morrow, or a good- 
night. This the old man does out of the 
overflowings of his humanity; though, at 
the same time, it renders lum so popuiar 
among all his country neighbours, that it is 
Ihought to have gone a good way in making 
liim once or twice knignt of the shire. He 
cannot forbear tliis exercise of benevolence 
even in town, when he meets with any one 
in his morning or evening walk. It broke 
from him to several boats that passed by us 
on the water; but, to the knight's great 
surprise, as he gave the good-ni^ht to two 
or three young fellows a little before our 
landing, one of them, instead of returning 
the civility, asked us, what queer old put 
we had in the boat, and whether he was 
not ashamed logo a wenching at his years? 
with a great deal of the like Thames- 
ribaldry. Sir Roger seemed a little shocked 
at £rst, but at length assuming a face of 
magistracy, told us, that if he were a Mid- 
dlesex justice, he would make such va- 
grants know that her majesty's subjects 
were no more to be abused by water than 
by land. 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden, 
which is exquisitely pleasant at this time of 
the year. When I considered tiie fragrancy 
of the walks and bowers, with the choirs la 
birds, that sung upon the trees, and the 
loose tribe of people that walked under 
their shades, I could not but look upon the 
place as a kind of Mahometan Paradise. 
Sir Roger told me it put him in mind of a 
little coppice by his house in the country, 
which his chaplain used to call an aviary of 
nightingales, ' You must understand,' says 
the knight, 'that there is nothing in the 
world that pleases a man in love so much 
as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, 
the many moonlight nights that I have 
walked by myself, ana thought on the 
widow by the muac of the nightingale'' 
Here he fetched a deep agh, and was 
ing into a fit of musing, when a mask, who 
came behind him, gave Tiim a gentle tap 
upon the shoulder, and asked him if he 
would drink a bottle of mead with her? 
Rut the knight bang startled at so unex- 
pected a familiarity, and displeased to be 
interrupted in his thoughts of the widow, 
told her she was a wanton baggage; and bic 
her go about her business. 

We concluded our walk with a glass oi 
Burton ale, and a slice of hung beef. When 
we had done eating ourselves, the knight 
called a waiter to him, and bid him carry 
the remEunder to the waterman that had 
^ut one leg. I perceived the fellow stared 
upon him at the oddness of the message, 
and was going to be saucy; upoti which I 



ratified the knight's commands with a pe 
reroptory look. 

As we were going out of Ae garden, my 
old friend thinking himself obliged, as a 
member of the quorum, to animadvert upon 
the morals of the place, told the mistress 
of the house, who sat at the bar, that he 
should be a better customer to her garden, 
if there were more nightingales and fewer 
strumpets, I. 
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.J .adict Ihair assertion gf bis dealii.) to 

CammerDi iri LortaiD, attended only by tbar oentlemea, 
and a tew domentus DflilUe coudderatiDn. Tbe Banm 
de BotJunaT* bavlof dellTflred in lus credentials to 



„ acknowledge bim tob» 

equal,) la gone to TTtrei^l, wlieDce be nilf proceed to 

peace ahoald be made daring liia [amontable alBffliice.' 
Post-Boy, M ay 30, 

I sHoutD be thought not able to read 
should I overlook some excellent pieces 
lately come out. My lord bishop of St. 

Asaphf has just --•-•■-■--> 

mons, the prefac 



„ - „ opposi- 

tion to all the flattery and base submisaon 
of false friends to princes, asserted, that 
Christianity left us where it found us as to 
our civil rights. The present entertainment 
shall conast only of a sentence out of the 
Post-Boy, and the sdd preface of the lord 



impunity call men republicans for a glad- 
ness on the report of the death of the pre- 
tender; and treat baron Bothmar, the mi- 
nister of Hanover, in such a manner as you 
see in my motta I must own, I think every 
man in England concerned to support the 
succession of that family. 

' The publishing a few sermons, whilst I 
live, the latest of which was preached about 
eight years since, and the first above seven- 
teen, will make it very natural for people 
to inquire into the occasion of doing so; and 
to such I do very willingly assign these fol- 
lowing reasons; 

• First, from the observations I have been 



make for these many yea 
past upon our public affairs, and fn 



ithe 



tendency of several principles and 
practices, that have of late been studiously 
revived, and from what has followed there 
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apon, I could not help both fearing and 
presaging, that these nations should so 
time or otlier, if ever we should have 
enterprising . prince upon the throne, 
more ambition than virtue, justice, and ti 
honour, fall into the way of all other ; 
tions, and lose their liberty, 

' Nor could I help foreseeing to whose 
charge a great deal of this dreadful mis- 
chief whenever it should happen, would 
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for my own particular part, to deliver my- 
self, as well as I could, from the reproaches 
and the curses of posterity, by publicly de- 
claring to all the world, that, although in 
the constant course of my mbistry I liave 
never failed, on proper occaaons, to recom- 
mend, urge, and in^st upon the loving, 
honouring, and reverencing the prince's 
person, and holding it, accoi-ding to the 
laws, inviolable and sacred; and paying all 
obedience and submission to the laws, 
though never so hard and inconvenient to 
private people: yet did I never think my- 
self at liberty, or authoviaed to tell the peo- 
ple, that either Christ, St Peter, or St. 
Paul, or any other holy writer, had, by any 
doctrbe delivered by them, subverted the 
laws and constitutions of the country in 
which they lived, or put them in a worse 
condition, with respect to their civil liber- 
ties, than thejr would have been had they 
not been Chnstians. I ever thought it a 
most impious blasphemy ag^st that holy 
religion, to father any thing upon it that 
might encourage tyranny, oppression, or 
injustice in a prince, or that easily tended 
to make a free and happy people slaves and 
miserable. No: people may make them- 
sdvea as wretched as they will, but let not 
God he called into that wicked party. 
When force and violence, and hard neces- 
sity, have brought the yoke of servitude 
upon a people's neck, religion will supply 
them with a patient and submissive ^nt 
under it till they can innocentiy shake it off; 
DTitcertdnlyrdigion never puts it on. This 
always was, ana this at present is, my 
judgment of these matters: and I would l>e 
transmitted to posterity (for the little share 
of time such names as mine can live) under 
the character of one who loved his country, 
and would be thought a good Englishman, 
as well aa a good clergyman. 

' Til is character I thought would be tran s- 
mitted by the following sermons, which 
were made for and preached in a private 
audience, when I could think of nothing 
else but doing my duty on the occasions 
that werethen offered by God's providence, 
without an^ manner of design of making 
Ihem public; and for that reason I ^>e 
tlicm now as they were then delivered; by 
which I hope to satisfy those people who 
have objected a change of principles to me, 
as if I were not now the same man I for- 



sonableand well-gi'ounded, that Ibehcve 1 
can never have any other, 

'Another reason of my publishing these 
sermons at this time is, that I have a mind 
to do wself some honour by doing what 
honour I could to the memory of two most 
excellent princes, and who have very highly 
deserved at the hands of all the people of 
these dominions, who have any true value 
for tlie Protestant religion, and the con- 
stitution of the English government of which 
uere the great deliverers and de- 
s. I have lived to see their ilhistricus 

very rudely handled, and the great 

benefits they 6i& this nation treated slightly 
and contemptuously. I have lived to see 
our deliverance from arbitrary power and 
popery traduced and vilified by some who 
formerly thoughtitwasthdt greatest merit, 
and made it part of their boast and glory to 
have had a little hand and share in bringing 
it about; and others who, without it, must 
have lived in exile, poverty, and miseiy, 
meanly (Mscltuming it, ana using ill the 
:!orious instruments thereof. Who could 
xpect such a requital of such merit? I 
have, I own it, an ambition of exempting 
myself from the number of unthankful peo- 
ple: and as I loved and honoured those 
great princes living, and lamented over 
them when dead, so I would gladly raise 
thera up a monument of praise as lasting as 
any thing of mine can be; and I choose to 
do it at this time, when it is so unfashion- 
able a thing to speak honourably of them. 

' The sennon that was preached upon 
the duke of Gloucester's death was printed 
quickly after, and is now, because the sub- 
ject was BO suitable, jcdned to the others. 
The loss of that most promising and hope- 
ful prince was at that time, I saw, unspeak- 
ably great; and many accidents since have 
convinced us that it could not have been 
overvalued. That precious life, had it 
pleased God to have prolonged it the usual 
space, had saved us many fears and jeal- 
ousies, and dark distmsts, and prevented 
many alairos, that have long kept us, and 
will keep us still, waking and uneasy. No- 
thing remained to comft^rt and support us 
under this heavy stroke, but the necessity 
it brought the king and nation under of set- 
tling the succession in the house of Hanover, 
and giving it a heVeditary right by act of 
parliament, as long as it continues Pro- 
testant, So much good did God, in his 
merciful providence, produce from a mis- 
fortune, which we could never otherwise 
have sufficiently deplored! 

•The fourth sermon was preached upon 
the queen's accession to the throne, and tiie 
firat year in which that day was solemnly 
observed (for by some accident or other it 
had been overlooked the year before;) and 
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the l.appy turn our affairs began to take; 
and Muld not then count up the victories 
and triumphs that, for seven years after, 
made it, in the prophet's language, a name 
and a praise among all the people-of the 
earth. Never (Kd seven such years to- 
gether pass over the head of anv English 
monarch, nor cover it with so much honour. 
The crown and sceptre seemed to be the 
queen's least ornaments; those, other princes 
wore in common with her, and her great 
]>ersoi\al virtues were the same before and 
ance; but such was the fame of her ad- 
ministration of affairs at home, such was 
the reputation of her wisdom and felicity 
in choosing ministers, and such was then 
esteemed tneir faithfulness and zeal, their 
diligence and great abilities in executing 
her commands; to such a height of military 
glory did her ^at general and her armies 
carry the British name abroad; such was 
the harmony and concord betwixt her and 
her allies; and such was the hlesang of 
God upon all her councils and undertakuigs 
that I am as sure as history can make me 
no prince of ours ever was so prosperous 
and successful, so beloved, esteemed, and 
honoured by their subjects and their friends, 
noi- near so formidable to their enemies. 
We were, as all the world imagined then, 
just entering on the ways that promised to 
lead to such a peace as would have answered 
all the prayere of our relipous queen, the 
care and vigilance of a most able ministry, 
'.he payments of a willing and most obedient 

Eeople, as well as all the glorious toils and 
aaards of the soldiery; when God, for our 
sins, permitted the spirit of discord to go 
forth, and by troubling sore the camp, the 
city and the countn'/{and oh that it had 
altogether spared the places sacred to his 
worship!) to spoil, for a time, this beautiful 
and pleasing prospect, and g^ve us in its 
stead, I know not what ~ — Our ene- 
mies will tell the rest with pleasure. It will 
become me better to pray to God to restore 
us to the power of obtaining such a peace 
as will be to his glory, the safety, honour, 
and welfare of the queen and her dominions, 
and the general satisfaction of all her high 
and mighty allies.* 

'Maya, ms.' 
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I INTEND the paper for this day 
loose essay upon friendship, in which I shall 
throw my observations together without 
any set form, that I may avoid repeat'" 
what has been often siud on this subject. 



n bylheTorfminiatiy 



Friendship is a strong and habitual in- 
clination in two persons to promote the good 
and happiness of one another. Though the 

Kleasures and advantages of friendship have 
een largely celebrate by the best moral 
writers, and are considered by all as great 
ingredients of human happiness, we very 
rarely meet with the practice of this virtue 
in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long ca 
talogue of those virtues and good qualities 
he expects to find in the person of a friend, 
but very few of us are careful to cultivate 
them in ourselves. 

Love and esteem are the first principles 
of friendship, which always is impeifect 
where either of these two is wanting. 

As.ontheonehand, we are soon ashamed 
oflovingamanwhom wecannot esteem; so, 
on the other, though we are truly sensible 
of a man's abilities, we can never r^se our- 
selves to the warmth of friendship, with- 
out an affectionate good-will towards his 
person. 

Friendship immediately banishes envy 
under all its disguises, A man who can 
once doubt whether he should rejoice in his 
friend's being happier than himself, may 
depend upon it that he is an utter stranger 
to this virtue. 

There is something in friendship so verj 
great and noble, that in those fictitious sto- 
ries which are invented to the honour of any 
particular person, the authors have thought 
It as necessary to make their hero a friend 
as a lover, Achilles has his Patroclus, and 
^neas his Achates. In the first of these 
instances we may observe, for the reputa- 
tion of the subject I am treating of, that 
Greece was almost ruined by the hero's 
love, but was preserved by his friend^ip. 
The character of Achates suggests to us 
1 observation we may often make on the 
intimacies of great men, who frequenUy 
choose their companions rather for the 
qualities of the heart than those of the 
head, and prefer fidelity in an easy, inof- 
fensive, complying temper, to those endow- 
ments which make a much greater figure 
among mankind. I do not remember that 
Achates, who is represented as the first 
favourite, either gives his advice, or strikes 
blow, through the whole jEneid, 
A friendship which makes the least noise 
is very often most useful: for which reason 
I shmdd prefer a prudent friend to a zealous 

Atticus, one of the best men of ancient 
Rome, was a I'ery remarkable instance of 
I am here speaking. This extraoi - 
^nary person, amidst the dvil wars of his 
country, when he saw the designs of all 

Sarties equally tended to the subversion of 
berty, hy^ constantly preserving the esteem 
and aiFecUon of both IJie competitors, found 
means to serve his friends on dther wde; 
and, while he sent money to young Marina, 
whose father was declared an enemy t* 
the commonwealth, he was himself one of 
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Sylla's chief favourites, and always near 
that general. 

During the warbecween CasarandPom- 
pey, he still maintained the same conduct. 
After the death of Cisar, he sent money to 
Brutus in his troubles, and did a thousand 
good offices to Antony's wife and friends 
when that party seemed ruined. Lastly, 
even in that bloodj' war between Antony 
and Augustus, Atticus still kept his place 
In both their friendships: insomuch that the 
lirst, says Cornelius Nepos, whenever he 
was absent from Rome in any part of the 
empire, writ punctually to him what ' 
was doing, what he read, and whither __. 
intended to go; and the latter gave him 
constantly an exact account of all his afiiurs, 
A Ukeness of inclinations in every parti- 
cular is so far from bein^ requisite to form 
a benevolence in two mmds towards each 
other, as it is generally imagined, that 1 
believe we shall find some of the firmest 
friendships to have been contracted be- 
tween persons of different humours; the 



does not find among its own accomplish- 
ments. Besides that a man in some mea- 
sure supplies his own defects, and fancies 
liimself at second-hand possessed of those 
good qualities and endowments, which are 
m'the possession of him who in the eye of 
the world is looked upon as his other self. 

The most difiBcult province in friendship 
is the letdng a man seo his feults and errors, 
which shoiid, if possible, be so contrived, 
that he may perceive our advice is given 
liim not so much to please ourselves as for 
his own advantage. The reproaches there- 
fore of a friend should always be strictly 
just, and not too frequent. 

The violent desire of pleasing in the per- 
son reproved may otherwise change into a 
despair of drang it, while he finds himself 
censured for faults he is not conscious of. 
A mind that is softened and humanized by 
friendship cannot bear frequent reproaches; 
either it must quite dnk under the oppres- 
sion, or abate considerably of the value and 
esteem it had for him who bestows them. 

The proper business of friendship is to 
inspire life and couraee: and a soul thus 
supported outdoes itself: whereas, if it be 
anexpectedly deprived of these "" 
it droops and languishes. 

hie if we idolate our duUes to a friend than 
to a relation; since the former arise from 
a voluntary chdce, the latter from a ne- 
cessity to which we could not give our own 
consent. 

As it has been said on one side, that a 
man ought not to break with a faulty friend, 
that he may not expose the weakness of 
his choice; it will doubtless hold much 
stronger with respect to a worthy one, that 
he may never be upbrwded for having lost 
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The piece of Latin on tlie liead of this 
paper is part of a character extremely vi- 
cious, but I have set down no more than 
may fall in with the rules of justice and 
honour. Cicero spoke it of Catiline, who, 
he said, 'lived with the sad severely, with 
the cheerful agreeably, with the old grave- 
ly, with the young pleasantly;* he added, 
■ with the wicked boldly, with the wanton 
lasdviously.' The two last instances of his 
complMsance I foriaear to consider, having 
it in my thoughts at present onl^ to speak 
of obsequious behaviour as it sits upon a 
companion in pleasure, not a man of design 
and intrigue. To vary with every humour 
in this maimer cannot be ^reeable, except 
it comes from a man's own temper and na- 
tural complexion; to do it out of an ambi- 
tion to excel that way, is the most fruitless 
and unbecoming prostitution ima^nable. 
To put on an artful part to obtain no other 
end out an unjust praise from the undiscern- 
ing, is of all endeavours the most despica- 
ble. A man must be sincerely pleased to 
become pleasure, or not to interrupt that 
of otiiers; for this reason it is a most cala- 
mitous circumstance, that many people who 
want to be alone, or should be so, will come 
into conversation. It is certain that all men, 
who are the least given to reflection, are 
seized with an inclination that way, when, 
perhaps, they had rather be inclined to 
company; but indeed they had better go 
home and be tired with themselves, than 
force themselves upon others to recover 
their good humour. In all this, the case of 
communicating to a friend a sad tiiought or 
difficulty, in order to relieve a heavy heart, 
stands excepted; but what is here meant 
is, that a man should always go with incli- 
nation to the turn of the company he is 
Eoing into, or not pretend to be of the party. 
: is certMnly a very happy temper to be 
able to live with all kinds of dispositions, 
because it ar^es a mind that Ues open to 
receive what is pleasing to others, and not 
obstinately bent on any particularity of his 

This is it which makes me pleased v.'itii 
the character of my good acquaintance 
Acasto. You meet him at the tables and 
converaati<ms of the wise, the impertinent, 
the ^ave, the frolic, and the witt^; and 
""■■ his own character has nothing in it that 
make him particularly agreeable to any 
sect of men; but Acasto has natural 
„ i sense, good-nature, and discretion, so 
that every man enjoys himself in his com- 
pany; and though Acasto contributes no- 
thing to the entertainment, he never was at 
" place where he was not welcome a second 
ime. Without the subordinate good quali- 
ties of Acasto, a man of wit and learning 
would be painful to the generality of ii 
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Kind, instead of being pleasing. With 
are apt to imagine tliey are agreea(_. 
such, aniV b^ tnat means grow the worst 
companions im^inable; they deride the 
absent or rally the pi'esent in a wrong man- 
ner, not knowing that if you pinch or tickle 
a man till he is uneasy m his seat, or un- 
gracefully distinguished from the rest of the 
company, you equally hurt him. 

I was going to say, the true art of bi 
agreeable in company (but there can bt . . 
such thing as art in it) is to appear well 
pleased with those you are engaged with, 
and rather to seem well entertmned, than 
:o bring entertainment to others. A mar 
.I'hus disposed is not indeed what we ordi- 
narily call a good companion, but essentially 
is such, and in all the parts of his conversa- 
tion has something friendly in his behaviour, 
which conciliate men's minds more tiian the 
highest sallies of wit or starts of humour can 
possibly do. Thefeeblenessof age inaman 
of this turn has something which should be 
treated with respect ei-en m a man no other- 
wise venerablfc The forwardness of youth, 
when it proceeds from alacrity and not in- 
solence, has also its allowances. The com- 
panion who is formed for such by nature, 
gives to every character of life its due re- 
gards, and is ready to account for their im- 
perfections, and receive their accompUsh- 
ments as if they were his own. It must 
appear that you recdve law from, and not 
give it to, your company, to make you 
agreeable. 

1 remember Tully, speaking, I tliink, of 
Antony, says, that. In eofacetix eront, qum 
nulla arte tradi jiossunt: ' He had a witty 
mirth, which could be acquired by no art.' 
This quality must be of the kind of which 
I am now speaking; for all sort>{ of beha- 
viour which depend upon observation and 
knowledge of life are to be acquired; but 
Uiat which no one can describe, and is ap- 
parently the act of nature, must be every 
where prevalent, because everj' thing it 
raeet^ is a fit occaaon to exert it; for he 
who follows nature can neyer be improper 
or tmseasonable. 

How unaccountable then must their be- 
haviour be, who, without any manner of 
con^deration of what the company they 
have now entered are upon, give themselves 
Uie air of a messenger, and make as distinct 
relations of the occurrences they last met 
with, as if they had been despatched from 



cause he just now saw her. But I think 1 
need not dwell on this subject, since I have 
acknowledged there can be no rules made 
for excelUng thb way; and precepts of this 
kind fare like rules for writing poetry, 
which, it is said, may liave prevented ill 
poets, but never made good ones. T. 



a report of those 
unpanjonable to those who are met to enjoy 
one another, that a fresh man shall pop in, 
and give us only the last part of his own 
life, and put a stop to ours during the his- 
tory. If such a man comes frojn 'Change, 
whether you will or not, you must hear how 
the stocks go; and, though you are never 
so intently employed on a graver subject, a 
young fellow m the other end of the town 
will take his place, and tell you, Mrs. 
Such-a-one is charmingly handsoij e, be- 1 



mind, and accordingly mentioned such mo 
ral motives as are apt to cherish and keep 
alive this happy temper in the soul of man. 
I shall now consider cheerfulness in its na- 
tural state, and reflect on those motives to 
which are indifferent either as to virtue 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the 
best promoter of health. Repinings, and 
secret murmurs of heart, give impercepti- 
ble strokes to those delicate fibres of which 
the vital parts are composed, and wear 
out the machine insensibly; not to mention 
tliose violent ferments which they stir up 
the blood, and those irregular disturbed 
motions which they raise in the anim^ 
spirits. I_ scarce remember, in my own 
observation, to have met with many old 
men, or with such, who (to use our English 
phrase,J wear well, that had not at least a 
certain indolence in their humour,, if not a 
more than ordinary gayety and cheerful- 
ness of heart. The ti-uth of it is, health 
and cheerfiilness mutually beget each other, 
with this (Ufferenc«, that we seldom meet 
with a great degree of health which is not 
attended with a certain cheerfulness, but 
very often see cheerfulness where there is 
> ireat degi'ee of health. 
Cheerfulness bears the same friendly re- 
gard to the mind as to the body. It banishes 
all anxious care and discontent, soothes and 
composes the passions, and keeps the soul 
in a perpetual calm. But having already 
touched on this last consideration, I shall 
here take notice, that the world in which 
we are placed is filled with innumerable 
objects that are proper to rdse and keep 
ahve this happy temper of mind. 

If we consider this woi-ld in its subser- 
viency to man, one would think it was made 
for our use; but if we conader it in its natu- 
ral beauty and harmony, one would be apt 
to conclude it was made for our pleasure. 
The sun, which is as Uie great soul of the 
universe, and produces all the necessaries 
of life, has a particular influence in cheer- 
ing the mind of man, and making the heart 
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ing ideas in us by the deliehtfulness of tlieir 
appearance. Fpuntains, laltes, and. rivers, 
ai-e as refresliing to the imagination, as tc 
the soil tiiTOUgh which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, 
who have made it an aipiment for Provi- 
dence, that the whole earth is covered with 
green rather than with any other colour, 
as being such a right mixture of light and 
shade, that it comforts and strengthens tl 
e^e, instead of weakening or grieving i 
For this reason several punters have 
green cloth hanging near them to ease tl 
eye upon, after too great an application 
their colouring, A iamous modern philoso- 
pher* accounts for it in the following man- 
ner. All colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and dis^pate the animal spirits 
which are employ^ in Mght; on the con- 
trary, those that are more obscure do not 
give the animal spirits a sufficient exercise; 
whereas, the rays that produce in ua the 
idea of green, fall upon the eye in such a 
due proportion, that they give the animal 
spirits their proper play, and, by fceepin 
up the struggle m a just balance, excite _ 
very pleasing and agreeable sensation. Let 
the cause be what it will, the effect is cer- 
tain; for which reason, the poets ascribe 
to this particular colour the epithet of 
cheerful. 

To consider further this double end in the 
works of nature, and how they are at the 
■ same time both useful and entertaining, 
find that the most important parts in 
vegetable world are those which are 
most faeautifuL These are the seeds 
which the several races of plants are j. 
pagated and continued, and which 
ways lodged in the flowers or hi 
Nature seems to hide her principal design, 
and to be industrious in making the earth 
gay and delightful, while she is carrying"" 
her great work, and intent upon her o\ 
preservation. The husbandman, after the 
same manner, is employed in laying out the 
whole country into a kind of gai-den or land- 
scape, and making every thing smile about 
him, whilst in realty he thinks of nothing 
but of the harvest, and the increase which 
is to arise from it. 

We may further observe how Providence 
has taken care to keep up this cheerfulness 
in the mind of man, by having formed it 
after such a manner as to make it capable 
of conceiving delight from several objects 
which seem to have very little use in them ; 
as from the wildness of rocks and deserts, 
and the like grotesque parts of nature. 
Those who are versed in philosophy may 
still carry this consideration higher, by 
observing, that if matter had appeared to 
us endowed onlv with those real qualities 
which it actually possesses, it would have 
made but a very joyless and uncomfortable 
figure; ajid why has Providence given it a 
power of producing in us such imaginary 



quaUties, and tastes aid coh.jrs, sounds 
and smdls, heat and cold, but that man, 
while he is conversant in the lower stations 
of nature, might haie his mind cheered 
and delighted with agreeable sensations? 
In short, the whole universe is a kind oi 
theatre filled with objects that either rase 
in us pleasure, amusement, or admiration. 
The reader's own thoughts will suggest 
to him the vicissitude of day and night, the 
change of seasons, witli all that variety ot 
scenes which diversify the face of nature, 
and fill the mind with a perpetual succes- 
sion of beautiful and pleasing images. 

I shall not here mention the several en 
tertainments of art, with the pleasures of 
friendship, books, conversation, and othei 
accidentaldiversionsoflife, because I wouW 
only take notice of such incitements to a 
cheerful temper as offer themselves to pei'- 
sons of all ranks and conditions, and whicli 
may sufficiently show us that Providence 
did not design tills world should be filled 
with murmurs and repbings, or that the 
heart of man should be involved in gloom 
and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this cheerfulness ot 
temper, as it is a virtue in which our coun- 
trymen are observed to be more deficient 
than any other nation. Melancholy is a 
kind of demon that haunts our island, and 
often convevs herself to us in an easteriv 
wind. AcelebratedFrench novelist, in op- 
position to those who begin their romances 
with the flowery season of the yeai', enters 
on his story thus, ' In the gloomy month of 
November, when the people of England 
hang and drown themselves, a disconsolate 
lover walked out into the fields, '&c. 

Every one ought to fence against the 
temper of his climate or constitution, and 
frequentiy to indulge in himself those con- 
siderations which may ^ve him a serenity 
of mind, and enable l^ni to bear up cheer- 
fully gainst those little evils and misfor 
tunes which are common to human nature, 
and which, by a right improvement of them, 
will produce a satiety a joy, and an unin 
terrupted happiness. 

At the same tim h I uld gag 
my reader to consid h w d m 

agreeable lights, u n h 

y evils which tu P S P 

1st the entertainn n d -o- 

vided for us; but h 
dered, should be fa 

mind with sorrow, o d ro g h h 
fulness oftemper which I h be n ec m 
mending. This interspersion of evil with 
good, and pdn with pleasure, in the works 
of nature, is very truly ascribed by Mr. 
Locke, in his Essay on Human Uiider- 
itan^ng, to a moral reason, in the following 
words. 

Beyond all this, we may fj-d another 

son why God hath scattered up and 

down several degrees of pleasure and pain, 

in all the things that environ and affect us, 

and blended them together, iivalmost aU 
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that our tlvoughts and senses have to do 
with; that we, finding imperfection, dis- 
satisfaction, and want of complete happi- 
ness, in all the enjoyments which the crea- 
tures can afibrd us, ir.ight be led to seek it 
intheenjoymentof Him with whom "there 
is fulness of jw, and at whose right hand 
are pleasures for evermore,"' 1.. 



8.] Monday, May 26, 1713, 



'Mk. Spectator, — It is my custom, 
when I i-ead your papers, to read over the 
quotations in the authors from whence you 
take Uiem. As you mentioned a pass^e 
lately out of the second cliaptf- -' "-'- 



. r of Solo- 

s Song, it occaaoned my looking into 
it; and, upon reaiUng it, I thought the ideas 
so exquisitely soft and tender, that X could 
not help making this paraphrase of it : 
wliich, now it is done, I can as little for- 
bear senduig to you. Some marks of your 
approbation, which I have already re- 
ceived, have given me so sensible a taste 
of them, that I cannot forbear endeavouring 
after them as often as I can with any ap- 
pearance of success. I am, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant.' 

Tim SECOND CIIAPrER o 
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. , Jng wins he orown'd i 
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Be only gentle Zephyis I 



Willi what maJesUe gait 









And balmy ileep forealie thine eyes : 
Till the gladsome beams of day 
Bemove the shades of niiht away ; 
Than when sotl sleep Bhalfftom thy eyes depart, 



ns darting o'er the plain. 
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NoTHirfG has more surprised the learned 
in England, tlmn the price which a small 
hook, entitled Spaccio della Bestia triom- 
fante, bore in a late auction.* This book 

•ThE boolt here mentioned, was bought by Walter 
Clavel. esq. at the auction of the library of CharlesBai- 

caqie aiicrcsaively'ine property of Mr. Ji 
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was sold for thirty pounds. As it 
ten by one Jovdanfls Bnmus, a professed 
atheist, with a design to depredate religion, 
every one was apt to fancy, from the extra- 
vagant price it bore, that there must be 
something in it very formidable. 

I must confess that, happening to get a 
sight of one of them myself, I could not for- 
bear perusing it with this apprehension; 
but found there was so very little danger in 
it, that I shall venture to give my reader a 
fair account of the whole plan upon which 
this wonderful treatise is built. 

The author pretends that Jupiter oni . 
upon a time, resolvrf upon a reformation 
of the constellations: for which purpose, 
having summoned the stars together, he 
c^mplwns to them of the great decay of the 
worship of the gods, which he thought so 
much the harder, having called several of 
those celestial bodies by the names of the 
heathen ddliea, and hy that means made 
the heavens as it were a book of the pagan 
theology. Momus tells him that this is not 
to be wondered at, since th^re were so many 
scandalous stories of the deities. Upr" 
which the author takes occasion to cast ri 
flections upon all other religions, concluding 
that Jupiter, after a full hearing, discarded 
the deities out of heaven, and called thr 
stars by the names of the moral virtues. 

The short fable, which has no pretence 
in it to reason or argument, and but a very 
small share of wit, has however recom- 
mended itself, wholly by its imjiiety, to 
those wealt men who would distinguish 
themselves by the singularity of their opi- 

There are two conaderations whicli have 
been often urged against atheists, and which 
they neveryet could get over. The first is, 
that the gi-eatest and most eminent persons 



worship established in their respectii . . .. 
tries, when there wasnothingin them either 
derogatory to the honour ot the Supreme 
Being, or prejudicial to the good of mankind. 
TliePlatos and Ciceros among the an- 
cients; the Bacons, the Boyles, and the 
Lnckes, among our own countrymen; are all 
:cs of what I have been saying; not to 
in any of the divines, however celc- 



icUnn, nt Bfr. GQrrard'i in Llttb 
inr nf tbis book, Oiordano Eruj 
nia, in tiia kiag^om of JVaplea^ ~ 
dor of Ox Inqniiitlon in WO. 
heiets, says, 'J'lmbiK 
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brated, since our adversaries challenge aS 
those, as men who have too much interest 
in this case to be impartial evidences. 

But what has been often uni^d as a con 
sideration of much more weight, is not only 
the' opinion of the better sort, but the gene 
val consent of mankind to this great truth; 
which I tliink could not possibly have come 
to pass, but from one of the three foUowbg 
reasons: either that the idea of a God is 
innate and co-existent with the mind itself; 
or that this truth is so very obvious, that it 
is discovered by the first exertion of reason 
in persons of the moat ordinary capacities; 
or lastly, that it has been delivered down to 
us through all ages by a tradition from the 
first man. 

The atheists are equally confounded, to 
whichever of these three causes we assign 
it; they have been so pressed by this last 
ai^ument from the general consent of man- 
kind, that after great search and pains they 
pretend to have found out a nation of athe- 
ists, I mean that polite people the Hotten- 

I dare not shock my readers with the de- 
scription of the customs and manners of 
these barbarians, who are in every respect 
Due degree above brutes, having nc 
;e among them but a confused gab- 
,. .lich is neither well understood by 
themselves nor others. 

It is not, however, to be imagined how 
much the atheists have gloried in these 
their good friends and allies. 

'" boast ofaSocratesoraSeneca, the^ 
.._. ..jw confront them with these great 
philosophers the Hottentots. 
Though even this pwnt has, not without 
;ason, been several times controverted, I 
;e no manner of harm it could do to reli- 
gion, if we should entirely give them up this 
elegant part of mankind. 
Methinks nothing more shows the weak 
;ss of their cause, than that no division of 
their fellow-creatures join with them bui 
among whom they themselves ows 
_ ._ .J is almost flefaced, and who have bul 
litfle else but tbdr shape which can entitle 
them to any place in the species. 
Besides these poor creatures, there have 
)w and then b^n instances of a few crazy 
people in several nations who have denied 
the existence of a deity. 

The catalqeiie of these is, however, very 
short; even Vanina, the iiiost celebrated 
champion for the cause, professed before 
is judges that he believed the existence of 
. God: and, taking up a straw which lay 
before him on the ground, assured them 
that alone was sufficient to caivince him of 



was the other day rea<^ng an account of 
Casimir Lyszynski, a gentleman of Poland, 
was convicted and executed for this 
. The manner of his punishment was 
very particular. As soon as his body wa» 
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Dunit, his ashes were put into a cannon 
shot into the air towards Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that if something like 
this method of punishment should prevail ir 
England (such is the natural good sense of 
the British nation,) that whether we ram- 
med an atheist whole into a great gan, oi 
Elverized onr infidels, as they do m Fo- 
ld, we should not have many charges. 
I should, however, premise, while oui 
am munition lasted, that, instead ofTartary, 
we shouldalwayskeep two or three cannons 
ready jaomted towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, in order to shoot ourunbelievers'" ' 
the country of the Hottentots, i 

In my opinion, a solemn Judicial death is 
too great an honour for an atheist; though I 
must allow the method of exploding him, - - 
it is practised in this ludicrous kind of ms 
tyrdom, has something in it proper enough 
to the nature of his offence. 

There is indeed a great objection agdnst 
this manner of treating them. Zeal for re- 
ligion is of so effective a nature that it sel- 
dom knows where to rest: for which reason 
I am afraid, after having: dischai^d out 
atheists, we might possibly think of shoot- 
ing off our sectaries; and as one does not 
foresee tlie vicissitudes of human affdrs, it 
might one time or other come to a man's 
own turn to fly out of the mouth of a demi- 
culverin. 

If any of my readers imagine that 1 1 
treated these genflemen in too ludicrous a 
manner, I must confess, for my own part, I 
think reasoning agdnst such unbelievers, 
upon a point that shocks the common sense 
of mankind, is doing them too great an ho- 
nour, giving them a figure in the eye of the 
world, and making people fancy that they 
have more in them than they really have. 

As for those pei-sonswhohave any scheme 
of religious worship, I am for treating such 
with the utmost tenderness, and should 
endeavour to show them their errors with 
the greatest temper and humanity; but as 
these miscreants are for throwing down re- 
ligion in general, for stripping mankind of 
what themselves own is of excellent use in 
all great societies, without once olFering to 
establish anything in the room of it, I think 
the best way of dealing with them, is to re- 
tort their own weapons upon them, which 
are those of scorn and mockery, X. 
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Masv are the epistles I receive from 
ladies extremely afflicted that they lie 
under the observation of scanddous people, 
who love to defame their neighbours, and 
make the unjustest interpretation of inno- 
ceijt and in^ffenJit actions. Thiiy duacribe 



their own behaviour so unhappily, that 
there indeed lies some" cause of suspicion 
upon them. It is certain, that there is no 
authority for persons who have nothing else 
to do, to pass away hours of conversation 
upon the miscarriages of other people; but 
since they will do so, they who value their 
reputation should be cautious of appear- 
' their disadvantage: but very often 



old, without entering into a formal li 
for that purpose, to a woman, agree upon 
a short way to preserve their charactei-s, 
and go on in a way that at best is only not 
vicious. The method is, when an ill-natured 
or talkative girl has s^d any thing that beare 
hard upon some part of anothers carriage, 
this creature, if not in any of their little 
cabals, is run down for the most censorious, 
dangerous bodyja-thc-isjoild.-- Thus they 
guardlheir reputation rather than their 
m^dejtjrj as if guilt lay m being under the 
Imputation of a fault, and not in a commis- 
sion of it. Orbicilla is the kindest poor 
thing in town, but the most blushing crea- 
ture living. It is true, she has not lost the 
sense of shame, but she has lost the sense 
qfjnnocejicfi^ If she had more confidence, 
ahtthever did any thing which ought to 
stain her cheeks, would she not be much 
more modest, without that ambiguous suf- 
fuMon which is tiie livery both of guilt and 
innocence? Jilodesty consists in being con- 
scious of no ill, and not m being ashamed 
of having done it. When people go upon 
any other foundation than the truth of their 
own hearts for the conduct of their actions, 
it lies in4he-pctwer c€ scandalous tongues to 
carry the woi-ld before them, and make 
the rest of mankind fall in with the ill for 
fear of reproach, ' On the other hand, to do 
what you ought, is the ready way to make 
calumny either silent, or ineffectually ma- 
licious. Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, sajs 
admirably to young ladies under the dis- 
tress of being defamed: 






i he. ' that 1 1 






1 advice, 



'il dolh sr: 



Removed ii, tb' el&ct au . 

Suhdne deEire, and btldle looga deligbl : 
Vse seamy diet, and forbear your fill ; 

So shall jou soOD repair yoat present evil plight." 
Instead of this care over their words and 
actions, recommended by a poet in old 
queen Bess's days, the modern way is to 
say and do what you please, and yet be the 
prettiest sort of woman in the world. If 
fathers-and brotKers wiirdBffend a lady's 
honour, she is quite as safe as in her own 
innocence. Many of the distressed, who 
suffer under the malice of evil tOM,ies, are 
so harmless, that they at^ "every day they 
live asleep till twelve at noon; concern 
themselves with nothing but their own per- 
sons till two; take their necessary food oe- 
tween that lime and four ; visit, go to tlie 
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_____,till towards the 
ensiling moriiilmdthe malicious woi'ld shall 



play, and atjijiatcaids_til 
ensuing morti; andtfielnalicii 
draw conclusions fTOm innocent „ 
short whispers, or pretty familiar r^lenes 
mth fashionable men, that these fair ones 
are not as rigid as vestals. It is certain, 
say these * goodest' creatures, very well, 
that Tirtue does not consist in constrained 
behaviour and wry faces; that must be al- 
Iow^mI: but there is a decency in tlie aspect 
and manner of ladies, contracted from a 
habit of virtue, and from general reflec- 
tions that regard a modest conduct, all 
whicK may be understood, though they 
caiinot be described. A young woman of 
this sort claims an esteem mixM with affec- 
tion and honour, and meets with no defa- 
mation; or, if she does, the mid malice is 
overcome with an undisturbed persever- 
ance in her innocence. To speak freely, 
there are such coveys of coquettes about 
this town, that if the peace were not kept 
by some impertinent tongues of their own 
sex, which keep thera under some re- 
straint, we should have no manner of en- 
gagement upon them to keep them in any 
tolerable order. 

As I am a Spectator, and behold how 
plainly one part of woman-kind balance the 
behaviour of the other, whatever I may 
think of tale-bearers or slanderers, I can- 
not wholly suppress them, no more than a 
general would di5coura|e spies. The enemy 
would easily surprise him whom they knew 
had no intelligence of their motions. It is 
so fer otherwise mth me, that I acknow- 
ledge I permit a she-slanderer or two in 
every quarter of the town, to live in the 
characters of coquettes, and take all the 
innocent freedoms of the rest, in order to 
send me information ofthe behaviour of the 
respective sisterhoods. 

But as the matter of respect to the world 
which looks on, is carried on, methinks it 
is so very easy to he what is in genera! 
called virtuous, that it need not cost one 
hour's reflection in a monUito, desery.e that, 
appellation. It is pleasant to near the 
pretty rogues talk of virtse.. and vice 
among each other. 'She is the laziest 
creature in the world, but I must confess, 
strictly virtuous; the peevishest hussy 
breathing, but as to her virtue, she is with- 
out blemish. She has not the least charity 
for any of her acquaintance, but I mnst 
allow her ri^dly virtuous.' Astheunthink- 
ing part of the male world call every man 
a man of honour who is not a coward; so 
the crowd of the other sex terms every 
woman who will not be a wench, virtuous. 
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Non tn macs poscis emaei, 

ana nisi eedneti* mqueai cmnmitletB diTii : 



Nor need be mutlsiM to tlis godi uidel 
No, ihou akrad may^t Ujy petitions Imst ; 
Tliou need'it not wliiiper, other great ones musL 
For fsv, my Msnd, itw dara liko tiiaa be ^lain, 



Keep me. indnlgent Heavsa, tbTongU lift sIomic, 
Keep my mind iKnind, my reputation elear, 
T&ese wisbes thay can apeak, aud ve can liear, 
Thas ftr tlieir iranta are audibly es^ess'd ; 
Then sinba the VDioe. and nuittering groans the reil 
Hear, bear at lei^tb, good HeicDles. my vow \ 

chinb: soma pot of lold beneath my plow 1 
Gould I, O could I to my mviBli'd eyes 

See my rich unola'a pompous itaoeisl rise ; 
Or could I ontw my ward^ cold corpse attend ; 
Then ail were miner 

Where Homer represents Phcenix, the 
tutor of Achilles, as persuading his pupil to 
lay aside his resentment, and give himself 
up to the entreaties of his countrymen, the 
poet, in order to make him speak in cha- 
racter, ascribes to him a speech full of 
those fables and allegories which old men 
take delight in relating, and which are very 

E roper for instruction. 'The gods,' says 
e, ' suffer themselves to be prevwled upon 
by entreaties. When mortals have offend- 
ed them by their transgresMons, they ap- 
pease them by vows and sacrifices. You 
must know, Achilles, that prayers are the 
daughtei-s of Jupiter. They are crippled 
by frequently kneeling, have their faces 
full of scars and wrinkles, and their eyes 
always cast towards heaven. They are 
constant attendants on the goddess Ate, 
and march behind her. This goddess walks 
forward with a bold and haughty Mr; and, 
bdng very light of foot, runs through the 
whole earth, grieving and afflicting the 
sons of men. She gets the start of Prayers, 
who dways follow her, in order to he^ 
those persons whom she wounds. He who 
honours these daughters of Jupiter, when 
they draw near to him, receives great bene- 
fit from them; but as for him who rejects 
them, they entreat thdr father to give his 
orders to the goddess Ate, to punish nim for 
his hardness of heart.' This noble allegory 
needs but little explanation; for, whether 
the goddess Ate signifies injury, as some 
have explaned it; or guilt in general, as 
others; or divine justice, aslam more apt lo 
think; the interpretation is obrious enough, 

1 shall produce another heathen fable 
relating to prayers, which is of s more di- 
verting kind. One would think by some 

iges in it, that it was composed by Lu- 

, or at least bj some author who has 

endeavoured to imitate his way of writing; 
but as dissertations of this nature are more 
curious than useful, I shall give m^ reader 
the fable, without any further inquiries 
after the author. 

Menlppus the philosopher was a second 
le taken uuinto heavenhy Jupiter, when 
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for his eniertaiiiment, he lifted up a trap- 
door that was placed by his footstool. At 
its vising, there issued through it such 
din of cries aa astonished the philosophi 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter 
told him the^ were the prayers that were 
sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confusion of voices, which was 
so great that nothing less than the ear of 
Jove could distinguish them, heard the 
words "riches, honour," and 'Uong life," 
repeated in several different tones and lan- 
guages. When the first hubhub of sounds 
was over, the trap-door being left open, 
the voices came up more separate and dis- 
Unct. The first prayer was a very odd one; 
it came from Athens, and desired Jupiter 
to increase the wisdom and beard of his 
humble supplicant. Menippus knew it by 
the vdce to be the prayer of his friend Li- 
cander the philosopher. This was succeed- 
ed by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took 
care of it, and returned it home again full 
of riches, he would make him an offering 
of a silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for 
nothing! and bending down his ear more 
attentively than ordinary, heard a voice 
complaining to him of the cruelty of an 
Ephesian widow, and begged him to breed 
compassion in her heart. "This," says 
Jupiter, " is a very honest fellow. I have 
received a great deal of incense from him; 
I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear 
his prayers." He was then interrupted 
with a whole volley of vows which were 
made for the health of a tyrannical jjrince 
by his subjects, who prayed for him in his 
presence. Menippus was surpri.sed after 
having Ustened to prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and devotion, to hear low 
whispers from the same assembly, expos- 
tulating with Jove fop suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his 
thunder could lie idle? Jupiter was so 
offended with these prevaricating rascals, 
thathetook down the first vows, and puffed 
away the last. The philosopher, seeing a 
great cloud mounting upwards, and making 
its way directly to the trap-door, inquired 
of Jui^ter what it meant. "This," says 
Jupiter, "is the smoke of a whole heca- 
tomb that is offered me by the general of 
an army, who is veiy importunate with me 
to let him cut off a hundred thousand men 
that are drawn up in array against him. 
What does the impudent wretch think I 
see in him, to believe that I will make a 
sacrifice of so many mortals as good as him- 
self, and all this to his glory forsooth ? But 
hark!" says Jupiter, "there is a voice 1 
never heard but in time of danger: 'tis a 
rogue that ts shipwrecked in the Ionian 
sea. I saved him on a plank but three days 
ago upon his promise to mend his manners; 
the scoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet 
has the impudence to offer me a temple, if 
1 will keep him from sinking. — But yon- 
der," says he, " is a spedal youth for youj 



he desires me to take his father, who keeps 
a great estate from him, out of the miseries 
of human life. The old fellow shall live 
till he makes his heart ache, I can tell him 
that for his pains." This was followed up 
by the soft voice of a pious lady, desiring 
Jupiter that she might appear amiable and 
charming in the agnt of her emperor. As 
the philosopher was reflecting on this ex- 
traordinary petition, there blew a gentle 
wind through the trap-door which tie at 
first took for a gentle gale of zephyrsj but 
afterwards found it to be a breeze of sighs. 
They smelt strong of flowers and Incense, 
and were succeeded by most passionate 
complaints of wounds and torments, fire 
and arrows, cruelty, despdr and deaili. 
Menippus fancied that such lamentable 
""""" arose from some general execution, 
om wretches lying under the torture; 

. upiter told him that they came up to 
him from the isle of Paphos, and that he 
every day received complaints of the same 
nature from tbatwhimacal tribe of mortals 
who are called lovers. "I am so trifled 
with," says he, "by this generation of both 
sexes, ana find it so impossible to please 
them, whether 1 grant or refuse their peti 
tions, that I shall order a western wind foi 
the future to intercept them in their pas 
sage, and blow them at random upon the 
earth. " The last petition I heard was from 
- very a^d man of near a hundred vears 
d, begging but for one year more of life, 
and then promiang to be contented, "This 
is the rarest old fellow!" says Jupiter; "he 
has made this prayer to me for above 
twenty years together. When he was but 
fifty years old, he desired only that he 
~" ight live to see his son settled in the world: 

panted it. He then beegedthe same fa- 

ur for his daughter, and afterwards that 
he might see the education of a grandson. 
When all this was brought about, he puts 
up a petition that he might live to finish n 
house he was building. In short, he is an 
unreasonable old cur, and never wants an 
se;! wiUhearnomoreofhim." Upon 
which he flung down the trap-door in a 
passion, and was resolved to give no more 
audiences that day.' 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, 
the moral of it very well deserves our at- 
tention, and is the same with that which has 
been inculcated by Socrates &nd Plato, not 
ention Juvenal andPersius, who have 
each of them made the finest satire in their 
whole works upon this subject. The vanity 
of men's wishes which are the natural 
prayers of the mind, as well as many of 
those secret devotions which they offer to 
the Supreme Being, are sufiidently exposed 
by it Among other reasons for set forms of 
prayer, I have often thought it a very good 
one, that by this means the folly and ex 
travagance of men's desires roaj be kept 
withm due bounds, and not break out i« 
absurd and ridiculous petitions on so grea 
and solemn an occaaon I 
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Per ambages et mlnlateria deorum 



■ Mr. Spectatok, — I was lately at a 
tea-table, where some young ladies eoter- 
iained the companv witli a relation of a co- 
quette in the neighoourhood, who had been 
discovered practiwng before her glass. To 
turn the discourse, which from being witty 
grew to be malicious, the matron of the 
family took occasion from the subject to 
wisli that there were to be found amongst 
men such f^thful monitors to dress the 
mind by, as we consult to adorn the body. 
She added, that if a sincere friend wen 



very often. This whimsical thought work- 
ed so much upon my fancy the whole even- 
ing, that it produced a vejy odd dream. 

' Methought that, as I stood before my 
glass, the image of a youth of an open in- 
genuous aspect appeared in it, who with a 
shrill voice spoke in the following manner: 

"Thelooking-^Jassyou see was hereto- 
fore aman, evenl, the unfortunate Fidelio, 
I had two brothers, whose deformity in 
shape was made up by the clearness of their 
understanding. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that (as it generally happens) they 
had each a perverseness of humour suitable 
to their distortion of body. The eldest, 
whose belly sunk in monstrously, was a 
great coward, and, though his splenetic 
contracted temper made him take fire im- 
mediately, he made objects that beset him 
appear greater than they were. The 
cond, whose breast swelled into a bold 
lievo, on the contrary, took great pleasi . _ 
in lessening every thing, ana was perfectly 
thereverseof hisbrother. These oddnesses 
pleased company once or twice, but dis- 
gusted when often seen; for which reason, 
Che young gentlemen were sent from court 
to study mathematics at the university, 

" I need not acqu^nt you, that I was very 
well made, and reckoned a bright polite 
gentleman. I was the confidant and darUng 
of all the fair; and if the old and ugly spoke 
ill of me, all the world knew it was because 
I scorned to flatter them, Ko ball, n 
sembly, was attended till I had been 
suited. Flavia coloured her hair before 
me, Celia showed me her teeth, Panthea 
heaved her bosom, Cleora brandished her 
diamond; I have seen Cloe's foot, and tied 
artificially the garters of Rhodope. 

" It is a general maxim, that those who 
dote upon themselves can have no violent 
affection for another; but on the-contrary, 
I found that the women's passion rose foi 
me in proportion to the love they bore tc 
themselves. This was verified in mj 
amour with Narcissa, who 



; that II 



said, had 1 
been little enough, she would have hung 
me at hei ginCe The most dangerous 
rival I had, was a ga^ empty fellow, who 
by the stiength of a long nitercourse with 
Narcissa jomedtohisnatmalendowments, 
had formed himself mto a perfect resem- 
blance with her. I had been discarded, had 
she not observed that he frequently asked 
my opmion about matters^of the last con- 
sequence. This made me still more con- 
siderable in her eye. 

"Though 1 was eternally caressed by 
the ladies, such was their opinion of my 
honour, that I was never envied by the 
men. A jealous lover of Narcissa one day 
thought he had caught her in an amorous 
conversation : for, though he was at such a 
distance that he could hear nothing, he 
imagined strange things from her airs and 
geslures. Sometimes with a serene look 
she stepped back in a listening posture, 
and brightened into an innocent smile. 
Quickly after she swelled into an air of 
majesty and disdwn, then kept her eyes 
half shut after a languishing manner, then 
coveredher blushes with her hand,breathed 
a sigh, and seemed ready to ank down. 
^ — uslied the furious lover; hut how great 
his surprise to see no one there but the 
cent Fidelio with his back against the 
wall betwixt two windows! 

"It were endless to recount all my ad- 
ventures. Let me hasten to that which 
cost me my life, and Narcissa her happi- 

"She had the misfortune to have the 
small-pox, upon which I was expressh 
forbid her sight, it being apprehended that 
it would increase her distemper, and that 
I should infallibly catch it at the first look. 
As soon as she was suffered to leave her 
bed, she stole out of her chamber, and 
found me all alone in an adjoining apart- 
ment. She ran with transport to her dar- 
ling, and without mixture of fear lest 1 
should dislike her. But, oh me! what was 
her fury when she lieard me say, I was 
afraid and shocked at so loathsome a spec- 
tacle! She stepped back, swollen with 
rage, to see if I had the insolence to re- 
peat it. I did, with this addition, that 
her ill-timed pasaon had increased, her 
ugliness. Enraged, inflamed, distracted, 
she snatched a bodkin, and with all her 
force stabbed me to the heart. Dying, I 
preserved my sincerity, and expressed the 
truth though in broken words; and by re- 
proachful grimaces to the last I mimicked 
the deformity of my murderess. 

"Cupid, who always ^ends the fair, 
and pitied the fate of so usefvil a servant as 
I was, obtained of the destinies, that my 
body should remain incorruptible, and re- 
tain the qualities my mind had possessed. 
I immediately lost the figure of a man, and 
became smooth, polished, and bright, aniJ 
to this day am the first favourite of thfl 
ladies." T. 
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LooKiKG over the letters that have 
sent me, I chanced to find tlie following 
one, which I received about two years ar- 
from an . ingenious friend who was then 
Denmark. 

' Copenhagen, Ma^ 1, 1710, 

' Dear Sir,— The spring with you h^._ 
already taken possession of the fields and 
woods. Now is the season of solitude, and 
of moving compldnts upon trivial suffer- 
ings. Now the griefs m lovers begin tc 
flow, and the wounds to bleed afresh. I, 
too, at this distance from the softer climates, 
am not without my discontents at present, 
Vou may perhaps laugh at me for a most 
romantic wretch, when I have disclosed to 

fou the occasion of my uneasiness: and yet 
cannot help thinking my unhappiness 
real, in bdng confined to a r^on which 
isthe very reverseofParadise. Theses 
here are all of them unpleasant, and the 
country quite destitute of rural charms. 1 
have not heard a bird sing, nor a brook 
murmur, nor a breeze whisper, neither 
have I been blest with the sight of a flow- 
ery meadow, these two years. Every wind 
here Ls a tempest, and every water a tur- 
Dulent ocean. I hope, when you reflect a 
little, you will not think the grounds of my 
complaint in the least frivolous and unbe- 
coming a man of serious thought; since the 
love of woods, of fields and flowers, of rivers 
and fountains, seems to be a passion im- 
planted in our natures the most early of any, 
even before the fair sex had a being. 1 
am, dr, &c. 

Could I transport myself with a wish, 
from one country to another, I should choose 
to pass my winter in Spain, my spring in 
Italy, my summer in England, and my au- 
tumn in France, Of all these seasons there 
is none that can vie with the spring for 
beauty and deKghtfulnesa. It bears the 
same figure among the seasons of the year, 
that the morning does among the diviaons of 
the day,- or youth among the stages of life. 
The English summer is pleasanter than that 
of any other country in Europe, on no other 
account but because it has a greater mix- 
ture of spring in it. The milaness of our 
climate, with those frequent refreshments 
of dews and rains that iall among us, keep 
np a perpetual cheerfulness in our fields, 
and fill the hottest months of the year with 
a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the spring, when all 
nature be^ns to recover herself, the same 
animal pleasure which makes the birds 
sing, and the whole brute creation rejoice, 
rises very sensibly in the heart of man, I 
know none of the poets who have observed 
so well as Milton those secret overflow- 
in^s of gladness which diffuse themselves 



surveying the z: _ 
touched upon it twice or thrice in liis Pa- 
radise Lost, and describes it very beanti- 
fully under thename of 'vernal ddight,' in 
that passage where he represents the devil 
himself as almost sensible of it: 

Appeat'd. wilb gay eosireird colours miit : 

Tbaa in Air evening doiid, or humid bow, 

Wben God liath iliaweTM the earUi ; go lovely seem'6 

Tbat landBldp, and of pure now panr air 

Meets fall approiicfa, and to the boact iosprvce 

Veins, deligtit. and Joy Bble to drive 

All sadoesB, but despair, &c. 

Many authors have written on the vanity 
of the creature, and represented the bar- 
renness of everything in this world, and its 
incapacity of producing any solid or sub- 
stantial happiness. As discourses of this 
nature are very useful to the sensual and 
voluptuous, those speculations which show 
the bright side of things, and lay forth 
those innocent entertainments which, are to 
be met witii among the several objects that 
encompass us, are no less beneficial to men 
of dark and melancholy tempers. It was 
for this reason that I endeavoured to re 
commend a cheerfulness of mind in my two 
last Saturday's papers, and which I would 
still inculcate, not only from the considera. 
tion of ourselves, and of that Being on whom 
we depend, nor from the general survey of 
that universe in which we are placed at 
I)resent, but from reflections on the par- 
ticular season in which this paper is writ- 
ten. The creation is a perpetual feast to 
themindof agoodman; every thing he sees 
cheers and delights him. Pro^dence has 
' nprinted so many smileson nature, that it 
; impossible for a mind which is not sunk 
I more gross and sensual delights, to take 
survey of them without s — ' 



! beautiful and agreeable scenes which 
make the heart glad, and produce in it that 
vernal delight which I have before taken 

Natural philosophy quickens this taste 
of the creation, and renders it not only 
ileasing to the im^ination, but to the un- 
erstandmg. It does not rest in the mur 
lur of brooks and the melody of bii-ds, in 
the shade of groves and woods, or in the 
embroidery of fields and meadows; but con- 
siders the several ends of Providence which 
served by them, and the wonders of 
divine wisdom which appear in them. It 
heightens the pleasures of the eye, and 
i such a rational admiration in the 
is is little inferior to devotion, 
is not in the power of every one to 
offer up this kind of worship to the great 
Author of nature, and to indulge these 
re refined meditations of heart, which 
doubtless highly acceptable in his aght, 
I shall therefore conclude this short essay 
that pleasure which the mind naturally 
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conceives frum tlie present season of the 
year, by tlie recommending of a practice 
for which every one has sufficient abilities. 
I wouid have my readers endeavour to 
moralize this natural pleasure of the soul, 
and to improve this vernal delight, as RCI- 
ton calls it, into a Christian virtue. When 
we find ourselves inspired with this pkaang 
instinct, tMs secret satisfaction and compla- 
cency arising from the beauties of the crea- 
tion, let us consider to whom we stand in- 
debted for all these entertainments of sense, 
and who it is that thus opens his hand and 
fills the world with good. The apostle in- 
structs us to take advantage of our present 
temper of mind, to graft upon it such a re- 
ligious exercise as is particularly conform- 
able to it, by that precept which advises 
those who are sad to pray, and those who 
are merry to sin^ psalms. The cheerful- 
ness of heart which springs up in us from 
tlie survey of nature's works, is an admira- 
ble preparation for gratitude. The mind 
has gone a great way towards prmse and 
thanksgiving, that is filled with such secret 
gladness — a grateful reflection on the su- 
preme cause who produces it, sanctifies it 
in the soul, and gives it its proper value. 
Such an habitual disposition m mind conse- 
crates every field and wood, turns an ordi- 
nary walk into a morning or evening sa- 
crifice, and will improve those tranaent 
gleams of joy which naturally brighten up 
and refresh the soul on such occasions, into 
an inviolable and perpetual state of bliss 
and happiness. I. 
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ilioughi and coiuJderaiion. 

I HAVE been considering the little and 
frivolous things which give men accesses to 
one another, and power with each other, 
not only in the common and indifferent ac- 
cidents of life, but also in matters of greater 
importance. You see in elections for mem- 
bers to sit in parliament, how far saluting 
rows of old women, drinking with clowns, 
and being upon a level with the lowest part 
i)f mankind m that wherdn they themselves 
are lowest, their diversions, will carry - 
candidate. A capacity for prostituting .. 
man's self in his behaviour, and descending 
to the present humour of the vulgar, is per- 
haps as good an ingredient as any other for 
making a considerable figure in the world; 
and if a man has nothing else or better tc 
think of. He could not make his way to 



wealth and distinction by ^iropei 
thcds, than studying the particular 
inclination of people witn whom he 



bentt 



verses, and working from the observation 
of such their bias in all matters wherein he 
has any intercourse with them: for his ease 
and comfort he may assure himself, he need 
not be at the expense of any great talent or 
virtue to please even those who are pos- 
sessed of the highest qualifications. Pride, 
in some particular disguise or other, (often 
a secret to the proud man himself) is the 
most ordinary spring of action among men. 
You need no more than to discover what a 
man values himself for;' then of all things 
admire that quality, but be sure to be fail- 
ing in it yourself in comparison of the man 
whom you court I have heard, or read, 
of a secretary of state in Spain, who served 
a prince who was happy in an elegant use 
of the Latin tongue, and often writ de- 
spatches in it with his own hand. The king 
showed his secretary a letter he had writ- 
ten toaforeign prince, and, under the colour 
of askinghis advice, laid a trap for his ap- 
plause. The honest man read it as a fwUi- 
ful counsellor, and not only excepted against 
his tym^ himself down too much by some 
expressions, but mended the phrase in 
others. You may guess the despatches 
that evening did not take much longer 
time. Mr. Secretary as soon as he came to 
his own house, sent for his eldest son, and 
communicated to him that the femily must 
retire out of Spain as soon as possible: 'for,' 
said he, ' the king knows I understand Latin 
better than he does.' 

This egregious fault in a man of the world 
should be a lesson to all who would make 
theirfortunes; but regard must be carefully 
had to the person with whom you have to 
do) for it is not to be doubted but a great 
man of common sense must look with secret 
indignation, or bridled laughter, on all the 
slaves who stand around him with ready 
faces to approve and smile at all he says in 
the gross. It is good comedy enough to 
observe a superior talking half sentences, 
and playing an humble admirer's counte- 
nance from one thing to another, with such 
perplcxitv, that he knows not what to sneer 
in apprabation of. But this kind of com 
plaisance is peculiarly the manner of courts; 
in all other places you must constantly go 
further in compliance with the persons you 
have to do with, than a mere conformity of 
looks and gestures. If you are in a country 
life, and would be a leading man, a good 
stomach, a loud voice, and rustic cheerful 
ness, will go a great way, provided you are 
able to drink, and drink any thing. But I 
was just now going to draw the manner of 
behaviour I would advise people to practise 
under some maximj and intiniated, that 
every one almost was governed by his pride. 
There was an old fellow about forty year* 
ago so peevish and fretful, though a man of 
business, that no one could come at him; 
but he frequented a particular little cotfee- 
house, where he triumphed over every body 
at trick-hack and backgammon. The way 
topas<ihis office well, was first to be insulted 
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by him at one of tliose games in his leisure 
hours; for his vanity was to show that he 
■was a man of pleasure as well as business. 
Next to this sort of insinuation, which is 
called in all places (from its taking its birth 
in the housenold of princes) making 
court, the most prevailing way is, by what 
better-bred, people call a present, the vul- 
gar a brioe, I humbly conceive that such 
a thing !s conveyed with more gallantry in 
a billet-doux that should be understood at 
the Bank, than in gross money: but as to 
stubborn people, who are so surly as to ac- 
cept of neither note nor cash, having for- 
merly dabbled in chemistry, I can only say, 
that one part of matter asks one thing, and 
another another, to make it fluent: but 
there is nothing but mav be dissolved by a 
proper mean. Thus, the virtue which is 
" o obdurate for gold or paper, shall melt 



their appeals to Great Britain by a Wilful 
distribution of citron water* among the 
whisperers about men in power. Generous 
wines do every day prevail, and that in gi-eat 
points, where ten thousand times their value 
would have been rejected with indignation. 
" ■' ' e the enumeration of the 



method or other corruptible, let 
for some expeiUent to turn those passions 
and affections on the side of truth and ho- 
nour. When a man has Imd it down for a 
position, that parting with his integrity, in 
the minuter circumstance, is losing so much 
of his very self, self-love will become a vio 
tue. By this means good and evil will be 
the only objects of dislike and approbation; 
and he that injures any man, has effectually 
wounded the man of this turn as much as 
if the harm had been to himself. This 
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Tis reason now, 'Iwaa appetite bcfars. 

Beware of the ides of March,' said the 
Roman augur to Julius Casar: ' Beware of 
the month of May,' says the British Spec- 
tator to his fwr country-women. The cau- 
tion of the first was unhappily neglected, 
and Ciesar's confidence cost him his life. 1 



e I have yet received 
niaSe in the last month. 



Thyrsi 



But, though I hope for the best, I shall 
not pronoimce too positively on tliis point, 
till 1 have seen forty weeks well over; at 
which period of time, as my good friend 
Sir Roger has often told me, he has more 
business as justice of peace, among the dis- 
solute young people in the country, than at 
any other season of the year. 

Neither must I forget a letter which 1 
received near a fortnight since from a lady, 
who, it seems, could hold out no longer, tell- 
ing mji she looked upon the month as then 
out, for that she had all along reckoned by 
the new style. 

On the other hand, I have great reason 
to believe, from several angry letters which 
have been sent to me by disappointed lovers, 
that my advice has been of very signal ser- 
vice to the fair sex, who, according to the 
old proverb, were 'forewarned, foreai-med,' 

One of these gentlemen tells me, that he 
would have given me a hundred pounds, 
rather than 1 should have published that 
paper; for that his mistress, who had pro- 
mised to explain herself to him about the 
of May, upon reading that dis- 
Id him, that she would give him 

acquaints me, that when he de- 
sired Sylvia to take a walk in the fields, she 
told him, the Spectator had forbidden her. 

Another of my correspondents, who 
writes himself Mat Meager, complains 
that, whereas he constantly used to break- 
fast with lus mistress upon chocolate; going 
to wait upon her the first of May, he found 
his usual treat very much changed for the 
worse, and has been forced to feed ever 
ance upon green tea. 

As 1 begun this critical season with a 
caveat to the ladies, I shall conclude it 
with a congratulation, and do most heartily 
wish them joy of their happy deliverance. 

They may now reflect with pleasure on 
the dangers they have escaped, and look 
back with as much satisfaction on the perils 
that threatened them, as their great grand- 
mothers did formerly on the burning plough- 
shares, after having passed through the 
ordeal trial. The instigations of the spring 
3re now abated. The nightingale gives 
over her ' love-labour'd song,' as Milton 
phrases it; the blossoms are fallen, and the 
beds of flowei-s swept away by the scythe 
of the mower. 

I shall now allow my fair readers to 
return to th«r romances and chocolate, 
pTOvidedtheym^e use of them with mode 
ration, till about the middle of the month, 
when the sun shall have made some pro- 
gress in the Crab, Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than too much confidence and secu 
rlty. The Trojans, who stood upon their 
guard all the while the Grecians lay before 
thdr city, when they fancied the siege was 
raised, and the lianger past, were the very 
next night burnt in their beds. I must also 
observe, that as in some climates there is 
perpetual spring, so in somt female consti 
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tutions there is a perpetual May. These 
are a kind of vaKiiHdinariaiis in chastity, 
whom I would '--" — '- - ' ■" ■ 



I cannot think these wholly out of danger, 
till they have looked upon the other sex at 
least five years through a pair of spectacles. 
Will Honeycomb has often assured me, that 
it b much easier to steal one of this species, 
when she has passed her grand climacteric, 
than to carry off an icy girl on this side 
flve-and-twenty; and that a rake of his ac- 
quaintance, who had in vwn endeavoured to 
gain the affections of a young lady of fifteen. 
Had at last made his fortune by running 
away with her grandmother. 

But as I do not design this speculation for 
the evergreens of the sex, I shall again ap- 
ply myself to those who would willingly 
listen to the dictates of reason and virtue, 
and can now hear me in cold blood. If 
there are any who have forfdted thdr inno- 
cence, they must now consider tliemselves 
under that melancholy view in which Cha- 
mont regards his sister, in those beautiful 

' ___. Long she flourish'ct, 

Crept (Ilia feir rose, ondrifled hII lis svvecuiet 
Tbda coat it lika a loathsoma weed away.* 

On the contrary, she who has observed 



however, desire these last to consider, how 
shameful it would be for a general who has 
made a successful campaign, to be surprised 
in his winter quarters. It would be no less 
dishonourable for a lady to lose, in any other 
month in the year, what she has been at the 
pains to preserve in May. 

There is no charm in the female sex 
can supply the place of virtue. Without 
innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality 
contemptible; good-breeding degenerates 
into wantonness, and wit into impudence. 
It is observed, that all the virtues are re- 
presented by both pdnters and statuaries 
under female shapes;butif anyof themhas 
a more particular title to that sex, it is mo- 
desty, 1 shall leave it to the livines to 
guard them against the opposite vice, as 
they may be overpowered by temptations. 
It is sufficient for me to have warned them 
against it, as they may be led astray by in- 

I desire this paper may be read with 
moi-e than ordinary attention, at all tea- 
tables within the cities of London and West- 
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Having a great deal of business upon my 
hands at present, I shall beg the reader s 
leave to present him with a Ittter that I rt- 



ceived about half a year ago from a gentXe- 
man at Cambridge, who styles himself Pe 
ter de Quir. I have kept it by me some 
months; and, though I did not know at first 
what to make of it, upon my reading it over 
very frequently I have at last discovered 
several conceits in it; I would not therefore 
have my reader discouraged if he does not 
take them at the first perusal. 

• To Ihe S/ieciotor. 

'Prom SI, John's Coliege, Cambridge, Feb. 3, HK. 

' Sir,— The monopoly of puns in this uni- 
versity has been an immemorial privilege 
of the Johnians:* and we can't help resent- 

S the late invasion of our ancient rights as 
to that particular, by a little pretender to 
clenching in a neighbouring coflege, who in 
application to you by way of letter, a while 
ago, styled himself Philobrune. Dear Mr, 
as vou are by character a professed well- 
wisher to speculation, you will excuse a re- 
mark which this gentleman's pasdon for the 
brunette has suggested toabrother theorist; 
it is an offer towards a mechanical account 
of his lapse to punning, for he belongs to a 
setof mortals who value themselves upon an 
uncommon mastery in the more humane and 
polite parts of letters. 

• A conquest by one of this species of 
females gives a very odd turn to the in- 
tellectuals of the captivated person, and 
ver^ different from that way of thinking 
which a triumph from the eyes of another, 
more emphatically of the fdr sex, does ge- 
nerally occasion. It fills the imagination 
with an assemblage of such ideas and pic- 
tures as are hai-dly any thmg but shade, 
such as night, the devil. Sic. These por- 
■es very near overpower the light o' 
iderstanding, almost benight the fa- 
culties, and give that melancholy tincture 
to the most sangmne complexion, which 
this gentleman calls an inclination to be in a 
brown-study, and is usually attended with 
worse consequences in case of a repulse. 
During this twilight of intellects the patient 
' — :tremely apt, as love is the most wittv 
passion in nature, to offer at some pert sal- 
lies now and then, by way of flourish, upon 
the amiable enchantress, and unfortunately 
stumbles upon that mongrel miscreated (to 
speak in Miltonic) kind of wit, vulgarly 
termed the pun. It would not be much 

amiss to consult Dr. T W (who is 

certainly a veiy_ able projectoi', and whose 
— ^^m of divinity and spiritual mechanics 
ins very much among the better part of 
under-graduates) whether a general 
. . 'marriage, enjoined by parliament, be- 
tween this sisterhood of the olive-beauties 
and the fraternitv of the people called qua- 
kers, would not be a very serviceable ex- 
pedient, and abate that overflow of light 
which shjnes within them so poweriully, 
that it dazzles their ej-es, and dances them 
'"•" a thousand vagaries of ejTOr and enthu- 
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asm Tlliise reflections may impart sot 
ligh aids a discovery of the origin 

pun g mong us, andthefomidation of .„ 
p 1 g so long in this famous body. It 

t us from the instance under r - 
d that it must be owing chiefly ..._ 
us f brown jugs, muddy belch, and the 
f m f a certEun memorable place ofren- 
d with US at meals, known by the 
n m fStwncoat Hole: for the atmosph* 
f th k tchen, like the tLul of a comet, pi 
d m nat s least about the fire, but resi(L__ 
aehind, and fills the fragrant receptacle 
above mentioned. Besides, k is further 
observable, that the delicate spirits among 
us, who declare against these nauseous pro- 
ceedings, sip tea, and put up for critic and 
amour, profess likewise an egual abhor- 
rence for punning, the andent innocent ^- 
veraon of this society. After all, sir, though 
It may appear something absurd that I seem 
to approach you with the wr of an advocate 
for punning, (you who have justified your 
censures of tlie practice in a set dissertation 
u^on that subject") yet I am confident you 
will think it abundantly atoned for by ob- 
serving, that this humbler exercise may be 
as instrumental in diverting us from any" in- 
novating schemes and hypotheses in wit, as 
dwelling upon honest orthodox Ic^ic would 
be in securing us from heresy in religion. 
Had Mr, W n'st researches been con- 
fined within the bounds of Ramus or Crack- 
enthorp, that learned news-monger might 
have acquiesced in what the holy oracles 
pronounced upon the deluge like other 
Christians; and had the surprising Mr. 

L y been content with the employment 

of refining upon Shakspeare's poinii and 
quibbles (for which he must be allowed to 
have a superlative genius,) and now and 
then penning a catch or a ditty, instead 
of inditing odes and sonnets, the gentle- 
men of Uie bon gout in the pit would 
never have been put to all that grimace in 
damning the frippery of state, the poverty 
and languor of thought, the unnatural wit, 
and inartificial structure of his dramas, I 
am, sir, your very humble servant, 

•PETER DE QUIR.' 
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Dolor ipse disettam 

Feceiai Ooid. Mel. jiii. 9S5. 

HBrgiiatinspirei beritien wiifteloquence. 
As the stoic philosophers discard all pas- 
MOns in general, they will not allow a wise 
man so much as to pity the afflictions of 
another, ' If thou seest thy friend in trou- 
ble,' says Epictetus, ' thou mayest put on a 
look of sorrow, and condole with him, but 
take care that thy sorrow be not real. ' The 
more rigid of this sect would not comply so 
far as to show even such an outward ap- 



•SceSpect. Ko.ei. 



pearance of ^lef; but when one told their, 
of any calamity that had befallen even tlif 
iiearest of their acquaintance, would imme- 
diately reply, 'Whatisthattorae?' Ifvou 
aggravated the circumstance of the afflic- 
tion, and showed how one mi.ifortune was 
followed by another, the answer was still, 
' All this may be true, and what is it to me*' 
For my own part, I am of opinion, coin 
passion does not only refine and civilize hu 
man nature, but hag somethuig in it more 
pleasing and agreeable than what can be 
met with in such an indolent happiness, 
such an indifference to mankind, as that in 
which the Stoics placed theirwisdom, As 
love is the most delightful passion, pity is 
nothing else but love softened by a degree 
of sorrow In short, it is a kind of pleasing 
an^sh, as well as generous sympathy, that 
knits mankind together, and blends them in 



these 



lot 



Those who have laid down rules for rhe- 
toric or poetry, advise the writer to work 
himself up, if possible, to the pitch of sor- 
row which he endeavours to produce in 
others. There are none therefore who stir 
up pity so much as those who indite their 
own sufferings. Grief has a natui-al elo- 
quence belonging to it, and breaks cut in 
more moving sentiments than can be sup- 
plied by the finest imagination. Nature on 
this occasion dictates a thousand passionate 
things which cannot be supplied by art. 

It IS for this reason that the short speeches 
■ sentences which we often meet with in 
history make a deeper impression on the 
mind of the reader than the most laboured 
strokes in a well-written tragedy. Truth 
and matter of fact sets the person actually 
before us in the one, whom fiction places at 

greater distancefromusintheother. Ido 

■ remember to have seen any ancient o 



modem story more affecting than a letter of 
Ann of Bologne, wife to king Henry the 
Eighth, and mother to Queen Elizabeth, 



which is stiU extant in the Cotton library, 
i written by her own hand, 
Shakspeare himself could not have made 
her talk m a strain so suitable to her con- 
dition and character. One sees in it the 
expostulation of a slighted lover, the resent- 
""'"' •"■' "I injared woman, and the sorrows 
■isoned queen. I need not acquaint 
re that this princess was then un- 
der prosecution for disloyalty to the king's 
bed, and that she was afterwards publicly 
beheaded upon the same account; though 
this prosecution was believed by many to 

Ceed, as she herself intimates, rather 
the king's love to Jane Seymour, 
than from any actual crime of Ann of Bo 
logne. 

^niie Bdsyn's last letter to King 

Henry. 
'Sir, 

Cotton Lib. ) Your grace's displeasure, and 
Otho C. 10. i my imprisonment, are things 
" strange unto me, aa what to write, or 
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what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. 
Whereas you send unto me, (■willing me to 
confess a truth, and to obt^n your favour) 
by such an one, whom you know to be mine 
ancient professed enemy, I no sooner re- 
ceived this message by him, than I rightly 
conceived your meaning! smd if, as you say, 
confessing a truth indeed may procure my 
safety, I shall with all willingness and duty 
perform your command. 

' But let not your grace ever imagine, that 
your poor \me will ever be bi-ought to 
acknowledge a fault, where not so much 
as a thought thereof proceeded. And 
speak a truth, never prince had wife mc . _ 
loyal in all duty, and in all tnie affection, 
than you have ever found in Ann Boleyn; 
with which name and place 1 could wil- 
lingly have contented myself, if God and 
vour grace's pleasure had been so pleased 
iieither did lat any time so far forget my- 
self in my exaltation, or received queen- 
ship, but that I always looked for such an 
altei-ation as I now find; for the ground of 
my preferment being on no surer founda- 
tion than your grace's fancy, the least al- 
teration I knew was fit and sufficient tc 
draw that fancy to some other object. You 






J be 
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i gra 



w your princely fa- 
let that stain, thai 
oyal heart towards 
cast so foul a blot 



.t dutiful wife, and the 

as your daughter. Try me, good king, 
uui. icc me have a, lawful trial, and let not 
my sworn enemies Mt as my accusers and 
judges; yea, let roe receive an open trial, 
for my truth shall fear no open shame; then 
shall you see either mine innocence cleared, 
your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the 
Ignominy and slander of the world stopped, 
or my guilt openly declared. So that, 
whatever God or you may determine of me, 
your grace may be freed from an open cen- 
sure; and mine offence being so lawfully 
pi-oi'ed, your grace is at liberty, both before 
God and man, not only to execute worthy 
punishment on me as an unlawful wife, but 
to follow your affection, already setfled on 
that party, for whose sake I am now as I 
uin, whose name I could some good while 
since have pointed unto your grace, not 
iieing ignorant of my suspicion therein, 

' But if you have already determined of 
me, and that not only my death, but an in- 
famous slander must bring you the enjoying 
of your desired happiness; then I desire of 
God, that he will pardon your great rfn 
therein, and likewise mine enemies, the in- 
struments thereof; and that he will not call 
you to a strict account for your unprincely 
and ciTicl usage of me, at his general judg- 
ment !*eat, where both you and myselfmust 
shortly appear, and iir whose judgment I 

Vol. 11. lli 



doubt not ^whatever the world may think 
of me,) mme innocence shall be 'openly 
known, and sufEciently cleared. 

' My last and only request shall he, that 
myself may only bear the burden of your 
grace's displeasure, and that it may not 
touch the innocent souls of those poor gen- 
tlemen who (as I understand,) are Ukewise 
in sti-dght imprisonment for my sake. If 
ever 1 have iiJund favour in your sight, if 
ever the name of Ann Boleyn hath been 
pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain 
this request, and I wiC so leave to trouble 
your grace any further, with mine earnest 
prayers to the Trinity, to have your grace 
in his good keeping, and to direct you in 
all vour actions. From my doleful prison- 
In the Tower, this sixth of May; your most 
loyal and ever faithful wife, 

L. 'ANN BOLEYN,' 
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Ctmthio and Flavia are persons of dis- 
iction in this town, who have been lovers 
these ten months last past, and writ to each 
other for gallantry sake under those feigned 
ea; Mr. Such-a-one and Mrs. Such-a- 
not being capable of raising the soul 
out of the ordinary tracts and passages of 
life, up to that elevation \vhich makes the 
Ufe of the enamoured so much superior to 
that of the rest of the world. But ever 
ice the beauteous Cecilia has made such 
figure as she now does in the circle of 
charming women, Cynthio has been secret- 
ine of her adorers. Cecilia has been 
finest woman in the town these three 
months, and so long Cynthio has acted the 
part of a lover vew awkwardly in the pre- 
sence of Flavia. Flavia has been too blind 
towards him, and has too sincere a heart 
of her own to observe a thousand things 
which would have discovered this change 
of mind to any one less engaged than she 
was. Cynthio was mu^ng yesterday in th' 
piazza in Covent-garden, and was saying to 
himself that he was a very ill man to go on in 
visiting and professing love to Flavia, when 
his heart was enthralled to another. It is 
infirmity that I am not constant to Fla- 
i; but it would be a still greater crime, 
ce I cannot continue to love her, to pro- 
fess that I do. To marry a woman with 
the coldness that usually mdeed comes on 
after maniage, is ruinm^ one's self with 
_.._>_ open; besides, it is really doing 









This last consideration, for- 



sooth, of injuring her in persisting, made 
him resolve to break off upon the first 
favourable opportunity of making her an- 
- - Wlien he was in this thought, he 
Robin the porter, who waits at Will's 
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coffee-house, passlr^bj". Robin, you must 
know, is the best man in the town for car- 
rying a billet; the fellow has a thin body, 
swift step, demure looks, sufficient sense, 
and knows the town. This man carried 
Cynthio's first letter to Flavia, and, by fre- 
quent errands ever since, is well known to 
her. The fellow covers his knowledge of 
the nature of his messages with the most 
exquisite low humour imaginable. The first 
he obliged Flavia to take, was by complain- 
ing to her that he had a wife and three 
children, and if she cUd not take that letter, 
which he was sure there was no harm in, 
but rather love, his famUy must go supper- 
less to bed, for the ^ntleman would pay 
him accoi-ding as he did his business. Robin, 
therefore, Cynthio now thought fit to make 
use of, and gave him orders to wait before 
Flavia's door, and if she called him to her, 
and asked whether it was Cynthio who 
passed by, he should at first be loth to own 
it was, but upon importunity confess it. 
There needed not much search Into that 

Eart of the town to find a well-dressed 
ussey fit for Uie purpose Cynthio designed 
her. As soon as he believed Robin was 

Cted, he drove by Flavia's lodgings in a 
kney-coach, and a woman in it. Robin 
was at the door, talking with Flavia's maid, 
and Cynthio pulled up the glass as sur- 
prised, and hid his associate. The refiort 
of tliis circumstance soon flew up st^rs, 
and Uobin could not deny but the gentle- 
man favoured* his master; yet, if it was he, 
he was sure the lady was out his cou^, 
whom he had seen ask for him: adding, 
that he believed she was a poor relation; 
because they made her wait one morning 
till he was awake. Flavia immediately writ 
the following epistle, which Robin brought 
to Will's. 

'June4, inz 
'SiH,— It is in v^n to deny it, basest, 
falsest of mankind; my maid, as well as the 
bearer, saw you, The injured 

'FLAVIA.' 



said at the delivery of it. Robin said she 
spoke short to him, and called him back 
^dn, and had nothing to say to him, and 
bid him and all the men in the world go out 
of her ^ght; but the mwd followed, and bid 
him bring an answer, 
Cynthio returned as follows: 

' June 4, Three afternoon, 1713, 
'Madam, — That your msud and the 
bearer have seen me very often is very 
" i; but Ideare to know, being enga^r^ 

the evening. Youramaaed _ 

'CYKTHIO.' 

As soon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia 



'DeaeCtnthio, — Ihave walked a turn 
or two in my ante-chamber since I writ to 
you, and have recovered myself from an 
impertinent fit which you ought to for^ve 
me, and desire you would come to me im- 
mediately to laugh off a jealousy that you 
and a creature of the town went by in a 
hackney-coach an hour aga I am your 
your humble servant, FLAVIA. 

' I will not open the letter which my 



Cynthio writ upon the raisappreher 

Ci must have been under, fflien you wnt, 
want of hearing the whole circum- 

Robin came back in an instant, and Cyn 
thlo answered; 

'Half an hour six minutes after three) 
June 4, Will's coffee-house, 

' Madam, — It is certain I went by your 
lodgings with a gentlewoman to whom I 
have the honour to be known; she is indeed 
my relation, and a pretty sort of a woman. 
But your starting manner of writing, and 
owning you have not done me the honour 
so much as to open my letter, has in it 
something very unaccountable, and alarms 
one thatlias had thoughts of passing his 
days with you. But I am bom to admire 
you with ^1 your little imperfections. 

'CYNTHIO ' 

Robin ran back and brought for answer- 

'Exact sir, that are at Will's coffee- 
house, MX minutes after three, June 4; one 
that has had thoughts, and all my little im- 
perfections. Sir, come to me immediately, 
or I shall determine what may peiliaps not 
be very pleadng to you. FLAVIA,' 

Robm gave an account that she looked 
excessive angry when she gave him the 
letter; and that he told her, for *e asked, 
that Cynthio only looked at the clock, tak- 
ing snuff, and writ two or three words on 
the top of the letter when he gave him his. 

Now the plot thickened so well, as that 
Cynthio saw he had not much more to ac- 
complish, being irreconcilably banished : he 

'Madam,— I have that prejudice in fa- 
vour of all you do, that it is not possible for 
you to determine upon what will not be 
very pleaang to your obedient servant, 
' 'CYNTHIO,' 

This was delivered, and the answer re 
turned, in a little more than two seconds. 

'Sir,— Is it come to this? You never 
loved me, and the creature you were with 
is the properest person for vour associate. 
I despise you, and hope I shall soon hate 
vou as a vill^n to the credulous 
^ 'FLAVIA.' 

Robin ran back with: 
' Mabam, — Your credulity when you are 
ta gain ycur point, and suspicion when yoii 
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fear to lose it, make it a veiy hard part I 
behave as becomes your humble slave, 
•CYNTHIO.' 
Robin whipt away and returned with, 
' Mr. Wei.lford, — Flavia and Cynthi 
arc no more. I relieve you from the hard 
part of which you complain, and banish 
you from my sirfit for ever. 

'ANN HEART.' 
Robin had a crown for his afternoon' 
work; and this is published to admonish 
Cecilia to avenge the injury done to Flavia. 
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The secret imperfectionB of bia mind. liTjdiii. 

Htpocrist at the fashionable end of the 
town is very different from hypocrisy in the 
city. The modish hypocrite endeavours to 
appear more vicious than he really is, the 
otherkindofhypocritemorevirtuous. The 
former is afraid of every thing that has the 
show of religion in it, and would be thought 
engaged in many criminal gallantries and 
amours which he is not guilty of. The lat- 
ter assumes a face of sanctity, and covers a 
multitude of vices under a seemmg religious 
deportment 

But there is another kind of hypocrisy, 
which differs from both these, and which I 
intend to make the su'iicct of this paper: I 
mean that hypocrisy, by which a man does 
not only deceive the world, but'very often 
imposes on tumself; that hvpocrisy which 
conceals his own heart f rom nim, and makes 
him believe he is more virtuous than he 

Iti" 



can understand his errors? cleanse thou me 
fi'om secret faults. ' 

If the open professors of impiety deserve 
She utmost application and endeavours of 
moral writers to recover them from vice 
and folly, how much more may those lay a 
claim to their care and compassion, who 
are walking in the paths of death, while 
they fancy themselves engaged in a course 
of virtue ! I shall endeavour Uierefore to lay 
down some rules for the discovery of those 
vices that lurk in the secret comers of the 
soul, and to show my reader those methods 
by which he may arrive at a true and im- 
partial knowledge of himself. The usual 
means prescribed for this purpose are to 
examine ourselves by the rules which are 
lidd down for our direction in sacred writ, 
and to compare our lives with the life of 
that person who acted up to the perfection 
of human nature, and is the standing ex- 
ample, as well as the great guide and in- 
structor, of those who receive his doctrines, 
Though these two heads cannot be too 



much insisted upon, I shall but just mention 
them, ance they have been handled by 
many great and eminent writers. 

I would therefore propose the following 
methods to the consideration of such as 
would find out their secret faults, and make 
a true estimate of themselves. 

In the first place, let them conader well 
wliat are the characters which they bear 
among their enemies. Our fiiends very 
often natter us, as much as our own hearts. 
They either do not see our faults o"" con- 
ceal them from us, or soften them by their 
representations, after such a manner that 
we think them too trivial to be taken notice 
of. An adversary, on the contrary, makes 
a stricter search into us, discovers every 
flaw and imperfection in our tempers; and 
though his malice may set them in too strong 
a light, it has generally some ground for 
what it advances. A friend exaggerates a 
man'svirtues, an enemy inflames ms crimes. 
A wise man should give a just attention to 
both of them, so far as they may tend to the 
improvement of one, and the diminution of 
the other. Plutarch has written an essay on 
the benefits which a man may receive fi-om 

nemies, and, among the good fruits of 
enmity, mentions this in particular, that by 
the reproaches which it casts upon us we 
see the worst Mde of ourselves, and open 

lyes to several blemishes and defects ir. 

lives and conversations, which we 
should not have observed without the help 
of such ill-natured monitors. 
In order likewise to come at a true know 
dge of ourselves, we should consider on 
the other hand how far we may deserve the 
■raises and approbations which the world 
_estow upon ns; whether the actions they 
celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy 
'ves; and how far we are really pos- 

d of the virtues which gain us applause 
among those with whom we converse. Such 
a reflection is absolutely necessary, if we 
consider how apt we are either to value or 
condemn ourselves by the opinions of oUiers, 
and to sacrifice the reportof our own hearts 
■ the judgment of the world. ■ 
In Uie next place, that we may not de- 
:ive ourselves in a point of so much im- 
portance, we should not lay too great a 
stress on any supposed virtues we possess 
that are of a doubtful nature : and such we 
may esteem all those in which multitudes 
'" ~" jn dissent from us, who are as good and 

as ourselves. We should always act 

great cautiousness and circumspection 
in points where it is not impossible that 
we may be deceived. Intemperate !:eal, 
bigotry, and persecution for any party or 
opinion, how praise-worthy soever they 
mav appear to weak men of our own prin- 
cipleSj produce infinite calamities among 
mankind, and are lughly criminal in their 

nature: and yet how many persons 

ent for piety suffer such monsti'ous and 
absurd prin-iples of action to take root in 
their minds under the colour of virtues'. 
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knew any party so just and reasonable, 
a man could follow it in its height and 
lence, and at the same time be innoccn 

We should likewise be very apprehen 
of those actions which proceed from natural 
constitutions, favourite passions, particular 
education, or whatever promotes our world- 
\y interest or advantage. In these and the 
like cases, a man's judgment is easily per- 
verted, and a wrong bias hung upon his 
mind. These are the inlets of prejudice, 
the unguarded avenues of the mind, by 
which a thousand errors and secret faults 
find admission, without being observed or 
taken notice of. A wise man will suspect 
those actions to which he is directed by 
something beades reason, and always ap- 
prehend some concealed evil in every reso- 
lution that is of a disputable nature, when 
it is conformable to his particular temper, 
his aze, or way of life, or when it favours 
hispleasure or his profit. 

There is nothing of greater importance to 
us than thus diligently to sift our thoughts, 
and examine all these dark i-ecesses of the 
mind, if we would establish our souls in 
such a solid and substantia! virtue, as will 



I shall conclude this essay with observing 
that the two kinds of hypocrisy I have hei'e 
spoken of, namely, that of deceiving the 
world, and that of imposing on oursdves, 
are touched with wonderfol beauty in the 
hundred and thirty-ninth psalm. The folly 
of the first kind of hypocrisy is there set 
forth by reflections on God's omniscience 
and omnipresence, which are celebrated in 
as noble strains o! poetry as any other 1 
ever met with, either sacred or profane. 
The other kind of hypocris_y, whereby a 
man deceives himself, is intimated in tlie 
two last verses, where Uie psalmist ad- , 
dresses himself to the great Searcher of 
hearts in that emphatiral petition: 'Try 
me, O Godl and seek the ground of my 
heart; prove me, and examine my thoughts. 
Look well if there be any way of wicked- 
ness in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting. ' L. 
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Latot anguia in heiba.—Firg. Ec!. ill. 93, 

There's a snake in ihe grass.— English Pmirt, 
It should, methinks, preserve modesty 
and its interests in the world, that the trans- 
gression of it always creates oflence; and 
the ven' purposes of wantonness are de- 
feated by a carriage which has in it so 
much boldness, as to intimate that fear and 
reluctance are quite extinguished in an ob- 

I'ect which woidd be otherwise desirable 
t was said of a wit of the last age, 

It prevailiDg gentle att. 



Which 



lo Ihe d 



This prevailing gentie art was made up 
of complaisance, courtship, and artful con- 
formity to the modesty of a woman's man- 
ners. Rusticity, broad expression and fc^ 
ward obtrusion, offend those of education, 
and make the transgressors odious to all 
who have merit enough to attract regard. 
It is in tl«3 taste that the scenery is so 
beautifully ordered in the description which 
Antony makes in the dialogue between him 
and Dolabella, of Cleopatra in her barge. 

' Her gal\ey down Ihe silver Cldnos row'd : 

The tackling rilk. Ibc nreamere wav'd with gold : 

The gentle winds were lodg'd in iKirpta sails ; 

Her n; mphe, like Nereids.roundhercouch were plac'd 

Where she. another sea-bom Venus, lay ; 

Site laf, and lean'd lier chssk npon her hand. 

As if, secure oT alt beholders' hearls. 
Neglecling she conld take them. Boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fenning with their painted winga the wiiids 
That playMalKHit bellies; butifehe smil'd, 
A darting glory aeent'd lo blaze abroafl, 
That men's desiring eyes were never weary'd, 
Bill hung upon the oWect. "■-—"" 
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Here the imagination is warmed with all 
the objects presented, and yet there is no 
thing that is luscious, or what raises any 
idea more loose than that of a beautiful 
woman set off^ to advantage. The like, or a 
more delicate and careful spirit of modesty, 
appears in the following passage in one of 
Mr. Phillips's pastorals. 

Btealheagfll ye winds! ye waters, gently flow ! 
ShieWher.yetrecBl ye flowers, around her jrowl 
Yeswains,! beg you pass In sllente byl 

Derfre is corrected when there is a ten 
derness or admiration expressed which par- 
takes the pasMon. Licentious language has 
sometliing brutal in it, which disgraces 
humanity, and leaves us in the condition of 
the savages in the field. But it may be 
asked. To what good use can tend a dis- 
course of this kind at all? It is to alarm 
chaste ears against such as have, what is 
above called, the 'prevailing gentle art.* 
Masters of that talent are capable of cloth- 
ing their thoughts in so soft a dress, and 
something so distant from the secret pur- 
pose of thdr heart, that the imagination of 
the unguarded is touched with a fondness, 
which grows too insensibly to be resisted. 
Much care and concern for the lady's wel 
fai-e, to seem afrdd lest she should be an- 
noyed by the very idr which surrounds her, 
anil this uttered rather with kind looks, 
d expressed by an interjection, nn 'ah,' 
an ' oh,' at some Uttle hazard in moving 
making a step, than in any direct pro- 
fession oflove, are the methods of skilful 
admirers. They are honest aits when their 
purpose is such, but infamous when misap- 
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n has had her 
coverably won, by men who have not made 
one advance wtuch ties their admirers, 
■hough the females languish with the 



warning agwnst agreeable company of the 
other sex, except they are well acquainted 
with their characters. Women may dis- 
guise it if they think fit; and the more to do 
it, they may be angry at me for saying it; 
but I say it is natural to them, that they 
have no manner of approbation of r" " 
without some degree of love. For this 

son he is dangerous to be entertained 

friend or vi^tant, who is capable of gaining 
any eminent esteem or observation, though 
it be never so remote from pretensions as a 
lover. If a man's heart has not the abhor- 
rence of any treacherous design, he may 
easily improve approbation into kindness, 
and kindness into passion. There may pos- 
sibly be no manner of love between them in 
the ej'es of all their acquaintance; no, it is 
all friendship; and yet they may be as fond 
as shepherd and shepherdess, in a pastoral, 
but still the nymph and the sw^n may be 
to each other, no other, I warrant you, than 
Py lades and Orestes. 

■ When Lncy derka with flowers her ivrelline breast. 

And on Her elhow leans, disBombling rest ; 



Condemn me, sSephcida, if I 
Such good offices as the 
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It is the permission o u h ui 

that makes a young woman m h 

arms of her husband, af d pp m 

ment of four or five pass w h h 
successively had for different men.before she 
is prudentially g^ven to him for whom she 
has neither love nor friendship. For what 
should a poor creature do that has lost all 
her friends? There's Marinet the agree- 
able has, to my knowledge, had a friend- 
ship for lord Welford, which had like to 
break her heart; then she had so great a 
friendship for colonel Hardy, that she could 
not endure any woman else should do any 
thing but rml at him. Many and fatal have 
been cUsasters between friends who have 
fallen out, and these resentments are more 
keen than ever those of other men can pos- 
ably be; but in this it happens unfortu- 
nately, that as there ought to be nothing 
concealed from one friend to another, the 
friends of different sexes very often find 
fatal effects from their unanimity. 

For my part, who study to pass life in as 
much innocence and tranquillity as I can, I 
^un the company of agreeable women as 
much as possible; and must confess that I 



have, though a tolerable good philosopher, 
but a low opinion of Platonic love: for 
which reason 1 thought it necessary to give 
myfdr readers a caution against it, having, 
to my great concern, observed the waist 
of a Platonist lately swell to a roundness 
which is inconsistent with that philosophv 
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I SHALL publish for the entertainment of 
this day, an odd sort of a packet, which I 
have just received from one of my female 
correspondents. 

•Mr. Spectator, — Since you have often 
confessed that you are not displeased your 
papers should sometimes convey the com- 
plaints of distressed lovers to each other, I 
am in hopes you will favour one who gives 
you an undoubted instance of her reforma- 
tion, and at the same time a convincing 
Eroof of the happy influence your labours 
ave had over the most incorrigible part 
of the most incorrigible sex. Tor must 
know, sir, I am one of that species of wo- 
men, whom you have often characterized 
under the name of "jilts," and that I send 
you these lines as well to do public penance 
for having so long continued in a known 
error, as to beg pardon of the party of- 
fended. I the rather choose this way, he- 
's the tc 



see by the letter he s 
after I had discarded him; which I thought 
fit to send you a copy of, tiiat you might 
the better know the wnole case. 

' I must further acqudnt you, that before 
I jilted him, there had been the greatest 
intimacy between us for a year and a half 
together, during all which time I cherished 
his hopes, and indulged his flame. I leave 

— -- —less, after this, what must be his 

- — J- , when upon his pressing for my 

full consent one day, I toldT lum I wondered 
what could make him fancy he had ever 
any place in my affections. His own sex 
allow him sense, and all ours good-breed- 
ing. His person is such as might, without 
vanity, make him believe himself not inca- 
pable of being beloved. Our fortunes, in- 

'ighed in the nice scale of interest, 
aiactly equal, which by Uie way 
rue cause of my jilting nim; and! 
had the assurance to acquaint him with the 
following maxim, that I should always be- 
lieve that man's passion to be the most 
violent, who could offer me the largest set- 
tlement. I have since changed my opinion, 
and have endeavoured to let h'm know s< 
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much by several letters, bu^ the barbarous 
man has refused them all; so that I have 
110 way left of writing to him but by your 
assistMice. If you canbringJiim about once 
more, I promise to send you dl gloves and 
favours, and shall desire the favour of Sir 
Roger and yourself to stand as godfathers 
to my fii-st boy, I am, Mr, your most ot - 
dient humble servant, 

'AMORET.' 



ques 



Philander to jimorel. 
' Madam, — I am so surprised : 









t tiie 
: yes- 
terday, that I am still at a loss what to say 
to it. At least my answer would tie too long 
to trouble you with, as it would come from 
a person, who, it seems, is so very ini^ffer- 
ent to you. Instead of it, I shall only re- 
commend to your conaderation the opinion 
of one wliose sentiments on these matters I 
have often heard yousayareextremetv just. 
" A generous and constant passion, says 
your favourite author, " in an agreeabli 
lover, where tliere is not too great a dispa^ 
rity in their circumstances, is the greatest 
blessing that can befal a person beloved: 
and if overlooked in one, may perhaps 
never be found in another. " 

'I do not, however, at all despair of being 
very shortly much better beloved by you 
than Antenor is at present; ance, when- 
ever my fortune shall exceed his, you were 
pleased to intimate, your passion would in- 
crease accordingly. 

• The world has seen me shamefully lose 
that time to please a ficltie woman, which 
might have been employed much more to 
my credit and advant^e in other pursuits. 
I shall therefore take the liberty to acquaint 
you, however harsh it may sound in a 
lady's ears, that though your love-fit should 
happen to return, unless you could contrive 
a way to maie your recantation as well 
known to the puolic as they are already 
apprized of the manner with which you 
have treated me, you shall never more see 
'PHILANDER.' 

^moret to Philander. 

'Sir, — Upon reflection, I find theinjury 
I have done both to you and myself to be 
so great, that, though the part I now act 
may appear contrary to that decorum usu- 
ally (^served by our sex, yet I purposely 
break through all rules, that my repentance 
may in some measure equal my crime. I 
assure you, that in my present hopes of 
recovenngyou. Hook upon Antenor'sestate 
with contempt. The fop was here yester- 



the fields, and gardens, ■without Philander, 
afford no pleasure to the unhappy 

'AMORET.' 
• I must desire you, dear Mr. Spectator, 
to publish this my letter (o Philander as 
soon as possible, and to assure him that I 
know nothing at all of the death of his rich 
uncle in Gloucestershire.' X. 
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Ipsa Bihi iraflil Speclalor. 

Sent by the Spectator to himself. 
Were I to jniblish all the advertisements 
I receive from c^erent hands, and per- 
sons of difiFerent circumstances and quality, 
the very mention of them, without rdlec- 
tions on the several subjects, would r^se all 
the passions which can be felt by human 
minds. As instances of tWs, I shall give 
you two or three letters; tlie writers of 
which can have no recourse to any legal 
power for redress, and seem to have writ- 
ten rather to vent their sorrow than to re- 
ceive consolation. 

.'Mb Spectator, — lamayoungwoman 
of hieauty and quality, and suitably married 
to a gentleman who doats on me. But this 
person of mine is the object of an unjus-t 
passion in a nobleman who is very intimate 
with my husband. This friendship gives 
him very easy access and frequent oppor - 
tunities of entertaining me apart. My heart 
is in the utmost anguish, and my face is 
coveredover withe nfusiou, when I impart 
to you another circumstance, which is, that 
my mother, the most mercenary of all wo- 
men, is gained by this false friend of mv 
husband's to soliat me for him. I am fre- 
quentiy chid by the poorbelievingman, my 
husband, for showing an impatience of his 
friend's company; and I am never alone 
with my motlieT, but she tells me stories oi 
the discretionary part of the world, and 
such-a-one, and such-a-one, who are guilty 
of as much as she advises me to. She laughs 
at my astonishment; and seems to hint to 
me, that, as virtuous as she has always ap- 

E eared, I am not the daughter of her hus- 
and. It is possible that printing this letter 
may relieve me from the unnatural impor- 
tunity of my mother, and the perfidious 
courtship of my husband's friend. I have 
1 unfeigned love of virtue, and am resolved 
preserve my innocence. The only way 
can tiiink of to avdd the fatal conse- 



. ., .1, that, amidst all thtar confu- 
sion, you will discover such a tenderness 
in mihe, as none can imitate but those who 
love. I shall be all this month at lady 
D— -'s in the country; but the woods. 



avoidmyhusband'sfatalre _ ^ 

tlie man who attempts to abuse him, and 
the shame of expoang a parent to infamy. 
The persons concerned will know these cir- 
cumstances relate to them; and thouB-h the 
regard to virtue is dead in them, I have 
some hopes from their fear of shame upon 
reading this in your paper; which I conjure 
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publish, if you have anj' compassion 
ir injured vii-tuc. 

•SYLVIA." 
' Mr. Spectator, — I am the husband 
of a woman of merit, but am fallen in love, 
as they call it, with a lady of her acquaint- 
ance, who is going to be married to a gen- 
tleman who deserves her. I am in a trust 
relatingto this lady's fortune, which makes 
my concurrence in this matter necessary; 
but I have so irresistible a rage and envy 
rise in me when I con^der lus future hap- 
piness, that agfunst all reason, equity, and 
common justice, I am ever playing me.— 
tricks to suspend the nuptials. I have i 
m::.iner of hopes for myself; Emilia, for 
.'11 call her, is a woman of the most stri 
virtue; her lover is a gentleman whom of 
all others I could wish my friend; but envy 
and jealousy, though placed so unjustly, 
waste my very being; and, with the tor- 
ment and sense of a demon, I am ever 
cursing what I cannot but approve. I wish 
it were the beginning of repentance, that I 
sit down and describe my present disposi- 
tion with so hellish an aspect: but at pre- 
sent the destruction of these two excellent 
persons wouldbemore welcome to me than 
their happiness. Mr. Spectator, pray let 
me have a paper on these terrible ground- 
less sufferings, and do all you can to ex- 
orcise crowds who are in some degree 
" " 1. CANIBAL.' 



'Mh. Spectator, — I have no other 
means but this to express my thanks to one 
man, and my resentment against another. 
My circumstances are as follow: I have 
been for five years last past courted by a 
gentleman of greater fortune than I ought 
to expect, as the market for women goes. 
Vou must, to be sure, have observed people 
who live in that sort of way, as all their 
friends reckon it will he a match, and are 
marked out by all the world for each other. 
In this view we have been regarded for 
some time, and I have above these three 
years loved him tenderly. As he is very 
careful of his fortune, I always thought he 
lived in a near manner, to lay up what he 
thought was wanting in my fortune to make 
up what he might expect in another. 
Within these few months I have observed 
his carriage very much altered, and he 
has affected a certain air of getting me 
alone, and talking with a mighty profusion 
of passionate words, how I am not to be re- 
sisted longer, how irresistible his wishes 
are, and Uie like. As long as I have been 
acqu^nted with him, I could not on such 
occasions say downright to him, "You 
know you may make me yours when you 
please. " But the other night he with great 
frankness and impudence expMned to me, 
that he thought of me only as a mistress. 
1 answered this declaration as it deserved; 
upon which he only doubled the terms on 
which he proposed my yielding. When 
my angev heightened upon him, he told me 



he was sony he had made so little use of 
the unguarded hours we had been together 
so remote from company; "as, indeed," 
continued he, "so we are at present" I 
flew from him to a neighbouring gentle- 
woman's house, and though her husband 
was in the room, threw myself on a couch, 
and burst into a passion of tears. My friend 
desired her husband to leave the room. 
"But," swd he, "there is something so 
extraordinary in this, that I will partfie in 
the affliction; and be it what it will, she is 
so much your friend, she knows she mav 
command what sendees I can do her. 
The man sat down by me, and spoke so 
like a brother, that I told him my whole 
affliction. He spoke of the injury done me 
with so much inaignation, and animated me 
against the love he said he saw I had for 
the wretch who would have betrayed me, 
with so much reason and humanity to my 
weakness, that I doubt not of my persever- 
ance. His wife and he are my comforters, 
and I am under no more restraint in thar 
company' than if I were alone; and I doubt 
not out m a small time contempt and hatred 
will take place of the remains of affection 
to a rascsu. I am, sir, your affectionate 
reader, DORINDA.' 

'Ma. SpECTATOH, — I had the misfor 
tune to be an uncle before I knew ray 
nephews from ray nieces: and now we are 
grown up to better acquaintance, they deny 
me the respect they owe. One upbraids 
me with being their familiar, another will 
hardly be persuaded that I am an uncle, a 
third calls me littie uncle, and a fourth teJts 
me there is no duty at all due to an uncle. 
I have a brother-in-law whose son will win 
all my affection, unless you shall think this 
worthy of your cognizance, and will be 
pleasM to prescribe some rules for our 
future redpvocal behaviour. It will be 
worthy the particularity of your genius to 
lay down some rules for his conduct who 
was, as it were, born an old man; in which 
you will much oblige, sir, your most obe- 

'•CORNELIUS NEPOS.' 
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Whem I consider this great city in its 
several quarters and divisions, I look upon 
it as an affiregate of various nations dis- 
tinguished fi-om each other by their respec- 
tive customs, manners, and interests. The 
courts of two countries do not so much dif- 
fer from one another, as the court and city, 
in their peculiar ways of life and conversa- 
tion. Inshort, the inhabitants ofSt. James's, 
notwithstanding they live under the same 
laws, and speak the same language, are a 
distinct people from those ot Cheapside, 
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who are Okewiae removed from those of 
the Temple on one side, and those of 
Smithfield on the other, by several cli- 
mates and degrees in their -way of thinking 
and conversing together. 

For this reason, when any public affair 
13 upon the anvil, I love to hear the reflec- 
tions that arise upon it in the several dis- 
tricts and parishes of London and West- 
minster, and to ramble up and down a 
whole day toother, in order to make myself 
acquainted with the opinions of myingenious 
countrymen. By this means I know the 
faces of all the principal politidans within 
the bills of mortality; and as every coffee- 
house has some particular statesman be- 
longing to it, who IS the mouth of the street 
where he lives, I alwa.ys take care to place 
myself near him, in order to know his 
judgment on the present posture of affairs. 
The last progress that I made with this in- 
tention was about three months ago, when 
we had a current report of the king of 
France's death. As I foresaw this would 
produce a new face of things in Europe, 
and many curious speculations in our Bri- 
tish coffee-houses, I was very desirous to 
learn the thoughts of our most eminent 
politicians on that occasion. 

That I might begin as near the foiuitain- 
head as possible, I first of all called in at St 
James's, where I found the whole outward 
room in a buzz of politics. The specula- 
tions were but very indifferent towards the 
door, but grew finer as you advanced to 
the upper end of the room, and were so 
very much improved by a knot of theorists, 
who sat in the inner room, within the 
steams of the cotFee-pot, that I there heard 
the whole Spanish mmiarchy disposed of, 
and all the line of Bourbon provided for in 
(ess than a quarter of an hour. 

I afterwai^s called in at St. Giles's, where 
[ saw a board of French gentlemen sitting 
upon the life and death of their grand 
inonarque. Those among them who had 
espoused the whig interest, very positively 
affirmed, that he departed this life about a 
Week since, and therefore proceeded with- 
out any further delay to the release of their 
fViends in the galleys, and to their own re- 
establishment; hut, finding they could not 
aip-ee among themselves, I proceeded on 
n.y intended progress. 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man's I saw an 
alerle young fellow that cocked his hat 
upon a friend of his who entered just at the 
same time with myself, and accosted him 
after the following manner: 'Well, Jack, 
the old prig is dead at last. Sharp's the 
word. Now or never, boy. Up to the walls 
of Paris directly.' With several other deep 
.'eflections of the same nature. 

I met with veiT littie variation in the 
politics between Charing-cross and Covent- 
garden. And upon my going into Will's, I 
found their discourse was gone off from the 
death oif the French king to that of mon- 
sieur Boileau, Racine, Comeille and seve- 



ral other poets, whom they regi'etted on 
this occasion, as persons who would have 
obliced the world with very noble elegies 
on the death of so great a prince, and so 
eminent a patron of Teaming. 

At a COTee-house near the Temple, I 
found a couple of young gentlemen engaged 
very smartljf in a dispute on the succession 
to the Spanish monarchy. One of them 
seemed to have been retained as an advo- 
cate for the duke of Amou, the other for 
his imperial majesty. They were both for 
regulatmg the title to that kingdom by the 
statute laws of England; but finding them 
going out of my depth, I passed forward to 
St Paul's church-yard, where I listened 
with great attention to a learned man, who 
gave the company an account of the de- 
plorable state of France during the minority 
of the deceased king, 

J then turned on mv right hand into Fish- 
street, where the cliief politician of that 
quarter, upon hearing the news, (after 
having taken a pipe oi tobacco, and rumi- 
nated for some time,) 'If,' says he, 'the 
king of France is certainly dead, we shall 
have plenty of mackerel this season; our 
fishery will not he disturbed by privateers, 
as it has been for these ten yeara past' He 
afterwards considered how the death of 
this great man would affect our pilchards, 
and by several other remarks infused a 
general joy into his whole audience. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffee-house, 
that stood at the upper end of a narrow 
lane, where I met with a nonjuror, e 
very warmly with a lace-man who w 
great support of a neighbouring conven- 
ticle. The niatter in debate was, whether 
the late French king was most like Augus- 
tus C^sar or Nero, The controversy was 
carried on with great heat on both sides; 
and as each of them looked upon me very 
frequently during the cour;"^ of their de- 
bate, I was under some apprehenaon that 
they would appeal to me, and therefore 
laid down my penny at the bar, and made 
the best of my way to Cheapside. 

I here gazed upon the signs for some 
time before I found one to my purpose. 
The first object I met in the coffee-room 
was a person who expressed a great grief 
for the death of the French king : but upon 
explaining himself, I found his sorrow did 
not arise from the loss of the monarch, but 
from his having sold out of the bank about 
three days before he heard the news of it. 
Upon which a haberdasher, who was the 
oi'acle of the coffee-house, and had his cir- 
cle of admirers about him, called several to 
witness that he had declared his opinion 
above a week before, that the French king 
was cert^nly dead; to which he added, 
that, con^dering.the late advices we had 
received from France, it was impossible 
that it could be otherwise. As he was 
laying these together, and dictating to his 
hearers with great authority, there came in 
a gentieman from Garraway's, who told us 
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that there were several letters from France 
just come in, witli advice that the king 
in good health, and was gone out a-hunting 
the very morning; the post came awa;f! 
upon which the haberdasher stole off his 
hat that hung upon a wooden peg bv him, 
and retired to his shop with gi-eat conmsion. 
This intelligence put a stop to my travels, 
which 1 had prosecuted with so much satis- 
faction; not being a little pleased to hear so 
many different opinions upon so great an 
event, and to observe how natur^y upon 
such a piece of news every one is apt to 
consider it with regard to his particular 
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Nature doesnothingin vain: tbeCreator 
of the universe has appointed every thing to 
a certtun use and purpose, and determined 
it to a settled course and sphere of action, 
from which if it in the least deviates, it be- 
comes unfit to answer those ends for which 
it was designed. In like manner it is in the 
dispositions of society, the civil economy is 
formed in a chain as well as the natural; 
and in dther case the breach but of one link 
puts the whole in some disorder. It is, I 



. ..Jtfit for, and for which 

never designed them. 

Every man has one or more qualities 
which may make him useful both to him- 
self and others. Nature never fails of 
pointing them out; and while the infant 
continues under her guardianship, she 
brings hira on in his way, and then olTers 
herself as a guide in what remains of the 
journey; if h"* proceeds in that course he 
can hardly miscarry. Nature makes good 
her engagements: for, as she never pro- 
mises what she is not able to perform, so 
she never fails of performing what she pro- 
mises. But the misfortune is, men despise 
what they may be masters of, and affect 
what they are not fit for; they reckon 
themselves already possess^ of what their 
genins inclined them to, and so bend all 
their ambition to excel in what is out of 
their reach. Thus they destroy the use of 
their natural talents, in the same manner 
as covetous men do their quiet and repose: 
they can enjoy no satisfaction in what they 
liave, because of the absurd inclination they 
are po^ssed with for what they have not, 

Cieanthes has good sense, a great memo- 
ly, and a coistitution capable cff the closest 
application. In a word, there was no pro- 
fession in which Cieanthes might not have 
made a very good figure; but this won't 
satisfy him; lie takes up an unaccountable 

Vol.. II. 17 



fondness for the character of a fine gentle- 
man; all his thoughts are bent upon this; 
instead of attending a dissection, frequent- 
ing the courts of justice, or studying the 
fathers, Cieanthes reads plays, dances, 
dresses, and spends his time m drawing- 
rooms; instead of being a good lawyer, di- 
vine, orphysician, Cieanthes is a dowmight 
coxcomb, and will remdn to all that know 
him a contemptible example of talents mis- 
applied. It IS to this affectation the world 
owes its whole race of coxcombs. Nature 
in her whole drama never drew such a part; 
she has sometimes made a fool, but a cox- 
comb is always of a man's own making, by 
applying his talents otherwise than Nature 
designed, who ever bears a high resentment 
for being put out of her course, and never 
fdls of taking her revenge on those that do 
so. Opposing her tendency in the applica- 
tion of a man^ parts has the same success 
as declining from her course in the produc 
tion of vegetables, by the assistance of art 
and a hot-aed. We may possibly extort an 
unwilling plant, or an untimely salad; but 
how weak, how tasteless and insipid. Just 
as indpid as the poetry of Valerio, Valerio 
had an universal character, was genteel, 
had learning, thought justiy, spoke cor- 
rectly; it was believed there was nothing 
in which Valerio did not excel; and it was 
so fer true, that there was but one; Valerio 
had no genius for poetry, yet he is resolved 
to be a poet; he writes verses, and takes 
great pains to convince the town that Vale- 
rio is not that extraordinary person he was 
taken for. 

If men would be content to graft upon 
Nature, and asast her operations, what 
mighty effects miglit we expect! Tully 
would not stand so much alone in oraton-, 
Virgil in poetry, or Cisar in war. To 
build upon Nature, is laying a foundation 
upon a rock; every thing disposes itself into 
order as it were of course, and the whole 
work is half done as soon as undertaken. 
Cicero's genius inclined him to oratory, 
Virgil's to follow the tran of the Muses; 
they piously obeyed the admonition, and 
were rewarded. Had Virgil attended the 
bar, his modest and ingenuous virtue would 
surely have made but a very indifferent 
figure; and Tully's declamatory inclination 
would have been as useless in poetiy. Na- 
ture, if left to herself, leads us on in the best 
course, but will do nothing by compulsion 
and constraint; and if we are not always 
satisfied to go her way, we are always the 
greatest sufferers by it. 

Wherever nature designs a production, 
she always disposes seeds proper for it, 
which are as absolutely necessary to the 
formation of any moral or intellectual ex- 
cellence, as they are to the being and 
growth of plants, and I know not by what 
fate and folly it is, that men are taught not 

reckon him equally absurd that will write 

rses in spite of Nature, with that gar- 
dener that should undertime to raise a jon- 
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qml or tulip without the help of their respec- 

As there is no good or bad Quality that 
does not affect both sexes, so it is not to be 
imagined but the fair sex rnust have suf- 
fer^ by an affectation of this 
least as much 

nppositecharactersofCicUa and Iras; Cffilia 
has all the charms of person, together with 
an abundant sweetness of nature, but wants 
wit, and has a verv ill voice; Iras is uglj 
and unfuenteel, but nas wit and good sense. 
If CiElia would be silent, her beholder^ 
would adore her; if Iras would talk, her 
hearers would admire her; but Cslia's 
tongue runs incessantly, while Iras gives 
herself silent drs and soft languors, so that 
it is difficult to persuade oneself that Cilia 
has beauty, and Iras wit; each neglects her 
own excellence, and is ambitious of the 
other's character; Iras would be thought 
have as much beauty as C^lia, and Ciflia 

le of this affectation 



. f hey 

are unfit for what they were designed, but 
they assign themselves to what they are 
not fit for; and, instead of making a very 
good figure one way, make a very ridi- 
culous one another. If Semanthe would 
have been satisfied with her natural com- 

Elerion, she might still have been cele- 
rated by the name of the olive beauty; 
but Semanthe has taken up an affectation 
to white and red, and is now distinguished 
by the character of the lady that pwnts so 
well. In a word, could the world be re- 
formed to the obedience of that femed dic- 
tate, ' Follow Nature, ' which the oracle of 
Delphos pronounced to Cicero, when he 
consulted what course of studies he should 
pursue, we should see almost every man as 
eminent in his proper sphere as Tully was 
in his, and should m a very short time find 
impertinence and affectation banished from 
among the women, and coxcombs and false 
characters from among the men. For my 
part I could never conader this preposter- 
ous repugnancy to Nature any otherwise, 
than not only as the greatest folly, but also 
one of the most heinous crimes, ance it is a 
direct opposition to the disposition of Pro- 
vidence, and (as Tully expresses it) like 
the sin of the giants, an actual rebellion 
against heaven. Z. 
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highly obliged to that excel- 
lent artist, for having shown us the Italian 
music in its perfection, as well as for that 
generous approbation he lately gave to an 
opera of our own country, in which the 
composer endeavoured to do justice to the 
beauty of the words, by following that noble 
example, which has been set him by the 
greatest foreign masters in that art. 

I could heartily wish there was the same 
application and endeavours to cultivate and 
improve our church-music as l^ve been 
lately bestowed on that of the stage. Our 
composers have one very great incitenient 
to it. They are sure to meet witli excel- 
lent words, and at the same time a wonder- 
ful variety of them. There is no passion 
that is not finely expressed in those parts 
of the inspired writings, which are proper 
for divine songs and anthems. 

There is a certain coldness and indiffer- 
ence in the phrases sf our European lan- 
guages, when they are compared with the 
oriental forms of speech; and it happens 
very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run 
into the English tongue with a particular 
grace and beauty. Our language has re- 
ceived innumerableelegances andimprove- 
ments, from that infusion of Hebraisms, 
which are derived to it out of the poetica' 
passages in holy writ. They give a force 
and energy to our expression, warm and ani 
-language, and convey our thoughts 
ardent and intense phrases, than 
any that are to be met with in our own 
tongue. There is something so pathetic in 
this kind of diction, that it often sets the 
mind in aflame, and makes our hearts bum 
within us. How cold and dead does a 
prayer appear, that is composed in the 
most elegant and polite forms of speech, 
which are natural to our tongue, when it is 
not heightened by that solemnity of phrase 
_,. , _,. ^ j^ drawn from the sacred writ- 
It has been said by some of the an- 
dents, that if the gods were to talk with 
men, they would certainly speak in Plato's 
style; but I think we may say with justice, 
that when mortals converse with their Cre- 
ator, they cannot do it in so proper a style 
. in that of the holy scriptures. 
If any one would judge of the beauties of 
poetry that are to be met with in the divine 
writings, and examine how kindly the He- 
brew manners of speech mix and incorpo- 
rate with the Enclish language; after having 
perused the book of Psalms; let Ijim read 
a literal translation of Horace or Pindar. 
He will find in these two last such, an ab- . 
surdity and confusion of style, with such a 
comparative poverty of imafflnation, as will 
make him very sensible of what I have been 
here advancing. 
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Since we have therefore sucli a treasury 
of words, so beautiful in themselves, and so 
proper for the Mrs of music, I cannot but 
wonder that persons of distmction should 
give so little attention and encouragement 
to that kind of music, which would have its 
foundation in reason, and which would im- 
prove our virtue in proportion as it raises 
our delight. The passions that are excited 
by ordinary compositions generally flow 
fr(jm such silly and absucd occasions, that a 
man is ashamed to reflect upon them se- 
riously; but the fear, the love, the sorrow, 
the indignation, that are awakened in the 
mind hy hymns and anthems, make the 
heart better, and proceed from such causes 
as are altogether reasonable and praisewor- 
thy. Pleasure and duty ^ hand in hand, 
and the greater our satisfaction is, the 
greater is our religion. 
■ Music among those who are styled the 
chosen people was a religious art. The 
songs of Sion, which we have reason to be- 
lieve were in high repute among the courts 
of the eastern monarchs, were nothing else 
but psalms and pieces of poetry that adored 
or celebrated the Supreme Beuig. The 
greatest conqueror in the holv nation, after 
the manner of the old Grec3(n lyrics, did 
not only compose the words <^ his divine 
odes, but generally set them to music him- 
self: after which, his works, though they 
were consecrated to the tabernacle, became 
the national entertainment, as well as the 
devotion of the people. 

The first original of the di-ama was a re- 
lirious worship, consisting only of a chorus, 
which was nothing else out a hymn to a 
leity. As luxury and voluptuousness pre- 
vailed over innocence and rdigion, this form 
if worship degenerated into tragedies; in 
which however the chorus so far remem- 
bered its first office, as to brand every thing 
that was vicious, and recommend every 
thing that was laudable, to intercede with 
lieaven for the innocent, and to implore its 
vengeance on the peojjle. 
■ Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how 
this art should bo applied, when they re- 
present the Muses as surrounding Jupiter, 
and warbling their h^ns about his throne. 
I might show, from innumerable passages 
in ancient writers, not only that vocal and 
instrumental muac were made use < " ' 
their religious worship, but that their ! 
favourite diversions were filled with songs 
and hymns to their respective deities. Had 
we frequent entertainments of this nature 
among us, they would not a little purify 
and exfdt our passions, give our thoughts a 
proper turn, and cherish those divine im- 
pulses in the soul, which every one feels 
that has not stifled them by sensual and 
immoral pleasures. 

Music; mhen thus applied, rwses noble 
hints in the mind of the hearer, and fills it 
with great conceptions. It strengthens de- 
votion, and advances praise into rapture, 
(■!igtl\ens out every act of worship, and 



produces more lasting and per . . ._. 
pressions in the mind, than uiose which au 
company any transient form of words that 
are uttered m the ordinarj- method of reli- 
gious worship. O. 
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The following letters bear a pleasing 
image of the joys and satisfactions of a pri- 
vate life, The first Is from a gentleman to 
a friend, for whom he has a very great re 
spect, and to whom he communicates the 
satisfact)Onhetakesinretirement;the other 

a letter to me, occawoned by an ode wiit- 
m hy my Lapland lover; this correspon- 
dent IS so kind as to translate another oi 
SchefFev's songs in a very agreeable man- 
ner. I publish them together, that the 
young and old may find something in the 
same paper which ma;^ be suitable to their 
respective tastes in solitude; for I know no 
fault in the description of ardent desires, 
provided they arc honourable. 

• Dear Sib, — You have obliged me with 
a very kind letter; by which I find you 
shift the scene of your ^fe from the town 
the country, and enjoy that mixed 
..ate, which wise men botli delight in and 
are qualified for. Methinksmostofthe phi- 
losophers and moralists have run too much 
into extremes in prtusing entirely either so- 
litude or public life; in the former, men ge- 
nel-ally grow useless by too much rest; and, 
in the latter, are destroyed by too much 
precipitation; as waters lying still putrify 
and are good for nothing; and running vio- 
lently on, do but the more mischief in their 
passage to others, and are swallowed up and 
lost the sooner themselves. Those wfe, 
like you, can make themselves useful to all 
states, should be like gentle streams, that 
not only glide thiwugh lonely vales and fo- 
rests, amidst the flocks and shepherds, but 
visit populous towns in their course, and are 
at once of ornament and service to them. 
But there is another sort of people who seem 
designed for solitude, those I mean who 
have more to hide than to show. As for 
my own part, I am one of those whom Se- 
neca says, ' Tarn umbratiles sunt, til flu 
tens in turbido esse quicquid in luce eet. 
Some men like pictures, are fitter for acor- 
ner than a full light; andl believe such as 
have a natural bent to solitude are like wa- 
ters, which may be forced into fountdns, 
and, exalted to a great height, may make a 
much nobler figure, and a much louder 
but after all run more smoothljj, 
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equally, and plentifully in their own natural 
course upon the ground. The considera- 
tJon of this would make me very well con- 
tented wth thepossession only of that quiet 
which Cowley calls the companion of ob- 
scurity; but whoever has the muses too for 
his companions can never be idle enough to 
be uneasy. Thus, sir, you see I would 
flatter myself into a good opinion of my 
way of living: Plutarch just now told 
that it is in human life as in a game al 
bles; one may wish he had the highest i 
but, if his chance be otherwise, lie is < 
to play it as well as he can, and make the 
beat of it. I am, sir, your most obliged and 
most humble servant.' 

'Mr. Spectator, — The town being so 
well pleased with the fine picture of artless 
love, which nature inspired the Laplander 
topMDtin the ode you lately printed, -- 
were in hopes that Uie ingemous trans' 
would have rfjliged it with the other 
which SchefFer has given us; but sine . 
has not, a much inferior hand has ventured 
to send you this. 

• It is a custom with the northern lovers 
to divert themselves ivith a song, whilst 
they journey Hiroiigh the fenny moors to 
pay a visit to their niistresses. This is ad- 
dressed by the lover to his rein-deer, which 
is the creature that in that country supplies 
the want of horses. The circumstances 
which successively present themselves to 
him in his way, are, I believe you will think, 
naturally interwoven. The anxiety of ab- 
sence, the glooraiijess of the roads, and his 
resolution of frequenting only those, since 
those only can carry him to the object of his 
desires; the dissatisfaction he expresses 
even at the greatest swiftness with whlfh 
he is carried, and his joyful surprise at an 
unexpected sight of his mistress as she is 
bathing, seem beautifully described in the 

'If those pretty images of rural nature 
are lost in the imitation, yet possibly you 
may think fit to let this supply the place of 
alongletter, when want of leisure, or indis- 
pjfeitionfor writing, will not permit our be- 
ing entertained by your own nand. I pro- 
pose such a time, because, though it is 
natural to have a fondness for what one does 
oneself, yet, I assure you, I would not have 
any thing of mine displace a angle line of 
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Plv, my Kin-deer, fly swifter than the wind, 
Thy tardy fe«l wing with my fierce desires 
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Eloquent words a graceful manner want. T. 

Most foreign writers, who have given 
any character of the English nation, what- 
ever vices they ascribe to it, allow, in ge- 
neral, that the people are naturallj^ mo- 
dest. It proceeds, perhaps, from this our 
national virtue, that our orators are observed 
to msjce use of less gesture or action than 
those of other countries. Our preachers 
stand stock still in the pulpit, and will not 
so much as move a finger to set off the best 
sermon in the world. We meet with the 
same speaking statues at our bars, and in 
all pulAic places of debate. Our words 
flow from us in a smooth continued stream, 
without thosestrainings of the voice, mo- 
tions of the body, and mdesty of the hand, 
which are so much celebrated in the ora- 
tors of Greece and Rome. We can talk of 
life and death in cold blood, and keep our 
temper in a discourse which turns upon 
every tiling that is dear to us. Though oiii 
zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and 
figures, it is not ableto stir a limb about us. 
I have heard it observed more than once, by 
those who have seen Italy, that an untra 
veiled Enrfishman cannot relish all the 
beauties of Italian pictures, because the pos- 
tures which are expressed in them are often 
such as are peculiar to that country. One 
who has not seen an Italian in the pulpit, will 
not know what to make of that noble ges- 
ture in Raphael's picture of St, Paul's 
preaching at Athens, where the apostle is 
represented aa lifting up both his arms, and 
pouring out the thunder of his rhetoinc 
amidst an audience of pagan philosophers 
It is certiun that proper gestures and vt 
hement exertions m the voice cannot be too 
much studied by a public orator. They are 
a kind of comment to what he utters, and 
enforce every thing he says, with weak 
hearers, better than the strongest ailment 
m make use of. They Keep the au- 
■£ awake, and fix their attention to whai 
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s delivered to them, at the same time that 
they show the speaker is in earnest, and af- 
fected himself with what he so passionately 
recommends to others. Violent gesture and 
vociferation naturally shake the hearts of 
the ig;norant, and fill them with a kind of 
religious horror. Nothing is more frequent 
than to see women weep and tremhle at the 
sight of a moving preacher, though he i: 
placed qmte out of their hearing; as ii 
England we very frequently see peopli 
lulled to sleep, with solid and elaborate 
discourses of piety, who would be warmed 
and transported out of themselves by the 
Dellowing and distortions of enthusiasm. 

If •oiisense, when accompanied with such 
an emotion of voice and body, has such an 
influence on men's minds, what might we 
not expect from mwiy of those admirable 
discourses which are printed in our tongui 
were they delivered with a becoming fei 
and with the most agreeable graces 



of VI 






.. . :old that the great Latin orator 
very much impaired his health by the late- 
rum contenlio, the vehemence of action, 
with which he used todeliver himself. The 
Creek orator was likewise so very famous 
for this particular in rhetoric, that one of 
his antagonists, whom he had banished from 
Athens, reading over the oration which had 
procured his banishment, and seeing his 
friends admire it, could not forbear asking 
them, if they were so much affected by the 
bare reading of it, how much more they 
would have Deen alarmed, had they heard 
him actually throwing out such a storm of 

How cold and dead a figure, in compari- 
son of these two great men, does an orator 
often make at the British bar, holding up 
his head with the most inapid serenity, and 
strokingthe sides of a long wig that reaches 
down to his middle ! The truth of it is, there 
is often nothing more ridiculous than the 
gestures of an English speaker: you see 
some of them running their hands into their 
pockets as far as ever they can thrust them, 
and others looking with great attention on a 
piece of paper that has nothing written on 
it; you may see man^ a smart rhetorician 
tuni ng h s hat in his hands, moulding it 
toseverald fferent cocks, examining some- 
t nes the 1 n ng of it, and sometimes the 
butt n du g the whole course of his 
1 1 ngue. A deaf man would think he was 
cheipe g 1 beaver, when perhaps he is 
talk ng of t e fate of the British nation. I 
remember when I was a young man, and 
used to trequent Westminster-hall, there 
was a counsellor who never pleaded with- 
out a piece of pack-thread in his hand, 
which he used to twist about a thumb or a 
finger all the while he was speaking: the 
wags of those days used to call it 'the 
thread of his discourse,' for he was unable 
to utter a woid without it. One of his 
clients, who was mor- merrv than wise. 



stole it from him one day in the midst of his 
pleading; but he had better have let it 
alone, for he lost his cause by his jest. 

I have all along acknowledged myself to 
be a dumb man, and therefore may be 
thought a very improper person to give 
rules for oratory; but I believe every one 
will agree with me in this, that we ought 
either to lay aside all kinds of gesture 
(which seems to be very suitable to the ge- 
nius of our nation,) or at least to make use 
of such only as are graceful and expressive. 
O. 
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Mn. SpECTAToa, — I have always been 
a very great lover of your speculations, as 
well in regard to the subject as to your man- 
of treating it. Human nature I always 
thought the most useful object of human 
reason; and to make the consideration of it 
pleasant and entert^ning, I always thought 
the best employment of human wit; other 
parts of philosophy may perhaps make us 
wiser, but this not only answers that end, 
but makes us better toa Hence it was that 
the oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest 
of aV men living, because he judiciously 
made choice of human nature for the object 
of his thoughts; an inquiry into which, as 
much exceeds all other learning, as it is of 
consequence to adjust the true nature 
._._ .neasures of right and wrong, than to 
settle the distances of the planets, and com 
pute the time of their circumvolutions. 
' One good effect that will immediately 
ie from a near observation of human 
ure, is, that we shall cease- to wonder at 
those actions which men are used to reckon 
wholly unaccountable; for, as nothing is 
produced without a cause, so by observing 
the nature and course of the passions, we 
shall be able to trace every action from its 
first conception to its death. We shall no 
—ore admire at the proceedings of Catiline 
Tiberius, when we know the one wa? 



follow their passions as naturally as light 
does heat, or as any other effect flows from its 
cause; reason must be employed in adjust- 
ing the passions, but they must ever remain 
the principles of action. 

' Tlie strange and absurd variety that is 
so apparent b men's actions, shows pl^nly 
they can never pi-oceed imme^ately from 
reason; so pure a fountain emits no such 
troubled waters: they must necessarily arise 
from the passions, which ore to the mind as 
the winds to a ship; they can only move it, 
and they too often destroy it: if fdr and 
gentle, they guide it into the harbour; if 
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contraly and funous, they overset it in the 
waves. In the same manner is the mind 
assisted, or endangered by the passions ; 
reason must then take the place rf pilot, 
and can never fail of securing her charge 
if she be not wanting to herself. The 
strength of the passions will never be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for complying with 
them: they were designed for subjection; 
and if a man suffers theni to get the upper 
band, he then betrays the liberty rf his own 

'As nature has framed the several spe- 
cies of being as it were in a chdn, so man 
seems to be placed aa the middle link be- 
tween angels and brutes. Hence he par- 
ticipates both of flesh and sprit by an 
admirable tie, which in him occasions per-' 
petual war of passions; and as man inclines 
to the angelic or brute part of his constitu- 
tion, he is then denominated good or bad, 
virtuous or wicked; if love, mercy, and 
good-nature prevail, they speak him of the 
angel: if hatred, cruelty, and envy pre- 
dominate, they declare his Kndred to the 
brute. Hence it was that some of the an- 
cients imagined, that as men in this life 
inclined more to the angel or the brute, so, 
after their death, they should transmigrate 
into the one or the other; and it would 
be no unpleasant notion to conader the 
several species of brutes, into which we 
may imagine that tyrants, misers, the 
proud, malicious, and ill-natured, might be 
changed, 

'As a consequence of this original, all 
passions are in ail men, but appear not in 
all; constitution, education, custom of the 
country, reason, and the like causes, may 
improve or abate the strength of them 
but still the seeds remain, which are evei 
ready to sproiit forth upon the least en- 
couragement. I have heard a story of : 
good religious man, who having been bred 
with the milk of a goat, was very modest 
in public, by a careml reflection he made 
*n his actions; but he frequently had an 
hour in secret, wherein he had his frisks 
and capers; and if we had an opportunity 
of examining the retirement of thestiictest 
philosophers, no doubt but we should find 
perpetual returns of those passions they " 
artfully conceal from the public I remer 
ber Macbiavcl observes, that every state 
sliould entertain a perpetual jealousy of its 
neighbours, that so it should never be un- 
provided when an emergency happens; in 
uke manner should reason he perpetually 
on its guard agiunst the passions, and never 
suffer them to carry on any design that may 
be destructive of its security: yet, at '' ' 
same time, it must be careful that it do 
so far break their strength as to render 
them contemptible, and consequently itself 
inguarded. 

' The understanding, being of itself 
^low and lazy to exert itself into actior 
s necessary it shnjild be put in motion 



the gentle gales of ttii. passions, which may 
preserve it fixim stagnating and corruption; 
for they are necessary to the health of the 
mind, as the circulation of the animal spi- 
rits is to the health of the body: they keep 
it in life, and strength, and vigour; nor is it 
possible for the mind to perform its offices 
withouttheiraadstance. These motions are 
given us with our being; they are littie spi- 
rits that are bom and die with us; to some 
they are mild, easy, and gentle; to others, 
way wai^ and unruly, yet never too strong 
for the rdns of reason and the guidance, of 
judgment, 

' We may generally observe a pretty nice 
proportion between the strength of reason 
and passion ; the greatest geniuses have 
commonly the strongest affections, as, on 
the other hand, the weater understandings 
have generally the weaker pasMOns; and it 
isfit the fury of the coursers should not be 
too great for the strength of the charioteer. 
Young men, whose passions are not a littie 
unruly, give small hopes of their ever bdng 
considerable; the fire of youth will of course 
abate, and is a fault, if it be a fault, that 
mends everv day; but, surely, unless a man 
has fipe in his youth, he can hardly hare 
warmth in old age. We must therefore be 
very cautious, lest, while we think to re- 
gulate the passions, we should quite extin- 
guish them, which is putting out the light 
of the soul; for to be without passion, oi' to 
be hurried away with it, makes a man 
equally blind. The extraordinary severity 
used in most of our schools has this fatal 
effect, it breaks the spring of the mind, and 
most certainly destroys more good geniuses 
tiian it can possibly improve. And surely 
it is a mighty mistake that the passions 
should he so entirely subdued: for little ir- 
regularities are sometimes not only to be 
home with, but to he cultivated too, since 
they are frequently attended with the 
greatest perfections. All great geniuses 
have faults mixed with their virtues, and 
resemble the ftaming bush which has 
thorns amongst lights. 

"Since, therefore, the passions are the 
principles of human actions, we must endea 
vour to manage them so as to retain their 
vigour, yet keep them under strict com- 
mand; we must govern them rather like 
free subjects than slaves, lest, while we in- 
tend to make them obedient, they become 
abject, and unfit for those great purposes 
towhich they weredesigned. Formypart, 
I must confess I could never have any re- 
gard to that sect of philosophers who so 
much insisted upon an absolute indifference 
and vacancy from all passion; for it seems 
to me a thing very inconsistent, for a man 
to divest himself of humanity in order to 
acquire tranquillity of mind; and to eradi 
cate the very principles of action, because 
it is possible they may produce ill effects. 
I am, sir, your affectionate admirer, 

Z. <T B' 
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To pnco eQcB suWmt with cnilVniug wit. 

Gratiam very often recommends fine 
taste as the utmost perfection of an accom- 
plished man. 

As this word arises very often in conver- 
sation, I shall endeavour to give some ac- 
count of it, and to lay down rules how we 
may know whether we are possessed of it, 
and how we may acquire that fine taste <if 
writing, which is so much talked of among 
the pofite world. 

Most langu^;es make use of this meta- 
phor, to express that faculty of the mind 
which distinguishes all the most concealed 
faults and nicest perfections in -writing. We 
may be sure this metaphor would not have 
been so general in all tongues, had there 
not been a very great conformity between 
that mental taste, which is .the subject of 
this paper, and that sensitive taste which 
rives us a relish of every difierent flavour 
that affects the palate. Accordingly we 
find there are as many degrees of refine- 
ment in the intellectual feculty as in the 
sense, which is marked out by this common 
denomination- 

I knew a person who possessed the one 
in so great a perfection, that, after Viariiig 
tasted ten different kinds of tea, he would 
distinguish, without sedng the colour of it, 
the particular sort which was offered him; 
and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
that were mixed together in an equal pro- 
portion; nay, he has carried the experi- 
ment so far, as, upon tasting the compoation 
of three different sorts, to name the parcels 
from whence the three several ingredients 
were taken. A man of fine taste in writing 
will discei'n, after the same manner, not 
only the general beauties and imptafections 
of an auUior, but discover the several ways 
of thinking and expreswng himself, which 
diversify him from all other authors, with 
the several foreign infixaions of thought and 
language, and the particular authors from 
whom they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is 
generally meant by a fine taste in writing, 
and shown the propriety of the metaphor 
which is used on this occasion, I think I 
may define it to be ' that faculty of the soul 
which discerns the beauties of an autiior 
with pleasure, and the imperfections with 
dislike.' If a man would know whether he 
is possessed of this faculty, I would have 
him read over the celebrated works of an- 
tiquity, which have stood tlie test of so 
many Afferent ages and countries, or those 
works among Uie modems which have flie 
sanction of the politer part of our contem- 

K^raries. If, upon the perusal of such writ- 
gs, he does not find himself delighted in 
an extraordinary manner, or if, upon read- 
ing the admired passages in such authors, 
tie finds a coldness anil iiHlifforcnce in his 



thoughts, he ought to conclude, not (as is 
too usual among tasteless readers, ) that the 
author wants those perfections which have 
been admired in him, but that he himself 
wants the faculty of lUscovering them. 

He should, in the second place, be very 
careful to obsei-ve, whether he tastes the 
distinguishing perfections, or, if I may he al 
lowea to call them so, the specifi.c qualities 
of the author whom he peruses; whether 
he is particulaWv pleased with Livy, for 
his manner of teubg a story, with Sallust, 
for entering into those internal principles 
of action which arise from tlie cliaracters 
and manners of the person he describes, 
or, with Tadtus, for displaying those out- 
ward motives of safety and mterest wWch 
gave birth to the whole series of ti-ansac- 
tions which he relates. 



He may likewise consider how differentiy 
Tecfed by the same thought which 
! itself in a great writer, from what 



he is affected by the same thought which 
presents itself in a great writer, from wha 
he is when he finds it delivered by a per 
son of an oiiUnary genius; for there is as 
much difierence in apprehen^ng a thought 
clothed in Cicero's language, and that of a 
common author, as in seeing an object by 
the light of a taper, or by the fight of the sun. 
It is veiy difficult to lay down rules foi 
the acquirement of such a taste as that 1 
am here speaking of. The faculty must in 
some degree be bom with us; and it very 
often hap_pens, that those who have other 

aualities in perfection are wliolly vrad of 
lis. One of the most eminent mathema- 
ticians of the age has assured me, that the 
greatest pleasure lie took in reading Virgil 
was in examining .ffineas's voyage by tile 
map; as 1 question not but many a modem 
compiler oihistory would be delighted with 
little more in that divine autiior than the 
bare matters of fact 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in 
some measure be bom with us, there are 
several methods for cultivating^ and im- 
proving it, and without which it will he 
very uncertain, and of little use to the per- 
son that possesses it The most natural 
method for this purpose is to be conversant 
among the writings of the moat polite au- 
thors, A man who has any relish for fine 
writing, dther discovers new beauties, or 
receives stronger impresMona, from the 
masterly strokes of a great author .e^ery 
time he pemses him; beades that he natu- 
i-ally wears himself into the same manner 
of speaking and thinking. 

Conversation with men of a polite genius 
is another method for improving !ur natural 
taste. It is impossible for a man of the 



Every man besides those general observa- 
tions which are to be made upon an author, 
forms sever^ reflections tiiat are peculiar 
tohiaownmanner of thinking; so that con- 
versation will naturally furnish us with 
hints which we did not«attend to, and make 
us enjoy other men's iDarts and reflections 
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as well as our own. This is tlie best reason 
I can give for the observation which several 
have made, that men of great genius in the 
same way of writing seldom rise up angly, 
but at cert^n penods of time appear to- 
gether, and in a body; as they did at Rome 
m the reign of Augustus, and in Greece 
about the age of Socrates. I cannot think 
tliat Compile, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, 
La Fontaine, Bruyere, Bossu, or the Da- 
ciers, would have written so well aa they 
have done, had they not been friends and 



good writing, to be well versed in the works 
of the best critics, both ancient and wiodem. 
I must confess that I could wish there were 
authors of this kind, who, beside the me- 
clianical rules, which a man of very little 
taste may discourse upon, would enter into 
the very spirit and soul of fine writing, and 
show us the several sources of that pleasure 
which rises in the mind upon the perusEd 
of a noble woi-fc. Thus, although in poetry 
it be absolutely necessary that the unities 
of time, place, and action, with other points 
of the same nature, should be thoroughlv 
explmned and understood, there is still 
somethbg more essential to the art, some- 
thing that elevates and astonishes the fancy, 
and gives a greatness of mind to the reader, 
which few of the critics be^des Longinus 
- liave considered. 

Our general taste in England is for epi- 
gi-am, turns of wit, and forced conceits, 
which have no manner of influence either 
for the bettering or enlamngthe mind of 
him who reads them, and have been cave- 
fiilly avoided by the greatest writers, both 
among the ancients and moderns, I have 
endeavoured in several of my speculations, 
to banish this gothic taste, whicli has taken 
possession among us. I entertained the town 
for a week together -vrith an essay upon wit, 
in which I endeavoured to detect several of 
those false kinds which have been admired 
in the different ages of the world, and at 
the same time to show wherein the nature 
of true wit conasts. I afterwards gave an 
instance of the great force which Ees in a 
natural simplici^ of thought to affect the 
mind of the reader, from such vulgar pieces 
as have little else besides this single qu^i- 
fication to recommend them. I have like- 
wise examined the works of the greatest 
poet which our nation, or perhaps any 
other, has produced, and particularized 
most of those rational and manly beauties 
which give a value to that divine work. I 
shall next Saturday enter upon an essay on 
' The Pleasures of the Im ^mation, ' which, 
though it shall consider the subject at lai^e, 
will perhaps suggest to the reader what it 
is that gives a beauty to many passages of 
the finest writers both in prose and verse. 
As an undertaking of this nature is entirely 
new, I question not but it will be received 



with candour. 



O. 
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piddle, and )Hc4 th . 

ness and poverly at Jiome, UjEirgluMonr, and iiowllwj' 
devour blaek ciuals dj|^ in resterday'a broth, ia s 

Will Honeycomb, who disguises his 
present decay by visiting the wenches of 
the town only by way of humour, told us, 
that the last rainy ni^ht he, with Sir Roger 
de Coverlej^, was dnven into the Temple 
cloister, whither had escaped also a lady 
most exactly dressed from head to foot. 
Will made no scruple to acqudnt us, that 
she saluted him very familiarly by his name, 
and turning immediately to tlie knight, she 
said, she supposed that was his good friend 
Sir Roger deCoverley: upon which nothing 
less could follow than Sir Roger's approach 
to salutation, vdth 'Madam, the same, at 
your service.' She was dressed in a black 
tabby mantuaand petticoat, without ribands; 
her linen striped muslin, and in the whole 
agreeable second moumingi decent 



ness and the pretenaon to modesty. She 
went on with a familiar easy air, ' Your 
friend, Mr. Honeycomb, is alittle surprised 
to see a woman here alone and unattended; 
but I dismissed my coach at the gate, and 
tripped it down to my counsel's chambers; 
for lawyers' fees take up too much of a small 
disputed jointure to admit any other ex- 
penses but merenecessaries.' Mr, Honey- 
comb begged tiiey might have the honour 
of setting her down, for Sir Roger's servant 
was gone to call a coach. In the interim the 
fooiman returned with 'no coach to be had;' 
and there appeared nothing to be done but 
trusting herself with Mr. Honeycomb and 
his friend, to wait at the tavern at the gate 
for a coach, or to be subjected to all tlie 
impertinence she must meet with in that 
public place. Mr. Honeycombbeingaman 
of honour, determined the choice of the 
first, and Sir Roger as the better man, took 
the lady by the hand, leading her through all 
the shower, covering her with his hat, and 
gallanting a famihar acqu^ntance through 

ofyoung fellows, who winked at Sukey 

e state she marehed off. Will Honey 
comb bringing up the rear. 
Much importunity prev^led upon the 
ir one to admit of a collation, where, after 
declaring she had no stomach, and having 
eaten acouple of chickens, devoured a truss 
of sallet, and drank a full bottle to her 
sharcf she sung the Old Man's Wish to 
Sir R<^er. The knight left the i-oom for 
some time after supper, and writ ti/e fol 
lowing billet, which he conveyed Lo Sukey 
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and Sukey to her friend WiU Honeycomb. 
WiU has gives it to Sir Andrew Freeport, 
who read it last night to the club. 

' I am not so mere a country gentleman, 
but I can guess at the law business you had 
at the Temple. If you would go down tc 
the country, and leave off all your vanities 
but your singing, let me know at my lodg- 
ings in Bow-street, Co vent-garden, and you 
shall be encouraged by your humble se 
vant, , ROGER DE COVERLEV.- 

My good friend could not well stand the 
raillery which was rising upon him; but tc 
put a stop to it, I delivered Will Honey- 
comb the following letter, and desired him 
to read it to the board. 

'Mr. Spectatoh, — Having seeii it trans- 
lation of one of the chapters in the Cantides 
Into English verse inserted among your late 
papers, I have ventured to send you the 
seventh chapteroftheProverbsinapoetical 
dress. If you think it worthy appearing 
among your speculations, it will be a 
ficient reward fol- the trouble of your 



it reader. 



A. B. 
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to Wisdom. . 
Seek her protection. bjiS imiflore i»r aid ; 
Thai libs may kesptbyeniil (him harm secuf 
And turn th; (bouiepa ttom the ballot's dooi 
Who witb cun'd obaniia luiss the nnwnry ii 
~ 1 eootlH with flnttsir their nula id ein. 






On tbose that paee'd in giddy nmnberB by, 
Ayouth nmong the foollih yontba X ppy'a, 
Wlio took DOi eaeied itisdom Ibr Ilia guide. 

otnieKt, ' 




"Upon her loL^ 

tnd IVom bsr lips euoli welcome 
Hi' unguarded youth, ir -'•^-- 



youthiur vigour may to Ain betrav ; 
itn fhrse chanoeia fy, and guard their 
<t the wily wanton'* pIsaBing arte : 

idthEpathaofherdeeellfnl way; 
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these pleasures. In what respect Ihey are prefetahle 



O'er groond nntrod before I devious roam, 
Presume to peqi at coy rirgin Naiads. 

Our sight is the most perfect and most 
delightful of all our senses. It fills tlte mind 
with the largest variety of ideas, convei'ses 
with its rtijects at the greatest distance, and 
continues the longest in action without beiiig 
tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments. 
The sense of feeling can indeed give us a 
notion of extenaon, shape, and all othei 
ideas that enter at the eye, except colours; 
but at the same time it is very much strained, 
and confined in its operations, to the num- 
ber, bulk, and distance of its patlicular 
objects. Our sight seems designed to sup- 
ply all tliese defects, and may be considered 
as a more delicate and diffusive kind of 
touch,that spreads itself over an infinite mui - 
titude of bodies, comprehends the largest 
figures, and brings into our reach some of 
"■.e most remote parts of the universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the ima- 
gination with its ideas; so that by 'the 
pleasures of the im^nation,' or 'fancy,' 
(which I shall use promiscuously) I here 
mean such as arise from visible objects, 
either when we have them actually in our' 
view, or when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by paintings, statues, descriptions, 
or any the fike occaaon. We cannot indeed 
have a single image in the fancy that did 
not make its first appearance through the 
sight; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compotmding those images, 
which we have once recdved, into all the 
varieties of picture and vision that are most 
agreeable to the imagination; ibr by this 
faculty a man in a dungeon is capable of 
entertdning himself with scenes and land- 
scapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the, whole compass of nature. 

There are few woi-ds in the English lan- 
guage which are employed in a more loose 
and uncircumscribed sense than those of 
the fancy and the imagination I therefore 
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thought it necessary to fix and determine 
the notion of these two words, as I intend 
to make use of them in the thread of lay 
following speculations, that the reader may 
-conceive nghtly what is the subject which 
I proceed Upon. I must therefore desire 
him to remember, that by 'the pleasu- 
if the imagination,' I mean only such pk.. 
sures as arise originally from siglit, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds: 
my desi^ being first of all to discourse of 
those primaiy pleasures of the imagination, 
which entirdy proceed from such objects 
as are before our eyes; and in the next 
place to speak of those secondary pleasures 
of the imagination which flow from th 
ideas of visible objects, when the objects m 
not actually before the eye, but are caile 
up into our memories or formed into agret 
able visions of things that are either absent 
or fictitious. 

The pleasures of the ima^nation, taken 
in the full extent, are not so gross as those 
of sense, nor so refined as those of the un- 
derstanding. The last are indeed more 
preferable, because they are founded on 
some new knowledge or improvement ir 
the mind of man; yet it must be confessed, 
that, those of the imagination are as great 
and as transporting as the other. A beau- 
tiful prospect delights the soul as much as 
a demonstration; and a description in Ho- 
mer has charmed more readers than a 
cliapter in Aristotle. Resides, the plea- 
sures of the imagination have this advan- 
tage above those of the understanding, that 
they are more obvious, and more easy to be 
acquired. It is but opening the eye, and 
tlie scene enters. The colours pdnt them- 
selves on the fancy, with very little atten- 
tion of thought or application of the mind 
in the beholder. We are struck, we know 
not how, with the symmetry of any thing 
■we see, and immediately assent to the 
beauty of an object, without inquiring into 
the particular causes and occasions of it, 

'A man of a polite imagination is let into 
a great many pleasures that the vulgar are 
not capable of receiving. He can converse 
.with a picture and find an agreeable com- 
panion in a statue. He meets with a secret 
refreshment in a description, and often feels 
a greater satisfaction in the prospect of 
fields and meadows, than another does in 
the possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind 
of property in every thing he sees, and 
makes the most rude uncultivated parts of 
nature administer to his pictures* so that 
he looks upon the world as it were m an- 
other light, and discovers in it a multitude 
of charms, that conceal themseli es from 
the generality of mankind. 

There are indeed but very few who know 
how to be idle and innocent, or ha^ e a re- 
lish of any pleasures that are not criminal; 
every diverrfon they take is at the expense 
of some one virtue or another, and their 
very first step out of business is into vice or 
folly, A man should endeavour, therefore. 



to make the sphere of his innocent plea 
sures as wide as possible, that he may re 
tire into them with safety, and find in them 



such a satisfaction ai 
blush to take. Ofthis natui 
the imagination, which do ni 
a bent of thought as is nei 
ployments, ' 



would ni 
e those of 



, ^ , atthesamr 

time, suffer the mind to sink into that neg 
ligence and remissness, which are apt to 
accompany our more sensual delights, but, 
like a gentle exercise to the faculties, 
awaken them from sloth and idleness, 
Without putting them upon any labour or 
difficulty. 

We might here add, that the pleasures 
of the fancy are more conducive to health 
than those of the understanding, which are 
worked outbydint of thinking, and attend- 
ed with too violent a labour of the brain. 
Delightful scenes, whether in nature, pant- 
ing, or poetry, have a kindly influence on 
the body, as well as the mind; and not only 
serve to clear and brighten the imagina- 
tion, but are able to disperse gi'ief and me- 
lancholy, and to set the animal spirits in 
pleaang and agreeable motions. For tills 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon 
Health, has not thought it improper to 
prescribe to his reader a poem or a pros- 
pect, where he particularly dissuades him 
from knotty and subtle disqmsitions, and 
advises him to pursue studies that fill the 
mind with splendid and illustrious objects, 
as histories, fables, and contemplations of 
nature. 

I have in this paper, by way of introduc 
tn, scttied the notion of those pleasures 
of the imagination which are the subject of 
my present undertaking, and endeavoured, 
by several considerations, to recommend to 
— lV reader the pursuit of those pleasures, 
shall in my next paper examine the seve- 
il sources from whence these pleasures 
■e derived, O, 
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IIAI.L first conader those pleasures of 
the imagination which arise from the actual 
Mew and survey of outward objects; and 
these, I think, all proceed from the sight 
of what is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
There may, indeed, be something so terri- 
■"'" r offensive, that the horror or loatli- 

ness of an object may overbear the 
pleasure which results from its greatness, 
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novelty, ov, beauty; but still there will be 
such 3 mixture of delight in the very 
disgust it gives us, as any of these three 
qualifications are most conspicuous and 
prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk 
of any angle object, but the largene)>s of a 
■whole view, considered as one entire piece. 
Such are the prcispects of an open cham- 
paign country, a vast uncultivated desert, 
of huLje heaps of mountwns, high rocks and 
precipices, or a wide expanse of water, 
where we are not struck with the novelty 
or beauty of the sight, but with tliat rude 
kind of magnificence which appears in 
manyof these stupendous works of Nature. 
Our imagination loves to he filled with an 
object, ot to grasp at any thing that is too 
big for its capacity. We are flung into a 
pleasing astonishment at such unbounded 
views, and feel a delightful stillness and 
amazement in the soul at the apprehensions 
of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a restraint upon 
t, and is apt to fancy itself under a sort of 
confinement, when the sight is pent up in 
a narrow compass, and shortened on every 
side by the neighbourhood' of walls or 
■ ' On the contrary, a spacious 



ge on the immensity of its views, and 
to lose itself amidst the variety of objects 
that offer themselves to its iS>servation. 
Such wde and undetermined prospects are 
as pleasing to the fancy as the speculations 
of eternity or infinitude are to the under- 
standing. But if there be a beauty of un- 
commonness joined with this grandeur, as 
in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with 
stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape 
eiit out into rivers, woods, rocks and 
meadows, the pleasure still grows upon 
us, as it arises from more than a angle 
principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon, 
raises a pleasure intheimaginationbecause 
it fills the soul with an agreeable surprise, 
gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea 
of which it was not before possessed. We 
arc indeed so often conversant with one set 
of objects, and tired out with so many re- 
peated shows of the same things, that 
whatever is new or uncommon contributes 
a little to vary human life, and to divert 
our minds, for a while, with the strange- 
ness of its appearance. It sei-ves us for a 
kind of refreshment, and takes off from 
that satiety we are apt to complfdn of, in 
our usual and ordinary entertainments. It 
is this that bestows charms on a monster, 
andmakea even the imperfections of nature 
please us. It is this that recommends va- 
rietv, where the mind is every instant call- 
ed off to something new, and the attention 
not suffered to dwell too long, and waste it- 
self on any particular objecL It is this, 
likewise, tiiat improves what is great or 
beautiful and makes it afford the mind a 



double entertainme _ Groves, fields, ami 
meadows, are at any season of the yeav 
pleasant to look upon, but pever so much 
as in the opening of the spring, when they 
are all new and fresh, with their first gloss 
upon them, and not yet too much accus- 
tomed and familiar to the eye. For this 
reason there is nothing more enlivens a 
prospect tlian rivers, jetteaus, or falls of 
water, where the scene is perpetually shift- 
ing, and entertdning the sight every mo- 
ment with something that is new. We are 
quickly tired with looking upon hills and 
valleys, where every thing continues fixed 
and settled in the same place and posture, 
butiGnd our thoughts a little a^tated and 
relieved at the sight of such objects as are 
ever in motion, and sliding away from be- 
neath the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way 
more directly to the soul tlian beauty, 
which immediately diffuses a secret satis- 
faction and complacency throiigh the ima- 
gination, and gives a finishing to any thing 
Giat is great or uncommon. The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with an in- 
ward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and 
delight through all its faculties. There is 
not perhaps any real beauty or deformity 
more in one piece of matter than another, 
because we might have been so made, that 
whatsoever now appears loathsome to us 
might have shown itself agreeable; Iput we 
find by experience ijiat there are several 
modifications of matter, wWch the mind, 
without any previous conwderation, pro- 
nounces at first aght beautiful or deformed. 
Thus we see that every different species of 
sensible creatures has its different notions 
of beauty, and that each of them is most 
affected with the beauties of its own kind. 
Tills is no where more remarkable than in 
birds of the same shape and proportion, 
where we often see the mat 



any charms but in the colour of its species, 
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There is a second kbd of beauty that we 
find in the several products erf art and na- 
ture, which does not work in the imagina- 
tion with that warmth and violence as the 
beauty that appears in our proper species, 
but is apt howeyer to raise in ua a secret 
delight, and a kind of fondness for the 
^aces or objects in wUch we ^scover it. 
This conrfsts rfther in the gaiety or vaiiety 
of colours, in the symmetry and propordoii 
of parts, in the arrangement and disposi- 
tion of bodies, or in a just mixture and con- 
currence of all together. Among these 
several kinds of beauty the eye takes most 
delight in colours. We no where meet with 
a more glorious or pleasing show in nature 
than what appears m the heavens at the 
rising and setting of the sun, which is 
wholly made up of those different stains of 
light that show themselves in clouds of a 
different situation. For this reason we find 
the poets, who are always addresang them- 
selves to the imagination, borrowing more 
of tlieir epithets from colours than from 
any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that 
is great, strange, or beauljfu', and is still 
more pleased the more it finds of these 
perfections in the same object, so it is 
capable of receiving a new satisfaction by 
the assistance of another sense. Thus, any 
continued sound, as the music of birds, or 
a fall of water, awakens every moment the 
mind of the beholder, and makes him more 
attentive to the several heauties of the 
place that Be before him. Thus, if there 
arises a fragrancy of smells or perfumes, 
they hdghten the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, and make even the colours and 
verdure of the landscape appear more 
agreeable; for the ideas of botn senses re- 
commend each other, and are pleasanter 
together than when they enter the mind 
separately; as the different colours of a 
picture, when they are well -disposed, set 
off one another and receive an additional 
beauty from the advantages of their situa- 
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Though in yesterday's paper we con- 
sidered how everything that is great, new, 
or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagina- 
tion with pleasure, we must own that it is 
imposable for us to assign the necessary 
cause of this pleasure, because we know 
neither the nature of an idea, nor the sub- 
stance of a human soul, which might help 
ua t". discover the conformity or disagree- 
ableness of the one to the other; and there- 
fore, for want of such a light, ail that we 
can do in speculations of this kind, is to 
reflect on those operations of the soul that 
are most agreeable, and to range, under 
their proper heads, what is pleaang or dis- 
pleasing to the mind, without being able to 
trace out the several necessary and efficient 
causes from whence the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure arises. 

Final causes lie more bare and open to 
our observation, as there are often a greater 
variety that belong to the same effect; and 
these, though they are not altogether so sa- 
tisfactory, are generally more useful than 
the other, as they give us plater occasion 
of admiiing the goodness and wisdom of the 
first Contriver. 

One of the final causes of our delight in 
any thing that is great may be this. The 
Supreme Author of our being has so formed 
the soul of man, that nothing but himself 



__ . .._ happiness must arise from the ci__ 
templation of his being, that he might give 
our soulsa just relish of such acontempla- 
tion, he has made them naturally delight 
in the apprehension of what is great or un- 
limited. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleasing motion of the mind, immediately 
rises at the consideration of any object that 
takes up a great deal of room in the fancy, 
and, by consequence, will improve into the 
highest pitch of astonishment and devotion 
when we contemplate his nature, that is 
neither circumscribed by time nor place, 
nor to be comprehended by the largest 
capacity of a created being. 
He has annexed a secret pleasure to the 
ea of any thing that is new or uncommon, 
that he might encourage us in the pursuit 
after knowledge, and engage us to search 
the wonders of his creation; for every 
idea brings such a pleasure along witfi 
.. J rewards any pains we have taken in 
its acquisition, and consequently serves as 

'■ - '.o put us upon fresh discoveries. 

made every thing that is beauti- 
■ own species pleasant, that all 
creatures might be tempted to multiply 
their kind, and fill the world with inhabit- 
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ants; for it is very remarkable, that where- 
ever nature is crossed in the production of 
a monster (the result of any unnatural mix- 
ture) the breed is incapable of propagating 
its likeness, and of founding a new oraer of 
creatures: so that, unless all animals were 
allured by the beauty of their own species, 
generation would be at an end, and the 
earth unpeopled. 

In the last place, he has made every 
thing that is beautiful in all other objects 
pleasant, or rather has made so many 
objects appear beautiful, that he might 
render the whole creation more gay and 
delightful. He has given almost every 
thing about us the power of r^ang an 
agreeable idea in the imagination: so that 
it is impossible for us to behold his works 
with coldness or indifference, and to survey 
so many beauties without a secret sa.tisfac- 
tion and complacency. Things would make 
but a poor appearance to tne eye, if we 
saw them only in their proper figures and 
motions: and what reason can we assjgii 
for their exciting in us many of those ideas 
which are different from any thing that 
exists in the objects themselves (for such 
are light and colours,) were it not to add 
supernumerary ornaments to the universe, 
and make it more agreeable to the imagi- 
nation? we are every where entertwned 
with pleasing shows and apparitions; we 
discover imaginary glories in the heavens, 
and in the earth, and see some of this vi- 
aonary beauty poured out upon the whole 
creation ; but what a rough unsightly sketch 
of nature should we be entertiuned with, 
did all her colouring (^appear, and the 
several distinctions of light and sliade 
vanish? In short, our souls are at pi-esent 
delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleas- 
ing deluaon, and we walk about like the 
enchanted hero in a romance, who sees 
beautiful castles, woods, and meadows; and, 
at the same time, hears the warbling of 
birds, and the purling of streams; but, 
upon the finishing of some secret spell, the 
fantastic scene breaks up, and the discon- 
solate knight finds himself on a barren 
heath, or in a solitary desert. It is not im- 
probable that somethiug like this may be 
the state of the soul after its first separa- 
tion, in respect of the images it will receive 
from matter; though indeed the ideas of 
colours are so pleasing and beautiful in the 
imagination, that it is possible the soul will 
not be deprived of them, but perhaps find 
them excited by some other occa^onal 
cause, as they are at present by the differ- 
ent impressions of the subtle matter on the 
organ of dght. 

I have hei"e supposed that my reader is 
acquainted with that great modem disco- 
very, which is at present universally ac- 
knowledged by all the inquirers into natural 
philosophy: namely, that li^ht and colours, 
as apprehended bv the imagination, are only 
ideas in the mind, and not qualities that 
have any existence in matter. As this is a 



truth which has been proved incontestiblv 
by many modem philosophers, and is in- 
deed one of the finest speculations in that 
science, if the English reader would see 
the notion explained at large, he may find 
it in the eighth chapter of the second hook 
of Mr. Locke's Essay on Human Under- 
standmg. 

Uiefolloittins letter of Steele to Addisnn ts 
reprinted here from, the original edition 
of the Sfiectaior in folio. 

•June 24, 1712. 
•Mh. Spf.ctatob, — I would not diveri 
the coui-se of your discourses, when you seem 
bent upon obliging the world with a train of 
thinking, which, -rightly attended to, may 
render the life of every man who reads 
it more easy and happy for the future. The 
pleasures of the hnagination are what be- 
wilder life, when reason and Judgment do 
not interpose; it is therefore a worthy action 
in you to look carefully into the powere of 
fancy, that other men, from the Knowledge 
of them, may imjirove their joys, and allay 
their griefs, by a just tise of tiat faculty. I 
say, sir, I would not interrupt you in the 
progress of this discourse; but if you will 
do me the favour of inserting tWs letter in 
your next paper, you will do some service 
to the pubUc, though not in so noble a way 
of obliging, as that of improving their 
minds. Allow me, sir, to acquamt you 
with a design (of which I am partly au- 
thor,) though it tends t -" 

than that of g ■' 
hope for the fc 

matter, if it were not attempteii under all 
the restrictions which you sages put upon 
private acquisitions. The first purpose 
which every good man is to propose to him- 
self, is the service of his prince and coun- 
try; after that is done, he cannot add to 
himself, but he must also be benefidal to 
them. 'ITiis scheme of gmn is not only con- 
sistent with that end, but has its very being 
subordination to it; for no mail can be a 
gainer here but at tlie same time he him 
self, or some other, must succeed in their 
dealinM with the government. It is called 
'The Multiplication Table.'and is so far 
calculated for the immediate service of her 
majesty, that the same person wVio is for- 
' '': in the lottery of the state may re- 
yet further advantage in this table. 
And I am sure nothing can be more pleas- 
Lie to her gracious temper than to find out 
idditional methods of increasing their good 

— ' — ■-- -■' — •■ — — thing in her 

. others to be- 

le capable of serving their country who 
it present in too low cireumstances to 
rt themselves. The manner of exe- 

ng tlie design is by giving out receipts 

for half guineas recdved, which shall entitle 
the fortunate bearer to certain sums in the 
table, as it is set forth at large in the pro 
pnsals printed the twenty-third instant. 
Tliere is another circivm stance- in this da- 
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sign wliich gives me hopes of your favour 
to_ it, and that is what Tully advises, 
wit, that the benefit is made aa diffusive „- 
possible. Every onethathashalfaguinea 
IS put into the posability, from that small 
sum to raise himself an easy fortune: when 
these little parcels of wealth are, as it 
were, thus thrown back agiun into the re- 
donation of providence, we are to expect 
that some who live under hardships or ob- 
scurity may be produced to the world in 
the figure they deserve by this means. I 
doubt not but this last argument will have 
force with you; and I cannot add another 
to it, but what your severity will, I fear, 
very little regard; which is, that I am, s' 
your greatest admirer, 

'RICHARD STEELE.' 




The counhy Hiie Mb BBBcsBtlil realm enjoyir 
Cool grol^BnaiiTiiig hire*, thBlIow^yiiriite 
Of meadg and nreaini that through the valtej atiite • 
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PAPER IV. 
OK THE PLBASUEE3 OP THE IMAGrNATION. 
OHUBiris.— The worfcs of nature more pleasant la Ihf 



English idantatio 
iregoing light. 



Bal mutually ihcy neci ea 

Ir we consider the works of nature and 
art as they are qualified to entertain tl 
■ imagination, we shall find the last very dL 
fective in comparison of the former; for 
though they may sometimes appear as 
beautiful or strange, they can have nothing 
in them of that vastness and immensity, 
which afford so great an entertainment to 
the mind of the beholder. Theonemaybe 
as polite and delicate as the other, but - 
r show herself; ' ' ' 






th d ■ 



3 'august and magnifi- 
Th ■ som thi s 
ly th gh ca -e 



2 bold 
less strok 

touches and b U hm f rt" Th 

beauties of th t t t ly g d p 

lace lie in n rr w mp th magi 
tion imnied t ly ru th m d 

quires som th ng I gra ty h b t 

the wide fi Id fn tu'e, th ght wanders 
up and down without confinement, and is 
fed with an infinite varietyof images, with- 
out atiy certwn sUnt or number. For this 
reason we always find the poet in love with 
the country life, where nature appears in 
t^ greatest perfection, and furnishes out 
alPthose scenes -lat are most apt to delight 
the imagination, 
Seririorum choras omnia amai nemus, et fu^it urbes. 



several of those 
■e delightful than 
'e find the works 
nt, the more they 



any artificial shows, yet 
of nature still more pleas 

resemble those of art: fi ,^ „„, 

pleasure rises from a double principle; from 
the agreeableness of the objects to the eye, 
and from their similitude to other objects. 
We are pleased as well with comparing 
their beauties, as with surveying them, and 
can represent them to our minds, either as 
copies or originals. Hence it is that we 
take delight in a prospect which is well Iwd 
out, and diversified with fields and mea- 
dows, woods and rivers; in those accidental 
landscapes of trees, clouds, ^nd cities, that 
are sometimes found in the veins of marble; 
in the curious fret- work of rocks and grottos; 
anH !" a word, in any thing that hath such a 



variety or regularity ai 
of design in what we 
chance. 

If the products of nal 
cording as they m'^'* " 



. m the effect 
call the works of 



ire rise in value ac- 

^ ... less resemble those 

may be sure that artificial works 
greater advantage from their re- 
semblance of such as are natural; because 
hei-e the similitude is not onlypleasant, but 
the pattern more perfect. The prettiest 
landscape I ever saw, was one drawn on the 
wails of a dark room, which stood opposite 
on one dde to a nai'igable river, and on the 
other to a park. The experiment is very 
common in optics. Here vou might disco- 
the waves aijd fluctuations of the water 
trong and proper colours, with a picture 
I ship entering at one end, and sailing by 
d grees through the whole piece. On ano- 
" - there appeared the green shadows of 
, waving to and fro with the wind, and 
i of deer among them in miniature, 
1 pmg about upon the wall. I must con- 
fess the novelty of such a sight may be one 
occasion of its pleasantness to the imagina- 
tion; but certainly its chief reason is its 
nearest resemblance to nature, as it does not 
only, like other pictures, give the colour and 
figure, but the motions of the things it re 
presents. 

We have before observed, that there is 
generally in nature something more grand 
and au^st tlian what we meet with in the 
curiosities of art. When, therefore, we see 
this imitated in any measure, it gives us a 
nobler and more exalted kmd of pleasure 
than what w** -r^faXva ^.^0, *i.- .^f...». «.,j 
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tertaining to the fancy as those in France 
and Italy, where we see a large extent of 
gi-ound covered over with an agreeable 
mixture of garden and forest, which repre- 
sent every where an artificial rudeness, 
murh more charming than that neatness 
and elegancy which we meet with in those 
of our own country. It might indeed be of 
ill cons«iuence to the public, as well as 
unprofitable to private persons, to alienate 
so much ground from pasturage and the 
plough, in many parts of a country that is 
-3 well peopled, and cultivated to a far 



den by frequent plantations, that may 
as much to the profit as the pleasure of the 
owner? A marsh overgrown with willows, 
or a mountMn shaded with oats, are not 
only more beautiful but more beneficial, 
than when they lie bare and miadorned. 
Fields of corn make a pleasant prospect; 
and if the walks were a little taken care of 
that lie between them, if tlie natural em- 
broidery of the meadows were helped and 
improved by some small additions of art, 
and the several rows of hedges set off by 
trees and flowers that the soil was capable 
of receiving, a man might make a pretty 
landscape of his own possesions. 

Writers, who have given us an account 
of China, tell us the inhabitants of that coun- 
try laugh at the plantations of our Euro- 
peans, which arc laid out by the rule and 
line; because they say, any one may place 
trees in equal rows and uniform figures. 
They chose rather to show a genius in 
works of tto nature, and therefore always 
conceal the art by which they direct them- 
selves. Theyhaveaword, it seems, in their 
language, by which they express the parti- 
cular beauty of a plantation that thus strikes 
the imagination at first sight, without ^s- 
covering what it is that has so agree^le an 
effect. Our British gardeners, on the con- 
trary, instead of humouring nature, love to 
deviate from it as much as possible. Our 
trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. 
We see themarksofthescissars upon every 
plant and bushi I do not know whether I 
am singular in my opinion, but, for my own 
part, I would rather look upon a tree in all 
its luxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and 
branches, than when it is thus cut and trim- 
med into a mathematical figure; and cannot 
but fancy that an orchard in flower looks in- 
finitely more delightful than all the little 
labyrinths of the most finished parterre. 
But, as our ^:reat modellers of gardens have 
their magazines of plants to dispose of, it is 
very natural for them to tear up all the 
beautiful plantations of fruit-trees, and con- 
trive a plan that may most turn to their own 
profit, in taking off their ever- greens, and 
the like moveable plants, with which their 
shops arc plentifully stocked. 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATIOW. 
CtmlmU— or BrchlUctare. ae It afi^u dieimaginalioD. 
QrEatuess in arobiieelaie teljilBB eiltani lo tbe bulk or 
lo Ihe mtnner. Gnatnen of bulk In the aaaesl 
oTifDiBl bulldlnea. Tlie andent Bccouuta of tbere 
btiildinKscDnfiimed. L nom the Blvulneei (br mis- 
Ing audi works, la the flnt ageB of tlH world, and in 
sastnn diioaies. 3, From uv«ral of Uiem wlilch sro 



., openimque laborem. 



Having already shown how the fancy is 
affected by the works of nature, and after- 
wards conadered in general both the works 
of nature and of art, how they mutually as- 
sist and complete each other in forming such 
scenes and prospects as are most apt to de- 
light the mind of the beholder, I shall in 
thispaper throw together some reflections 
on that particular art, which has a more 
immediate tendency, than any other, to 
proiiuce those primary pleasures of the 
imagination which have hitherto been the 
subject of this discourse. The art I mean 
is that of architecture, which I shall consi- 
der iinly with regard to the hght in which 
Uie foregoing speculations have placed it, 
without entering into those rules and max- 
ims which the great masters of architecture 
have laid down, and explained at large in 
numberless treatises upon that subject. ' 
Greatness, in the works of architecture, 
ay be considered as relating to the bulk 
id body of the structure, or to the manner 
___whichitisbmlt, Asforthefirst, we find 
the andents, especially among the eastern 
nations of the world, infinitely superior to 
the modems. 
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which an old author says, there w 
foundations to be seen in his time, which 
looked like a spacious mountain ; what 
could be more noble than the walls of Baby- 
, ts hanging gardens, and its temple to 
Jupiter Belus, that rose a mile high by eight 
several stories, each story a furlong in 
height, and on the top of which was the Ba- 
bylonian observatory? I might here, like- 
wise, take notice of the hu^ rock that was 
cut into the figure of Semiramis, with the 
smdler rocks that lay by it in the shape of 
tributary kings; the prodigious basin, or ar- 
tificial lake, which took in the whole Ku- 
phrates, till such time as a new canal was 
formed for its reception, wth the several 
trenches through which that river was con- 
veyed. I know there are persons who look 
upon some of these wonders of art as fabu- 
lous; hut I cannot find any ground for such 
suspicion; unless it be that we have no 
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such works among us at present. There 
were indeed many gi'eater advantages for 
building in those times, and in that pa-* -*' 
the world, than have been met with 
since. The earth was extremely fruitful; 
men lived generally on pasturage, which 
requires a much smaller number of- hands 
than agriculture. There were few trades 
to employ the busy part of mankind, and 
fewer arts and sciences to give work to 
of speculative tempers; and what is i 
than all the rest, the prince was absolute; 
so that when he went to war, he put himself 
at the head of the whole p«>ple, as we find 
Semiramis leading her three millions to the 
field, and yet overpowered by the number 
of her enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, 
when she was at peace, and turning her 
thoughts on building, that she could accom- 
plish such p;reat works, with such a prodi- 
gious multitude of labourers; besides that, 
in her cUmate there Was small interruption 
of frosts and winters, which make the 
northern workmentiehalf theyearidle. I 
might mention, too, among the benefits of 
the climate, what historians say of the earth, 
that it sweated out a bitumen, or natural 
kind of mortar, which is doubtless the same 
with that mentioned in holy writ, as con- 
tributing to the structure of Babel: ' Slime 
they used instead of mortar.' 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids, 
which answer to the descriptions uiat have 
been made of them; and I question not but 
a traveller might find out some remans of 
the labyrinth that covered a whole pro- 
vince, and had a hundred temples disposed 
among its several quarters and divisions. 

The wall of China is one of these eastern 
pieces of magnificence, which makes a 
figure even in the map of the world, al- 
though an account of it would have been 
thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest 
buildings that have adorned the several 
countries of the world. It is this which has 
set men at work on temples and public 

£ laces of worship, not only tliat they might, 
y the magnificence of the building, invite 
ttie Deity to reade within it, but that such 
stupendous works might, at the same time, 
open the miiid to vast conceptions, and fit 
it to converse with the divinity of the place. 
For every thing that is majestic imprints an 
awfttlness and reverence on tiie mind of the 
beholder, and strikes in with the natural 
greatness of the soul. 

In the second place we are to consider 
grea.tness of manner in architecture, which 
has such force upon the ima^nation, that a 
small building, where it appears, shall give 
the mind nobler ideas than any one of 
twenty times the bulk, where the manner 
is ordinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a man 
would have been more astonished with the 
majestic airthat appeared in one of Lysip- 
pus's statues of Alexander, though no bigger 
than the life, than he might have been with 



mount Atlios, had it oeen cut into the figure 
of the hero, according to the proposal of 
Phidias,* with a river in one hand, and a 
city in the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of 
mind he finds in himself at his first entrance 
into the Pantheon at Rome, and how the 
imagination is filled with something great 
and amazing; and, at the same time, con 
^der how little, in proportion, he is af- 
fected with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, 
though it be five times larger than the 
other; which can arise from nothing else 
but the greatness of the manner in the one, 
and the meanness in the other. 

I have seen an observation upon this sub- 
ject in a French author, which very much . 
frfeased me. It is Monsieur Freart's Paral- 
el of the ancient sffi modem Architecture. 
I shall give it the reader with the same 
terms ot art which he has made use of, • 1 
am observing,' says lie, ' a thing which, in 
my opinion, is very curious, whence it pro- 
ceeds, that in the same quantity of super- 
fices, the one manner seems great and 
magnificent, and the other poor and trifling ; 
the reason is fine and uncommon. I say, 
then, that to introduce into architecture 
this grandeur of manner, we ought so to 
proceed, that the division of the principal 
members of the order may consist but of 
few pai-ts, that they be all great, and of a 
bold and ample rehevo, ana swelling; and 
that the eye, beholding nothing little and 
mean, the imagination may be more vigor- 
ously touched and affected with the work 
that stands before it. For example, in a 
cornice, if the gda or cymatium of the 
corona, the coping, the modillions, or den- 
telli, make a noble show by their graceful 
productions, if we see none of that ordinary 
confusion, which is the result of those little 
cavities, quarter rounds of the astragal, and 
I know not how many other Intermingled 
particulars, which produce no effect in 
great and massy works, and which very 
unprofitably take up place to the prejudice 
of the principal member, it is most certain 
that this manner will appear solemn and 
great; as, on the contrary, that it will have 
out a poor and mean effect, Where there is 
a redundancy of those smaller ornaments, 
which divide and scatter the angles of the 
aght into such a multitude of I'ays, so 
pressed together that the whole will ap- 
pear but a confu^on.' 

Among all the figures of architecture, 
there are none that have a greater air than 
the concave and the convex; and we find 
in all the ancient and modem architecture, 
as well as in the remote parts of China, as 
in countries nearer home, that round pil- 
lars and vaulted roofs make a great part 
of those buildings which are designed for 
pomp and magnificence. The reason I take 
'" be, because in these figures we generally 
s more of the body than in those of other 
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kinds. There a!"e, indeed, figures of bodies, 
where the eye may take in two-thirds irf 
the surface; but, as in such bodies the sight 
must split upon several angles, it does not 
take in one uniform idea, but several ideas 
of the same kind. Look npon the outside 
ot a dome, your eye half surrounds it; look 
upon the inside, and at one glance you have 
all the prospect of it; the entire concavity 
falls into your eye at once, the sight being 
as the centre tliat collects and gatliers into 
it the lines of the whole circumference; in 
a square pillar, the «ght often takes in but 
a fourtl; part of the surface; and ina square 
concave, must move up and down to the 
different sides, before it is master of all the 
inward surface. For this reason, the fancy 
IS infinitely more struck with the view of 
the open atr and skies, that passes through 
an arch, than what comes through a square^ 
or any other figure. The figure of the rain- 
oow does not contribute less to its magnifi- 
cence than the colours to its beauty, as it is 
Very poetically described bv the son of Si- 
rach: 'Look upon the rainbow, andprmse 
him that made it; very beautiful it is in its 
bris-htness; it encompasses the heavens with 
a glorious circle; and the hands of the Most 
High have bended it.' 

Having thus spoken of that greatness 
which affects the mind in architecture, I 
might next show the pleasure that ris 
the imagination from what appears . . 
and beautiful in this art! but as every be- 
holder has naturally greater taste of these 
two perfections in every building which 
offers itself to his rfew, than of that which 
I have hitherto considered, I shall not trou- 
ble my readers with any reflections upon it. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose to 
observe, that there is nothing in this whole 
art which pleases the imagination, but 
. ^ -ir beautiful. ' 
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IE. dettriptian, and miuic) compared together. 
iBl caoBS of onriecfllTuig nleaBure ftom tbese 
luonia. OfdncrlpUoTulnpartietilsr. The) 



I AT first divided the pleasures of the 
imagination into, such as arise from objects 
that are actually before our eyes, or that 
once entered in at our eyes, and are after- 
wards called op into the.mind either barely 
by its own operations, or on occasion of 
something without us, as statues, or de- 
scriptions. We have already considered 
the first diviMon, and shall therefore enter 

Vol. II. 19 



on the other, which, for distinction sake, 1 
have called ' The Secondary Pleasures of 
the Ima^nation.' When I say the ideas 
we receive from statues, descriptions, or 
such-like occasions, are the same that were 
once actually in our view, it must not be 
understood that we had once seen the very 

Slace, action, or person, that are carved or 
escribed. It is sufficient that we have 
seen places, persons, or actions in general, 
which bear a resemblance, or at least some 
remote analogy, with what we find repre- 
sented; mce it is in the power of the 
imagination, when it is once stocked with 
particular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and 
vary them at her own pleasure. 

Among the different tinds of representa 
tion, statuary is the most natural, and shows 
us something likes! the object that is repre 
sented. To make use of a common instance: 
let one who is bom blind take an image in 
his hands, and trace out with his fingers 
the different furrows and impressions ofthe 
chisel, .and he will easily conceive how the 
shape of a man, or beast, may be repre- 
sented by it; but should he draw his hand 
over a picture, where all is ^ooth and 
uniform, he would never be able to imagine 
how the several prominences and depres- 
sions of a human body could be shown on a 
pldn piece of canvass, that has in It no un 
evenness or irregularity. Description runs 
yet farther from the things it represents 
than painting; for a picthre bears a real 
resemblance to its onginal, which letters 
and syllables are wholly void of. Colours 
speak all languages, but words are under- 
stood only by such a people or nation. For 
this reason, though men's necessities quick- 
ly put them on finding out speech, writing 
is probably of a later invention than paint- 
ing; particularhr, we are told that in Ame- 
-■-— when the Spaniards first arrived tiiere, 
, :esses were sent to the emperor of 
Mexico in paint, and the news of his coun- 
try delineated by the strokes of a pendl, 
which was a more natural way than that 
of wilting, though at the same time much 
more imperfect, because it is impossible to 
draw the little connections of speech, or to 
^ve the picture of a conjunction or an ad- 
verb. It would be yet more strange to re- 
present viable ohiecta by sounds tliat have 
no ideas annexed to them, and to make 
something like description in mudc. Yet it 
is certain, there may be confused imperfect 
notions of this nature raised in the imagi- 
nation by an artificial composition of notes, 
" we find that great masters in the art 
able, sometimes, to set their hearers in 
the heat and hurry of a battle, to overcast 
their minds with melancholv scenes and 
apprehenrfons of deaths ana funerals, or 
to lull them into pleasing dreams of groves 
and elysiums. 

In all these instances, this stcondarv 
pleasure of the imagination proceeds from 
that action of the mind which compares 
the ideas arising from the ongmal objects 
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with the ideas we I'oCeivc from the statue, 
picture, descripljon, or sound, that repre- 
sents them. It is impossible for us to give 
the necessary reason why tlus operation of 
the mind is attended with so much pleasure, 
as I have hefore observed, on the same oc- 
casion; but we find a great vaiiety of enter- 
tainments derived from this single principle; 
for it is this that not only gives us a relish 
of statuary, painting, and description, but 
makes us delight in all the actions and aits 
of mimickry. It is this that makes the 
several kinds of wit pleasant, which con- 
asts, as I have formerly shown, in the 
affinity of ideas: and we may add, it is this 
also that raises the little satisfaction we 
sometimesfindin the different sorts of false 
wit; whether it consists in the affinity of 
letters, as an anagram, acrostic; or of syl- 
lables, as in di^grel rhymes, echoes; or of 
words, as in puns, qmbbles; or of a whole 
Eentenceorpoem,as wingsandaltars. The 
final cause, probably, of annexing pleasure 
to this operation of the mind, was to quicken 
and encourage us in our searches after truth, 
since the distin^ishing one thing from 
other, and the right discerning betwixt 
ideas, depend wholly upon our comparing 
them together, and observing the congruity 
or disagreement that appears among the 
several works of nature. 

But I shall here confine myself to those 
pleasures of the imagination which pro- 
ceed from ideas raised by words, because 
most of the observations that agree with 
descriptions are equally applicable to paint- 
ing and statuary. 

Words, when well chosen, have so great 
a force in them, that a description often 
pves us more livelyideas thaii the aght of 
things themselves. The reader finds a scene 
drawn in stronger colours, and painted more 
to the life in his imagination by the help of 
words, than by an actual sui^vey of the 
scene which they describe. In this case, 
the poet seems to get the better of nature: 
he takes, indeed, the landscape after her, 
but ^ves it more vigorous touches, height- 
ens its beauty, and so enlivens the whole 
piece, that the images which flow from the 
object themselves appear weak and faint, 
in comparison of those that come from the 
expressions. The reason, probably, may 
be, because in the survey of any object, we 
have only so much of it painted on the ima- 

tination as comes in at the eye: but in its 
escription, the poet gives us as free a 
^ew of it as he pleases, and discovers to us 
several parts, that either we did not attend 
to, or that lay out of our ^ght when we first 
beheld it. As we look on any object, our 
idea of it is, perhaps, made up oF two or 
three simple ideas; but when the poet re- 
presents it, he may either give us a more 
complex idea of it, or only raise in us such 
ideas as are most apt to affect the imagina- 

It may here be worth our while to exa- 
mine hoiv It comes to pass that several 



readers, who are all acquainted with the 
same language, and know the meaning of 
the words they read, should nevertheless 
have a different relish of the same descrip- 
tions. We find one transported with a pas 
sagCj which another runs over with coldnesa 
and indifference; or finding the representa- 
tion extremely natural, where another can 
f^rceive nothing of likeness and conformity, 
his different taste must proceed either 
fropi the jierfection of imagination in one 
more than in another, or from the different 
ideas that several readers affix to the same 
words. For to have a true relish and form 
a right jude;ment of a description^ a man 
should be bom with a good imagination, 
and must have well weighed the force aiid 
energy that lie in the several words of a 
language, so as to be able to distinguish 
which are most significant and expresave 
of their proper ideas, and what additional 
strength and beauty they are capable of 
receiving from conjunction with others. 
The fancy must be warm, to retain, the 
print of tliose images it hath received from 
outward objects, and the judgment discern- 
ing, to know what expressions are most 
E roper to clothe and adorn them to the 
est advantage. A man who is defident in 
either of these respects, though he may re- 
ceive the general notion of a description, 
can never see distinctly all its particular 
beauties; as a person with a weak Kght 
may have the confused prospect of a place 
that lies before him, without entering into 
its several parts, or discerning the variety 
of its colours in thdr full glory and perfec- 
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Ornumben amil'd, shall m 
The imhmian eaiinllet, or I 
First in the fnine'd Olympic 
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We may observe, that s 



of what we nave formerly seen 
often raises up a whole scene of imagery, 
and awakens numberless ideas that before 
slept in the imagination; such a particular 
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smell or colour is able to fill the mind, o 
=ud(leii, with the picture of the fields 
gardens where we fivst met with it, and 
Bring up into view all the variety of images 
that once attended it. Our imagination 
talces the hint, and leads us unexpectedly 
into cities or theatres, pldns or meadows. 
We mM^ further observe, when the fancy 
thus reflects on the scenes that have passed 
in it formerly, those which were at first 
pleasant to behold appear more so upon 
reflection, and that the memory heightens 
the delightful ness of the original, A Car- 
' "' 1 would account for Both these 



such a prospect or garden, having entered 
the mind at the same time, have a set of 
traces belonging to them in the brain, 
bordering very near upon one another; 
when, therefore, any one of these ideas 
arises in the imagination, and consequently 
despatches a fiow of animal spirits to its 
proper ti-ace, these spirits, in the violence 
of their motion, run not only into the trace 
to which they were more particularly di- 
rected, but into several of those that lie 
about it. By this means they awaken other 
ideas of the same set, which immediately 
determine a new despatch of spirits, that 
in the same manner open other neighbour- 
ing traces, till at last the whole set of them 
is blown up, and tlie whole prospect 

garden flourishes in the imagination. ]_... 
ecause the pleasure we receive from these 
places far surmounted, and overcame tht 
little disagreeableness we found in them, 
for this reason there was at first a wider 
passage worn in the pleasure traces, and, 
on tRe contrary, so narrow a one in those 
which belonged to the disagreeable ideas, 
l:hat tliey were quickly stopt up, and ren- 
dered incapable of receiving any animal 
spirits, and consequently of exciting any 
unpleasant ideas in the memoiy. 

It would be in vwn to inquire whether 
the power of imagining things strongly pro- 
ceeds from any greater perfection m the 
soul, or from any nicer texture in the br^n 
of one man than another. But this is cer- 
tain, that a noble writer should be bom 
with this faculty in its full strength agd vi- 
gour, so as to be able to receive lively ideas 
from outwaiii objects, to retsun them long, 
and to range them tc^ther, upon occaaon, 
in such figures and representations, as are 
most likely to hit the fancy of the reader. 
A poet should take as much pains in form- 



™i, 






cultli-ating his iinderstan(Mng. 
gain a due relish of the woiks of nature, 
andbethoroughly conversant in the various 
scenery of a country life, , 

When he is stored with country images, 
if he would go beyond pastoral, and the 
lower kinds of poetry, he ought to acquaint 
himself with the pomp and magnificence 
of courts. He should be very well versed 
in every thing that Is noble and stately in 



the productions of art, whether it appear' 
in painting or statuary, in the great works 
of architecture, which are in their present 
glorj-; or in the ruins of those which flour 
ished in former ages. 

Such advantages as these help to open 
man's thoughts, and to enlarge his imagina 
tion, and will therefore have their influenci 
on all kinds of writing, if the author know 
how to make right use of them. And 
among those of the learaed languages who 
excel in this talent, the most perfect in 
their several kinds are, perhaps, Homer, 
Virgil, and Ovid. The first strikes the 
imagination wonderfully with what is great, 
the second with what is beautiful, and the 
last with what is strange. Reading the 
Iliad, is like travelling through a country 
uninhabited, where the fancy is entertained 
with a thousand savage prospects of vast 
deserts, wide uncultivated marshes, huge 
forests, misshapen rocks and precipices. 
On the contrary, the ffindd is like a well- 
ordered garden, where it is impossible to 
find out any part unadorned, or to cast our 
eyes upon a single spot that does not pro- 
duce some beautiful plant or flower. But 
when we are in the Metamorphoses, we 
are walking on enchanted ground, and see 
nothing but scenes of magic lying round us. 

Homer is in his province, when he is de- 
scribing a battle or a multitude, a hero or 
a god, Vir^l is never better pleased than 
when he is m his elydum, or copying out 
an entertiuning picture. Homer's epUiets. 
generally mart out what is great; Virgil's 
what is ^reeable. Nothing can be more 
lificent than the figure Jupiter makes 
... L,.e first Iliad, nor morepharming tiian 
that of Venus in the first .ffineid. 



f^^t 
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■appear 



A rentlge 

ideJy sprewl ambrOBial acenrs atound ; 
'Ih of trDJn descends ber swe^ng gown, 
■ her graceful walk the queen of love is knoivn 
Drfdei.. 

Homer's persons are most of them godlike 
and terrible; Virgil has scarce admitted 
any into his poem who are not beautiful, 
and has taken particular care to make his 

?urpureum, et Lffilos oculia aSIaral honorea. 

t^rff, .Mx. i. SSi. 
Liid cave (lis rolling eyes a eparkliog grace, 
,Bd brealh'd n yoalhful vigouc on his tnce.—Dtydcn. 
In a viord. Homer fills his readers with 
sub'.irae ideas, and, I believe, has raised th 
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■imagination of all the good poets that have 
come after him. I shall only instance Ho- 
race, who immediately takes fire at the first 
Wnt of any passage in the Iliad or Odyssey, 
and always rises above himself when he 
has Homer in his view. Vii^l has drawn 
together, into his ^neid, aU the pleasing 
scenes his subject is capable of admitting, 
and in his Georgics has given us a collec- 
tion of the most delightful landscapes thai 
can be made out of fields and woods, herds 
of cattle, and swarms of bees. 

Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, has shown 
us how the imagination may be affected by 
what is strange. He describes a mira<je 
in eveiy story, and always g^ves us the 
si^ht of some new creature at the end of 
His art consists chiefly in well-timing 1 
description, before the first shape is quite 
worn off, and the new one perfecUy finish- 
ed; so that he every where entertains ui 
with something we never saw before, and 
shows us monster after monster to the end 
of the Metamorphoses. 

If I were to name a poet that is a perfect 
master in all these arts of working - -"■ - 
ima^nation, I think Milton may pi 
one; and if hia Paradise Lost falls short of 
the ^neid or Iliad in this respect, it pro- 
ceeds rather from the fault of the language 
in which it is written, than fi-om any defect 
of genius in the author. So divine a poem 
in English, is like a stately palace built of 
brick, where one may see architecture in 
as great a perfection as one of marble, 
though the materials are of a coarser na- 
ture. But to consider it only as it regards 
our present subject r What can be conceived 
greater than tlje battle of angels, the ma- 
jesty of Messiah, the stature and behaviour 
of Satan and his peers? What more beau- 
tiful than Pandzmonium, Paradise, Hea- 
ven, Angels, Adam and Eve? What more 
strange than the creation of the world, the 
several metamorphoses of the fallen angels, 
and the surprising adventurgs their leader 
meets with in his search after Paradise.' 
No other subject could have furnished a 
poet with scenes so proper to strike the 
imagination, as no other poet could have 

[lainted those scenes in more strong and 
ively colours. O. 
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of the imagination are of a wider and more 
universal nature than those it has when 

joined with sight; for not only what is great, 
strange, or beautiful, hut any thing that is 
disagreeable when looked upon, pleases us 
in an apt description. Here, therefore, we 
must inquire after a new principle of plea- 
sure, which is nothing else but the action 
of the TViind, which compares the ideas that 
arise from words with the ideas that arise 
from objects themselves; and why this 
operation of the mind is attended with so 
much pleasure, we have before conadered. 
For this reason, therefore, the description 
of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagination, 
if the image be represented to our minds 
•"■ "iMtable expressions; though, perhaps, 
may be more properly called the plea- 
of the understanauig than of the iancy, 
because we are not so much delighted with 
the image that is contained in the descrip- 
tion, as with the aptness of the description 
'" excite the image. 
But if the description of what is little, 
immon, or deformed, he acceptable to the 
imagination, the description of what is 
great, surprising, or beautiful is much more 
so; because here we are not only delighted 
with comparing the representation with the 
original, but are highly pleased with the 
original itself Most readers, I believe, are 
more charmed with Milton's description of 
Paradise, than of hell; they are both, per- 
haps, equally perfect ill their kind; but in 
'■^e one the bnmstone and sulphur are not 
— refreshiiigtotheimagination, astheheds 
of flowers and the wilderness of sweets in 
the other. 

There is yet another circumstance which 
recommends a description more than all 
the rest; and that is, if it represents to us 
such objects as are apt to raise a secret fer- 
ment in the mind of the reader, and to work 
with violence upon his pasMons. For, in 
this case, we are at once warmed and en- 
lightened, so that the pleasure becomes 

universal, and is several ways quali- 

) entertain us. Thus in paintmg, it is 
pleasant to look on the picture of any face 
where the resemblance is hit; but the plea- 
sure increases if it be the picture of a face 
that is beautiful; and is still greater, if the 
beauty be soflened with an air of melan- 
choly or sorrow. The two leading passions 
which the more serious parts of poetry en- 
deavour to stir up in us, are terroi" and pity. 
And here, by the way, one would wonder 
how it comes to pass that such paswons as 
are very unpleasant at all other times, are 
very agreeable when excited by proper 
descriptions. It is not strange, that we 
should take delight in such passages as are 
apt to produce hope, joy, admiration, love, 
or the like Emotions in us, because the) 
never rise in the maid without an inward 

leasure which attends them. But how 

)mes it to pass, that we should take delight 
beins terrified or dejected by a descrip- 

iii, when wc find so much u 
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the fear or erief which we receive from any 
other occasion? 

If we conwder, therefore, tlie 
this pleasure, we shall find that it does not 
arise so properly from the description 
what is terrible, as from the reflection -^ 
make on ourselves at the time of reading : 
When we look on such hideous objects, ^ 
are not a little pleased to think we are 
no danger of them.* We consider them at 
the same time, as dreadful and harmless; so 
that the move frightful appearance they 
make, the greater is the pleasure we re- 
ceive from the sense of our own safety. In 
short, we look upon the terrors of a descrip- 
tion with the same curiosity and satisf^tioti 
that we survey a dead 






It is for the S£ 



n that vj 



■e de- 



lighted with the .reflecting upon dangei 
that are past, or in looking on a precipice 
at a distance, which would fill us with a 
different kind of horror, if we saw it hang- 
ing over our heads. 

In the like manner, when we read of toiv 
ments, wounds, deaths, and the like dismal 
accidents, our pleasure does not flow so 
properly from the grief which such melan- 
choly descriptions give us, as from the 
secret comparison which we make between 
ourselves and the person who suffers. Such 
representations teach us to set a just value 
apon our own condition, and make us prize 
our good fortune, which exempts us from 
the like calamities. This is, however, such 
a kind of pleasure as we are not capable of 
receiving, when we see a person actually 
l^ng under the tortures that we meet with 
in a description; because, in this case, the 
object presses too close upon our senses, and 
bears so hard upon us, that it does not give 
us time or leisure to reflect on ourselves. 
Our thoughts are so intent upon the miseries 
of the sufferer, that we cannot turn them 
upon our own happiness. Whereas, on the 
contrary, we consider the misfortunes we 
read in history or poetry, either aa past or 
as fictitious; so that the reflection upon our- 
selves rises in us insensibly, and overbears 
the sorrow we concave for the sufferings 
of the afflicted. 

But because the mind of man requires 
something more perfect in matter than what 
it finds there, and can never meet with any 
Mght in nature which sufficiently answers 
its highest ideas of pleasantness; or, in other 
words, because the imagination can fancy 
to itself things more great, strange, or 



beautiful than the eye evei saw, and is stil 
sensible of some defect in what it has seen; 
on this account it is the part of a poet to 
humour the im^nation in our own notions, 
by mending and perfecting nature where he 
describes a reality, and by adding greater 
beauties than are put tc^ther in nature, 
where he describes a fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow 
advances which she makes from one season 
to another, or to observe her conduct in the 
succesave production of plants and flowers. 
He may draw into his description all the 
beauties of the spring and autumn, and 
make the whole year contribute something 
to render it the moi-e agreeable. His rose 
trees, woodbines, and jasmines, may flower 
together, and his beds be covei'ed at the 
sametimewithlilies, violets, and amaranths. 
His soil is not restrained to any particular 
set of plants, but is proper either for oaks 
or myrtles, and adapts itself to the products 
of every climate. Oranges may grow wild 

'■ myrrh may be met with in every 



hedge; and if he thinks it proper to have a 

— ve of spices, he can quickly commar " 

enough to rdse it It all this will ni 



fui'nish out an agreeable scene, he can make 
several new species of flowers, with richer 
■.s and higher colour* tiian any that 
grow in the gardens of nature. His con- 
certs of birds may be as full and harmoni- 
ous, and his woods as thick and gloomy as 
he pleases. He is at no more expense in a 
long vista than a short one, and can as easily 
throw his cascades from a precipice of hall 
a mile high, as from one of twenty yards. 
He has the choice of the winds, and can 
turn the course of his rivers in all the variety 
of meanders that are most delightful to the 
reader's imagination. In a word, he ha: 
the modelling of nature in his own hands, 
and may give her what charms he pleases, 
provided he does not reform her too much, 
id run into absurdities by endeavouring 
excel. O. 
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The sweet delusion of a raplur'd mind. 

These is a kind of writing wherein tht 
poet quite loses si|;ht of nature, and entei"- 
tsuns his reader's imagination « ith the cha- 
racters and actions of such persons as have 

lany of them no existence but what he 
bestows on them. Such are fames, witches, 
magicians, demons, and departed, spmts 
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This Mr. Dryden calls 'the fairy way of 
writing,' which is indeed more difficult 
than any other that depends on the poet's 
fancy, because he has no pattern to follow 
in it, and must work altogether out < 



There is a very odd turn of thought i 
, ([uired for this sort of writing; and it 
impossible for a poet to succeed in it, who 
has not a particular cast of fancy, and an 
imagination naturally fruitful and super- 
stitious. Besides this, he ought to be very 
well versed in legends and fables, antiquated 
romances, and the traditions of nurses an)' 
old women, that he may fell in with oui 
natural prejudices, and humour those no- 
tions which we have imbibed in our infancy. 
For otherwise he will be apt to make his 
fairies talk like people of his own species, 
and not like other sets of bdngs, who con- 
verse with different objects, and think in a 
different manner from that of mankind. 



Vilha 
Idol 



ij, with Mr. Ba 



1 the Re- 
hearsal, that spirits must not oe confined to 
speak sense; but it is certain their sense 
ought to be a little discoloured, that it may 
seem particular, and proper to the person 
Hnd condition of the speaker. 

These descriptions nuse a pleasing kind 
of horror in the mind of the reader, and 
amuse his imagination with the strangeness 
and novelty of the persons who are repre- 
sented to them. They bring up into our 
memory the stories we have heard in our 
childhood, and favour those secret terrors 
and apprehensions to which the mind of 
man is naturally subject. We are pleased 
with surveying the different habits and 
behaviours of foreign countries: how much 
more must we be delighted and surprised 
when we are led, as it were, into a new 
ci-eation, and see the person and manners 
of another species! Men of cold fancies 
and philosophical dispositions, object to this 
kind of poetry, that it has not probability 
enough to affect the imagination. But to 
this it may be answered, that we are sure, 
in generiJ, there are many intellectual 
beings in the world besides ourstlves^ and 
several species of spirits, who are subject 
to different laws and economies from those 
of mankind; when we see, therefore, any 
if these represented naturally, we carmot 
ook u^jon the representation as altogether 
-rapossiblej nay, many are prepossessed 
with such false opinions, as dispose them to 
believe these particular delusions; at least 
we have all heard so many pleasing relations 
in favour of them, that we do not care for 
seeing through the falsehood, and willingly 
give ourselves up to so agreeable an im- 
jlpsture. 

The ancients have not Diuch of this poe- 



try among them; for, indeed, almost the 
whole substance of it owes its original to 
the darkness and superstition of later ages, 
when pious frauds "vere made use of to 
amuse mankind, and frighten them into a 
sense of their duty. Our forefathers looked 
upon nature with more reverence and hor- 
ror, before the world was enlightened by 
learning and philosophy; and loved to asto- 
nish themselves with the apprehensionii 
of witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and en- 
chantments. There was not a village in 
England that had not a ghost in it, the 
church-yards wei'e ail haunted; every large 
common had a circle of fairies belonging to 
it; and there was scarce a shepherd to be 
et with who bad not seen a spirit. , 
Among all the poets of this kind our 
English are much the best, by what I have 
yet seen; whether it be that we abound 
with more stories of this nature, or that the 
genius of our country is fitter for this soi't 
of poetry. For the English are naturally 
fanciful, and very often disposed, by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper 
which is so frequent in our nation, to many 
wild notions and via.ons, to which other* 
re not so liable. 

Among the English, Shakspeare has in- 
comparably excelled all others. That no- 
ble extravagance of fancy, which he had 
great perfection, thoroughly qualified 
_ _ . .0 touch this weak superstitious ]>aii 
of his reader's imagination; and made liim 
capable of succeeding, where he had nothing 
to support him besides the strength of his 
genius. There is something so wild, 
yet so solemn, in the speeches of his 
its, fdries, witches, and the like ima- 
rinary persons, that we catmot forbear 
thinking them natural, though we have no 
rule by which to judge of them, and must 
confess if there are such beings in the 
world, it looks highly probable they should 
talk and act as he has represented them. 

There is another sort of imaginary be- 
ings, that we sometimes meet with among 
the poets, when the author represents any 
passion, appetite, virtue or vice, under a 
visible shape, and makes it a person or an 
actor in his poem. Of this nature are the 
descriptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, 
of Fame in Vinql, and of Sin and Death in 
Milton. We find a whole creation of the 
" " e shadowy persons in Spencer, who had 

admirable talent in representations of 

this kind. I have discoursed of these em- 
blematical persons in former papers, and 
shall therefore only mention them in this 
place. Thus we see how manj ways poe- 
try addresses itself to tiie imagination, as it 
has not only the whole circle of nature for 
its province, but makes new worlds of its 
own, shows us persons who ai"e not to be 
found m being, and represents even the fa- 
culties of the sou], with the several virtues 
and vices, in a sendble shape and character. 
I shall in mv two following papers, consi- 
der, in general, how other kinds of writing 
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As the writers in poetry and fiction 
borrow thdr several materials from out- 
ward objects, and join them tiwether at 
their own pleasure, there are others who 
are obliged to. follow iiature more closely, 
and to take entire scenes out of her. Such 
are historians, natural philosophers, tra- 
vellei's, geographers, and, in a woii, all 
who describe visible objects of a real ex- 
istence. 

it is the most agreeable talent of an his- 
torian to be able to draw up his armies 
and fight his battles in proper expressions, 
to set before our eyes the divisions, cabals, 
an jealousies of great men, to lead us step 
by step into the several actions and events 
of his history. We love to see the subject 
unfoliKng itself by just degrees, and brew- 
ing upon us insensibly, so that we may be 
kept m a pleasing suspense, and have time 
given as to raise our expectations, and to 
^de with one of the parties concerned in 
the relation. I confess this shows more the 
ail than the veracity of the historian; but 
I am only to speak of him as he is qudified 
to please the imagination; and in this re- 
spect Livy has, perhaps, excelled all who 
went before him, or have written since his 
time. He describes every thing in so lively 
a manner that his whole history 
mirabte picture, and touches on such pro- 
per circumstances in every story, that his 
reader becomes a kind of spectator, and 
feels in himself all the variety of pasaons 
which are correspondent to the several 
parts of the relations. 

But among this set of writers there .._ _ 
noue who more gratify and' enlarge the 
imagination than the authors of the new 
philosophy, whether we consider their 
theories of the earth or heavens, the disco- 
veries they have made by glasses, or any 
other of their contemplations on nature. 
We are not a little pleased to find every 
greeii leaf swarm with millions of animals, 
that at their largest growth are not visible 
to the naked eye. There is something 
very engaging to the fancy, as well as to 
our reason, in the treatises of metals, mi- 
nerals, plants, and meteors. But when we 
survi'v tne whole earth at once, and the se- 



veral planets that lie within its neighbour 
hood, we are filled with a pleasing astonish- 
ment, to see so many worlds hanging one 
above another, and sliding round their axles 
in such an amazing pomp and solemnity. 
If, after this, we contemplate those wild" 
fields of a:ther that reach in height as far 
as from Saturn to the fixed stars, and run 
abroad almost to an infinitude, our imagi- ' 
nation finds its capacity filled with so im- 
mense a prospect; and puts itself upon the 
stretch to comprehend it. But if we yet 
lise higher, and consider the fixed stars 
as so many vast oceans of flame, that 
are each of them attended with a different 
set of planets, and still discover new firma- 
ments and new lights that ai-e sunk farther 
in those unfathomable depths of a;ther, so 
as not to be seen by the strongest of our 
telescopes, we are lost in such a labyrinth 
of suns and worlds, and confounded with 
the immensity and magnificence of nature. 
Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, 
than to enlarge its*lf by degrees, in its con 
tempiation of the various proportions which 
its several objects bear to each other, 
when it compares the body of man to the 
bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the 
circle it describes round the sun, that circle 
to the sphere of the fixed stara, the sphere 
of the fixed stars to the drcuit of the whole 
ition, the whole creation itself to the infi- 
space that is every where diffusedabout 
. . .■whentheimaginationworksdownward, 
and considers the bulk of a human body in 
respect of an animal a hundred times less 
than a mite, the particular Umbs of such an 
animal, the different springs that actttate 
the limbs, the spirits which set tbe springs 
a-going, and the proportionable minuteness 
of these several parts, before they have 
arrived at thdr full growth and perfection : 
but if, after all this, we take the least par- 
ticle of these animal spirits, and consider 
its capacity of being wrought into a world 
that shall contwn within those narrow di- 
a heaven and earth, stai's and 
planets, and every different species of liv- 
ing creatures, in the same analogy and 
proportion they bear to each other m our 
own univeree; such a speculation, bv reason 
of its nicety, appears ridiculous to those 
who have not turned their thoughts that 
way, though at the same time it is founded 
on no less than the evidence of a demon- 
stration. Nay, we may yet carry it farther, 
and discover in the smallest particle of 
this little world a new inexhausted fund of 
matter, capable of being spun out into an- 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, 
because I think it may show us the proper 
Umits, as well as the defectiveness of our 
agination; how it is confined to a very 
■all quantity of space, and immediately 
pt in its operation, when it endeavours 
take in any thing that is very great or 
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very little. Let a man try to conceive the 
different bulk of an animal, whicli is twenty, 
from another vhich is an hundred times 
less than a mite, or to cdmpare in his 
thoughts a len^h of a thousand diameters 
of the earth, with that of a-millinn, and he 
will quickly find that he has no different 
measures in his mind adjusted to such ex- 
■ traordinary degrees of grandeilr or minute- 
ness. The understanding, indeed, opens 
an infinite space on every side of us; but 
the imagination, after a few fiunt efforts, is 
immediately at a stand, and find* herself 
swallowed up in the immensity of the void 
that surrounds it. Our reason can pursue a 
jjarUcle of matter through an infinite va- 
riety of divisions; but the fancy soon loses 
sight of it, and feels in .itself a kind of 
chasm, that wants to be filled with matter 
of a more sensible bulk. We can neither 
widen nor contract tlie faculty to the di- 
mension of either extreme. The object is 
too big for our capacity, when we would 
comprehend the circumference of a world; 
and dwindles into nothing when we endea- 
vour after the idea of an atom. . 

It is possible this defect of imagination 
may not be in the sou! itself, but as it acts 
in conjunction with the body. Perhaps 
there may not be room in the bridn for such 
a variety of impressions, or the adimal 
spirits may be incapable of figuring them 
in such amanner as is necessary to excite so 
very large or very minute ideas. However 
it be, we may well suppose that beings of a 
higher nature very much excel us m this 
respect, as it is probable the soul of man 
will be iniinitely more perfect hereafter in 
this faculty, as well as in all the rest; inso- 
much that, perhaps, the imagination will 
be able to beep pace with the understand- 
ing, and to form m itself distinct ideas of all 
the different modes and quantities of space. 
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tmUnfs.— Hdw tlioEe please tbe Imniination nha treat 
of subjects abstiaet ftam matter, by alluiioni (sken 
from it. WiiBt atLusioDB srs mon pleasine to tbe 
imaginatian. Great wrllen, how ftulty in tluB le- 
snect. Of the art ofiataginingliigeiMnl. Theima- 
ginatjon capable of pain hb wslL rb pleaBuro. In what 



Heaought fieeb tbanlaina in albrei^ soi[: 

Tte ploBEiire teaaen'd the allending toil,— ^i*fi»ii. 

The pleasures of the imagination are not 
wholly confined to such particular authors 
as are conversant in material objects, but 
are often to be met with among the polite 
masters of morality, criticism, and other 
speculations abstracted from matter, who, 
though they do not directly treat of the 
visible parts of nature, often draw from 



them tiieir similitudes, metaphors, and al- 
legories. By these alluaons, a truth in the 
understanding is, as it were, reflected by 
the imagination; we are able to see some- 
thing lite colour and shape in a notion, 
' to discover a scheme of thoughts traced 
upon matter. And here the mind re- 
res a gi-eat deal of satisfaction, and has 
I of itsfaculties gratified at the same time, 
while the fancy is Ijusy in copi^ing after the 
understanding, and transcribing ideas out 
of the intellectual world into the materiaL 
The great art of a writer shows itself in 
the choice of pleasing alluMons, which are 
generally to' be taken from the great oi 
beautiful works of art or nature; For, though 
whatever is new or uncommon is apt to 
delight the imagination, the chief design oi 
allusion being to illustrate and explain 
; passages of an author, it should be al- 
ways borrowed from what is more known 
and common than the passages which are 
to be explained. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so 
many tracks of light in a discourse, that 
make every thing about them clear and 
beautiful. A noble metaphor, when it is 
placed to an advantage, casts a kind of glory 

^d it, and darts a lusti-e through a whole 

:. These different kinds of allusion 
so many different manners of simili- 
tude; and that they may please the imagi- 
nation, the likeness ought to be very exact 
"" very agreeable, as we love to see a pic- 
re where the resemblance is just, or the 
posture and air graceful. But we often find 
eminent writers very faulty in this respect; 
great scholars are apt to fetch their com 
parisons and allusions from the sciences in 
which they ai-e most conversant, so that a 
man may see the compass of their learning 
in a treatise on the most indifferent subject. 
I have read a discourse upon love, which 
none but a profound chymist could under- 
stand, and have heard many a sermon that 
should only have been pi-eached before a 
congTfgation of Cartesians. On the con- 
trary, your men of buaness usually have 
recourse to such instances as are too mean 
and familiar. They are for drawing the 
reader into a game of chess or tennis, or for 
leading him from shop to shop, in the cant 
of particular trades and employments. It 
is certdn, there may be found an infinite 
varietv of veiy agreeable allusions in both 
these kinds; bilt, for the generality, the most 
entertaining ones lie in the works of nature, 
which are obvious to all capacities, and 
more delightful than what is to be found in 
arts and sciences. 

It is this talent of affecting the imagina- 
tion that gives an embemshment to good 
sense, and makes one man's composition 
more agreeable than another's. It sets off 
all writings in general, but is the very life 
and highest perfection of poetry, where it 
shines in an eminent degree: it has pre- 
served several poems for many ages, that 
have nothing ilse to recommend them; and 
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jation. It bestows a kind of .. 

istence, and draws up to the reader's vie' 
severfJ objects which are not to be found i 
being. It makes additions to nature, an 
gives ^eater variety to God's works. In 
word, it is able to beautify and adorn the 
most illustrious scenes in the mnverse, or 
to fill the mind with more glorious shows 
and apparitions than can be found in any 
part of it. 

We have now discovered the several 
originals of those pleasures that gratify the 
fancy; and here, perhaps, it would not be 
very difficult to cast under their proper 
heads those contrary objects, which are apt 
to fill it with distaste and terror; for the 
imagination is as liable to p^n as pleasure. 
When the hrmn is hurt by any accident, oi 
the mind lUsordered by dreams'or sickness, 
the fancy is overrun with wild dismal ideas, 
and terrified with a thousand hideous mon- 
sters of its own framing. 

Eumonidgm veluli denens lidet agmina PcnilienB, 
El solera seminum.etduiiliccaseoslfndere'nielMs; 

Cum fligit, ullrtcesqua aed«nl in limine dire. 



Or mad Oresl«?, when his molJier's glioft 
Fall in hie fHK Inibraal torches tost, 
And shook tier snHk)' locb9 : hesbanslbe sleht, 
Fliea o'er the stage, surpiis'd with mortal frtgfal ; 
Tlie lijiies gnaid tbe door, and inletcepl his flight. 

There is not a rfght in nature so mortify- 
ing as that of a distracted person, when his 
imagination is troubled, and his whole soul 
disordered and confused. Babylon in ruins 
is not so melancholy a spectacle. But to 
quit so disagi-eeable a subject, I shall only 
consider, by way of conclusaon, what an 
infinite advantage this faculty raves an al- 
mighty Being over the soul of man, and 
how great a measure of happiness or misery 
we are capable of receiving from the imagi- 

We have already seen the influence that 
one man has over uie fancy of another, and 
with what ease he conveys into it a variety 



of ir 
thev, 



e suppose lodged in Him who knows all 



those ideas with terror and delight to what 
degree he thinks fit! He can excite images 
in the mind without the help of words, and 
make scenes rise up before us, and seem 
present to the eye, without the asdstance 
of bodies or exterior objects. He can trans- 
port the imagination with such beautiful 
and glorious visions as cannot possibly enter 
into our present conceptions, or haunt it 
with such ghastly spectres and apparitions 
as would make ushope for annihilation, and 
think existence no better than a curse. In 
short, he can so exquisitely ravish or tor- 



ture the soul through this aiugle faculty, as 
might suffice to make the whole heaven or 
hell of any finite being. 

[This essay on the Pleasures of tho Iii:ia- 
gination having been published in separate 
papers, I shall conclude it with a table of 
the principal contents of each paper.*] 
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I have wrlllen Ihia not out of the nbuudanee uf lei 

I DO not know any thing which gives 
greater disturbance to conversation, than 
the false notion which people have of rail- 
leiT. It ought certainly to oe the first point 
to be aimed at in society, to gain the good- 
will of those with whom you convei-se; the 
way to that is, to show you are well incUned 
towards them. What then can be more 
absurd, than to set up for bang extremely 
sharp and biting, as the term is, in your 
expressions to your familiars? A man who 
has no good quality but courage, is in a very 
ill way towards making an agreeable figure 
in Ui^ world, because that which he has 
superior to oUier people. cannot he exerted 
without raising himself an enemy. Your 
gentleman of a satirical vein is in the hke 
condition. To say a thing which perplexes 
the heart of him yon speak to, or brings 
blushes into hia face, is a degree of murder; 
id it is, I think, an unpardonable offence 
show a man you do not care whether he 
pleased or displeased. But won't you 
then take a jest? — Yes; but pray let it be a 
jest It is no jest to put me, who am so 
unhappy as to have an utter averaon to 
speaking to more than one man at a time, 
under a necessity to explain myself in much 
comjiany, and redudng me to shame and 
derision, except I perform what my in- 
firmily of silence disables m ' ' 



have no wit at all — asoundjudgment. This 
gentleman rallies the best of any man I 

— '; for he forms his ridicule upon a dr- 
itance which you are in your heart not 
unwilling to grant nim; to wit, that you are 
guilty of an excess in something which is 
m itself laudable. He very well understands 
what you would be, and needs not fear your 
anger for declaring you are a little too much 
that thing. The generous will bear being 
reproached as lavish, and the valiant as 
rash, without being provoked to resent- 
"" ent against their monitor. What has been 

id to be a mark of a good writer will fall 
. with the chai'Bicter of a ^od companion. 
The good writer makes his i^eadev better 

\eS in tlieir proper places, and iSaccd nt tlie in 
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pleased witli himself, and the agreeable 
man makes his friends enjoy themselves, 
rather than him, while he is in their com 

Sany. Callisthenes does this witlk inlmita- 
le pleasantry. He whispered a friend the 
other (lay, so as to be overheard by a young 
officer, who gave symptoms of cocking upon 
the company, 'That gentleman has very 
much the air of a general officer.' The 
youth immediately put on a composed be- 
haviour, and behaved himself suitahly to 
the conceptions he believed the company 
had of him. It is to be allowed that Cal- 
listhenes will make a man run into imper- 
tinent relations to his own advantage, and 
express the satisfaction he has in his own 
dear self, till he is very ri<Kculous! but in 
this case the man is made a fool by his own 
consent, and not exposed as such whether 
he will or no. I take it, therefore, that to 
make raillery agreeable, a man must either 
not know he is rallied, or think never the 
worse of himself if he sees he is. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary genius, and is 
more generally admired than Callisthenes, 
but not with justice. Acetus has no regard 
to the modesty or weakness of the person 
he rallies; but if his quality or humility 
gives him any superiority to the man he 
would fall upon, he has no mei'cy in.mak- 
ing the onset. He can be pleased to see his 
best friends out of countenance, while the 
laugh is loud in his own appli 



diviaons ^ ._ _, .__. 

of Callisthenes cements it, andmakes i_ _ 
man not only better pleased with himself, 
but also wiUi all the rest '- *'■■■ ■ 



To rally well, it is absolutely necessary 
that kindness must run through all you say; 
and you must ever preserve the character 
of a friend to support your pretensions to 
he free with a roan. Acetus ought to be 
banished human society, because he raises 
his mirth upun living pain to the person 
upon whom he is pleasant. Nothing but 
the malevolence which is too general to- 
wards those who excel could make his 
company tolerated; but they with whom 
he converses are sure to see some man sa- 
crificed wherever he is admitted; and all 
the credit he has for wit is owing to the 
gratification it gives to other men^ ill-na- 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a 

erted against his faults. He has an art of 
keeping the ]>erson he rallies in counte- 
" " , by insinuating that he himself is 



rather to bewail himself, than fall uponhis 

It is really monstrous to see how 
countably it prevails among men, to take 
the libert)' of displeasing each other. Oi 



Allusions to past follies, hints which revive 
what a man has a mind to forget for ever, 
and desires that«ll the rest rf the world 
should, are commonly brought forth even 
in company of men of distinction. They do 
not thrust with the skill of fencers, but cut 
up with the barbarity of butchers. It is, 
methinks, below the character of men of 
humanity and good manners to be capable 
of mirth while there is any of the company 
in pain and disorder. They who have the 
true taste of conversation, enjoy themselves 
in communication of each other's excel- 
lenciesj and not in a triumph over their 
imperfections. Fortius would have been 
reckoned a wit, if there had never been a 
fool in the world: he wants not foils to be a 
beauty, but has that natural pleasure in 
observing perfection in others, that his own 
faults are overlooked out of gratitude by all 
his acquaintance. 

After these several characters of men 
who succeed or fail in raillery, it may not 
be amiss to reflect a little ferther what one 
takes to be the most agreeable kind of it; 
and that to me appears when the satire is 
directed against vice, with an air of con- 
tempt of the fault, but no ill-will to the 
criminal. Mr. Congreve's Doris is a master- 
piece of this kind. It is the Character of a 
woman utterly abandoned; but her impu- 
dence, by the finest piece of raillery, ia- 
made only generosity. 
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I LOOK upon myself as a kind of guardian 
to the fair, and am always watchful to ob- 
serve any thing which concerns their inter- 
est. The present paper shall be employed 
in the service of a very fine young woman 
and the admonitions I give her may not be 
unuseful to the rest of her sex. Gioriana 
shall be the name of the heroine in to-day's 
entertainment; and wh«n I have told you 
that she is rich, witty, young, and beauti- 
ful, you will believe she does not want ad- 
mirers. She has had, since she came to 
town, abcur twenty-five of those lovers who 
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made their addi'esses by way of jointure 
and settlement; tliese come and go with 
great indifference on both sides; and as 
Beautiful as she is, a line in a deed haa had 
exception enough against it to outweigh the 
lustre of her eyes, the readiness of her 
(lerstanding, and the merit of her general 
character. But among the crowd of such 
cool adorers, she has two who are ve 
asslduaus in their attendance. There 
SDmeihing so extraordinary and ai-tful ._ 
their jnanner of application, that I think it 
but common justice to alarm her in i' 
have done it in the following letter: 

'Madam, — I have for some time taken 
notice of two young gentlemen who attend 
you in all public places, both of whom have 
albo easy access to you at your own house. 
The matter is adjusted between them; 
and Damon, who so passionately addresses 
you, has no design upon you; butStrephi 
who seems to be indifferent to you, is t._ . 
man who is, as they have settled it, to have 
you. The plot was Idd over, a bottle of 
wine; and Strephon, when he first thought 
of you, proposed to Damon to be his rival. 
Tlie manner of his breaking of it to him, I 
was so placed at a tavern, that I could not 
avoid hearing. "Damon," said he, with 
a deep sigh, "I have long languished for 
that miracle of beauty, Gloriana; and if 



shall certainly obtain her. 

tinned he, "be offended at this overture 

for I go upon the knowledge of the tempe 



pretensiotis to those of your humble ser- 
vant Gloriana haa very good sense, a 
quick i-elish of the satisfactions of life, and 
will not give herself, as the crowd of wo- 
men do, to the arms of a man to whom she 
is indifferent. As she is a sensible wom^i, 
expressions of rapture and adoration will 
not move her neither; but he that has her 
must be the object or her desire, not her 
pity. The way to this end I take to be, 
that a man's general conduct should be 
agreeable, without addressing in particular 
to the woman he loves. Now, sir, if you 
will be so kind as to agh and die for Glo- 
riana, I will carry it with great respect to- 
wards her, but seem void of anv thoughts 
as a lover. Bv this means 1 shall be in the 
most amiable light of which I am capable; 
I shall be received with freedom, you with 
reserve." Damon who has himself no de- 
signs of marriage at all, eaaiSy fell into the 
scheme; and you may observe, that whe> 
ever you are, Damon appears also. You 
sec he carries on an unaffected exactness 
in his dress and manner, and strives always 
to be the very contrary of Strephon. They 
have already succeeded so far, that your 
eyes are ever in search of Strephon, and 
tui-n themselves of course from Damon. 
Thej' meet and compare notes upon your 
carnage; and the letter which was brought 



to you the other day was a contrivance to 
remark your resentment. When you saw 
the billet subscribed Damon, and turned' 
away with a scornful air, and cried "im- 
pertinence!" you gave hopes to him that 
shuns you, without mortifying h'ini that 
languishes for you, 

' w^hatl am concerned for, madam, is, 
that in th( disposal of your heart, you 
should know what you are doing, and ex 
amine it before it is lost, Strephon contra- 
dicts you in discourse with the civihty of 
one who has a value for you, but ^ves up 
nothing like one that loves you. This seem 
ing unconcern gives his behaviour the ad 
vantage of sincerity, and insensibly obtMns 
your good opinion by appearing dianterest- 
cd in the purchase of it If you watch these 
correspondents hereafter, you will find 
that Strephon makes his visit of civility 
immediatelv after Damon has tired you 
with one cf love. Though you are very 
discreet, you will find it no easy matter to 
escape the toils so well laid; as, when one 
studies to be disagreeable in passion, the 
other to be pleasmg without it All the 
turns of your temper are carefully watch 
ed, and their quick and faithful intelligence 
gives your lovers irresistible advantage. 
You wjll please, madam, to be upon your 
guard, ana take all the necessary precau- 
tions agwnst one who is amiable to you 
before you know he is enamoured. I am, 
madam, your most obedient servant.' 

Strephon makes great progress in this 
lady's good graces; for most women being 
actuated by some little spirit of pride and 
contradiction, he has the good effects of 
both those motives by this covert way of 
rtship. He received a message yester- 
day from Damon in the following words, 
superscribed 'With speed.' 

'All goes well; she is veiy angry at me, 
and I dare say hates me in earnest. It is a 
good time to visit. Yours.' 

The comparison of Strephon's gaiety to 
Damon's languishment strikes her ima^na- 
tion with a prospect of very agreeable 
hours with such a man as the former, and 
abhorrence of the insipid prospect witli one 
like the latter. To Know when a lady is 
displeased with another, is to know the 
best time of advancing yourself. This me- 
thod of two persona pljiying into each 
other's hand is so dangerous, that I cannot 
tell how a woman could be able to with- 
stand such a Mege. The condition of Glo- 
riana I am afraid is irretrievable; for 
Strei)hon has had so many opportunities of 
pleasing without suspicion, that all wliich 
isleft iorher todois tobring him, now she 
is advised, to an explanation of his passion, 
and beginning again, if she can conquer the 
kind sentiments she has conceived for him. 
When one shows himself a creature to be 
avoided, the other proper to be fled to for 
lur, they Iiave the whole woman be- 
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tween them, and can occaaonally rebound 
her love and hatred from one to the other, 
in such a manner as to keep her at a dis- 
tance from all the rest of the world, and 
cast lots for the conquest. 

N, B. I have many other secrets which 
concern the empire m love; hut I consider, 
[hat, wWIe 1 alarm my women, I instruct 
my men. T. 
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'Tis nouhe place disgust or pteasure briit^: 

'London, June 24. 
'Mh. Spectator,— a man who has it 
in his power to choose his own company, 
would certiunly be much to blame, should 
he not, to the best of his judgment, take 
isuch as are of a temper most suitable to his 
own; and where that choice is wanting, or 
where a man is mistaken in his choice, 
aid yet under a necessity of continuing in 
the same companv, it will certainly be his 
interest to carry himself as easily as pos- 

• In this I am senable I do but repeat 
what has been said a thousand times, at 
which however I think nobody has any 
title to take exception, but they who never 
failed to put this in practice. — Not to use 
any longer preface, this being the season 
of the year m which great numbers of all 
sorts of people retire from this place of 
business anil pleasure to country solitude, 
I think it not improper to advise them to 
take with them as great a stock of good- 
humour as they can; for though a country 
life is described as the most pleasant of all 
others, and though it may in truth be so, 
yet it is so only to tliose who know how to 
enjoy leisure and retirement. 

'As for those who cannot live without 
the constant helps of business or company, 
let them consider, that in the country there 
is no Exchange, there are no playhouses, 
no variety of coffee-houses, nor many of 
those other amusements v.'hich serve here 
as so-many reliefs from the repeated occur- 
rences in their own families; but that there 
the greatest part of their time must be 
spent within themselves, and consequently 
it behoves them to consider how agreeable 
it will be to them before they leave this 

'I remember, Mr. Spectator, we were 
very well entertained last year with the 
advices you gave us from Sir Roger's coun- 
try-seat; which I the rather mention, be- 
cause it is almost impossible not to live 
pleasantly, where the master of the family 
IS such a one as you there describe your 
friend, who cannot therefore (I mean as 
to his domestic character,) be too often re- 
commendedtotheimitationofothers. How 
amiable is that affability awl benevolence 



with which he treats his neighbours, and 
every one, even the meanest of his own 
family! and yet how seldom imitated! In- 
stead of which we commonly meet with 
ill-natured expostulations, noise, and chid- 
ings. — And this I hinted, because the hu- 
mour and disposition of the head is what 
chiefly influences all the other parts of a 
family, 

' An agreement and kind correspondence 
between friends and acquaintance is the 
greatest pleasure of life. This is an un- 
doubted truth; andyet any man who judges 
fi"om the practice of the world will he 
almost persuaded to believe the contrary; 
for how can we suppose people should be 
so industrious to make themselves uneasy.' 
What can engage them to entertain and 
foment jealousies of one another upon every 

are people who (as it should seem) delight 
in being troublesome and vexatious, wio 
fas Tully speaks) Mira eunl alacntate ad 
liligandum, 'have a cevtmn cheerfulness 
in wrangling.' And thus it happens, that 
there are very few femilies in which there 
are not feuds and animosities; though it is 
every one's interest, there more particu- 
larly, to avoid them, because there (as I 
would willingly hope) no one ^ves another 
uneasiness without feeling some share of 
it. But I am gone beyond what I designed, 
and had almost forgot what I chiefly pre- 

fosed; which was, barely to tell you how 
ardly we, who pass most of our time in 
town, dispense with a long vacation in the 
country, how uneasy we grow to ourselves, 
and to one another, when our conversation 
is confined; insomuch that, by Michael- 
mas, it is odds but we come to downright 
squabbling, and make as free with one an- 
other to our faces as we do with the rest of 
Uie world behind their backs. After I 
have told you this, I am to desire that you 
would now and then give us a lesson of 
good-humour, a family-piece, which, since 
we are all very fond of. you, I hope may 
have some influence upon us. 

•After these plain observations, give me 
leave to give you a hint of what a set of 
company of my acquEuntance, who are now 
gone into the country, and have the use of 
an absent nobleman's seat, have settled 
among themselves, to avoid the inconve- 
niences above mentioned. They ai-e a col- 
lection of ten or twelve of the same good 
inclination towards each other, but of very 
different talents and inclinations: from hence 
they hope that the variety of their tempers 
will only create variety of pleasures. But 
as there always will arise, gmong the same 
people, either for want w diversity of ob- 
jects, or the like causes," a certain satiety, 
which may ^w into ill-humour or discon- 
tent, there is a large wing of the house 
which they design to employ in the n"*"™ 



V indisposition to company, i; 
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mediately to be conveyed to his chambert 
in the iiifirmanf ; from whence he is not tc 
be relieved, till by his manner of submis- 
sion, and the sentiments expressed in hit 
petition for that purpose, he appears to the 
majority of the company to be again fit for 
society. You are to nnderstand, that all 
ill-natured words or uneasy gestures are 
sufficient cause for banishment; 
impatiently to servants, making 
peat what he says, or any thing that betrays 



ir dishumour, are also criminal 
without reprieve. But it is proidded, that 
whoever observes the ill-natured fit coming 
upon himself, and voluntarily retires, shall 
be received at his return from the infirmary 
with the highest marks of esteem. By these 
and other wholesome methods, it is ex- 
pected that if they cannot cure one another, 
yet at least they have 'taken care that the 
lU-humour of one shall not be troublesome 
t of the company. There 



e and ti-anquiUity, the effects of which, 
with the incidents liiat arise among them, 
shall be communicated to you from time to 
time, for the public good, by, sir, your most 
humble servant, R. O.' 



No. 425.] Tuesday, July 8, 1712. 
Ff iiforn iniieaciint zepbyiis; ver proietii Esias 



^ Sir W. Ttmplt. 

'Mr. Spectator, — There is hardly any 
Uiing gives me a moi e sensible delight than 
the enjoyment of a cool still evening after 
ihe uneasiness of a hot sultry day. Such a 
one I passed not long ago, which made me 
rejoice when the hour was come fflr the sun 
to set, that I might enjoy the freshness of 
the evening in my garden, which then 
affords me the pleasantest hours I pass in 
the whole four and twenty. I immediately 
rose fj'om my couch, and went down into it. 
You descend at first by twelve stone steps 
into a large square divided into four grass- 
plots, in each of which is a statue of white 
marble. This is separated from a large 
pavteiTG by a low wall; and from thence, 
through a p^r of iron gates, you are led 
into a long broad walk cif the finest turf, set 
on each side with tall yews, and on either 
hand bordered by a canal, which on the 
right divides the walk from a wilderness 
parted into variety of alleys and arbours, 
and on the left from a kind of amphitheatre, 
which is the receptacle o( a great number 
of oranges and myrtles. The moon shone 
bright, and seemed then most agreeabl 
supply the place of the sun, obliging 



with as much light as - - , 

cover a thousand pleasing objects, and a 
the same time invested of all power of heat. 
The reflection of it in the water, the fan- 
ning of the wind rustMng on the leaves, the 
singing of the thrush and nightingale, and 
the ciwlness of the walks, aU conspired to 
make me lay aside all displeasing thoughts, 
and brought me into'sucli a tranquillity cf 
mind, as is, I believe, the next happines* 
to that of hereafter. In this sweet retire- 
ment I naturally fell into the repetition of 
some lines out of a poem of Milton's, which 
he entities II Penseroso, the ideas of which 
were exquisitely suited to my present wan- 
derings (rf thought. 

" Sweet bitdl IhBl ebunn'st the noiao of folly 
Most mueicBll most meEsnchol}' I 
Th», ctianliesB. ofl, Die woods among. 



u^oUEh tbe liBQven's wide palhless way, 
oopiDg thcougb a fleecy cloud. 



' I reflected then upon the sweet vicissi- 
tudes of night and day, on the charming 
disposition of the seasons, and their return 
again in a perpetual circle; and ohi sdd I, 
that I could from these my declining years 
return acwn to my first spring of youth and 
vigour; but that, alas! is impcrasible; all 
that remains within my power is to soften 
the inconveniences I feel; with an easy con- 
tented mind, and the enjoyment of such 
delights as this solitude affords me. In this 
thought I sat me down on a bank, of flowers, 
and dropt into a slumber, which, whether 
it were the effect of fumes and vapours, or 
my present thoughts, I know not; but me- 
thought the gemus of the garden stood 
before me, and introduced into the walk 
where I lay this drama and different scenes 
of the revolution of the year, which, whilst 
I then saw, even in my dream, I resolved 
to write down, and send to the Spectator. 

' The first person whom I saw advancing 
towards me was a youth of a most beautiful 
wr and shape, though lie seemed not yet 
arrived at that exact proportion and sym- 
metry of parts which a Mttle more time 
would have ^ven him; but, however, there 
was such a bloom in his countenance, such 
satisfaction and joy, that I thought it the 
most derirable form that I had ever seen. 
He was clothed in a flowing mantie of green 
silk, interwoven with flowers; he had a 
chaplet of roses on his head, and a narcissus 
in his hand ; primroses and violets sprang up 
under his feet, and all nature was cheered 
at his approach. Flora was on one hand. 
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and Veitumiius on the other, in a robe of 
changeable silk. After this I was surprissd 
to see the moon-beavns reflected with a sud- 
den glare from armour, and to see a man 
com^etely armed, advancing with his 
sword drawn, I was soon informed by the 
genius it was Mara, who had long usurped 
a place among the attendants of the Spring, 
iie made. way for a softer appearance. It 
was Venus, without any ornament but her 
own beauties, not so much as her own ces- 
tus, with which she had encompassed a 
globe, which she held in her right hand, 
and in her left hand she had a sceptre of 
gold. After her followed the Graces, with 
arms entwined within one another; their 
girdles were loosed, and they moved to the 
sound of soft music, striking the ground 
alternately with their feet. Then came (ip 
the three Months which belong to this sea- 
son. As March advanced towards me, 
there was, methought in his look a lower- 
ing roughness, which ill-befitted a month 
which was ranked in so soft a season; but 
as he came forwards, his features became 
insensibly more mild and gentle; he smooth- 
ed his brow, and looked with so sweet a 
countenance, that I could not but lament 
his departure, though he made way for 
April. He appeared in the greatest ^iety 
imaginable, and had a thousand pleasures 
to attend him; his look was frequently 
clouded,but immediately returned toits first 
composure, and i-emEuned fixed in a smile. 
Then came May, attended by Cupid, with 
his bow strung, and in a posture to let fly 
an arrow: as he passed by, methought I 
heard a confused noise of soft compldnts, 
gentle ecstacies, and tender dghs ofloversi 
vows of constancy, and as many complain- 
ings of perfidiousness; all which the winds 
wafted away as soon as they had reached 
my hearing. After these I saw a man ad- 
vance in tne full prime and vigour of his 
age; his complexion was sanguine and 
rudd^, his hair black, and fell down in 
beautifiil ringlets beneath his shoulders; a 
mantle of hair-coloured sUk hung loosely 
upon htm : he advanced with a hasty step 
after the Spring, and sought out the shade 
and cool fountains which played in the gar- 
den. He was particularly well pleased 
when a troop of Zephyrs fanned him with 
their wings. He had two companions, who 
walked on each side, that made him appear 
the most agreeable; the one was Aurora 
with figures of roses, and her feet dewy, 
attired m gray; the other was Vesper, in a 
robe of aBUVc beset with drops of gold, 
whose br<:ath he caught while it passed 
over a bundle of honeysuckles and tuberoses 
which he held in his hand. Pan and Ceres 
followed them with four reapers, who 
danced amorricetothe sound of oaten-pi pes 
and cymbals. Then came the attendant 
Months. June retained still some small 
likeness of the Spring; but the other two 
seemed to step with a less vigorous tread, 
pspecially Au^ist. who seemed almost to 



fdnt, whilst for half the steps he took, the 
dog-star levelled his rays full at his head. 
They passed on, and made way for a pei'- 
son that seemed to bend a little under the 
weight of years; his beard and hair, which 
were full prown, were composed of an equal 
number of black and graj[; he wore a robe 
which he had girt round Mm, of a yellowish 
cast, not unlike the colour of fallen leaves, 
which he walked upon. I thought he hardly 
made amends for expelling the foregoing 
scene by^ the large quantity of fruits which 
he boi-e in his hands. Plenty walked by his 
side with a healthy fresh countenance, 
pouring out from a horn all the various pro 
ductsof the year. Pomona followed with a 
glass of cider in her hand, with Bacchus in 
a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied by 
a whole troop of satyrs, fauns, and sylvans. 
September, who came next, seemed in his 
looks to promise a new Sming, and wore 
the livery of those months. The succeeding 
month was all soiled with the iuice of 
grapes, as he had just come from tne wine- 
press. November, though he was in this 
division, yet, hy the many stops he made, 
seemed rather inclined to the Winter which 
followed close at his heels. He advanced in 
the shape of an old man in the extremit) 
of age; the hair he had was s<j very white, 
it seemed a real snow; his eyes were red 
and pierdng, and his heard hung with great 
quantityof icicles; he was wrapt up in furs, 
but yet so pinched with excess of cold, that 
his limbs were all contracted, and his body 
bent to the ground, so that he could not 
have supported himself had it not been foi , 
Comus, the god cf :-evel3, and ^Jecessity, 
the mother of Fate, who aust^ed him on 
each side. The shape and mantle of Comus 
was one of the thinp thM most surprised 
me; as he advanced towaros me, his coun- 
tenance seemed the most dedvable I had 
ever seen. On the fore part of his mantle 
was pictured joy, deliffht, and satisfaction, 
with a thousand emblems of merriment, 
and jests with faces looking two ways at 
once; but as he passed from me I was 
amazed at a slwpe so little correspondent 
to his face; his head was bald, and all the 
rest of his limbs appeared old and deformed. 
On the hinder part of his mantle was re- 
presented Murder* with dishevelled hair 
and a d^ger all bloody, Anger in a robe of 
scarlet, and Suspicion squinting with both 
eyes; but above all, the most conspicuous 
was the battle of Lapithc and the Centaurs. 
I detested so hideous a shape, and turned 
my eyes upon Saturn, who was stealing 
away behind him, with a scythe in one 
hand and an hour-fclass in the other, unob- 
served. Behind Necessity was Vesta, the 
goddess of fire, with a lamp that was per 
petu.illy supplied with oil, and whose flame 
was eternal. Shecheeredthe rugged brow 
of Necessity, and warmed her so far as al- 
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most to make ner assume the features and 
likeness of Choice. December, January, 
and Febntary, passed on after the rest, all 
in furs: there was little distinction to be 
miMe amongst them; and they were only 
more or less displeasing as they discovered 
more or less haste towards the grateful 
turn of Spring. Z 



^fo. 426.] Wednesday, July 9, 1712. 
AurL sacra tamei 1 rirgf^Ti. iii. STL 

I>rjfden- 
A VERY agreeable friend of mine tl 
other day, carrying me in his coach into the 
country to dinner, fell into a discourse . 
ceming the 'care of jjai^ents due to their 
children,' and the 'piety of children to- 
wards their parents. He was reflecting 
upon the succession of particular virtues 
and qualities there might be preserved from 
one generation to another, if these reganl! 
were reciprocally held in veneration: bui 
as he never f^s to mix an air of mirth and 
good-humour with his good 
soning, he entered into the following rela- 

' I win not be confident in what century, 
or under what reign it happened, that this 
want of mutual confidence and right under- 
standing between father and son was fatal 
to the family of the Valentines in Germany. 
Basilius Valentjnus was a person who had 



nus m the same mysteries: but, as you 
know they arenottobe attsuned but by the 
painful, the pious, the chaste, and pure of 
heart, Basilius did not open to him, because 
of his youth, and the deviations too natural 
Co it, the greatest secrets of which he was 
master, as well knowing that the operation 
would fail in the hands of a man so liable to 
errors in life as Alexandrinus. But be- 
lieving, from a cert^ indisposition of mind 
as wdl as body, his ^ssdution was draw- 
ing nigh, he called Alexandrinus to him, 
And as he lay on a couch, over agsdnst 
which his son was seated, and prepared by 
sending out servants one after anotlier, and 
admonition to examine that no one over- 
heard them, he revealed Uie most import- 
ant of his secrets with the solemnity and 
language of an adept. "My son," said he, 
" many have been the watchings, long the 
lucubrations, constant the labours of thy 
father, not only to gmn a great and plentiful 
estate to his posterity, but also to take care 
that he should have no posterity. Be not 
amazed my child: I do not mean that thou 
shalt be taken from me, but that I will 
never 1 tl d consequently cannot 

be sa d h p rity. Behold, my 
deare A ndn he effect of what 

was p p g d n months. We are 
not to cp rad n , but to follow and 



lb help her; just as long as an infant is in 
the womb of^its parent, so long are these 
medicines of revivification in preparing. 
Observe this small phial and this little gal- 
lipot — in this an ungent, in the other a 
liquor. In these, my chdd,are collected such 
powers, as shall revive the springs of liie 
when they are yet but just ceased, and give 
new strength, new spirits, and, in a word, 
wholly restore all the organs and senses of 
the human body to as great a duration as it 
had before enjoyed from its birth to the day 
of the application of these my medicines. 
But, my beloved son, care.must be taken to 
apply them within ten hours after the 
breath is out of the body, while yet the 
clay is warm with its late life, and yet ca- 
pable of resuscitation. I find my frame 
grown crazy with perpetual toil and medi- 
tation; and I conjure you, ~as soon as I am 
dead, anoint me with this ungent; and 
when you see me begin to move, pour into 
my lips this inestimable liquor, else the 
foree of the ointment will be ineffectual. 
By tills means you wiU give me life as I 
gave you, and we will from that hour mu- 
tually lay aade the authority of having be- 
stowed life on each other, live as brethren, 
and prepare new medicines against such 
another period of time as will demand an- 
other application of the same restoratives." 
In a few days, after these wonderful ingre- 
dients were delivered to Alexandrinus, Ba- 
silius departed this life. But such was the 
pious sorrow of the son at the loss of so ex- 
cellent a father, and the first transports of 
grief had so wholly disabled ham Irom all 
manner of business, that he never thought 
of the me^dnes tiU the time to which his 
father had limited thdr efficacy was ex- 
pired. To tell the truth, Alexandrinus 
was a man of wit and pleasure, and consi 
dered his father had lived out his natura- 
time; his life was long and uniform, suita 
ble to the regularity of it; bat that he him- 
self, poor sinner, wanted a new life to re- 
pent of a very bad one hitherto; and, in 
the examination of his heart, resolved to 
;o on as he did with this natural being of 
jis, but repent very faithfully, and spend 
very piously the life to which he should be 
restored by application of these rarities, 
when time should come to his own person. 
•It has been observed, that Providence 
frequently punishes the self-love of men, 
who would do immoderately for their own 
offspring, with children very much below 
their characters and qualifications; inso 
much that they only transmit their names 
to be borne by those who ^ve daily proofs 
of the vanity of the labour and ambition of 
their prc^nitors. 

' It happened thus in the family of Basi - 
lius; for Alexandrinus began to enjoy his 
ample fortune in all the extremities of 
household expense, furniture, and insolent 
" "|uipage; and this he pursued till the day 
his own departure began, as he grew 
sensible, to approach. As Baalius wa" 
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punished with a son very unlike him, 
Alexandripus was visited by one of lus 
own dispoMtion, It is naturd. that ill men 
should be Buspic.ious; and Alexandrinus, 

that _. . ._._. 

' Alexandriiius, as I have observed, hav- 
ing very good reason for thinking it unsafe 
to trust the real secret of his phial and gal- 
lipot to any man Uving, projected to make 
sure work, and hope for his sue 
pending from the avarice, not the bounty of 
his benefactor. 

* With this thought he called Reiiatus to 
his bed-side, and bespoke him in the most 
pathetic gesture and accent. "As much, 
my son, as you have been addicted to vanity 
and pleasure, as I also have been before 
you,* you nor 1 could escape the fame or 
the good effects of the profound knowledge 
of our progenitor, Uie renowned Basilius. 
His symbol is very well known in the phi 
losophic world; and I shall never forget th 
venerable mr of his countenance, when h 
let me into the profound mysteries of the 
smaragdine tables of Hermes. "It is true," 
said he, "and far removed from all colour 
of deceitj that which is inferior is like that 
which is superior, by which are acquired 
and perfected all the miracles of a certain 
work. The father is the sun, the mother 
the moon, the wind is the womb, the earth 
is the nurse of it, and mother of all perfec- 
Uon. All this must be received with mo- 
desty and wisdom. " The chymical people 
carry, in all th«r jargon, a whimacal sort 
of piety which is ordiirary with great lovers 
of money, and is no more but deceiving 
themselves, that their regularity and strict- 
ness of manners, for the ends of this world, 
has some affinity to the innocence of heart 
which must recommend them to the next. 
Renatus wondered to hear his father talk 
so like an adept, and with such a mixture 
of piety; while Alexandrinus, observing his 
attention fixed, proceeded. "This phial, 
child, and this little earthen pot, will add 
to thy estate so much as to make thee the 
ricjiest man in the German empi 
going to my long home, but shall not return 
-- 1 dust" Then he resumed - 



his whole body, and poured down his throat 
that liquor which he had from old BasiUus, 
the corpse would be converted into pure 
gold. I will not pretend to express to you 
the unfeigned tenderness that passed oe- 
tween these two extraordinary persons; 
but if the father recommended the care of 
his remains with vehemence and affection, 
theson was not behind hand in professing 
that he w<mld not cut the least bit off him, 
but unon the utmost extremity, or to pro- 
vide for his younger brothers and sisters. 



tloB in Bta. of ms. 



'Well, Alexandrinus died, and the heir 
of his body (as our term is) could not for- 
bear, in the wantonness of his heart, to 
measure the length and breadth of his be- 
loved father, and cast up the ensuing value 
of him before he proceeded to the operation. 
When he knew the immense reward of his 
pains, he began the work: but,lo! when he 
had anointed the corpse all over, and be- 
gan to apply the liquor, the body stirred, 
and Renatus, in a fright, broke the phial.' 



No. 427. ] Thursday, July 10, 1713. 

bonim liborlaw a^jonEaa. ' TjiII 

Wr ehDuTd be aa careful or oar words, aa oui acliona ; 
and 03 for team speaking, as fhim doing ill. 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart to be in- 
clined to defamation. They who are harm- 
less and innocent can have no gratification 
that way; but it ever arises from a neglect 
of what is laudable in a man's self, and an 
impatience in seeing it in another. Else 
why should virtue provoke? Why shoult" 
beauty displease in such a degree, that a 
man given to scandal never lets the men- 
tion of either pass by him, without offering 
something to the diminution (ff it' A lady 
the other day at a visit, being attacked 
somewhat ludely by one whose own cha- 
racter has been very rudely treated, an- 
swered a great deal of heat and intemper- 
ance very calmly, "Good madam, spare 
me, who am none of your match; I speak 
ill of nobody, and it is a new thing to me to 
be spoken ill of." Little minds think fame 
consists in the number of votes they have 
on their side among the multitude, whereas 
it is really the inseparable follower of good 
and worthy actions. Fame is as natural a 
follower of merit, as a shadow is of a body. 
!, when crowds press upon you, 
this shadow cannot he seen; but when they 
separate from around you, it will again ap- 
pear. The lazy, the idle, and the frowatfl, 
are the persons who are most pleased with 
the little tales which pass about the town 
to the disadvantage of the rest of the world. 
Were it not for the pleasure of speaking 
HI, there are numbers of people who are 
' " " lazy to go out of their own houses, and 
ill-natured to open their lips in conver- 
on. It was not a little diverting the 
other day to observe a lady reading a post- 
letter, and at these words, 'After all her 
airs, he has heard some story or other, and 
the match is broken off,' gives orders in the 
midst of her reading, *Put to the horses.' 
That a young woman of merit had missed 
— advantageous settlement was news not 

be delayed, lest somebody else should 
have given her malicious acquaintance that 
satisfection before her. The unwillingness 
to receive good tidings is a quality as in- 
separable from a scandal-bearer, as the 
readiness to divulge bad. But, alas! how 
wretchedly low and contemptil>le '« that 
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state of mind, that cannot be pleased but 
bytrfiatis the subject of lamentation. Tiiis 
temper has ever been, in the highest de- 
gree, odious to gallant spirits. The Persian 
soldier, -who was lieard reviling Alexander 
the Great, was well admonished by his of- 
ficer, 'Sir, you are paid to fight agdnst 
Alexander, and not to mil at him.' 

Cicem, in one of his pleadings, defend- 
ing his client from general' scandal, says 
very handsomely, and with much reas' 
' There are many who have particulM' . 
gagemenl^ to the prosecutor; there are 
many who are known to have ill-will to him 
for whom I appear; there are many who 
naturally addicted to defamation, and 
vious of any good to any man, who n_. 
have contributed to spread reports of this 
kind; for nothing is so swift as scandal, no- 
thing is more easily set abroad, nothing 
ceived with more welcome, nothing diffu 
itself so universally. I shall not desire, 
that if any report to our disadvantage has 
any ground for it, you would overlook or 
extenuate itt but if there be any thing ad- 
vanced, without a person who can say 
whence he had it, or which is attested by 
oiie who forgot who told him it, or who had 
it from one of so little consideration that he 
did not think it worth his notice, all such 
testimonies as these, I know, you will think 
too slight to have any credit ap"'--' "— - — 
nficence and honour of your fell 
When an ill report is traced, it very often 
vanishes among such as the orator has here 
recited. And how despicable a 
nmst that be, who is in pain for what ^ 
among so frivolous a people! There 
''■■■'" "n Warwickshire, of good — *- 



and disscntion, the chief families of whici 
have now turned all their whispers, back- 
bitings, envies, and private malices, into 
mirth and entertainment, by means of a 
peevish old gentlewoman, known by| the title 
of the lady Blueniantle. This heroine liad, 
for many years together outdone the whole 
sisterhood of gossips in invention, quick 
utterance, and unprovoked malice. This 
good body is of a lasting constitution, though 
extremely decayed in her' eyes, and de- 
crepid in her feet. The two circumstances 
of being always at home, from her lame- 
ness, and very attentive from her blind- 
ness, make her lodgings the receptacle 
of dl that passes in town, good or bad; 
but for the latter she seems to have the 
netter memory. There is anotherthing to 
be noted of her, which is, that, as it is 
usual with old people, she has a livelier 
memory of things which passed when she 
was very young than of iate years. Add to 
ill this, that she does not only not Jove any 
Dody, but she hates every body. The statue 
m Rome* does not serve to vent malice half 



so well as this old lady does to disperae it. 
She does not know the author of any thing 
that is told her, but can readily repeat the 
matter itself; therefore, though she exposes 
all the whole town, she offends no one Dody 
in it She is so exquisitely restless and 
peevish, that she quarrels with all about 
her, and sometimes m a freak wiJ. instantly 
change her habitation. To indulge this 
humour, she is led about the grounds be- 
longing to the same house she is in; and the 
persons to whom she is to remove being in 
the plot, are ready to receive her at her 
own chamber agmn. At stated times the 
gentlewoman at whose house she supposes 
she is at the time, is sent for to quarrel with, 
according to her common custom. When 
they have a mind to drive the jest, she is 
immediately urged to that degree, that she 
will board m a family with which she has 
never yet been; and away she will go this 
instant, and tell them all that the rest have 
been saying of them. By this means she has 
been an inhabitant of every house in the 
place, without stirring from the same habi- 
tation: and the many stories which every 
body furnishes her with, to favour the de- 
ceit, make her the general intelligencer of 
the town of all that can be said by one wo- 
man against another. Thus groundless 
stories die away, and sometimes truths are 
smothered under the general word, when 
they have a mind to discountenance a 
thing, 'Oh! that is in my lady Bluemantle'a 
Memoirs.' 

■Whoever receives impressions to the dis- 
advantage of others, without examination, is 

be had in no other credit for intelligence 
._m this goodladyBluemantie, who is sub- 
jected to have her ears imposed upon for 
want of other helps to better information. 
Add to this, that other scandal-beai-ers 

spend the use of these faculties which 
she has lost, rather than apply them to do 
justice to their neighbours: and I think, for 
the service of my fair readers, to acquaint 
them, that there is a voluntary lady Blue 
mantie at every risit in town. T. 
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__ __ impertinent and unreasonable 

fault in conversation, for one man to take 
up all the discourse. It may possibly be 
objected to me myself, that I am guilty in 
this kind, in entertaining the town every 
day, and not giving so many able persons, 
who have it more in their power, and as 
much in their inclination, an opportunitv to 
oblige mankind with their thoughts. *lBe- 
sides,'said one whom I overheard the other 
day, ' why must this paper turn altogether 
upon topics of learning and morality? Why 
should it pretend only to wit, humour, 
™ the like — things which are useful only 
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things which tnay be necessary or useful to 
any part of sodety; and the mechanic arts 
should have their place as well as the libe- 
ral. The ways of gain, hushandt)', and 
thrift, will serve a greater number of peo- 
ple than discourses upon what was well 
sdd or done by such a philosopher, hero, 
general, or poet' — I no sooner heard this 
critic talk ofmy works, but I minuted what 
he had siud; and from that instant resolved 
to enlarge the plan of my speculations, by 
giving notice to all persons of all orders, 
and each sex, that if they are pleased '" 
send me discourses, with their names ai 
places of abode to them, so that I can 1 . 
satisfied the writings are authentic, such 
their labours shall be faithfully inserted ir 
this paper. It wiU be of much moi-e conse- 
quence to a youtli, in his apprenticeship, 
to know by what rules and arts such-a-one 
became sheriff of the city of London, than 
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a lion's heart in each hand, 
indeed, is enchanted with 
improbable achievements, when the plain 
path to respective greatness and success, 
in the way of life a man is in, is wholly 
overlooked. Is it possible that a young man 
at present could pass his time better than 
in reading the history of stocks, and know- 
ing by what secret springs they have had 
such sudden ascents and falls m the same 
day! Could he be better conducted in his 
way to wealth, which is the great article 
of life, than in a treaties dated from 
'Change-alley by an able proficient there? 
Nothing certaimy could be more useful, 
than to be well instructed m his hopes and 
fears; to be diffident when others exult; 
and with a secret joy buy when others 
think it their interest to sell, I invite all 
persons who have any thing to say for the 
profitable information of the public, to take 



tude, to the humble author of straps for 
zors. If to carry ships in safety, to give 
help to a people tossed in a troubled sea, 
without knowing to what shores they bear, 
what rocks to avoid, or what coast to pray 
for in their extremity, be a worthy labour, 
and an invention that deserves a statue; at 
the same time, he who has found a means 
to let the instrument which is to make your 
visage less horrible, and your person more 
snug, easy in the operation, is worthy of 
some kind of good reception. If things of 
hish moment meet with renown, those of 
little consideration, since of any considera- 
tion, are not to be despised. In order that 
no merit may lie hid, and no art unim- 
proved, I repeat it, that I call artificers, as 
well as philosophers, to my assistance in the 
public service. It would be of great use if 
we had an exact history of the successes 
of every great shop within the city walls. 



what tracts of land have been purchased 
by a constant attendance within a walk of 
tliirty fooL If it could also be noted in the 
equipage of those who are ascended from 
the successful trade of their ancestors into 
figure and equip^e, such accounts would 
quicken industry in the pursuit of such ac- 
quisitions, and discountenance luxury in the 
enjoyment of them. 

To diverafy these kinds of information, 
the industiy (4 the female world is not to be 
unobserved. She to whose household vir- 
tues it is owing, that men do honour to her 
husband, should be recorded with venera- 
tion; she who has wasted his labours, with 
infamy. When we are come into domestic 
life in this manner, to awaken caution and 
attendance to the main point, it would not be 
amiss to rive now and then a touch of tra- 
gedy, ana describe that most dreadful of 
all human conditions, the case of bank 
ruptcy; how plenty, credit, cheerfulness, 
full hopes, and easy possessions, ai-e in an 
instant turned into penury, feint aspects, 
diffidence, sorrow, and misery; how the 
man, who with an open hand the day be- 
fore could administer to the extremities of 
others is shunned to-day by the friend of 
his bosom. It would be useful to show how 
just this is on the negligent, how lament- 
able on the industrious. A paper written 
by a merchant might give this island a true 
sense of the wortn and importance of his 
character, it might be viable Ivom what he 
could say, that no soldier entering a breach 
adventuresmore for honour, than the ti-ader 
does for wealth to his country. In both 
cases, the adventurers have their own ad- 
vantage; but I know no cases wherein every 
body else is a sharer in the success. 

It is objected by readers of history, that 
the battles in those narrations are scarce 
er to be understood. This misfortune is 
be ascribed to the ignorance of historians 
the methods of drawing up, changing 
the forms of a battalia, and the enemy re- 
treating from, as well as approaching to, 
the charge. But in the discourses from the 
correspondents, whom I now invite, the 
danger will be of another kind; and it is ne- 
cessary to caution them only against using 
terms of art, and describing things that are 
familiar to them in words unknown to the 
reader. I promise rnyself a great harvest 
of new drcum stances, persona, and things, 
from this proposal; and. a world, which 
many think they are well aciptainted with, 
discovered as wholly new. This sort of in- 
telligence will give a lively image of the 
chain and mutual dependance of human 
sodety, take off impertinent prejudices, 
enlarge the minds of those whose views are 
confined to their own circumstances; and, 
in short, if the knowing in several arts, 
profeSM,ons, and trades, will exert tiiem- 
selveSjit cannot but produce anew field of 
diversion and instmction, more agreeable 
than has yet appeared. T 
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•Mr. SpEcTATOR,~Since Igav_ .. .._ 
count of an agreeable set of company which 
wcve gone down into the countrj', I have 
received advices from thence, that the in- 
stitution of an infirmary for those who 
should be out of humour has had very good 
effects. My letters mention particular cir- 
cumstances of two or three persons, who 
had the good sense to retire of their owr 
accord, and notified that they were with- 
drawn, witli Uie reasons of it to the com- 
pany in their respective memorials,' 
" The humble Memorial of Mrs. Mary 
Dainty, S/rinster, 
" Showetli, 
" That conscious of her own want of 
merit, accompanied with a vanity of being 
admired, she had gone into exile of lier 
own accord. 

"Sheissensible, that a vdn person is the 
most insufferable creature living in a well- 
bred assembly. 

" That she desired, before she appeared 
in public again, she might have assurances, 
that though she might be thought hand- 
some, there might not more address of com- 
pliment be pda to her than to the rest of 
tlie company. 

" Tliat she conceived it a kind of superi- 
ority, that one person should take upon him 
to commend another. 

" Lastly, that she went into the infirmary, 
to avoid a particular person, who took upon 
him to profess an admiration of her, 

" She therefore prayed, that to applaud 
out of due place might be declared an of- 
fence, and punished in the same manner 
with detraction, in that the latter did but 
report persons defective, and the former 
made them so. 

"All which is submitted, &c." 
' There appeared a dehcacy and sincerity 
in this memorial very uncommon; but ray 
friend informs me, that the allegations of it 
were groundless, insomuch that this decia- , 
ration of an aversion to being praised was 
understood to be no other than a secret trap 
to purchase it, for which reason it lies still 
on the table ' ' 



" That they would please to make merry 
with their equals. 

" That Mr. LoUer might stay with them 
if he thought fit." 

'Itw 

ydiai 

" The humble Memorial of Thomas Sud- 
den, Esq, of the Inner Temjile, 
"Showeth, 

" That Mr. Sudden is conscious that he 
ia too much given to argumentation. 

" That he talks loud. 

'* That he is apt to think all things matter 
of debate, 

" That he stayed behind in Westminster- 
hall, when the late shake of the roof hax)- 
pened, only because a counsel of the other 
side asserted it was coming down. 

" That he cannot for his life consent to 
any thing. 

" That he stays in the infirmary to forget 
himself 

" That as soon as he has forgot himself, 
he will wait on the company." 



" The humble Memorial of the Lady Lydia 
Loller, 
"Showeth, 

"That the lady Lydia is a woman of 
i[uality; married to a private gentleman. 

" That she finds herself neither well nor 
ill. 

" That her husband is a clown, 

"That the lady Lydia cannot see com- 
pany. 

"That she desires the infirmary may 
be her apartment dui ng her stay in the 



" Tlie Memorial of Frank Jolly, 
"Showeth, 

That he hath put himself into the in- 
firmary, in regard he is sensible of a cert^n 
rustic mirth, which renders him unfit for 
polite conversation. 

" That he intends to prepare himself, by 
abstinence and thin diet, to be one of the 

" That at present he comes into a room 
if he were an express from abroad. 
" That he has chosen an apartment with 
a tnatted antechamber, to practise motion 
without beine heard. 

That he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and 
,)s himself before a glass, to learn to act 
with moderation. 

That by reason of his luxuriant health 
is oppressive to persons of composed 
behaviour, 

"That he is endeavouring to forget the 
word 'pshaw, pshaw.' 

" That he is also weaning himself from 



&c." 

" The Memorial of John Rhubarb, Esq. 
" Showeth, 

" That your petitioner has retired to the 
infirmary, but that he is in perfect good 
health, except that he has by long use, and 
for want of discourse, contracted an habit 
of compldnt that he is sick. 

"That he wants for nothing under the 
sun, but what to say, and therefore has 
fallen into this unhappy malady of com- 
plaining that he is sick. 

" Tliat this custom of his makes him, by 
his own confession, fit onlv for the iafirmarv, 
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and therefore he has not waited for being 
sentenced to it. 

" That he is conscious there is nothing 
more improper than such a complaint in 
good company, in that they must pity, 
whether they think the lamenter 111 or not; 
and that the complainant must make a ally 
figure, whether he is pitied or not 

" Yout petitioner humbly prays that he 
may havt people to know how he does, and 
he will make his appearance, " 

' The valetudinarian was likewise easily 
excused: and the society, being resolved 
not only to make it their business to pass 
their time agreeably for the present season, 
but also to commence such habits in them- 
selves as may be of use in their future con- 
duct in general, are very ready to give into 
a fancied or real incapacity to jom with 
their measures, in order to have no hu- 
mourist, proud man, impertinent or suffi- 
cient fellow, break in upon their happiness. 
Great evils seldom happen to disturb com- 
pany; but indulgence in particularities of 
humour is the seed of malung half our time 
hang in suspense, or waste away under real 
discomposures, 

' Among other things, it is carefully pro- 
vided that there may not be disagreeable 
familiarities. No one is to appear in the 
public rooms undressed, or enter abruptlj 
into each other's apartment without mti- 
luation. Every one has hitherto been so 
careful in his behaviour, that there has but 
one ofTender, in ten days' time, been sent 
into the infirmary, and that was for throw- 
ing away his cards at whist. 

'He has offered his submission in the 
following terms: 

" The humble Petition ofjeoffry Hotspur, 
Esq. 
"Showetb, 
" Though the petitioner swore, stamped, 
and threw down his cards, he has all ima- 
ginable respect for the ladies, and the whole 

"Thathehumbly desii-esit maybecon- 
adered, in the case of gaming, there are 
manv motives which provoke the disorder. 

" That the desire of gain, and the desire 
of victory, are both thwarted in losing. 

"That all conversations in the world 
have indulged human infirmity in this case. 

" Your petitioner therefore most humbly 
prays, that he may be restored to the com- 
pany ; and he hopes to bear ill-fortune with 
a good grace for the future, and to demean 
himself so as to be no more than cheerful 
when he wba, than grave when he loses." 
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'Siu, — As you are a Spectator-general, 
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whatever 
dght; the 
... of which kind, metninks, is 
the scandalous appearance of poor in all 
parts of this wealthy caty. Such miserable 
objects affect the compasMonate beholder 
with dismal ideas, discompose the cheer- 
fulness of his mind, and deprive him of the 
pleasure he might otherwise take in sur- 
ing the grandeur of our metropolis. 
" "" without remorse see a disabled 
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endless to mention all the variety of 
wretchedness, and the numberless poor that 
not only angly, but in companies, implore 
your charity. Spectacles of this nature 
every where occur; and it is unaccountable 
that amongst the many lamentable cries 
that infest this town, your comptroller- 
general should not take notice of the most 
shocking, viz. those of the needy and af- 
flicted. I cannot but think he waived it 
merely out of good breeding, choosing ra- 
ther towaivehis resentment than upbraid 
his countrymen with inhumanity, however, 
let not charity be sacrificed to popularity; 
and if his ears were deaf to their complaint, 
let not your eyes overlook their persons. 
There are, I know, many impostors among 
them. Lameness and blindness are cer- 
tiunly very often acted; but can those who 
have their sight and limbs employ them 
better than in knowiw; whether they are 
counterfeited or not? Iknow not which of 
the two misapplies his senses most, he who 
pretends himself blind to move compassion, 
or he who beholds a miserable object with- 
out pitying it. But in order to remove such 
impediments, I wish, Mr, Spectator, you 
would give us a discourse upon beggars, 
that we may not pass by true objects of 
charity, or give to impostors, I looked out 
of my window the other morning earlier 
than ordinary, and saw a blind beggar, an 
hour before the passage he stands in is 
frequented, with a needle and a thread 
thriftily mending his stockings. My asto- 
nishment was still greater, when I beheld a 
lame fellow, whose legs were too big to 
walk within an hour after, bring him a pot 
of ale, I will not mention the shakmgs 
distortions, and convulsions, which manj 
of them practise to gain an alms; but sure, 
I am they ought to be taken care of in this 
condition, either by the beadle or the ma- 
gistrate. They, it seems, relieve their posts 
according to their talents. There ir '"-- 
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the evening; and then she is 
destitute of lodging, turned out for want of 
rent, and has the same ill fortune every 
' ' in the year. You should employ an 
to hear the distress of each oeggar 
. constant at a particular place, who 
■ in the same tone, and succeeds bt- 
his audience is continually chanijLng, 
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though he does no: alter his lamentation. 
If we have nothing else for our money,' let 
us have more invention to be cheated with. 
All which is submitted to your spectatorial 
vigilance; and I am, sir, your most humble 
servant' 

•Sir,— I was last Sunday highly trans- 
pjrted at our parish-church; the gentleman 
in the pulpit pleaded movingly in behalf of 
the poor children, and the^ for themselves 
much more forcibly by sin^ng a hymn; and 
I had the happiness of being a contributor 
to this little religious institution of inno- 
cents, and am sure I never disposed of 
money more to my satisfaction and advan- 
t^e. The inward joy I find in myself, and 
the good-will I bear to mankind, make me 
heartily wish those pious works may be en- 
couraged, that the present promoters may 
reap delight, and posterity the benefit of 
them. But whilst, we are building this 
beautiful edifice, let not the old ruins re- 
main in view to sully the prospect. Whilst 
weare cultivating and improving thisyoung 
hopeful offspring, let not the ancient and 
helpless creatures be shamefollvneglected. 
The crowdaofpoor,<ir pretended poor, ir 
every place, are a great reproach to us, and 
eclipse the glory of all other chaiity. It is 
the utmost reproach to society, that there 
should be a poor man unrelieved, or a poor 
rogue unpunished. I hope you will think 
no part of human life out of your considera- 
tion, but will, at your leisure, give us the 
histor;^ of plenty and want, and the natural 
gradations towards them, calculated for 
the cities of London and Westminster. I 
am, sir, your most humble servant, 

'T. D.' 
' Mr. Spectator, — I beg you would bs 
pleased to take notice of a very great inde- 
cency, which is extremely common, though, 
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seasonable fondness of some hus&ands, and 
the ill-timed tenderness of some wives. 
They talk and act as if modesty was only 
fit for maids and bachelors, and that too 
before both. I was once, Mr. Spectator, 
where the fault I speak of was so very fla- 
grant, that (being, you must know, a very 
oashful fellow, and several young ladies in 
the room,) I protest I was qvute out of coun- 
tenance. Lucina, it seems, was breeding; 
and she did nothing but entertdn the com- 
pany with a discourse upon the difficulty of 
reckoning to a day; and said she knew those 
who were certwn to an hour; then fell a 
laughing at a silly inexperienced creature, 
who was a month above her time. Upon 
lier husband's cominj; in, she put several 
questions to him; which he, not caring to 
resolve, "Well," cries Lucina, "I shall 
have 'em all at night." — But lest I should 
seem guilty of the vew fault I write against, 
I shall only entreat Mr. Spectator to cor- 
rect such misderoea: oi's. 



I HATE lately been casting In my thoughts 
the several unhappinesses M life, and com- 
paring the infelicities of old age to those of 
infancy. The calamities of children are 
due to the negligence and misconduct of 
parents; those ofage to the ^ast life which 
led to it. I have here the history of a boy 
and girl to their wedding-day, and I think 
I cannot give the reader alivelier image of 
the insipid way in which time uncultivated 
passes, than by entertaining him with their 
authentic epistles, expressing all that was 
remarkable in their lives, tillthe period of 
their life above-mentioned. The sentence 
at the head of this paper, which is . only a 
warm interrogation, 'What is there in na- 
ture so dear as a man's own children to 
him?' is all the reflection I shall at present 
make on those who are negligent or cruel 
in the education of them, 

'Mh. Spectator, — I am now entering 
into my one and twentieth year, and do not 
know that I had one day's thorough satis- 
faction since I came to years of any reflec- 
tion, till the time they say others lose their 
liberty — the day of my marriage. I am son 
to a gentleman of a very great estate, who 
resolved to keep me out of the vices of the 
age; and, in order to it, never let me see 
any thing that he thought could give me 
any pleasure. Attenyearsoldlwasputtoa 
grammar-school, where my master receiv- 
ed orders every post to use me very severe- 
ly, and have no regard to my having a great 
estate. At fifteen I was removed to the 
university, where I lived, out of my father's 
great discretion, in scandalous poverty and 
want, till I was big enough to be married, 
and I was sent for to see the lady who sends 
you the underwritten. When we were put 
together, we both considered that we could 
not be worse than we were in takuig one 
another, and, out of a desire of liberty, en- 
tered into wedlock. My father says I am 
ui, and mav speak to him like 
another gentleman. 1 am, sir, your most 
humble servant, 

•RICHARD RENTFREE." 

Mr. Spec, — I grew tall and wild at mjr 

mother's, who is a gay widow, and did not 

for showing me, till about two years, 

and a half ago; at which time my guamian- 

uncle sent me to a boarding-school, with 

orders to contradict me in nothing, for I 

id been misused enough already. I ha^ 

t been there above a month when, b«ng 

the kitchen, I saw some oatmeal oi' ''' 
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dresser; 1 put two or Ihvee corns in my 
mouth, liked it, stole a handful, went into 
my chamber, chewed it, and for two months 
after never failed taking toll of every pen- 
nyworth of oatmeal that came into the 
house; but one day playing with a tobacco- 
pipe between my teeth, it happened to 
break in my mouth, and the spitting out 
(he pieces left such a delicious roughness 
on my tongue, that I could not be satisfied 
till I had champed up the remaining part 
of the pipe, I forsook the oatmeal and 
stuck to the pipes three months, in which 
time I had dispensed with thirty-seven foul 
pipes, all to the bowls: they belonged to an 
old gentleman, father to my governess. 
He locked up the clean ones. I left off eat- 
ing of pipes, and fell to licking of chalk. I 
was soon tired of this. I then nibbled all 
the red wax of our last ball-tickets, and, 
three weeks after, the black wax from the 
buiying-Uckets of the old genfleman. Two 
months after this, I lived upon thunder- 
bolts, a certwn long round blueish stone 
which I found among the gravel in our gar- 
den. I was wonderfully delighted withthis^ 
but thunder-bolts growing scarce, I fastened 
tooth and nsul upon our garden- wall, which 
T stuck to almost a twelvemonth, and had 
in that time peeled and devoured half ; 
foot towards our neighl^our's yard, I nov 
thought myself the happiest creature ii 
the world; and I believe, in my conscience 
I had eaten quite through, had I had it ii. 
my chamber; but now I became lazy and 
unwilling to stir, and was obliged to seek 
food nearer home, I then took a strange 
hankering to coals; I fell to scranching '( 
and had already consumed, I am certi 
as much as would have dressed my wed- 
ding dinner, when my uncle came for me 
home. He was in the parlour with my 
Inverness, when I was called down. I went 
m, fell on my knees, for he made me call 
him father; and when I expected the bless- 
ing I asked, the good gentleman, in a sur. 
prise, turns himself to my governess, and 

asks, "whether this fpointing to mej 

his daughter? This, added he, "is 
very picture of death. My child wi . 
plump-faced, hale, fresh-coloured girl; but 
this looks as if she was half-starved, a mer- 
skeleton." My governess, who is really 
good woman, assured my father I had 
wanted for nothing; and withal told him I 
was continually eating some trash or other, 
and that I-was almost eaten up with the 
green-Mckness, her orders being never to 
cross me. But this magnified but little witlv 
my father, who presently, in a kind of pet, 
paying for my board, took me home with 
Iiim. I had not been long at home, but one 
Sunday at church (I shall never forget it) 
I saw a voung neighbouring gentleman that 

fleasedme hugely; I liked him of all men 
ever saw in my life, and began to wish I 
could be as pleasing to him. The very next 
day he came with lus father a visiting tb 
our house: we were lefr alone togethi 



with directions on both ades to be in love 
with one another; and in three weeks time 
married, I reg^ned my former 
health and complexior 

Id find o 
these cniving damsels, whether dignified 
led imder some or all of the 
following denominations, to wit, "Trash 
eaters, Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, 
Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, Coal-scran- 
chers. Wall-peelers, or Grav 1-d'gg " 
and, good sir, do your utmost end a u 
prevent (by exposing) this un u b 
folly, so prevailing among the 
of our sex, who may not mee w h 

sudden good luck as, ar, vo n 

reader, and very humble s< 
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•Oxford, July Ii. 

' Mr. Spectator, — According to a late 
invitation in one of your papers to every 
man who pleases to write, I have sent you 
the following short dissertation against the 
vice of being prejudiced. Your most hum- 
ble servant.' 

" Man is a sociable creature, and a lover 
of glory; whence it is, that when several 
persons are united in the same society, 
they are studious to lessen the reputation 
of others, in oi-der to raise their own. 'The 
wise are content to guide the springs in 
silence, and rejoice in secret at their regu- 
lar progress. To prate and triumph is the 
part allotted to the trifling and superficial. 
The geese were providentially ordained to 
save the Capitol. Hence it is, that the in- 
vention of marks and devices to distinguish 
parties is owing to the beaus and belles of 
this island. Hats moulded into difterent 
cocks and pinches, have long bid mutual 
defiance; patches have been set against 
patches in battle array; stocks have risen 
and fallen in proportion to head-dresses; 
and peace and war been expected, as the 
whiteortberedhoodhathpi'evailed. These 
are the standard-bearers in our contending 
armies, the dwarfs and 'squires who car- 
ry the impresses of the giants or knights, 
not bom to fight themselves, but to prepare 
the way for the ensuing combat. 

" It 13 a matter of wonder to reflect how 
far men of weak understanding, and strong 
fancy, are hurried by their prejudices, even 
to the believing that the whole body of the 
adverse party are a band of villains and 
demons. Foreigners complmn that the 
English are the proudest nation under hea- 
ven. Perhaps they too have their share, 
but be that as it will, general charges ' 
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against bodies of men a the fault I 
writing agwnst. It must be owned, to 
shame, that our common people, and most 
who have not travelled, have an irrational 
contempt for the language, dress, customs, 
and even the shape and minds of other na- 
tions. Some men, ntherwise of sense, have 
wondered that a great genius shoiUd spring 
out of Ireland; and think you mad m af- 
firming that fine odes have been written in 
Lapland, 

" This spirit of rivalship, which hereto- 
fore veignM in the two univei'sities, is ex- 
tinct, and almost over betwixt college and 
college. In parishes and schools the thirst 
for glory still obtains. At the seasons 
foot-ball and cock-fighting, these little i 
publics reassume their national hatred 
each other. My tenant in the country is 
verily persuaded, that the parish of the 
enemy hath not one honest man in it 

'* I always hated satires against women, 
and satires against men: I am apt to sus- 
pect a stranger who laughs at the religion 
of the faculty: my spleen rises at a dull 
rogue who is severe upon mayors and al- 
dermen; and I was never better pleased 
than with a piece of justice executed upon 
the body of a Templar who was very arch 
uponparsons. 

" The necesaties of mankind require va- 
rious employments; and whoever excels in 
his pro'^nce is worthy of praise. All men 
are not educated after the same manner, 
nor have all the same talents. Those who 
are d^cient deserve our compassion, and 
have a tide to our assistance. All cannot 
be bred in the same place; but in all places 
there arise, at different times, such persons 
as do honour to their society, which may 
raise envy In little souls, but are admired 
and cherished by generous spirits. 

" It is certainly a great happiness to be 
educated in societies of great and eminent 
men. Their instructions and examples are 
cf extraordinary advantage. It is highly 
proper to instil such a reverence of the go- 
verning persons, and concern for the honour 
of the place, as may spur the growing mem- 
bers to worthy pursuits and honest emula- 
tion; but to swell young minds with vain 
thoughts of the dignity of their own bro- 
therhood, by debaang and vilifying all 
others, doth them a real injury. By this 
means I have found that their efforts have 
become languid, and their prattie irksome, 
as thinking it sufficient praise that they 
are children of so illustrious and amplea 
femily. I should think it a surer as well as 
more generous method, to set before the 
eyes of youth such persons as have made 
a noble progress in fraternities less talked 
of; which seems tacitly to reproach their 
sloth, who loll so heavily in the seats of 
mighty improvement. Active spirits here- 
by would enlarge their notions; where- 
as, by a servile imitation of one, or perliaps 
two, admired men in their own body, they 
can only gain a secondary and derivative 



kind of fame. These copiers of men, like 
those of authors or psunters, run into af- 
fectations of some oddness, which perhaps 



of vanity, 
n, they will 
iperficially; 



sits ungracefully on the n; 
scriber, 

" By such early c 
■while boys are growing ir 

gradually iearn not to cen; 
ut imbibe those principles of general kind- 
ness and humanity, which alone can make 
them easy to themselves, and beloved by 
others. 

" Reflections of this nature have expung- 
ed all prejudice out of my heart; insomuch, 
that though I am a firm protestant, I hope 
to see the pope and caidinals without vio 
lent emotions; and though I am naturally 
grave, I expect to meet good company at 
Paris. I am, ar, your humble servant." 

'Mr. Spectator, — I find you are a 
general undertaker, and have, by your cor 
respondents or self, an insight into most 
things; which makes me apply myself to 
you at present, in the sorest calamity that 
ever betel man. My wife has taken some- 
thing ill of me, and has not spoke one word, 
good or bad, to me, or any body in the fa- 
mily, since Friday was seven-niglit. What 
must a man do in that case? Your advice 
would be a great obligation to, sir, your 
most humble servant, 

■RALPH THIMBLETOK.' 
'July 15, 1712. 
'Mh. Spectator, — When you want a 
trifle to fill up a paper, in inserting this you 
will lav an obligation on your humble ser- 
vant, OLIVIA.' 

" Dear Olivia, —It is but this moment 
I have had the happiness of knowing to 
whom I am obliged for the present I re- 
ceived the second of April, I am heartily 
sorry it did not come to hand the day before; 
for I cannot but think it very hard uport 
people to lose their jest, that offer at one 
but once a-year. I congratulate myself 
however upon the earnest giyen me of 
something farther intended in my favour, 
for I am told that the man who is thought 
worthy by a lady to make a fool of stands 
fiur enough in her opinion to become one 
day her husband. Till such time as I have 
the honour of being sworn, I take leave to 
subscribe mvseif, dear Olivia, your fool 
elect, ■ NICODEMUNCIO." 

T. 
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The moral world, as consisting of males 
and females, is of a mixed nature, and filled 
"with several customs, fashions, and cere- 
monies, which would have no place in 't 
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were there but one sex. Had our species 
no females in it, men would be quite differ- 
ent creatures from what they are at pre- 
sent: their endeavours to please the oppo- 
site sex pohshes and refines them out of 
those manners which are most natural 
to them, and >iften sets them upon modelling 
themselves, not accordingtotheplans which 
they approve in their own opinions, hut — 
cording to those plans which they think j _ 
most agi'eeable to the female world. In 
a word, man would not only be an unhappy, 
but a. rude unfinished creature, wert ' 
conversant with none but those of his 

Women, on the other ade, are apt to form 
themselvea in every thing with regard '' 
that other half of reasonable creatui 
with whom they are here blended and 
confused; their thoughts are ever turn- 
ed upon appearing amiable to the other 
sex; they talk, and move, and smile, with 
a design upon us; every feature of their 
faces, every part of their dress, is filled 
with snares and allurements. There would 
be no such animals as prudes or coquettes 
in the world, were there not such an ani- 
mal as man. In short, it is the male that 
gives charms to woman-kind, that produces 
an iur in their faces, a grace in their mo- 
tions, a softness in their voices, and a deli- 
cacy in their complexions. 

As this mutual regard between the two 
sexes tends to the improvement of each of 
them, we may observe that men are apt to 
degenerate hito rough and brutal natures 
who live as if there were no such things as 
women in the world; as, on the contrary, 
women who have an indifference or aver- 
sion for their counterparts in human nature 
are generally sour and unamiable, sluttish 
and censorious. 

I am led into this tr^n of thoughts by a 
little manuscript which is lately fallen into 
my hands, and which I shall communicate 
to the reader, as I have done some other 
curious pieces of the same nature without 
troubling him with any inquiries about the 
author of it. It contiuns a summary ac- 
■ count of two different states which bordered 
upon one another. The one was a common- 
wealth of Amazons, or women Svitbout 
men; the other was a republic of males, 
that had not a woman in the whole com- 
munity. As these two states bordered upon 
one another, it wasthdr way, it seems, to 
meet upon their frontiei-a at a certam sea- 
son of the year, where those among the 
men who had not made their choice in any 
former meeting, assodated themselves with 
particular women, whom they were after- 
wards obhgedtolook upon as their wives 
in tveyy one of these yearly rencounters. 
The children that sprung up from this al- 
liance, if males, were sent to their respec- 
tive fathers; if females, continued wiUi 
thdr mothers. By means of tliis anniversary 
carnival, which lasted about a week, the 
commonwealths were recnuted from time 



to time, and supplied with thdr respective 
su^ects. 

These two states were engaged together 
in a perpetual league, offensive and defen- 
sive; so that if any foreign potentate offered 
to attack either of them, both of the sexes 
fell upon him at once, and quickly brought 
him to reason. It was remarkable that for 
many ages this agreement continued invio- 
lable between the two states, notwithstand- 
ing, as was said befoi'e, they were husbands 
and wives; but this will not appear so won- 
derful, if we consider that they did not live 
together above a week in a year. 

In the account which my author gives of 
the male republic, there were several cus- 
toms very remarkable. The men never 
shaved their beards, or paired their nails, 
above once in a twelvemonth, which was 
probably about the time of the great annual 
meeting upon their frontiers. I find the 
name of a mbister of state in one part of 
thdr history, who was fined for appearing 
too frequently in clean linen;' and of a cer- 
tain great general, who was turned out of 
his post Mr effeminacy, it having been 
proved upon him by several credible wit- 
nesses that he washed his face ev?ry mom 
ing. If any member of the commonwealth 
had a soft voice, a smooth face, or a supple 
behaviour, he was banished into the com- 
mbnwealtii of females, where he was treat- 
ed as a slave, dressed in petticoats, and set 
a spinning. They had no titles of honour 
among them, but such as denoted some 



^nerally n 



tiie gruff.' Their publicdebatesw___ 
--"-- managed with kicks and cuffe, 
that they often came from the 
council-table irith broken shins, black eyes, 
and bloody noses. When they would re- 
proach a man in the most bitter terms, 
they would tell him his teeth were white, 
or that he had a fair skin and a soft han d. 
The greatest man I meet with in their his- 
tory, who was one who could lift five hun- 
dred weieht, and wore such a prodigious 
pwr of whiskers as had never been seen in 
the commonwealth before his time. These 
iplishments, it seems, had rendered 
J popular, that if he had not died very 
lably, it is thought he might have en- 
slaved the republic. Having made this 
short extract out of the history of the male 
commonwealth, I shall look into the history 
of the neighbouring state, which consisted 
if females; and if I find any thing in it, will 
■ " " ■ ■ ■ it to the public. 

C. 
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Siuil to tlie field PenlbesUna 1 
Frmn the Seru viiiin wben t) 
With such reCucD-dlriuiDphan 



Having careRilly perused the manu- 
script I mentioned in my yesterday's paper, 
s(i far asit relates to the republic of women, 
1 find in it several particulavs which may 
very well deserve the reader's attention. 

The girls of quality, from ax to twelve 
years old, were put to public schools, where 
thev learned to box and play at cudgles, 
wilJi several other accomplishments of the 

same nature; so that nothing ws" 

usual than to see a little miss rt 
home at night with a broken pate, . 
or three teeth knocked out of her head. 
They were ^terwards taught to ride the 
great horse, to shoot, dart or sling, and 
fisted into several companies, in oi^er to 
perfect themselves in military exercises. 
No woman was to be married till she had 
killed her man. The ladies of fashion used 
to play with young lions instead of lap-dogs 
and when they made any parties of diver- 
1, instead of entert^ning themselves 



ther. There was never any such thing 
a blush seen, or a sigh heard, in the whole 
commonwealth. The women never dressed 
buttolook teiTible; to which end they would 
sometimes, after a battle, paint their cheeks 
with Ihe blood of their enemies. Fortliis 
reason, likewise, the face which had the 
most scars was looked upon as the most 
beautiful. If they found lace, jewels, 
ribands, or any ornaments in silver or gold, 
among the booty which they had taken, 
they used to dress their hdi'ses with it, 
but never entertidned a thought of wear- 
ing it themselves. There were particular 
rights and privileges allowed to any mem- 
ber of the commonwealth who was a mo- 
ther of three daughters. The senate was 
made up of old women, for by the laws of 



the c 






be a counselor 



of state that was not past child-bearing. 
They used to boast that their republic had 
continued four thousand years, which is 
altogether improbable, unless we may sup- 
pose, what I am very apt to tliink, that 
they measured their timeby lunar years. 

There was a gre at revolution brought about 
in this female i-epublic by means of a neigh- 
bouring king, who had made war upon them 
several years with various success, and at 
1 ength oveKhrew them in a very great battle. 

This defeat they ascribe to several causes: 
some say that the secretary of state, having 
been troubled with the vapours, had com- 
mitted some fatal mistakes in several des- 
patches about that time. Others pretend 
tliat the liret minister being big with child. 



could not attend the public affairs as so 
great an exigency of state required; but 
this I can give no manner of credit to, since 
it seems to contradict a fundamental maxim 
in their government, which I have before 
mentioned. My author gives the most pro- 
bable reason of this great disaster; for he 
affirms that the general was brought tc 
bed, or (as others say) miscarried, the very 
night bobre the battle: however it was, 
this single overthrow obliged them to call 
in the male republic to their assistance) 
but, notwithstanding their common efforts 
to repulse the victorious enemy, the war 
continued for many years before they could 
entirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which both sexes passed 
together made them so well acquainted 
with one another, that at the end of the 
war they did not care for parting. In the 
beginning of it they lodged in separate 
camps, but afterwards, as they gi-eW more 
familiar, they pitched their tents promis 
cuously. 

From this time, the armies being check- 
ered with both sexes, they polished apace. 
The men used to invite their fellow soldiers 
their quarters, and would dress their 
3 with flowers and boughs for their re- 
ception. If they chanced to like one more 
than another, they would be cutting her 
name in the table, or chalking out her 
figure upon a wall, or talking of her in a 
kind of rapturous language, which by de- 

¥'ees improved into verse and sonnet, 
hese were as the first rudiments of arcM- 
tecture, pdnting, and poetry, among this 
savage people. After any advantage over 
the enemy, both sexes used to jump to- 
gether, and make a clattering with thar 
swords and shields, for joy, which in a few 
years produced several regular tunes and 
set dances. 

As the two armies romped together upon 
these occasions, the women complained of 
the thick bushy beards and long nails of 
thdr confederates, who thereupon took care 
' prune themselves into such figures Ss 
re most pleaang to tiieir friends and 

When they had taken any spoils from 
e enemy, the men would make a present 
of every thing that was rich and showy to 
'■- ' women wliom they most admired, and 
lid freqiienUy dress the necks, or heads, 
.rms, of their mistresses, with any thing 
which they thought appeared gay or pretty. 
The women observing that the men took 
delight in looking upon them when they 
"- — ' adorned with such trappings and 
i, set their heads at work to find 
inventions and to outshine one an- 
other in all councils of war, oi" the like 
solemn meetings. On the other hand, the 

observing how the women's hearts 

set upon finery, begun to embellish 
themselves, and look as agreeably as they 
could in the eyes of their associates, fi; 
short, afr^r a few years' conversing toge 
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tlier, the women had learned to smile, and 
the men to ogle; the women grew soft, and 
the men lively. 

When they had thus insenably formed 
one another, upon finishing of the war, 
which concludea. with an entire conquest 
of their common enemy, thecolonels in one 
wmy married the colonels in the other; the 
captains in the same manner took the cap- 
tains to their wives: the whole body of 
common solc^ers were matched after the 
example of their leaders. By this ni' 

the two republics incorporated with . 

another, and became the most flourishing 
and polite government in the part of the 
world which they inhabited, " 
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Most of the papers I give the publit 
written on subjects that never var>-, but 
are for ever fixed and immutable. Of this 
kind arc all my more serious essays and 
discourses; but there U another sort of spe- 
culations, which I consider as occasional 
papers, that take their rise from the folly, 
extravagance, and caprice of the present 
age. For I look upon myself as one set to 
watch the manners and behaviour of my 
countiymen and contemporaries, and to 
mark down every absurd fashion, ridicu- 
lous custom, or affected form of speech, 
that makes its appearance in the world 
during the course oi my speculations. The 
petticoat no sooner be^n to swell, but I 
observed its motions. The party-patches 
had not time to muster themselves before 
I detected them. I had intelligence of the 
coloured hood the very first time it ap- 
peared in a public assembly. I might here 
mention several other the like contingent 
subjects, upon which I have bestowed dis- 
■ tinct papers. By this means I have so effec- 
tually quashed those irregularities which 
gave occaaon to them, that 1 am afraid 
posterity will scarce ha\e a sufficient idea 
of them to relish those discouisis which 
were in no iitfle vogue at the time they 
were written. They will be apt to thbk 
that the fashions and customs I -ittack- 
ed were some fantastic conceits of my 
own, and that their great grandmothers 
could not be so whimsical as I have repre- 
sented them. For this reason, when 1 think 



garded, but the fashion lost- 

Among the several female extravagan- 
ces I have already taken notice otj there 
is one which still keeps its ground. "I mean 
that 'if the ladies who drrss themselves in 



„ r riband, in imitation of the s 

part of the opposite sex. As in my yester- 
day's paper Igave an account of the mix- 
ture of two sexes in one commonwealth, 1 
shall here take notice of this mixture of 
two sexes in one person. I have already 
shown my dislike of this immodest custom 
more than once; but in contempt of every 
thing I have hitherto said, I am Informed 
that the highways about this great city are 
still very much infested with these female 
cavaliers. 

I remember when 1 was at my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley's, about this time 
twelvemonth, an equestrian lady of this 
order appeared upon the plains which lay 
at a distance from his house. I was at that 
time walking in the fields with my old friend; 
and as his tenants ran out on every side 
to see so strange a sight. Sir Roger asked 
one of them, wnocameby us, what it was? 
To which the country feUow replied, ' 'Tia 
a gentlewoman, saving your worship's pre- 
sence, in a coat and hat.' This produced a 
great deal of mirth at the knight's house, 
where we had a story at the same time 
of another of his tenants, who meeting this 
gentleman-like lady on the highway, was 
asked by her whether that was Coverley- 
hall.' The honest man seeing only the 
male part of the querist, replied, ' Yes, 
ar;" but upon the second question, whether 
Sir Roger deCoverley was a married man? 
having dropped his eye upon the petticoat, 
he changed his note into 'No, madam.' 

Had one of these hermaphrodites ap- 
peared in Juvenal's days, with what an 
indignation should we nave seen her de- 
scribed by that excellent satirist! he would 
have represented her in a riding habit as a 
greater monster than the centaur. He 
would have called for sacrifices of purify- 



the shades of "Portia and Lucretia, to see 
into what the Roman ladies had transform- 
ed themselves. 

For my own part, I am for treating the 
sex with greater tenderness, and have all 
along made use of the most gentle methods to 
bring them off from any little extravagance 
into which they have sometimes unwarily 
fallen, I think it however absolutely neces- 
sary to keep up the pa I't' n between the 
two sexes, and to take not c f the smallest 
enci-oachments^sh h th ne makes upon 
the other. I h pe 1 ref e I shall not 
hear any mo e c mpla nts on his subject. 
I am sure i j he d pics vho peruse 
these my da ly le tu e ha e profited but 
little by them f the are capable of giving 
into such an anphb u dress. This I 
should not have mentioned, had I not lately 
of these my female readers in 
Hyde-park, who looked upon me with a 
masculine assurance, and cocked her hat 
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thebehaviouroftlief^rsex. When 

them singular in anj part of their dress, I 
conclude it is not ■without some evil inten- 
tion: and therefore question not but the 
design of this strange fashion is to smite 
move etFectually their male beholders. 
Now to set them right in this particular, I 
would fain have them consider with them- 
selves, wnether we are not more likely to 
1)R stiTick by a iigure entirely female, than 
with such a one as we may see eveiy day 
in our glasses. Or, if they please, let them 
refiect upon their own hearts, and think 
how they would be affected should they 
meet a man on horseback, in his breeches 
and jack-boots, and at the same time 
ed up in a commode and a nightrdle. 
I must observe that this fashion wi 
of all brought to us from France, a country 
which has infected all the nations of Europe 
with its levity. I apeak not this in deroga- 
tion of a whole people, having more than 
once found fault with those general reflec- 
tions which strike at kingdoms or common- 
wealths in the gross — a piece of cruelty, 
which an ingenious writer of our own com- 
pares to that of Caligula, who wished that 
the Roman people had all but one neck, 
that he might behead them at a blow. I 
shall therefore only remark, that as liveli- 
ness and assurance are in a peculiar man- 
ner the qualiiications of the French nation, 
the same habits and customs will not give 
the same offence to that people which they 

£ reduce amongst those of our own country, 
[odest^ is our distinguishing character, as 
vivacity is thrars: and when this our na- 
tional virtue appears in that female beauty 
for which our British la^es are celebrated 
above all others in the universe, it makes 
up the most amiable object that the eye of 
man can possibly behold. C. 
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Being a pereon of insatiable curiosity, I 
could not forbear going on Wednesday last 
to a place of no small renown for the gal- 
lantly of the lower order of Britons, to 
the Bear-garden, at Hockley in the Hole; 
where (as a whitish brown paper, put into 
ray hand in the street, informed me) there 
was to be a trial of skill exhibited between 
two masters of the noble science of de- 
fence, at two of the clock precisely. I waa 
not a little charmed with the solemnity of 
the challenge which ran thus: 

'IJames Miller, sergeant* (lately come 
from Ihe frontier of Portugal) master of 
the noble science of defence, hearing in 
most places ivbere I have been of the great 
fame of Timothy Buck, of London, master 
'jf the said science, do invite liim to meet 



me and exercise a; the several weapons 
following, viz: 

' Back sword, Smgle falchion, 

' Swoi-d and dagger. Case of falchions, 
' Sword and buckler. Quarter staff. ' 
If the generous ardour in James Miller to 
dispute the reputation of Timothy Buck 
had something resembling the old heroc3 
of romance, Timothy Buck returned an- 
swer in the same paper with the like spirit, 
adding a little indignation at being chal- 
lenged, and seeming to condescend to fight 
James Mller, not in regai-d to Miller him- 
self, but in that as the fame went about, he 
had fought Parkes of Coventry. The ac- 
ceptance of the combat ran in these words: 

' I Timothy Buck, of Clare-market, mas- 
ter of the noble science of defence, hearing 
he did fight Mr. Parkes* of Coventiy, will 
not fall (God willing) to meet this fair In- 
viter at the time and place appointed, de- 
siring a clear stage and no favour. 

' Vivat Regina.' 
I shall not here look back on the specta- 
cles of the Greeks and Romans of this kind, 
but must believe this custom took its rise 
from the ages of knight-errantry; from 
those who loved one woman so wdl, that 
they hated aU meii and women else; from 



demanded the combat of Uieir contempora- 
ries, both for admiring their mistress or 
discommending her. I cannot therefore but 
lament, that the terrible part of the ancient 
fight is preserved, when th« amoTOus side 
of it is forgotten. We have retained the 
barbarity, but lost the gallantry of the old 
combatants. I could wish, methinks, these 
gentlemen had consulted me in the pro- 
mulgation of the conflict I was obliged by 
a fair young maid, whom I understood to 
be called Elizabeth Preston, daughter of 
the keeper of the garden, with a glass of 
water; who I imagined might have been, 
for form's sake, the general representative 
of the lady fought for, and from her beauty 
the proper Amaryllis on these occasions. 
It would have run better in the challenge, 
'I James Miller, sergeant, who have tra- 
velled parts abroad, and came last from the 
frontier of Portugal, for the love of Eliza- 
beth Preston, do assert that the said Eliza- 
beth is the fairest of women." Then the 



• On a large lomlj. in Itie greal cburchyenl of Covon- 

' To Iha memory of Mi. John Spaikos, a native of thij 
Ij \ lie wia BDion of a milddisposilion. a gladiator b; 
otbHion : nlia. attei havini fiingbt 3i0 battl« in tlw 
..inciiul paMB of Butope wiUibDiiour and apjtauHB, nt 
lenrtb qulttsd Ihe atage, Bbeathsd hib aword, and, wilji 
Cbrulian Tealfnatlon, sabmitted to ths giand Ticlor in ' 
the Sa year of bis age. .Sniu latiala Ausums 1733.' 

Hie ftiend. sei^anl Miller, bete nienlionel, a man 
id notablo service In Scotland under thedutc otOiim 
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answer; ' I Timothy Buck, who have st^d 
in Great Britain during all the war in 
foreign parts, for the sake of Susannah 
Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preston is st 
fair as the said Susannah P^e. Let Susan- 
nah Page look on, and 1 desire of James 
Miller no favour, ' 

This would give the battle quite another 
turn; and a proper station for the ladies, 
whose complexion was disputed by the 
sword, would animate the disputants with 
a more gallant incentive than tne expecta- 
tion of money from the spectators! though 
I would not have that neglected, but thrown 
to that fair one whose lover was approved 
by the donoi". 

Yet, conadering the thing wants such 
amendments, it was carried with great or- 
der. James iXEUer came on first, preceded 
by two disabled drummers, to show, I sup- 
pose, that the prospect of msumed bodies 
did not in the least deter him. There 
ascended with the daring Miller a gentle- 
man, whose name I couldnot learn, with a 
do^d air, as unsatisfied that he was not 
principal. This son of anger lowered at the 
whole assembly, and, weigliing himself as 
he marched round from side to wde, with a 
stiff knee and shoulder, he gave intimations 
of the purpose he smothered till he saw the 
issue oT the encoiuitev. Miller had a blue 
ribbon tied round the sword arm; which 
ornament I conceive to be the remains of 
that custom of wearing a mistress's favour 
on such octagons of old- 
Miller is a man of six foot eight inches 
neight, of a kind hut bold aspect, well 
fashioned, and ready of his limbs; and such 
readiness as spoke his ease in them was ob- 
tained from a habit of motion in military 
exercise. 

The expectation of the spectators was 
now almost at its height; and the crowd 
pressing in, several active persons thought 
they were placed rather according to their 
fortune than their merit, and took it in their 
heads to prefer themselves from the open 
area or pit to the galleries. The dispute 
between desert and property brought many 
to tlie ground, and raised others in propor- 
tion to the highest seats byturns, for the 
space of ten minutes, till Timothy Buck 
came on, and the whole assembly, giving 
up their disputes, turned their eyes upon 
the champions. Then it was that every 
man's affection turned to one or the other 
irreastibiy. A judicious gentleman near 
me said, 'I could, methinKS, be Miller's 
second, but I had rather have Buck for 
mine.' Miller had an audacious look, that 
took tlie eye; Buck, a perfect composure, 
that engaged the judgment. Buck canie on 
in a plain coat, and kept all his ^r till the 
instant of engaging; at which time he un- 
dressed to his shirt, his arm adorned with 
a bandage of red riband. No one can de- 
scribe the sudden concern in the whole 
assembly; tlie most tumultuous crowd in 
nature was as still and as much engaged as 



if all their lives depended on the first blow. 
The combatants met m the middle of the 
stage, and shaking hands, as removing all 
malice, they retired with tnuch grace to 
the extremities of it; from whence they 
immediately faced about, and approached 
each other. Miller with a heart fufl. of reso- 
lution. Buck with a watchful untroubled 
countenance; Buck regariUng principidly 
his own defence. Miller chiefly thoughtful 
of annoying his opponent It is not easy to 
describe the many escapes and impercepti- 
ble defences between two men of quick 
eyes and ready limbs; but Miller's heat 
laid him open to the rebuke of the calm 
Buck, by a large cut on the forehead. Much 
effusion of blood covered his eyes in a mo- 
ment, and the huzzas of the crowd un- 
doubtedly quickened the anguish. The 
Assembly was cUvided into parties upon 
their different ways of fighting; while a 
poor nymph in one of the galleries appa- 
rency suffered for Miller, and burst into a 
flood of tears. As soon as his wound was 
wrapped up, he came on agsun with a little 
rage, which still disabled him farther. But 
what brave man can be wounded into more 
patience and caution? The next was a 
warm eager onset, which ended in a de- 
cisive strflte on the left leg of Miller. The 
lady in the gallery, during this second strife, 
covered her face, and for my part I could 
not keep my thoughts from being mostly 
employed on the consideration of her un- 
happy circumstance that moment, hearing 
the clashing of swords, and apprehending 
life or victory concerning her lover in every 
blow, but not daring to satisfy herself on 
whom they fell. Ine wound was exposed 
to the view of all who could delight in it, 
and sewed up on the stage. The surly se- 
cond of MUler declared at this time, that 
he would that day fortnight fight Mr. Buck 
at the same weapons, declaring himself the 
master of the renowned Gorman ; but Buck 
denied him the honour of that courageous 
disdple, and asserting that he himself had 
taught that champion, accepted the chrf- 

There is something in nature very unac- 
countable on such occasions, when we sec 
the people take a certain painful gratifica- 
'■"" in beholding these encounters. Is it 

Ity that administers this sort of delight? 

it a pleasure which is taken in the ex 
ercise of pity? It was, methought, pretty 
remarkable that the business of the day 
being a trial of skill, the popularity did not 
run so high as one would have expected on 
the side ot Buck. Is it that people s passions 
have their rise in self-love, and thought 
themselves (in spite of all the cour^^ they 
had) liable to the fate of Miller, but could 
not so easilv think themselves qualified like 
Buck? 

TuUy speaks of this custom with less 
horror than one would expect, though he 
confesses it was much abused in his time, 

icems directly to approve of it under 
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Its first regulations, when criminals only 
fought before the people, ' Crudele gladia- 
tonim s/ieclaculum et inhumanum nonnuUis 
■videri tokl, el haud ado annon ita sit m 
mine fii ; cumiiero sontes ferro defiugna- 
bant, aunoua fartaase multa, oculis guidem 
nulla, fioterat esaefortior contra dolorem el 
morlem dUcifitina. ' The shows of gladia- 
tors maj- be thought harbarcms and inhu- 
man, and I know not but it is so as now 
practised; but jn those times when only 
criminals were combatants, the ear per- 
haps might recdve many better instruc- 
tions, but it is impossible that any thing 

which affects our eyes should fortily t 

well agdnst pain and death.' 
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The Other day passed by me in her cha- 
riot a lady with that pale and wan com- 
plexion which we sometimes see in young 
people who are fallen into sorrow, and 
private anxiety of mind, which antedate 
age and sickness. It is not three years ago 
since she was gay, airy, a >d a little towards 
libertine in her carriact; but, methought, 
1 easily forgave her that littie insolence, 
which she ao severely pays for in her pre- 
sent condition. Flavilla, of whom I am 
speaiing, is married to a sullen fool with 
wealth. Herbeautyandmeritarelostupon 
the dolt, who is insen^ble of perfection in 
any thing. Their hours together are either 
painfnli or insipid. The minutes she has to 
herself in his absence are not sufficient to 
give vent at her eyes, to the giief and tor- 
ment of his last convei"Sation. This poor 
creature was sacrificed (with a temper 
which, under the cultivation of a man of 
sense, would have made the most agreeable 
companion) into the arms of this loathsome 
yoke-fellow by Sempronia. Sempronia is a 
good lady, who supports herself in an af- 
fluent condition, \>'j contracting friendsWp 
with rich young widows, and maids of plen- 
tiful fortunes at their own disposal, and be- 
stowing her friends upon wortnless indigent 
fellows; on the other side, she ensnares in- 
considerate and rash youths of great estates 
into the arms of vicious women. For this 
purpose, she is accomplished in all the arts 
which can make her acceptable at imperti- 
nent visits; she knows all that passes in 
every quarter, and is well acquainted with 
ail the favourite servants, busy-bodies, de- 
pendents, and poor relations," of all persons 
of condition in the whole town. At the price 
of a good sum of money, Sempronia, by the 



instigation of FlaviUa's mother, brought 
about the match for the daughter; and ftie 
refutation of this, which is apparently, in 
pomt of fortune, more than Flavilla could 
expect, has gdned her the visits and fre- 
quent attendance of the crowd of mothers, 
who had rather see their children miser- 
able m great wealth, than the happiest rA 
the race of mankind in a less conspicuous 
state of life. When Sempronia is so well 
acquamted with a woman's temper and 
circumstances, that she believes marriage 
would be acceptable to her, and advan- 
tageous to the man who shall get her, her 
next step is to look out for some one, whose 
condition has some secret wound in it, and 
um, yet, in the eye of the world, 
not unsuitable to her. If such is not easily 
had, she immediately adorns a worthless 
fellow with what estate she thinks conve- 
nient, and adds as great a share of good 
humour and sobriety as is requisite. After 
settled, no importunities, arts, and 
devices, are omitted, to hasten the lady to 
her happiness. In the general, indeed, she 
is a person of so strict justice that she mar- 
ries a poor gallant to a rich wench, and a 
moneyless girl to a man of fortune. But 
then she has no manner of conscience in 
the disparity, when she hag a mind to Im- 

Eose a poor rogue for one of an estate; she 
as no remorse in adding to it, that he ia 
illiterate, ignorant, and unfashioned; but 
makes these imperfections arguments of 
the truth of his wealth; and will on such an 
occasion, with a very grave face, charge 
the people of condition with negligence ni 
the education of their children. Exceptioii 
being made the other day a^lnst an igno- 
rant booby of her own clothing, whom shf 
was putting off foi'aiich heir; 'Madam,' 
swd she, ' you know there is no makhig of 
children, who know they have estates, at- 
tend their books. ' 

Sempronia, by these arts, is loaded with 
presents, importuned for her acquaintance, 
and admired by those who do not know the 
first taste of life, as a woman of exemplaiy 
good breedmg. But sure to murder and rob 
are less iniquities, than to raise profit by 
abuses as irreparable as taking away life; 
grievous as making it lastingly 
unhappy. Torob alady at playof half her 
fortune, is not ao ill as giving the whole and 
herself to an unworthy husband. But Sem- 

Eronia can administer consolation to an un- 
appy fair at home, by lea^Ung her to an 
agreeable gallant elsewhere. She then can 
preach the general condition of all the 
married world, and tell an unexperienced 
young woman the methods of softcniiig her 
affliction, and laugh at her simplicity and 
want of knowledge, with an 'Oh! my dear, 
you will know better.' 

The wickedness of Sempronia, one would 
think, should be superlative; but I cannot 
'"""' ""'«cm that of some parents equal to it: 
L such aa sacrifice the greateat endow- 
and qualifications to base bargains, 
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A psvcnt who forces a chiH of a liberal and 
ingenious* spiritinto thearmsof aclown or 
a blockhead, ohliges her to a crime too 
odious for a name. It is in a degree the 
imtiatural conjunction of rational and brutal 
beings. Yet what is there so common, as 
thebestowing an accomplished woman with 
Buch a disparity? And I coulii name crowds 
wholeadmiserablelivesforwant of know- 
ledge in their parents of this maxim. That 
good sense and |;ood-nature always go 
together. That which is attributed to fools, 
and called good-nature, is only an inability 
of observing what is faulty, wnich turns, in 
marriage, into a suspicion of every thing as 
sucli, from a consciousness of that inabifity. 
'Mr. Spectator, — lamentirelyofyour 
opinion with relation to the equestrian fe- 
males, who affect both the masculine and 
feminine air at the same time; and cannot 
forbear making a presentment against an- 
other order of them, who grow very nu- 
merous and powerful; and since our lan- 
guage ia not very capable of good com- 
pound words, I must be contented to call 
them only "lie naked-shouldered." These 
beauties are not contented to make lovers 
wherever they appear, but they must make 
rivals at the same time. Were you to see 
Gatty walk the Park at high mall, you 
would; expect those who followed her and 
those who met her would immediately draw 
their swords for her. I hope, sir, you will 
provide for the future, that women may 
stick to their faces for doing any farther 
mischief, and not allow any but direct tra- 
ders in beauty to expoie more than the 
fore-part of tlie neck, unless you please to 
allow this after-game to those who are very 
defective in the charmsof the countenance. 
I can say, to my sorrow, the present prac- 
tice is very unfair, when to look back is 
deathjandit maybe said of our beauties, as 
a great poet did of bullets, 

'Isubmit this to your animadversion; and 
am, for the little while I have left, your 
humble servant, the languishing 

'PHILAStHUS. 

'P. S. Suppose you mended my letter, 
and made a simile about the "porcupine;" 
but I submit that also, ' 
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It is a very common expression, that such 
a one is very good-natui-ed, but very pas- 
sionate. The expression, indeed, is very 
good-natured, to allow passionate people 
so much quarter; but I think a passionate 



man deserves the least indulgence imagi- 
nable. It is said, it is soon over; that is, all 
the mischief he does is quickly despatched, 
which, I think, is no great recommendation 
to favour, I have known one of those good- 
natured passionate men say in a mixed 
company, even to his own wife or child, 
such things as the most inveterate enemy 
of his family would not have spoken, even 
in imagination. It is certain that quick 
sensibili^ is inseparable from a ready un- 
derstanding; but why should not that good 
understanding call to itself all its force on 
such occadons, to master that sudden incli- 
nation to anger? One of the greatest souls 
now in the world* is the most subject by na- 
ture to anger, and yet so famous for a con- 
quest of himself tills way, that he is the 
known example when you talk of temper 
and command of a man s self, Tocontaiii 
the spirit of anger, is the worthiest disci- 
pline we can put ourselves to. When a 
man has made any pi-ogress this way, a 
frivolous fellow in a passion is to him as 
contemptible as a froward child. It ought 
to be the study of every man, for his own 
quiet and peace. When he stands com- 
bustible and ready to flame upon every thing 
that touches him, life is as uneasy to him- 
self as it is to all about him. Syncropius 
en living, the most ridiculous 
T offending and begging par- 
nan enters the room without 
_.. . sent for — "That blockhead,' 
begins he — 'Gentlemen, I ask your par- 
don, but servants now-a-days' — The wrong 
plates are laid, they are thrown into the 
middle of the room ; his wife stands by in 
pain for him, which he sees in her face, and 
answers as if he had hearf aU she was 
thinking: — "Why? what the devill Why 
don't you take care to give orders in these 
things?' His friends sit down to a tasteless 
plenty of every thing, every minute expect- 
ing new insults from his impertinent pas- 
aons. In a word, to eat with, or visit Sjti- 
cropius, is no other than going to see him 
exercise his family, exercise their patience, 
and his own anger, ■ 

It is monstrous that the shame and con- 
fusion in which this good-natured angi'y 
man must needs behold his friends, while 
he thus lays about him, does not give him 
so much reflection as to create an amend- 
ment. This is the most scandalous disiise 
of reason imaginable; all the harmless part 
of him is no more than that of a bull-dog, 
they arc tame no longer than they are not 
offended. One of these good-natured angry 
men shall, in an instant, assemble together 
so many allusions to secret circumstances, 
as are enough to dissolve the peace of all 
Uie families and friends he is acquainted 
with, in a quarter of an hour, and yet the 
next moment be the best natured man in 
the world. If you would see passion in its 
purity, without mixture of reason, behold 
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it represented in a mad tero, drawn by 
mad poet. Nat. Leemakeshis Alexandi 
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Everv passionate fellow in town talks half 
tlie day with as little consistency, and 
threatens things as much out of his 
The next disagreeable person to ( 
rageous gentleman, is one of a much lower 
order of anger, and he is what we commonly 
call a peevish fellow, A peevish fellow is 
one who has some reason in himself for 
being out of humour, ov has a natural inca- 
pacity for delight, and therefore disturbs all 
who are happier than himself with Irishes 
and pshaws, or other well-bred inteijec- 
tions, at every thing that is said or done in 



lost, and I know not to whom I lent it, it is 
so many years ago.' ' Then, sir, here is the 
other volume; 111 send you home that, and 
please to pay for both,' 'My friend,' re- 
plied he, 'canst thou be so senseless as not 
to know that one volume is as imperfect in 
my hbrary as in your shop?' 'Yes, sir, but 
it 18 you have lost the first volume; and, to 
be short, I will be paid.' 'Sir,' answered 
the chapman, ' you are a youns man, your 
book is lost; and learn by this little loss to 
bear much greater adversities, which you 
must expect to meet with.* ' Yes, I'll bear 
when I must, but I have not lost now, for I 
sayyouhaveit, andsh^payme.' 'Friend, 
I tell you the back is lost; 
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- - ^ d company. This degree of anger 
passes, forsooth, for a delicacy of judgment, 
that won't admit of bemg easily pleased; 
but none above the character of wearing : 
peevish man's livery ought to bear with hi; 
fll manners. All thmgs among men of sensi 
and contUtion should pass the censure, ant 
have the protection of the eye of reason. 

No man ouglit to be tolerated in an habi- 
tual humour, whim, or particularity of be- 
haviour, bv any who do not wait upon hin 
forbread. ' Next to the peevish fellow U 
the snarler. This gentleman deals might- 
ily in what we call the irony; and as thost 
sort of people exert themselves most against 
those below them, you see their humour 
best in theirtalfc to their servants. ' That 
is so like you; You are a fine fellow; Thou 
art the quickest head-piece;' and the like. 
One would think the hectoring, the storm- 
ing.the sullen, and all the different species 
and subordinations of the angry should be 
cured, by knowing tliey live only as par- 
doned men; and how pitiful is the condition 
of being only suffered! But I am inter- 
rupted by the pleasantest scene of anger, 
and the disappointment of it, that I have 
ever known, which happened while I was 
yet writing, and I overheard as 1 sat in the 
back-room at a French bookseller's. There 
came into the shop_ a very learned man with 
an erect solemn air; and, though a person 
of great parts otherwise, slow in under- 
standiiig any thing which makes against 
himself The composureof the faulty man, 
and the whimsical perplexity of him that 
was justly angry, is perfecUynew. After 
turning over many volumes, said the seller 
to the buyer, 'Sir, yott know I have long 
asked you to send me back the first volume 
of French sermons I formerly lent you.' 
' Sir,' sEud the chapman, 'I have often look- 
ed for it, but cannot find it; it is certainly 



perous life, that you will meet afflictions to 
make you mad, if you cannot bear this 
trifle.' ' Sir, there is, in this case, no need 
of bearing, for you have the book, ' • I say, 
I have not the book; but your passion 
wiu not let you hear enough to be mforraed 
that I have it not. Learn resignation of 
yourself to the distresses of this life: nay, 
do not fret and fume; it is my duty to tell 
you that you are of an impatient spirit, and 
an impatient spirit is never without woe. ' 
' Was ever any thing like this*' "Yes, sir, 
there have been many things like this: the 
loss is but a trifle; but your temper is wan- 
ton, and incapable of the least pain; there- 
fore let me advise vou, be patient, the book 
is lost, but do not for that reason lose your- 
self.' .'T.* 
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Each tictioD elill improv'd wilb added li> 

Ovid describes the palace of Fame as 
situated in the veiy centre of the universe, 
and perforated with so many windows as 

■ her the sight of every thing that was 
in the heavens, in the earUi, and in 
ea. The structure of it was contrived 
admirable a manner, that it echoed 
every word which was spoken in the wlioSe 
compass of nature; so that the p^ace, says 
the poet, was alwaj^s filled with a confused 
hubbub of low, dying sounds, the voices 
bang almost spent and worn out tiefore they 
arrived at this general rendezvous of 
ipeeches and whispers. 

I consider courts with the same regard to 
the governments which they superintend, 
as Ovid's palace of Fame with regard to 
the universe. The eyes of a watchful mi- 
nisterrunthrwighthewhole people. There 
. complaint that does 
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not reach liis ears. They have new 
gatherers and intelligencers distributed it 
theh- several walks and quarters, who 
bring in their respective quotas, and make 

them acQUEunted with the disc — ^ 

conversation of the whole kingdi 
monwealth 'where they are employed. The 
wisest of tings, alludmg to these invisible 
^nd unsuspected spies, who are planted by 
kings and rulers over their fellow-citizens, 
as well as to those voluntary informers that 
are buzzing about the ears of a great man, 
and making their court by such secret 
methods of intelligence, has given us a very 
prudent caution r* '.Curse not the king, no 
not in thy thought, and curse not the rich 
in thy bed-chamber; for a bird of the 
shall carrv the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter.' 

As it is absolutely necessary for vuli 
make use of other people's eyes, they should 
take particular care to do it in such a ma~ 
ner that it may not bear too" hard on t 
person whose life and conversation are i 
<)uired into. A man who is capable of 
infamous a calling as that of a spy, is n_ . 
very much to be relied upon. He can have 
no great ties of honour or checks of c" 
science, to restrain him in those covert « 
dences, where the person accused has 
opportunity of vindicating Mmaelf. He will 
be more industrious to carry that which is 
grateful than that which is true. There 
"-'" ' ' n for him if he does not 



that he naturally inflames every 
circumstance, aggravates what is faulty, 
perverts what is good, and misrepresents 
what is indifferent. Nor is it to be doubted 
but that such ignomtaious wretches let their 
private passions into these their clandestine 
informations, and often wreak their pai^ 
ticular spite and malice against the pbrson 
whom they are set to watch. It is a plea- 
sant scene enough, which an Italian author 
describes between a spy and a cardinal who 
employed him. The cai-dinal is represented 
as minuting down every thing that is told 
him. The spy begins with a low voir- 
'Such a one, the advocate, whispered 
one cf his friends, within my hearing, that 
your eminence was a very great poltroon;' 
and after having given his patron time 
enough to take it down, adds, that another 
called him a mercenary rascal in a public 
conversation. The caidinal replies, ' Very 
well,' and bids him go on. The spy pro- 
ceeds and loads hlra with reports oi^the 
same nature, till Uie cardinal nses in great 
wrath, calls him an impudent scoundrel, 
and kicks him out of the room. 

It is observed of great and heroic minds, 
that they have not only shown a particular 
disregard to those unmerited reproaches 
which have been cast upon them, but have 
been altogether free from that impertinent 
curiosity ot inquiring after them, — -"-- 



poor revenge of resenting them. The his- 
tories of Alexander and Ca;sar are full of 
this kind of instances. Vulgar souls are of 
a quite contrary character. Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Sicily, had a dungeon which was 
avery curious piece of architecture; and of 
which, as I am informed, there are still to 
be seen some remdns in that island. It 
was called Dionysius's Ear, and built with 
several little windings and labyrinths in the 
form of a real ear. The structure of it 
made it a kind of whispering place, but such 
a one as gathered the voice of him who 
spoke into a funnel, which was placed at 
the very top of it. The tyrant used to 
lodge all his state criminals, or those whom 
he supj>osed to be engaged together in any 
evil design upon him, in this dungeon. He 
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it, where he used to apply himself to the 
funnel, and by that means overheard every 
thin^ that was whispered in the dungeon, 
I bdieve one may venture to affirm, that a 
Cssar or an Alexander would have rather 
died by the treason than have used such 
disingenuous means for the detectbg cf it. 
who in ordinary life is very inqui- 



after every thing which is spoken ill 
n, passes his time but very indiffe- 
fently. He is wounded by every a 
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that IS shot at him, and puts it in the power 
of every insignificant enemy to disquiet 
him. Nay, he will suffer from what has 
been said of him, when it is forgotten by 
those who said or heard it. For this rea- 
son I could never bear one of those officious 
friends, that would be telling every malicious 
report, evciy idle censure, that passed upon 
me. The tongue of man is so petulant, and 
his thoughts so variable, that one should 
not lay too great a stress upon any present 
speeches and opinions, Prfuse and obloquy 
proceed very frequently out of the same 
mouth upon the same person; and upon the 
same occasion. A generous enemy will 
sometimes bestow commendations, as the 
dearest friend cannot sometimes refrain 
from speaking ill. The man who is indif- 
ferent in either of these respects, gives his 
opinion at random, and praises or diaap-. 
proves as he finds himself in humour. 

I shall conclude this essay with part of a 
character, which is finely drawn by the 
earl of Clarendon, in the first book of his 
History, which gives us the lively picture 
of a great man teaang himself with an ab 
surd curiosity. 

' He had not that application and sub- 

ision, and reverence for the gueen, as 

;ht have been expected from his wisdom 

1 breeding; and often crossed her pre- 

ces and desires with more rudeness fiian 

s natural to him. Yet he was imperti- 

nentiy solicitous to know what her majesty 

said of him in private and wh^t lesent 

ments she hid towards hin Aid when 

by some confidants who had then ends 

upon him from those offices he was in 

foi-med of some bitter e%pressions falling 
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from her majesty, lie 'vas so exceedingly 
afflicted and tormented with the sense of 
it, that sometimes by passionate complaints 
and representations to the king, sometimes 
by more dutiful addresses and expostula- 
tions with the queen in bewiulbg his mis- 
fortune, he frequently exposed himself, and 
left hi« condition worse than it was before, 
and the *c!aircissement commonly ended in 
the discoven' of the persons from whom he 
had received his most secret intelligence/ 
O. 
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my . ..._ ._ 
count of a set of merry fellows who __ _ 
passing thdr summer tether in the coun- 
tiT, being provided with a great house, 
where there is not onl^ a convenient apart- 
ment for every particular person, but a 
lai^e infirmary for the reception of such of 
them as are any way indisposed or out of 
humour. Having lately received a letter 
from the secretary of the sodety, hy order 
of the whole fraternity, ■which acquaints 
me with their behaviour during the last 
week, I shall here mate a present of it to 
the public. 

'Mr. Spectator, — ^We are glad to find 
that you approve the establishment which 
we have here made for the retrieving of 
good manners and agreeable conversation, 
and shall use our best endeavours so to im- 
prove ourselves in this our summer retire- 
ment, that we may next winter serve as 
patterns to the town. But to the end that 



shall communicate to you one week of our 
proceedings, desiring you at the same time, 
if you see any thing faiUty in them, to favour 
us with your admonitions: for you must 
know, sir, that it has been proposed amongst 
us to choose you for our visitor; to which I 
must farther add, that one of the college 
having declared last week he did not like 
the Spectator of the day, and not being 
able to asagn any just reasons for such dis- 
like, he was sent to the infirmary nemine 
cmlradieenlr. 

' On Monday the assembly was in very 
good humour, having received some re , 
crwls of French claret that morning; when, 
unluckily, towards the middle of the din- 
ner, one of the company swore at his ser- 
vant in a very rough manner for having put 
too much water in his wine. Upon which, 
the preadent of the day, who is always the 
mouth of the company, after having con- 
vinced him of the impertinence of his pas- 
aon, and the insult he had made upon the 
his man to take him 
23 



from the table, and convey him to the in- 
firmary. There was but one more sent 
away tiiat dayj this was a gentleman who 
is reckoned by some persons one of the 
greatest wits, and by others one of the 
greatest boobies about town. This you will 
say is a strange character; but what makes 
it stranger yet, is a very true one, for he is 
perpetually the reverse of himself, being 
always merry or dull to excess. We brought 
him hither to divert us, which he did 
very wdl upon the road, having lavished 
away as much wit and laughter upon the 
hackney coachman as might have served 
during his whole stay here, had it been 
duly managed. He had been lumpish for 
two or thtee days, but was so far connived 
at, in hopes of recovety, that we despatched 
one of the briskest fellows among the bro- 
therhood into the infirmary for having told 
him at table he was not merry. But our 
president observing that he indulged him- 
self in this long fit of stupidity, and con- 
struing it as a contempt of the college, 
ordered him to retire into the place pre- 
pared for such companions. He was no 
sooner got into it, but his wit and mirtti 
returned upon him in so violent a manner, . 
that he shook the whole infirmary with the 
noise of it, and had so good an effect upon the 
rest of the patients, that he brougit them 
"" out to dinner with him the neiS day. 

On Tuesday we were no sooner sat 
down, but one of the company complained 
that his head ached; upon which, another 
asked him in an insolent manner, what he 
did there then? This insenably grew into 
some warm words; so that the president, in 
order to keep the peace, gave directions to 
take them both from the table, and lodge 
them in the infirmary. Not long after, an- 
other of the company telling us he knew, 
by a pain in his shoulder, that we should 
have some rmn, the preadent ordered him 
to be removed, and placed at a weather- 
glass in the apartment above-mentioned. 

' On Wednesday a gentleman having re- 
ceived a letter written in a woman's hand, 
and changing colour twice or thrice as he 
read it, desired leave to retire into the in- 
firmary. The preadent consented, but de- 
nied him the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
till such time as he had slept upon it. One 
of the company being seated at the lower 
end of the table, and discovering his secret 
discontent, by finding fault with every dish 
that was served up, and refuang to laugh 
at any thing that was said, the president 
told him, that he found he was m an un- 
easy seat, and desired him to accommodate 
himselfbetter in the infirmary. After din- 
ner, a very honest fellow chanced to let a 
pun fall from him; his neighbour cried out, 
" To the infirmary;" at the same time pre- 
tending to be sick at it, as having the same 
•al antipathy to a pun which some 
. to a cat. This produced a long de- 
bate. Upon the whole, the punster wai 
acquitted, and his neighlwiur ^ent off- 
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' On 'I'huiailay there was but one <lelin- 
quent. This was a gentleman of stronR 
— '-'-, but weak understanding. He had 



elocution. The man of heat replied to every 
answer of his antagonist with a louder note 
than ordinary, and only raised his voice 
when he should have enfisrced his argu- 
ment. Finding Jiimself at length driven to 
an absurdity, he sUU reasoned in a more 
clamorous and confused manner; and to 
make the greater impression upon his 
hearers, concluded witii a loud thump upon 
the table. The president immediately or- 
dered him tobecarriedofF, and dieted with 
water-gruel, Ull such time as he 'should be 
sufficiently weakened for conversation. 

• On Friday_ there passed very little re- 
markable, savins only, that several petitions 
were read of the persons in custody, de- 
rfring to be released from their confinement, 
and vouching for one another's good beha- 
viour for the future, 

' On Saturday we received many excuses 
from persons who had found themselves in 
an unsociable temper, and had voluntarily 
shut themselves up. The infirmary was, 
indeed, never so full as on this day, which 
I was at some loss to account for, till, upon 
my gdng abroad, I observed that it was an 
easterly wind. The retirement of most of 
my friends has given me opportunity and 
lasure of writing you this letter, which 1 
must not conclude without assuring you, that 
all the members of our college, as well those 
who are under confinement as those who 
are at Uberty, are your very humble ser- 
vants, though none more than, 

C. &c.' 
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Man, considered in himself, is a very 
helpless and a very wretched being. He 
is subject every moment to the greatest 
calamities and misfortunes. He is beset 
with dangers on all sides; and may become 
unhappy by numberless casualties, which 
he could not foresee, nor have prevented 
had he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort while we are obnoxious 
to so many accidents, that we are under the 
care of One who directs contingencies, and 
r\as in his hands the man«^ement of eveiy 
thing that is capable of annoying or offend- 
ing us; who knows the asMstance we stand 
in need of, and is always ready to bestow it 
on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage which such a crea- 
ture bears to so infinitely wisi 
Being, is a firm reliance on 



id good i 
a lor thi 



blessings and conveniences of life, and an 
habitual trust in him for deliverance out of 
all such dangers and difficulties as may be- 
fall us. 

The man who always lives in this dis- 
position of mind, has not the same dark and 
melancholy views of human nature, as he 
who considers himself abstractedly from 
this relation to the Supreme Being. At the 
same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts 
himself with the contemplation of those 
divine attributes which are employed (or 
his safety and his welfare. He finds his 
want of foresight made up by the Omni- 
science of Him who is his support. He is 
not scnable of his own want of strength, 
when he knows that his helper is almighty. 
In short, the person who has a firm trust 
on the Supreme Being is powerful in His 
power, wise by His wisdom, happy by His 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every 
divine attribute, and loses his own insuf- 
ficiency in the fulness of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to'us, we 
are commanded to put our trust in Him, 
who is thus able to relieve and succour us; 
the divine goodness having made such re- 
liance a duty, notwithstanding we should 
have been miserable had it been forbid- 

Araong several motives which might be 
made use of to i-ecommend this duty to us, 
I shall only take notice of those ha follow 

The first and strongest is, ha e a e 
promised. He will not fail tliose ho put 
their trust in Him. 

But, without considering the up m ura 
blessing which accompanies tl du y we 
maj-observe, that it hasanatu al nde cj 
to Its own reward, or, in other o d ha 
this firm trust and confidence n he gre. 
Disposer of all things, contributes very 
much to the getting clear of any affliction, 
or to the bearing it manfully. A person who 
believes he has his succour at Jiand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often 
exerts himself beyond his abilities, and does 
wonders that are not to be matched by one 
who is not animated with such a confidence 
of success. I could produce instances from 
history, of generals, who, out of a belief 
thatthey were under the protection of some 
inrisible assistant, did not only encourage 
Uieir soldiers to do their utmost, but have 
acted themselves beyond what they would 
have done had they not been inspired by 
such a belief. I might in the same manner 
show how such a trust in the asastance of 
an Almighty Being naturally produces 

Satience, nope, cheerfulness, and all other 
ispositions of mind that alleviate those 
calamities which we are not able to remove. 
The practice of this virtue administers 
great comfort to the mind of man in times 
of poverty and afRiction, but most of all in 
the hour of death. When the soul is hover- 
ing in the last moments of its separation, 
when it is just entering on another state of 
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"xistence, to converse with scenes, and ob- 
jects and companions that are altogether 
new, — what can support her under such 
tremblings of thought, such fear, such 
anxiety, such apprehensions, but the cast- 
ing of all her cares upon Him who first 
g.ii'e her being, who has conducted her 
through one stage of it, and will be always 
witli her to guide and comfort her in her 
progress through eternity? 

David has very beautifully represented 
this steady reliance on God Almighty '" 



Rind of 



s twenty-third psalm, which 
[lastoral hymn, and filled with 
bions which are usual in that kind of writ- 
iijg. As the poetry is very exquiate, 1 
shall present my reader with the following 
translation of it- 



■ Tbe Lord my paslan ihaU pr;)iai 



'Though in the paths o 



ougli ihe drcadfUI shnde. 



< Thongli in a ban and ni|i 
Thnugll derioiu, lonely wJ 
Thy bcrnntyihaU my paiba 



den £Te«nB Bin 
latsAiaUmun 
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I DO not know whether I enough ex- 
plained myself to the world, when I invited 
all men to be assistant to me in this my 
work of speculation; for I have not yet ac- 
quainted my readers, that besides the let- 
ters and valuable hints J have from time to 
time received from my correspondents,'! 
have by me several curious and extraor- 
dinary papers sent with a deagn fas no one 
will doubt when they are published) that 
they may be printed entire, and without 



first projector of the paper, thought f had 
a right to make them my own, by dressing 
.hem in my own style, by leaving out what 
would not appear like mine, and by adding 



whatever might be proper to adapt them 
to the character and genius of my paper, 
idth which it was almost impossible these 
could exactly correspond, it being certain 
that hardly two men think alike; and, 
therefore, so many men so many Specta- 
tors. Besides, I must own my weakness for 
flory is such, that, if I consulted that only, 
might be so far swayed by it, as tdmost to 
wish that no one could write a Spectator 
besides myself; nor can I deny but, upon 
the first perus^ of those papers, I felt some 
secret incbnations of ill-will towards the 
persons who wrote them. This was the im- 
ision I had upon the first reading tliem ; 
upon a late review (more for the sake 
itertwnment than use,) regarding them 
with another eye than I had done at first 
(for by converting them as well as I could 
to my own use, I thought I had utterly dis 
abled them from ever offending me agtun 
as Spectators,) I found myself moved by a 
passion very different frem that of envy; 
sensibly touched with pity, the softest and 
most generous of all passions, when I re- 
flected what a cruel disappointment the 
neglect of those papers must needs have 
been to the writers who impatiently longed 
to see them appear in prmt, and who, no 
doubt, triumphed to themselves in the 
hopes of having a share with me in the ap- 
plause of the public; a pleasure so great, 
that none but those who have experienced 
itcanhaveasenseofit. In this manner of 
viewing those papers, I really found I had 
not done them justice, there being some- 
thing so extremely natural and peculiarly 
good in some of thenj, that I will appeal to 
the world whether it was posable to alter a 
word in them without doing them a mani- 
fest hurt and violence; and whether thev 
can ever appear rightly, and as they ought, 
hut in then- own native dress and colours. 
And therefore I think I -should not only 
wrong them, but deprive the world of a con- 
siderable satisfaction, should I any longer 
delay the makmg them public. 

After I have puhlished a few of these 
Spectators, I doubt not but I shall find the 
success of them to equal, if not surpass, 
that of the best of my own. An auUior 
should take all methods to humble himself 
in the opinion he has of his own perform- 
ances. \Vhen these papers appear to the 
world, I doubt not but they will be followed 
by many others; and I shall not repine, 
though I myself shall have left me but a 
very few days to appear in public: but pre- 
ferring the general weal and advantage to 
any conaderation of myself, I am resdved 
for the future to publish any Spectator that 
deserves it entir?% and without any altera- 
tion; assuring the world (if there can be 
need of it) that it is none of mine, and if the 
authors think fit to subscribe their names, 
I will add them. 
I think the best way of promoting this 
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_ _ , on which (with a preamble of 
MIC vjitraordinary benefit and advantages 
that may accrue thereby to the public) I 
will invite all manner of persons, whether 
scholars, catizens, courtiers, gentlemen of 
the town or country, and all beaus, rakes, 
smarts, prudes, coquettes, housewives, and 
all sorts of wita, whether male or female, 
and however distinguished, whether they 
he true wits, whole or half wits, or whether 
arch, dry, natural, acquired, genuine, or 
depraved wits; and persons of all sorts of 
tempers and compleKions, whether the 
severe, the delightiul, the impertinent, the 
agreeable, the thoughtful, the busy or care- 
less, the serene or cloudy, jovial or melan- 
choly, untowardly or easy, the cold, tem- 
perate, or sanguine; and of what manners 
or dispositions soever, whether the ambi- 
tious or humble-minded, the proud or 
pitiful, ingenuous or base-minded, good or 
dl-natured, public- spirited or selfish; and 
under what fortune or circumstance soever, 
whether the contented or miserable, happy 
or unfortunate, high or low, rich or poor 
(whether so through want of money, or de- 
sire of more,) healthy or sickly, married oi 
single: nay, whether tall or short, fat oi 
lean; and of what trade, occupation, pro- 
fesaon, station, country, faction, party, per- 
suaaon, quality, age, or condition soever; 
who have ever made thinking a part of 
their buaness or diversion, and have any 
thing worthy to impart on these subjects to 
the world, according to their several and 
respective talents or geniuses; and, as the 
subjects given out hit their tempers, hu- 
mours, or circumstances, or may be made 
profitable to the public bj' their particular 
knowledge or experience in the matter pro- 
posed, to do their utmost on them by such 
a time, to the end they may receive the 
inexpressible and iiresistible pleasure of 
seeing their essays allowed of and relished 
by the rest of mankind, 

I will not prepossess the reader with too 
great expectation of the extraordinary ad- 
vantages which must redound to the public 
by these essays, when the diflferent thoughts 
and observations of all sorts of persons, ac- 
cording to thdr quality, age, sex, educa- 
tion, professions, humours, manners, and 
conditions, &c shall be set out by them- 
selves in the clearest and most genuine 
light, and as tliey themselves would wish 
to have them appear to the world. 

The thcMS proposed for the present ex- 
erdse of the adventurers to write Specta- 
tors, is Money; on which subject all persons 
are desired to send in their thoughts within 
»pn days after the date hereofl T. 
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Camilla* to the Spectator. 

' Venice, July 10, n. s. 
' Mr. Spectatoh, — I take it extremely 
ill, that you do not reckon conspicuous 
personsof your nation are within your cog^ 
nizance, though out of the dominions M 
Great Britam. I littie thought, in the 
green years of my life, that I should ever 
call it a happiness to be out of dear Eng- 
land; but as I grew to woman, I found 
myself less acceptable in proportion to the 
increase of my merit Their ears in Italy 
are so diiFerently formed from the make of 
yours in England, that I never come upon 



_ople. When I dwdl upon a note, I hu 
hold all the men accompanying me with 
heads inclining, and falling of their persons 
on one side, as dying away with me. The 
women too do justice to my merit, and no 
ill-natured, worthless creature cries, " The 
vain thing," when lam rapt in the per- 
formance of my part, and sensibly touched 
with the effect my voice has upon all who 
hear me. I live here distinguished as one 
whom nature has been liberal to in a grace- 
ful person, and exalted mien, and heavenly 
voice. These particularities in this strange 
country are arguments for respect and 
generosity to her who is possessed of them. 
The Italians see a thousand beauties I am 
sensible I have no pretence to, and abun- 
dantly make up to me the itgustice I re- 
ceived in my own conntiy, of disallowing 
me what I really had. The humour of 
hissing which you have among you, I do 
not know any thing of ; and their applauses 
are uttered in sighs, and hearing a part at 
the cadences of voice with the persons who 
are performing. I am often put in mind of 
those complaisant lines of my own country- 
man,t when he is calling all his faculties 
together to hear Arabella, 

■' Let b![ be hueh'd, eaeli aoftesi maiion cease. 

BeeT*!; load tninultDons thuught at {eace ; 

And er'iy Tnder |Bip of breath 

BeoalDi, Biin tlie bthu of deaib ; 

And Ibon. moat fickle, most uneasy pari, 

TbcHi RBtleiB wondeFer, my heart, 

"-—-"- genUy.shl gBnlly leave, 

anS'lci my Wood, 
inruly Jlood. 



Thou IjUBy, 



De softly sl_._ . 

me be all. but my attention dead." 

The whole city of Venice is as still when I 
am singing as this polite hearer was to 
Mrs. Hunt, But when they break that 
silence, did you know the pleasure I am 
in, when every man utters his applauses, 
by calling me aloud, *' The dearCreature! 
The Angel! The Venus! What attitudes 
she moves with! Hush, she sings ag^n!" 
We have no boisterous wits who dare dis- 
an audience, and break the public 
peace merely to show they dare. Mr, 

• Mra. Tofta. who played the pati of Camilla in tba 
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Spectator, J write this to you thus in haste, 
to tell you I am so very much at ease here 
that I know nothbg but joy; and I will not 
return, but leave you in England to hiss all 
merit of your own growth off the stage. I 
know, sir, you were always my admirer, 
and therefore I am yours, CAMILLA. 

■P. S. lamtenlimesbetterdressedthan 
ever I was in England. ' 

'Mr. Spectator, — The project in yours 
of the 11th instant, of furthering the cor- 
respondence and knowledge of that con-' 
siderable part of mankind, the trading 
world, cannot but be highly commendable. 
Good lectures to young traders may have 
very good effects on their conduct; but be- 
ware you propagate no false notions of 
trade: let none of your correspondents im- 
pose on the world by putting forth base 
methods in a good light, and glazing them 
over with improper terms, Iwould have 
no means of profit set for copies to others, 
hut such as are laudable in themselves. 
Let not noise be called industry, nor impu- 
dence courage. Let not good fortune be 
imposed on the world for good manage- 
ment, nor poverty be called folly; impute 
not always bankruptcy to extravagance, 
nor an estate to foresight. Niggardliness is 
not good husbandry, nor generosity pro- 
fusion. 

'Honestus is a well-meaning and judi- 
cious trader, hath substantial goods, anc 
trades with his own stock, husbands his 
money to the best advantage, without 
taking all the advantages of the necessities 
of his workmen, or grinding the face of the 
poor. Fortunatus is stocked with i^o- 
i-ance, and consequentiy with self-opinion; 
the quality of his goods cannot but be suit- 
able to that of his judgment. Honestus 
pleasfs discerning people, and keeps their 
custom by good usage; makes modest pro- 
fit by modest means, to the decent support 
of his family; while Fortunatus, blustering 
always, ptishes oii, promising much and 
performing Uttle; with obsequiousness of- 
fensive to people of sense, strikes at all, 
catches much the greater part, and raises 
a condderable fortune by imposition on 
others, to the discouragement and ruin of 
those who trade fair in the same way. 

' I give here but loose hints, and beg you 
to be very circumspect in the province you 
have now undertaken: if you perform it 
successfully, it 'wll be a very great good; 
for nothing is more wanting than that me- 
chanic industry were set forth with the 
freedom and greatness of mind which ought 
always to accompany a man of liberal edu- 
cation. Your humble servant, 

'From my shop under 
the Royal Exchange, July 14. R. C 



mavkable for impudence than wit, there 
are yet some remaining, who pass with the 
giddy part of mankind for sufScient sharers 
of the latter, who have nothing but the 
former qualification to recommend them. 
Another timely animadversion is absolutely 
necessary: be pleased, therefore, once for 
all, to let these gentlemen know, that there 
is neither mirth nor good humour in hoot- 
ing a young fellow out of countenance; nor 
that it wiU ever constitute a wit, to conclude 
a tart piece of buffoonery with a " What 
makes you blush?" Pray please to inform 
them again, that to speak what they know 
is shocking, iJroceeds from ill-nature and 
sterility of brain; especially when the sub- 
ject will not admit of raiUerj-, and their 
discourse has no pretension to satire but 
what is in their design to disoblige. I 
should be very glad too if you would take 
notice, that a daily repetition of the same 
overbearing insolence is yet more insup- 
portable, and a confirmation of very ex- 
traordinary dulness. The sudden publica- 
tion of this may have an effect upon a 
notorious offender of this kind whose refor- 
mation would redound very much to the 
satisfaction and quiet of your most humble 
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n the d 



It givi 
of reforming the world by my speculations, 
1 1 find there always arise, from one ge- 
neration to another, succesave cheats and 
bubbles, as naturallv as beasts of prey, and 
those which ai-e to be their food. There is 
hardly a man in the world, one would 
think, so ignorant, as not to know that the 
ordinary quack-doctors who publish their 

treat abilities in little brown billets, distri- 
uted to all that pass by, are to a man 
impostors and murderers; yet such is the 
credulity of the vulgar, and the impudence 
of those professors, that the affair stOl goes 
on, and new promises, of what was never 
done before, are made every day. What 
aggravates Uie jest is, that even this pi^o- 
' made as long as the memory 
ce it, yet nothing performed, 
and yet still prevails. As I was passing 
along to-day, a paper given into my hand 
by a fellow without a nose, tells us as fol- 
lows what go6d news is come to town, to 
wit, that there is now a certain cure for the 
French disease, by a gentleman just come 
from h^s travels.- — ■ 

d-court, over-against the Can- 

the Surgeon's-arms, in Drury 

!ane, is lately come from his travels, j 



'Mu.SpEt , ^ 
repeated censures that your spectatorial Quid 
msdom has passed upon p — ' — 
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surgeon who li!i.th practised surgery and 
physic both by sea and land, these twenty- 
tour years. He (by the blessing) cures the 
yellow jaundice, green-ackness, scurvy, 
dropsy, surfdts, long sea-voyages, cani- 
pdgns, and women's miscarriages, lying- 
in, &c as some people that Aas been lame 
these thirty years can testify; in short, he 
cureth all fiseases incident to men, WOT" " " 
or children. ' 

If a man could be so indolent as to look 
upon this havoc of the human species, 
which is made by vice and ignorance, it 
would be a eocd ridiculous work to t ' 
ment upon the declaration of this act 
plished traveller. There is something 
unaccountably taHng among the vu^r in 
those who come from a great Way off. Ig- 
norant people of quality, as manj" there 
are of such, doat excesMvely this way; 
many instances of which every man will 
surest to himself, without my enumera- 
tion of them. The ignorants of lower order, 
who cannot, like the upper ones, be profuse 
of their money to those recommended by 
coming from a distance, are no less com- 
plaisant than the others, for they venture 
their lives from the same admiration. 

' The doctor is latelj" come from his tra- 
vels,' and has 'practised both by sea and 
land,' and therefore cures 'the green-sick- 
ness, long sea-voyages, campaigns, and 
lyings-in. Both by sea and land! — I will 
not answer for the distempers called sea- 
voyi^es and campaigns; but I dare say 
those of green-sickness and lying-in might 
be as weft taken care of if the doctor st^d 
ashore. But the art of managing mankind 
is only to make them stare a little, to keep 
uj> their astonishment, to let nothing be fa- 
miliar to them, but ever have something in 
their sleeve, in which they must think you 
are deeper than they are. There is an in- 
genious fellow, a barber of my acquiunt- 
ance, who, besides his broken fiddle and 
a dried sea-monster, has a twined-cord, 
sti-ained with two nails at each end, over 
his window, and the words ' rainy, dry, 
wet,' and so forth; written to denote the 
weather, according to the viang or falling 



, t chance i 
who sat in the chair before me to be 
shaved, fiiX his eye upon this miraculous 
performance during the operation upon his 
chin and face. When those and his head 
also were cleared of all incumbrances and 
excrescences, he looked at the fish, then at 
the fiddle, slill grubbing in his pockets, 
and casting his eye again at the twine, and 
the words writ on each side; then altered 
his mind as to farthings, and ^ve mv 
friend a diver axpence. The business, as 
I said, is to keep up the amazement; and 
if my friend had had only the skeleton and 
kit, he must have been contented with a 
ess payment. But the doctor we were 
talking of adds to his long voyages the tes- 



timony of some people 'that /las been 
thirty years lame. When I received my 
paper, a sagacious feUow took one at the 
same time and read till he came to the 
thirty years' confinement of his friends, and 
went offvery well convinced of the doctors 
sufficiency. You have many of those pro- 
digious persons, who have had some ex- 
traordinary accident at their birth, or a 
great disaster in some part of their lives. 
Any thing, however foreign from the bua- 
ness the people want of you, will convince 
them of your ability in that you profess. 
There is a doctor m Mouse-Alley, near 
Wapping, who sets up for curing cata- 
racts, upon the credit of having, as his bill 
sets forth, lost an eye in the emperor's ser- 
vice. His patients come in upon this, and 
he shows his muster-roll, which confirms 
that he was in his imperial majesty's 
troops; and he puts out their eyes with 
great success. Who would believe that a 
man should be a doctor for the cure of 
bursten children, by declaring that his fa- 
ther and grandfather were both bursten? 
But Charles Ingolston, next door to the 
Harp in Barbican, has made a pretty 
penny by that asservation. The generality- 
go upon their first conception, ana think no 
farther; all the rest is granted. They take 
it, that there is something uncommon in 
you, and give you credit for the rest. You 
may be sure it is upon that I go, when 
sometimes, let it be to the purpose or not, 
I keep a Latin sentence in my front; and I 

1 not a little pleased, when 1 observed 

cf my readers say, casting his eye upon 

twentieth paper, "More Latin still.*. 

lat a prodigious scholar is this man!' 

as I have taken much liberty with this 

learned doctor, I must make up all I have 

said by repeating what he seems to be in 

earnest in, and honestly promises to those 

who will not receive him as a great ifian — 

to wit, ' That from eight to twelve, and 

from two to six, he attends, for the good of 

the public, to bleed for three pence.' T. 
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authors will probably publish their last 
words. I am afraid that few of our weekly 
historians, whoarementhatabove all others 
delight in war, will be able to subsist under 
the weight of a stamp,* and an' approach- 
ing peace. A sheet of blank paper that 
must have this new imprimatur clapt xipon 
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place, and 

is Allien; Ihe Medleyg 
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It, Oefore it is qualified to __ 

thing to the public, Will make 

the world but very heavil/. In short, the 

necessity o*' can-^ing a stamp, and the im- 

frobabilitj' oi notifying a bloody battle, will, 
am afraid, both concur to the sitiking of 
those thin folios, which have every othr- 



leaf.' 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, 
there was published a sheet of very good 
sayings, insctibed, 'The last words of Mr. 
Baxter." The title sold so great a number 
of these papers, that about a week after 
there came out a second sheet, inscribed, 
• More last words of Mr. Baxter. * In the 
same manner I have reason to think that 
several ingenious writers, who have t^en 
theirleaveofthepublic, in farewell papers, 
will not give over so, but intend to appear 
ag^n, though perhaps under another form, 
andw'U d'ff tftl B th t is 't wll, 
it is n y b tl pi 



; f 



t 



by 



qua t my ad 
whi hi t n this gi 
publ t I t 

I ha benl gdbtg my wn 
heart wh th I h Id tl w p my p n 
as an uth th t ash red bj h f 

parliament which is to operate within this 
fbur-and-twenty hours, or whether I should 
Still persist in laying my speculations, from 
day to day, before the pubUc. The argu- 
ment which prevails with me most on the 
first dde of the question is, that I am in- 
formed by my bookseller he must raise the 
price of every angle paper to two pence, 
or that he shall not be able to pay the duty 
of it. Now, as I am very desirous my rea- 
ders should have their learning as cheap as 
possible, it is with great difficulty that I 
comply with him in this particular. 

However, upon laying my reasons tog;e- 
ther in the balance, I find that those who 

Elead for the continuance of this work, 
ave much the greater weight. For in the 
first place, in I'ecompence for the expense 
to which this will put my readers, it is to 
be hoped they may receive from every 
paper so much instruction as will be a very 
good equivalent. And, in order to this, 1 
would not advise any one to take it in, who, 
after the perusal of it, does not find himself 
two pence the wiser, or the better man for 
it, or who, upon examination, does not be- 
lieve that he has had two-penny worth of 
mirth or instruction for his money. 

But I must confess there is another mo- 
tive which prevails with me more than the 
former. I consider that the tax on paper 
was given for the support of the govern- 
ment; and as I have enemies who are apt 
,0 pervert every thing I do or say, I fear 



paper. 






malcontentedness, which I am resolved 
that none shall everjustly upbraid me with. 
No, I shall glory in contributing my utmost 
to the public weal; and, if my country re- 
ceives five or six pounds a is.y by my la- 
bours, I shall be very well pleased to find 
myself so useful a member. It is a received 
maxim, that no honest man should enrich 
himself by methods that are prejudicial to 
the community in which he lives; and by 
the same rule I think we may pronounce 
the person to deserve very well of his coun- 
trymen, whose labours bring more into the 
public coffers than into hia own pocket. 

Since I have mentioned the word ene- 
mies, I must explain myself so far as to ac- 
quaint my reader, that I mean only the in- 
significant party zealots on both sides; men 
of such poor narrow souls, that they are not 
capable of thinking on any thing but with 
an eve to whig or tory. During the course 
of this paper, I have "been accused by these 
despicable wretches of trimming, time-serv- 
personal reflection, secret satire, and 
ike. Now, though in these my compe- 
ls it is visible to any reader of corn- 
sense that I conader nothing but my 
subject, which is always of an indifferent 
■ ture, how it is possible for me to write 
clear of party, as not to lie open to the 
nsures of those who will be applying 
every sentence, and finding out persons 
and things in it, which it has no regard to? 
Several paltry scribblers and declEumers 
have done me the honour to be dull upon 
n reflections of this nature; but, not- 
withstanding my name has been sometimes 
traduced by this contemptible tribe of men, 
I have hitherto avoided all animadversions 
n them. ITie truth of it is, I am afraid 
making them appear considerable by 
taking notice of them: for they are like 
those imperceptible insects which are dis- 
covered by the microscope, and cannot be 
made the subject of observation without 
being magnified. 

Having mentioned those few who have 
shown themselves the enemies of this paper, 
I should be very ungrateful to the public, 
did I not at the same time testify my gra- 
titude to those who are its friends, in which 
number I may reckon many of the most 
(Ustinguished persons, of all conditions, 
" 'es, andprofessions, in the isle of Great 
lin. I am not so vMn as to think ap- 
probation is so much due to the perform- 
ance as to the design. There is, and ever 
will be, justice enough in the world to af- 
ford patronage and protection for those 
who endeavour to advance truth and virtue, 
without regard to the pasMons and preju- 
dices of any particular cause or faction. If 
I have any other merit in me it is that I 
have new pointed all the batteries of ridi- 
cule. They have been generally planted 
against persons who have appeared serious 
rather than absurd : or at best, have dmed 
rather at what is unfashionable than what 
:ious. For my own part, I have en* 
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deavoured to make nothing ridiculous that 
is not in some measure crimbal, I have set 
up the immoral man as the ob]ect of deri- 
«on. In short, if I have not formed a new 
weapon against vice and irreligion, I have 
at least shown how that weapon may be put 
to a right use, wWch has so often fought the 
battles of impiety and profaneness. C. 
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Since two or three writers of comedy, 
who are living, have taien their fai'ewell 
of the stage, Uiose who succeed them, find- 
ing themselves incapable of rising up to 
their wit, humour, and good sense, have 
only imitated them in some of those loose 
unguarded strokes, in which they complied 
with the corrupt taste of the more vidous 

Eart of their auiUence, When persons of a 
)W genius attempt this kind of writing, 
they know no difference betlveeu being 
merry and being lewd. It is with 
to some of these degenerate compositions 
that I have written the following discourse. 
Were our English stage but naif so vir- 
tuous as that of the Greeks and Romans, 
we should quickly see the influence of it ir 
the behaviour of all the politer part of man- 
kind. It would not be tashionable to ridi- 
cule religion; or its professors; the 
pleasure would not be the complete gentle- 
man; vanity would be out of countenance; 
and every quality which is ornamental to 
human nature would meet with that esteem 
which is due to it. 

If the English stage were under the same 
regulations the Athenian was formerly, it 
would have the same effect that had, in re- 
commending the religion, the government, 
and public worship oi its country. Were 
our plays subject to proper inspections and 
imitations, we might not only pass away 
several of our vacant hours in the highest 
entertainments, but should always rise from 
them wiser and better than we sat down 

It is one of the most unaccomitable things 
in our age, that the lewdness of our theatre 
should be so much complEuned of, so well 
exposed, and so little redressed. It is to be 
hi^ed, that some time or other we may be 
at leisure to restrain the licentiousness of 
the theatre, and make it contribute its 
assistance to the advancement of morality, 
and to the reformation of the age. As mat- 
's stand at present, multitude! ' ' 



that Socrates used to frequent the one, and 
Cicero the other. 

It happened once, indeed, that Cato 
dropped into the Roman theatre when the 
Floralia were to be represented; and as, in 
that performance, which was a kind of re- 
ligious ceremony, there were several in- 
decent parts to be acted, the people re- 
fused to see them whilst Cato was present. 
Martial, on this hint, made the following 
epigram, which we must suppose was ap- 

Elied to some grave friend of his, that had 
een accident^y present at some such en- 



it from this noble diversion, by 
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pany it. A father is often afraid that his 



e abuses and c 
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complishment and refining of human na- 
ture. Tlie Athenian and Roman plays wert 
written with such a regard to morality. 












giddy, lewd, Bndvr 



! might , 
age among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; but they were too wise and good to 
let the constant nightly entertainment be of 
such a nature, that people of the most sense 
and virtue could not be at it Whatever 
vices are represented upon the stage, they 
ought to be so marked and branded by the 
poet, as not to appear either laudable or 
amiable in the person who is t£unted with 
them. But if we look into the English come- 
dies above-mentioned, we would think they 
were formed upon a quite contrary maxim, 
and that this rule, though it held good upon 
the heathen stage, was not to be regarded 
in christian theatres. There is another 
rule likewise, which was observed by au- 
thors of antiquity; and which these modem 
geniuses have no regard to, and that was, 
never to choose an improper subject for 
ridicule. Now a subject is improper for ri- 
dicule, if it is apt to stir up horroi" and com- 
miseration rather than laughter. For this 
reason, we do not find any comedy, in so 
polite an author as Terence, rmsed ^on 
the violations of the marriage-bed. The 
falsehood of the wife or husband has given 
occasion to noble tragedies; but a Scipio 
and Lelius would have looked upon incest 
or murder to have been as proper subjects 
for comedj'. On the contrary, cucfcoldom 
is the basis of most of our modem plays. 
If an alderman appears upon the stage, you 
may be sure it is m order to be cuckolded. 
A husband that is a little grave or elderly, 
generally meets with the same fate. Knights 
and baronets, country 'sqiares, and justices 
of the quorum, come up to town for no 
other purpose. I have seen poor Dogget 
cuckolded in all these capacities. In short, 
our English writers are as frequentiy severe 
upon this innocent unhappy creature, com- 
monly known by the name of a cuckold, as 
the ancient comic writers were upon an 

Lin-glorious soldier. 

lie poet so contrives 
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matters, that the two criminals are the fa- 
vourites of the audience. We sit still, and 
■wish well to them through the whole play, 
are pleased when they meet with proper 
opjiortunities, and out of humour when they 
are disappointed. The truth of it is, the 
accomplished gentleman upon the English 
stage, is the person that is familiar with 
other men's wives, and indifferent to his 
own; as the fine woman is generally a com- 
position of sprightliness and falsehood. I 
do not know whether it proceeds from bar- 
renness of invention, depravation of man- 
ners, or ignorance of mankind, but I have 
often wondered that our ordinai-y poets 
cannot frame to themselves the idea of a 
fine man who is not a whore-master, or a 
fine woman that is not a jilt. 

I have sometimes thought of compiling 
a system of ethicks out of the writings 
of those corrupt poets under the title of 
Stage Morality. But I have been diverted 
from this tiiought by a project which has 
been executed by an ingenious gentlem-- 
of my acquaintance. He has composed, _. 
seems, the history of a young fellow who 
has taken all his notions of the world from 
Uie stage, and who has directed himself " 
every circumstance of his life and conve. 
sation, by the maxims and examples of the 
fine gentleman in English comedies. If I 
can prevail upon him to give me a copy of 
this new-fashioned novel, I will bestow on 
It a place in my works, and question not 
but it may have as good an effect upon the 
drama as Don Quixote had upon 
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There is not a. common saying which 
has a better turn of sense in it, than what 
we often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, 
tlmt 'custom is a second nature,' It is in- 
deed able to form the man anew, and to 
give him inclinations and capacities alto- 
gether different from those he was bom 
with. Dr. Plot, in his History of Stafford- 
shii-e, tells us of an idiot that, chancing to 
live within the sound, of a clock, and always 
amusing himself with counting the hour of 
the day whenever the clock struck, the 
clock being spdled by accident, the VAot 
continued to strike and count the hour 
without the help of it, in the same manner 
as he had done when it was entire. Though 
I dare not vouch for the truth of this story, 
it is very certain that custom has a me- 
chanical effect upon the body at the same 
time that it has a very extraordinary influ- 
ence upon the mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one very 
remarkable effect which custom has upon 
human nature, and which, if rightly ob- 



of life. What I shaH here ta 

custom, is its wCTiderful efficacy in making 
every Uiine pleasant to us. A person who 
is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight m it at first, by de- 
grees contracts so strong an inclination to- 
wards it, and gives himself up so entirely 
to it, that it seems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or busy life will grow 
upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant 
in the one or the other, till he is utterly 
unqualified for relishing that to which he 
has been for some time disused. Nay, a 
man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, 
till he is unable to pass away his time with- 
out itj not to mention how' our delight in 
any particular study, art, or science, rises 
and improves, in proportion to the applica- 
tion which we bestow upon it. Thus, what 
was at first an exercise becomes at length 
an entertainment. Our employments are 
changed into our diversions. The mind 
grows fond of those aCfSons-sheb accus- 
tomed to, and is drawn' irith reluetancy 
from those paths in which she has been 
used to walk. 

Not only such actionsias were at first in 
different to us, but even such as are.painful, 
will by custom and practice become plea- 
sant Sir Fi-ancls Bacon observes, in his 
Natural Philosophy, that our tasfe is never 
pleased better than with those things which 
at first created disgust in it. He gives par- 
ticular instances, of claret, coffee, and other 
liquors, which the palate seldom approves 
upon the first taste; but, when it has once 
got a relish of theifl, generally retains it 
for life. The mind is constituted after the 
same manner, and after having habituated 
herself to any particular exercise or em- 
ployment, not only loses her first aversion 
towards it, but concaves a certdn fondness 
and affection for it I have heard one of the 
greatest geniuses this age has produced,* 
who had been trained up in all the pohte 
studies of antiquity, assure me, upon his 
being obliged to search into several iwUs 
and recoi-ds, that notwithstanding such an 
employment was at first very diy and irk- 
some to him, he at last took an incredible 
pleasure in it, and preferred it even to the 
reading of Virrfl or Cicera The reader 
will observe, that I have not here consi- , 
dered custom as it makes thinp easy, but 
as it renders them delightful; and though 
others have often made the same reflec- 
tions, it is possable they may not have 
drawn those uses from it, with which I in- 
tend to fill the remaining part of this paper. 
If we consider attentively this property 
of human nature, it may instruct us in very 
fine moralities. In the first place, I would 
have no man discouraged with that kind ot 
life, or series of action, in which the choice 
of others or his own necessities may have 
engaged him. It may, perhaps, be very 
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disagreeable to him at first; but use and 
appfication will certainly render it not only 
less painful, but< plea^ng and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend 
to evciy one that admirable precept which 
Pythagoras is smd to have given to his dis- 
ciples, and which that philosopher must 
have drawn from the observation I have 
enlarged upon, 0/tlimum -vitee genus eli- 
^to, nam consuetudafadet jucondisdmum: 
• Pitch upon that course of life which is the 
most excellent, and custom will render it 
the most delightful,' Men, whose circum- 
stances will permit them to choose their 
own way of life, are inexcusable if they do 
not pursue that which their judgment tells 
tUem is the most laudable. The v<rice of 
reason is more to be regarded than the bent 
of any present inclination, ance, by the rule 
above-mentioned, inclmation will at length 
come over to reason, though we can never 
force reason to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may 
teach the most sensual and irreligious man 
*o overlook those haidships and difficulties 
which are apt to discourage him from the 
prosecution of a virtuous life.- 'The gods,' 
smd Hesiod, ' have placed labour before 
virtue: the way to her is at first rough and 
difficult, but grows more smooth and easy 
the farther you advance in it,' The man 
who proceeds in it with steadiness and re- 
solution, will in a little time find that • her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and that all 
her paths are peace.' 

To enforce this con^deration, we may 
farther observe, that the practice of reh- 
gion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those 
actions to which we are habituated, but with 
those supernumerary joys of heart that rise 
from the consciousness of such a pleasure, 
from the satisfaction of acting up to the dic- 
tates of i-eaaon, and from the prospect of 
a happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from 
this observation, which we have made on 
the mind of man, to take particular care, 
when we are once settled in a regular course 
of Ufe, how we too frequently mdulge our- 
selves in any the most innocent diversions 
and entertainments; ance the mind may 
insensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous 
actions, and, by degrees, exchange that 
pleasure which it takes in the performance 
of its duty, for delights of a much more in- 
ferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of tliin 
remarkable property in human nature, of 
bdng delighted with those actions to which 
■'■ is accustomed, is to show how absolutely 



:o make lis happy in the next. The 
seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, 
which are to rise up and nourish in the soul 
to all eternity, must he planted in her dur- 
ing this her present state of probation. In 
short, heaven is not to be looked upon only 
as the reward, but as the natural effect of 
a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, 
who, by long custom, have contracted in 
the body liabits of lust and sensuality, ma 
lice and revenge, and aversion to every 
thing that is good, just, or laudable, are 
naturally seasoned and prepared for pain 
and misery. Their torments have already 
taken root in them; they cannot be happy 
when divested of the body, unless we may 
suppose, that Providence will in a manner 
create them anew, and work a miracle in 
the rectification of their faculties. They 
may, indeed, taste a kind of malignant 
pleasure in those actions to which they are 
accustomed, whilst in this life; but when 
they are removed from all those objects 
which are here apt to gratify them, they 
will natui-ally become their own torment- 
ors, and cherish in themselves those painful 
habits of mind which are called, in scrip- 
ture phrase, * the worm which never dies. ' 
This notion of heaven and hell is so veiy 
conformable to the light of nature, that it 
was discovered hy several of the most ex- 
alted heathens. It hasbeen finely improved 
by many eminent divines of the last age, as 
in particular by archbishop Tlllotson and 
Dr. Sherlock: but there is none who has 
raised such noble speculations upon it as 
Dr. Scot, in the first book of his Christian 
Life, which is one of the finest and most 
rational schemes of divinity that is written 
in our tongue, or in any other. That excel- 
lent author has shown how every particular 
custom and habit of virtue will, m its own 
nature, produce the heaven, or a state of 
happiness. In him who shall hereafter prac- 
tise it: as on Uie contrary, how every cus- 
tom or habit of vice will be the natural 
hell of him in whom it subMsts. C. 



sary it is for us to gain habits of vi 
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Tlie state of bliss- 



e would enjoy the pli 

ot the next. Tlie state of bliss we ca 
ven will not be capable of affecting those 
minds which are not thus cjualified for it; 
we must, in this world, gain a relish of 
truth and virtue, if we would be able to 
taste th?!- knowledge and perfection, which 
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The first steps towards ill are very care- 
fully to be avoided, for men insensibly go 
on when they are once entered, and do not 
keep up a fively abhorrence of the least 
unwortnincss. There is a certain frivolous 
felsehood that people indulge themselves 
in, which ought to be had in greater detesta- 
tion than it commonly meets with. What 
I mean is a nedect of promises made oil 
small and indifferent occasions, such as 
parties of pleasure, enteilainments, and 
sometimes meetinp out of curiosity, in men 
of like faculties, to be in each other's com- 
panv. There are many causes to which one 
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may assign this light infidelity. Jack Sippet 
never keeps the hour he has appointed '' 
come to a friend's to tUnner; but he is 
insignificant fellow, who does it out 
vanity. He could never, he knows, make 
any fisure in company, but by giving a little 
i!Qsturbance at his entry, and thefefore takes 
care to drop in when he thinks you are just 
seated. He takes his place after tiaving 
discomposed every body, and de^res there 
may be no ceremony; then does he begin to 
caU himself the saddest fellow, in disap- 
pointing so many places as he was invited 
to elsewhere. It is the fop's vanity to name 
houses of better cheer, and to acqudnt you 
that he chose yours out often dinners which 
he was obliged to be at that day. The last 
time I had the fiartune to eat with him, he 
was imagining how, veiy fat he should have 
been had he eaten all he had ever been in- 
vited to. But it is impertinent todwell upon 
the manners of such a wretch as obhges all 
whom he disappoints, though his circum- 
stances constriun them to be civil to him. 
But there are those that eveiy one would 
be glad to see, who fall into the same de- 
testable habit. It is a merciless thing that 
any one can be at ease, and suppose a set 
of people who have a kindness for him, at 
that moment waiting out of respect to him, 
and refusing to taste their food or conversa- 
tion, with the utmost impatience. One of 
these promisers sometimes shall make his 
excuses for not coming at all, so late that 
half the company have only tolament, that 
they have neglected mitters of moment to 
meet him whom they find a trifler. They 
immediately repent of the value they had 
for him; and such treatment repeated, 
makes company never depend upon his 
promises any more; so that he often comes 
at the middle of a meal, where he is secretly 
slightedby the peraons with whom he eats, 
and cursed by the servants, whose dinner 
is dclaj^ed by his prolonging their master's 
entertainment It is wonderful that men 
guilty this way could never have observed, 
that the whilin^ time, and gathering to- 
gether, and waitmg a little before dinner, 
is the most awkwardly passed away of any 
part in the four-and-twenty hours. If they 
did think at all, they would reflect upon 
their gmlt, in lengthenijig such a suspension 
of agreeable life. The constant offending 
this way has, in a degree, an effect upon 
the honesty of his mind who is guilty of it, 
as common swearing is a Idnd of habitual 
perjury; it makes the soul unattentive to 
what an oath is, even while it utters it at 
the lips. Phocion beholding a wordy orator, 
while he was making a magnificent speech 
to the people, full of vain promises; ' Me- 
thinks,' said he, ' I am now fixing my eyes 
upon a cypress tree; it has all the pomp and 
beauty imaginable in its branches, leaves, 
and heightibut alas! it bears no fruit,' 

Though the expectation which is raised 
bj- impertinent promises is thus barren, 
their coiifidence, even after failures, is so 



significant liar, the boaster, and the castle 
braider, and treated them as no ill-design 
ing men (though they are to be placed 
among the friviaous false ones,} but persons 
who fall into that way purely to recommend 
themsetves by their vivacities; but indeed I 
cannot let heedless promisers, though in 
the most minute circumstances, pass with 
so slight a censure. If a man should take 
a resolution to pay only sums aljove a hun- 
dred pounds, and yet contract with dif- 
ferent people debts of five and ten, how 
long can we suppose he will keep his credit? 
This man will as long support his good 
nameinbuaness, as he will m conversation, 
who without difficulty makes assignations 
which he is indifierent whether he keeps 
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.. . been so unfortunate a: . . 

very great criminal myself. Sir Andrew 
Freeport, and all m^ other friends who are 
scrupulous to promises of the meanest con- 
sideration imaginable, from a habit of vir 
tue that way, have often upbraded me with 
it. I take shame upon myself for this crime, 
and more particularly for the greatest I 
ever committed of the sort, that when as 
agreeable a company of gentlemen and 
ladies as ever were got together, and I for- 
sooth, Mr. Spectator, to be of the party 
with women of merit, like a booby as I was, 
mistook the time of meeting, and came the 
night following. 1 wish every fool who is 
""-'igent in this kind, may have as great a 
as I had in this; for the same company 
never meet more, but are dispersed 
various pails of the world, and I am 
left under the compunction that I deserve, 
in so many different places to be called a 

This fault is sometimes to be accounted 
for, when desirable people are fearful of 
appearing precise and reserved by denials; 
but thej; will find the apprehension of that 
imputation will betray them into a childish 
impotence of mind, and make them pro- 
mise all who are so kind to ask it of them. 
This leads such soft creatures into the mis- 
fortune of seeming to return overtures of 
cd-will with ingratitude. The first steps 
the breach of a man's integrity are much 
ore important than men are aware of. 
The man who scruples not breaking his 
word in litfle things, would not suffer in his 
conscience so great pain for failures of 
consequence, as he who thinks every little 
offence against truth and justice a disimrage- 
ment. We should not make any thing we 
ourselves disapprove habitual to us, if we 
would be sure of our integrity. 

I remember a falsehood of the trivial 
iort, though not in relation to assignations, 
hat exposed a man to a vtry uneasy ad- 
venture. Will Trap and Jack Stint were 
:hamber-fello ws in the Inner-Tem pie about 
twenty-five years ago. They one night sat 
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in the pit together at a comedy, where they 
botli observed and Bked the same young 
woman in the boxes. Their kindness for 
her entered both hearts deeper than they 
imagined. Stint had a good faculty in writ- 
ing letters of love, and made his address 
pnvately that way; wlule Trap proceeded 
in the ordinary course, by money and her 
wdUng-mdd, The lady gave them both 
encouragement, received Trap into the ut- 
most favour, answering at the same time 
Stint's letters, and giving him appointments 
at third places. Trap began to suspect the 
epistolary correspondence of his friend, and 
discovered also that Stint opened all his let- 
ters which came to thdr common lodgings, 
in order to form his own assignationa. Aftei 
much anxietj and restlessness. Trap came 
to a resolution, which he thought would 
break off their commerce with one another 
without any hazardous explanation. He 
therefore writ a letter in a frigned hand to 
Mr. Trap at his chambers in the Temple. 
Stint, according to custom, seized and 
opened it, and was not a little sunjrised t< 
find the inside directed to himself, when, 
vrith great perturbation of sjririt, he read 
as follows; 

'Mb. Stint, — You have gained a slight 
satisfaction at the expense of doing a very 
heinous crime. At Uie price of a faithful 
friend you have obt^nedan inconstant mis- 
tress. I rejoice in this expedient I have 
thought of to break my mind to you, and 
tell you, you are a base fellow, by a means 
which does not expose you to ttve affront 
except you deserve it. I know, sir, as 
criminal as you are, you have still shame 
enough to avenge yourself against the hardi- 
ness of any one that shotdd publicly tell 
you of it. I therefore, who have received 
so many secret hurts from you, shall take 
satisfaction with safety to myselt I caU 
vou bB,se, and you must bear it, or acknow- 
ledge it; I tiiumph over you that you can- 
not come at me; nor do I think it disho- 
nourable to come in armour to assault him, 
who was in ambuscade when he wounded 



'What need more he said 
you of being guilty of the basest practice 
imaginable, than that it is such as has made 
you liable to be treated after this manner, 
while you yourself cannot jn your own con- 
science but allow the justice c* the upbrdd- 
ings of your iniured friend, 

T. 'RALPH TRAP.' 
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When I reflect upon my labours for the 
public, i cannot but observe, that part of 
'he species, of which I profess myself a 
friend aid guardian, is sometimes treated 
withseviritvi that is, there are in my writ- 



ings many descriptions given of ill persons, 
and not any direct encomium made of those 
who axe good. When I was convinced of 
this error, I could not but immediately call 
to mind several of the fair sex of my ac- 
quaintance, whose characters deserve to be 
transmitted to posterity in writings which 
will long ootiive mine. But I do not think 
that a reason why I should not give therr 
Uieir place in my diurnal as long as it will 
last. For the service thereof of my female 
readers, I shall single out some characters 
of mm^, wives, and widows which deserve 
the imitation of the sex. She who shall 
lead this small illustrious number of he- 
roines shall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts 
of her character, it is necessary to preface, 
that she is the only child of a decrepid 
father, whose life is bound up in hers. This 
gentleman has used Fidelia from her cradle 
with all the tenderness imaginable, and has 
viewed her growing perfections with the 
rartiahty of a parent, that soon thought 
her accomplished above the children olall 
other men, but never thought she was come 
to the utmost improvement of which she 
herself was capable. This fondness has had 
veiy happy eflects upon his own happ'ness 
for she reads, she dances, she s nes ses 
her spinet and lute to the utmost perfect on 
and the lady's use of all these excellences 
is to divert the old man in his easy cha r 
when he is out of the pangs of a cl ro cal 
distemper. Fidelia is now in the twenty 
third year of her age; but the appl cat on 
of many lovers, her vigorous time of 1 fe 
her quick sense of all that is truly gallant 
and elegant in the enjoyment of a plent ful 
fortune, are not able to draw her from tl e 
side of her good old father. Certa n t s 
that there is no kind of affection so pure 
and angelic as that of a father to a daughter. 
He beholds her both with and without re- 
gard to her sex. In love to our wives there 
■~ de^re, to our sons there is ambition; but 
that to our daughters, there is sometliing 
which there are no words to express. Her 
life is designed wholly domestic, and she is 
so ready a friend and companion, that every 
thing that passes about a man is accom- 
panied with the idea of her presence. Her 
sex also is naturally so much exposed to 
hazard, both as to fortune and innocence, 
that there is perhaps a new cause of fond- 
ness arising from that conwderation also. 
None but fethers can have a true sense of 
these sort of pleasures and sensations; but 
my familiarity with the father of Fidelia, 
makes me let drop the words which I have 
heard him speak, and observe upon his 
tenderness towards her. 
Fidelia, on her part, as I was going to say, 
. accomplished as she is, with her oeauty, 
it, air, and mien, employs her whole 
ne in care and attendance upon her fa- 
ther. How have I been charmed to see one 
of the most beautifii] women the age has 
produced, on hiy- knees, helping on an old 
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man's slipper! Her filial regard to him is 
what she makes her diveraon, her busi- 
ness, and her glory. When she was asked 
by a friend of Tier deceased mother to ad- 
mit of the courtship of her son, she answer- 
ed that she had a great respect and grati- 
tude to her for the overture m behalf of one 



happy and easv as could be expected in his 
circumstances. The lady admonished her 
of the prime of life with a smile; which 
Fidelia answered with a frankness that al- 
ways attends unMgned virtue : ' It is true, 
madam, there are to be sure very great 
satisfactions to be expected in the com- 
merce of a man of honour whom one tender- 
ly loves; but I find so much satisfaction, in 
the reflection, how much I mitigate a good 
man's pains, whose welfare depends upon 
my assidiuty about him, that I willingly ex- 
clude the loose gratifications of passion for 
the solid reflections of duty. I know not 
whether any man's wife would be allowed, 
and (what I still more fear) I know not 
whether I, a wife, should be willing to be so 
officious as I am at present about my pa- 
rent' The happy father has her declaration 
that she will not marry during his life, and 
the pleasure of seeing that resolution not 
uneasy to her. Were one to p^nt filial affec- 
tion in its utmost beauty, he could not have 
a more liveljr idea of it than in beholding 
Fidelia serving her father at hia hours oi 
rising, meals, and rest. 

Wlien the general crowd of female youth 
are consulting their glasses, preparing for 
balls, assemblies, or plays; for a young 
lady, who could be regarded among the 
foremost in those places, either for her per- 
son, wit, fortune, or conversation, and yet 
contemn all these entertainments, to sweet- 
en the heavy hours of a decrepid parent, is 
a resignation truly heroic Fidelia performs 
the duty of a nurse with all the beauty of a 
bride; nor does she neglect her person, be- 
cause of her attendance on him, when he 
is too ill to receive company, to whom she 
may make an appearance. 

Fidelia, who gives him up her youth, 
does not think it any great sacrifice to add 
to it the spoiling of her dress. Her care 
and exactness in her habit convince her fa- 
ther of the alacrity of her mind; and she 
has of all women the best foundation for 
affectingthe praise of aaeeming negligence. 
What adds to the entertainment of the 
good old man is, that Fidelia, where merit 
and fortune cannot be overlooked by episto- 
lary lovers, reads over the accounts of her 
conquests, plays on her spinet the gayest 
airs (and while she is doing so you would 
think her formed only for gallantry) to ' 
timate to him the pleasures she despi 
for his sake. 

Those who think themselves the pattern 
ot good-breeiMng and gallantry would be 



astonished to hear that, in those intervals 
when the old genticman is at ease, and cim 
bear company, theis are at his house, in 
the most regular order, assemblies of peo- 
ple of the highest merit; where there is 
conversation without mention of the faults 
of the absent, benevolence between men 
and women "OTthout passion, and the high- 
est subjects of morality treated of as natural 
and accidental discourse; all which isowing 
to the genius of Fidelia; who at once 
makes her father's way to another world 
easy, and herself capable of being an ho 
ir to his name in this. 
'Mk. Spectatok, — I was the other day 
the Bear-garden, in hopes to have si 



!our short face: but not being so fortunate, 
must tell you, by way of letter, that there 
lystery among me gladiators which 



has escaped your spectatorial penetration. 
For, bemg in a box at an ale-house near 
that renowned seat of honour above-men- 
tioned, I overheard two masters of the 
sdence agreeing to quarrel on the next op- 
portunity. This was to happen in a com- 
Eany of a set of the fraternity of basket 
ilts, who were to meet that evening. 
When this was settled, one asked the 
other, "Will you pve cuts or receive?" 
The other answered, "Recdve," It was 
replied, "Are you a passionate man?" 
"No, provided you cut no more nor no 
deeper than we agree." I thought it my 
duty to' acquaint you with this, that the- 
people may not pay their money for fight 
mg, and be cheated. Your humble se. 
vant, SCABBARD RUSTY.' 

T. 
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'Mr. Spectator, 
different paths, make 
thing, money: and it is to her 



e the 



politician, the merchant, and the lawyer, 
nay, to be free with you, I believe to that 
also we are beholden for our Spectator. I 
am apt to think, that could we look into 
our own hearts, we should see money en- 
graved in them in more lively and moving 
chai-acters than self-preservation; for who 
can reflect upon the merchant hoisting sail 
in a doubtful pursuit of her, and all man- 
kind sacrificing their quiet to her, but must 
perceive that the characters of self-preser 
vation (which were doubUesa originally the 
brightest) are sullied, if not wholly defaced; 
and that those of money (which at first 
was only valuable as a mean to security) 
are of tale so brightened, that the charac- 
ters of self-preservation, like a less light 
riater, are become almost imper- 
.. Th ■ 
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say she had here put a stop to her victo- 
ries; but, alas! common honest)" fell a sa- 
crifice to her. This is the may scholastic 
men talk of the greatest good in the world: 
but I, a tradesman, shall give you another 
account of this matter in the plain narra- 
tive of my own life. I think it proper, in 
the first place, to acquaint mv readers, 
that since my setting out in the world, 
which was in the year 1650, 1 never wanted 
money, having begun with an indifferent 
g'lod stock in the tobacco-trade, to which I 
was bred; and by the continual successes it 
hiis pleased Providence to bless my endea- 
vours with, I am at last arrived at what 
they call a plum. To uphold my discourse 
in the manner of your wits or philosophers, 
by speaking fine things, or drawing infer- 
ences, aa th^ pretend, from tlie nature of 
the subject, I account it vain; having never 
found any thing in the writings of such men, 
that did not savour more of the mvention 
of the brain, or what is styled speculation, 
than of sound judgment or profitable ob- 
servation. I win readily grant indeed, that 
there is what the wits call natural inthdr 
talk; whicA is the utmost those curious au- 
thors can assume to themselves, and is in- 
deed all they endeavour at, for they are but 
lamentable teachers. And what, I pray, is 
natural? That which ia pleasing and easy, 
— And what are pleasing and easy? For- 
sooth,' a new thought, or conceit dressed up 
in smooth quaint language, to make you 
smile and wag your head, as being what 
you never imagined before, and yet wonder 
why youhadnot; mere frothy amusements, 
fit only for boys orsilly women to be caught 

'It is not m^ present intention to instruct 
my readers in the method of acquiring 
riches; that may be the work of anotlier 
essay; but to exhibit the real and solid ad- 
vantoges I have found by them in my long 
and manifold experience; nor yet all the ad- 
vantages of so worthy and valuable a bless- 
ing, (for who does not know or imagine the 
corafortaofbeingwarmorlivingatease, and 
that ]JOwer and pre-eminence are their in- 
separable attendants?) but only to instance 
the great supports they afford us under the 
severest calatnities and misfortune; to show 
that the love of them is a special antidote 
against immorality and vice; and that the 



I can make out by my own experience, 
who think myself no ways particular from 
the rest of mankind, nor better nor worse 
by nature than generally other men are. 

'In the year 1665, when the sickness 
was, I lost by it my wife and two children, 
which were all my stock. Probably I mi^ht 
have had more, considering I was marned 
between four and five years; but finding her 
to he a teeming woman, I was careful, as 
having then little above a brace of thou- 
sand pounds to carry on my trade and main- 
tain a family with. 1 loved Ihom as usually 



unen do their wives and children, and there 
fore could not resist the first impulses of 
nature on so wounding a loss; but I quickly 
roused myself, and found means to alle- 
viate, and at last conquer, mv affliction, by 
reflecting how that she ana her children 
having been no great expense' to me, the 
best part of her fortune was still left; that 
my charge being reduced to myself, a jour- 
neyman, and a maid, I might live far 
cheaper than before; and that being now a 
childless widower, I might perhaps marry 
a no less deserving woman, and with a 
much better fortune than she breught, 
which was but SOOL And, to convince my 
readers that such considerations as these 
were proper and apt to produce such an 
affect, I remember it was the constant ob 
servatlon at that deplorable time, when so 
many hundreds were swept away dallv, 
that the rich ever bore the loss of their fa- 
milies and relations far better than the poor; 
the latter having little or nothing before- 
hand, and living from hand to mouth, 
placed the whole comfort and satisfaction 
of their lives in their wives and children, 
and were therefore inconsolable. 

' Tlie following year happened the fire, 
at which time, by good providence, it was 
my fortune to have converted the greatest 
part of my effects into, ready money, on the 
prospect of an extraordinary advantage 
which Iwaspreparingtolayholdon. This 
calamity was very terrible and astonishing, 
the futy of the flames being such, that 
whole streets, at several distant places, 
were destroyed at one and the same time, 
so. that (as it is well known) almost all our 
citizens were burnt out of what they had. 
But what did I then do.* I did not stand 

?azjngon theruinsof our noble metropolis; 
did not shake my head, wring my hands, 
sigh and shed tears; 1 considered with my- 
self what could this avail; I fell a plodding 
what advantages might be made of the 
ready cash I nad; and immediately be- 
thought myself that wonderful pennyworths 
might be bought of the goods that were 
saved out of the fire. In short, with about 
2000/. and a littie credit, I bought as much . 
tobacco as raised my estate to the value of 
10,000/. I then " looked on the ashes of our 
city, and the misery of its late inhabitants, 
as an effect of the just wrath and indigna- 
tion of heaven towards a sinful and pervei-s^ 

'After this I married again; and that 
wife dying, I took another; but both proved 
to be idle baggages: the first gave me a 
great deal of plague and vexation by her 
extravagances, and I became one of the 
by-words of the city. I knew it would be to 
no mannei" of purpose to go about to curb 
the fencies and inclinationsof women, which 
fly out the more for being restrained; but 
what I could I did; I watched her nar 
rowly, and by good luck found her In the 
embraces (for which I had two witnesses 
with me) of a wealthy spark of the court- 
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end of tlie town; of whom I recovered 
15,000^. which made me amends for what 
she had idly squandered, and put a. silence 
to all my neighbours, taking off my re- 
proach by the gain they saw I had by it. 



conjecture they were begot by a countiy 

kinsman of hers, whom, at herrecom 

dation, I took into my family, and 
wagesto asajoumeyman, Whatthis 
ture expended in delicacies and high diet 
with her kinsman (as well as I could com- 
pute bv the poulterer's, fishmonger's, and 
grocer's bills,) amounted ia the smd two 
years to one hundred eighty-six pounds four 
shillings andfive-pencehalf-penny, Thefine 
apparel, bracelets. Sockets, and treats. Sec 
of the other, according to the best calcula- 
tion, came, in three years and about three 
quarters, to seven hundred-forty four pounds 
seven shilhngs and nine pence. After this 
I resolved never to matiy more, and found 
I had been a gainer by my marriages, and 
the damages granted me for the abuses of 
my bed (all chaises deducted) eight thou- 
sand three hundred pounds, wrtliin atrifle. 
' I come now to show the good effects of 
the love of money on the lives of men, to- 
wards rendering them honest, sober, and 
i-eli^ous. When I was a young man, I had 
a rnindto make the best of my wits, and 
ovei^reached a country chap in a parcel of 
unsound goods; to whom, upon his upbraid- 

■ ing, and threatening to expose me for it, I 
returned the equivalent of his loss; and 
upon his good advice, wherein he clearly 
demonstrated the folly of such artifices, 
which can never end but in shame, and the 
ruin of all correspondence, I never . after 
transgressed. Can your courtiers, who take 
bribes, or your lawyers or physicians in 
tlieir practice, or even the divines who 
intermeddle in worldly affwrs, boast of 
making but one slip in their lives, and of 
such a thorough and lasting reformation? 
Since my coming into the world I do not 
remember I was ever overtaken in drink, 
save nine times, once at the christening of 
mj' first child, thrice at our city feasts, and 
five times at driving of bai^ms. My re- 
formation I can attribute to nothing so 
much as the love and esteem of money, for 
I found myself to be extravagant in my 
drink, and apt to turn projector, and make 
rash bargains. As for women, I never 
knew any except my wives; for my reader 
must know, and it is what he may confide 
in as an excellent recipe, that the love of 
business and mon^ is the greatest raortifier 
of inordinate desires imaginable, as em- 
ploying the mind continually in the carrful 
oversight of what one has in the eager quest 
after more, in looking after the negligences 
and deceits of servants, in the due entering 
and stating of accounts, in hunting after 
chaps, and in the exact Icnowledge of the 

. state of markets; which things whoever 
thoroughly attends to, will find enough and 



enough to employ his thoughts on every 
moment of the day; so that I cannot call to 
mind, that in all flie time I w 



which, off and on, was above twelve years, 
I ever once thought of my wives but in bed. 
And, lastly, for re^gion, I have ever been 
a constant churchman, both forenoons and 
afternoons on Sundays, never forgetting to 
be thankful for any gmn or advantage I had 
had that day; and on Saturday nights, upon 
casting up my accounts, I always was 
grateful for the sum of my week's profits, 
and at Christmas for that of the whole 
•year. It is true, perhaps, that my devo- 
tion has not been trie most fervent; which, 
I think, ought to be imputed to Uie even- 
ness and sedateness of my temper, which 
never wouldadmit of any impetuosities of 
atiy sort: and I can remember, that in my 

Jouth and prime of manhood, wlien my 
lood ran brisker, I took greater pleasure 
in religious exercises than at present, or 
manj' years past, and that my devotion 
sensibly declined as age, which is dull and 
unwieldy, came upon me. 

'I have, I hope, here proved, that the 

love of money prevents all immCvality and 

; which if you will not allow, you 

.-t, that the purstut of it obliges men lo 

the same kind of life as they would follow 

if they were really virtuous; wtuch is all I 

have to say at present, only recommending 

to yoa, that you would think of it, and turn 

■eady wit into ready money as fast as you 

'an. I conclude, your servant, 

T. 'EPHRAIM WEED.' 
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Till, friend witJi (tiend, and families at sltif^. 
TriumjAant malice rag-d through priiate tife.—Ptpe 

There is nothing so scandalous to a go- 
vernment, and detestable in the eyes of all 
good men, as defamatory papers and pam- 
phlets; but at the same time there is no 
thing so difficult to tame as a satirical 
author. An angry writer who cannot ap- 
in print, naturally vents his splee 



presented in a large looking-glass, threw 
it upon the ground in a passion, and broke 
"t in a thousand pieces; but as she was 
ifterwards surveymg the fragments with a 
tpiteful kind of pleasure, she could not foi*- 
bear uttering herself in the following soli- 
loquy; • What have I got by this revengeful 
blow of mine? 1 have only multipliea my 
deformity, and see a hundred ugly faces, 
where before I saw but one. ' 

It has been proposed, to oblige every 
person that writes a book, or a paper, to 
r himself the author of it, and entf 
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down in a public register Ma name and 
place of abode. 

This indeed would have effectually sup- 
pressed all printed scandal, wluch generally 
appears under borrowed names, or under 
none at all. But it is to be feared that such 
an expedient would not only destroy scan- 
dal, but learning. It would operate pro- 
miscuously, and root up the com and tares 
toKether, Not to mention some of the most 
celebrated works of piety, which have 
proceeded from anonymous authors, who 
have made it thdr merit to convey to us so 
great a charity in secret; there are few 
works of genius that come out at first with 
the author's name. The writer generally 
makes a trial of them in the world before 
he owns them; and, I believe, very few, 
who are capable of writing, would set pen 
to paper, if they knew ijeforehand that 
they must not publish thdr productions 
but on such concGtions. For my own part, 
I must declare, the papers I present the 
public are like fairy favours, which sliall 
Mist no longer than while the author is con- 
That wiiich makes it particularly dif- 
ficult to restnun these sons of calumny and 
defamation is, that all sides are equally 
guilty of it, and that every dirty scribbler 
is countenanced by great names, whose in- 
terests he propagates by such vile and 
infamous methods. I have never yet heard 
of a mlniatry who have inflicted an exem- 
plary punishment on an author that has 
Bnpported their cause with falsehood and 
scandal, and treated, in a most cruel i 
ner, the names of those who have been 
looked upon astheir rivals and antagonists. 
Would a government set an everlasting 
mark of their displeasure upon one of t^-"-" 
infamous writers, who makes his cou 
Uiem by tearing to pieces the reputation 
rf a competitor, we should quickly see an 
end put to this race of vermin, that are a 
scandal to government, and a reproach tt 
human nature. Such a proceeding would 
make a minister of state shine in history, 
and would fill all mankind with a just ab- 
horrence of persons who should treat lum 
unworthily, and employ agdnst him those 
arms which he scorned to make us 



i cannot think that any one will be 
unjust as to imagine, what I have here said 
is spoken with respect to any party or '-~ 
tion. Every one who has in him the f 
ments either of a Christian or a gentieman, 
cannot but be highly offended at this wick- 
ed and ungenerous practice, which is so 
much in use among us at present, that it if 
become a kind of national crime, and dis- 
tinguishes us from all the governments that 
lie about us. I cannot but look upon the 
finest strokes of satire which are aimed at 
particular persons, and which are support- 
ed even with the appearances of truUi, to 
be the marks of an evil mind, and highly 
criminal in themselves. Infamy, like other 



Sunishments, is under the direction and 
istribution of the m^istrate, and not of 
any private person. According^ we lears, 
from a frj^:ment of Cicero, '.hat though 
there were very few capital punishments 
the twelve tables, a libel or lampoon, 
which took away the good name <a an- 
other, was to be punished by death. But 

s far from being our case. Our satire 
__ _.jthing but ribaldry and billingsgate. 
Scurrility passes for wit; and he who 
can call names in the greatest variety 
of phrases, ia looked upon to have the 
shrewdest pen. By this means the honour 
of families js ruined; the highest posts and 
the greatest tiUes are rendei'ed cheap and 
^ile in the sight of the people; the noblest 
virtues and moat exalted parts exposed to 
•'" contempt of the vidous and the igno- 
Should a fiireigner, who knows no- 
thing of our private factions, or one who is 

it his part in the world when our pre- 
heats and animoaties are forgot — 
should, I say, such a one form to himself 
a notion of the greatest men of all sides in 
the British nation, who are now living, 
from the characters which are given them 

me or other of those abominable writ- 
ings which are daily published among us, 
what a nation of monsters must we appear ! 
As this cruel practice tends to the uttet 
subversion of all truth and humanity^ among 
lis, it deserves the utmost detestation and 
discouragement of all who have either the 
love of their country, or the honour of their 
religion at heart. I would therefore earn- 
estly recommend it to the consideration of 
those who deal in these pernicious arts of 
writing, and of those who take picture in 
the reading of them. As for the first, I 
have spoken of them in former papers, and 
have not stuck to rank them with the mur- 
derer and assaaan. Every honest man sets . 
. . high a value upon a good name, as upon 
liieitself: and I cannot but think that those 
who privily assault the one, would destroy 
the other, might they do it with the same 
security and impunity. 

As for persons who take pleasure in the 
reading and dispersing such detestable li- 
bels, I am afraid they fall very litUe short 
of the guilt of the first composers. By a 
law of the emperors Valentinian and va- 
lens, it was made death for any person not 
only to write a libel, but, if he met with one 
by chance, not to tear or hum it. But be- 
cause I would not be thought singular in my 
opinion of this matter, I shall conclude my 
paper with the words of Monsieur Bayle, 
who was a man of great freedom of thought, 
as well as of exquiate learning and judg- 

' I cannot imagine that a man who dis- 
perses a libel, is less desirous of doing 
mischief than the author himself. But 
what shall we say of the pleasure which a 
man takes in the reading of a defamatory 
libel ? Is it not a heinous an in the aght , 
of God ? We must distinguish in this point 
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This pleasure is either 
tion we are affected with, when we meet 
with a witty thought which is well ex- 
pressed, or It is a joy which we conceive 
from the dishonour of the person who is 
defamed. I will say nothing to the first of 
these cases; for perhaps some would think 
that my morality is not severe enough, if 
I should affirm that a man is not master of 
those agreeable sensations, any more than 
of those occasioned by sugar or honey, 
when they touch his tongue; but as to the 
second, every one will own liiat pleasure tc 
be a heinous sin. The pleasiire in the first 
case is of no continuance; it prevents 
reason and reflection, and may be im 

diately followed by a secret grief, to 

our neighbour's honour blastei If it does 
not cease immediately, it is a ^gn that 
are not displeased with the ill nature of the 
satirist, but are §lad to see him defame his 
enemy by all kmds of stories; and then 
we deserve .the punishment to which the 
writer of the libel is subject. I shall here 
add the words of a modern author. St. 
Gregory, upon excommimicating those 
writers who had dishonoured Castorius, 
does not except those who read their 
works; because, says he, if calumnies have 
always been the delight of their hearers, 
and a gratification of those persons who 
have no other advantage over honest men. 
13 not he who takes pleasure in reading 
them as guilty as he who composed themj 
It is an uncontested maxim, that they who 
approve an action, would certmnly do it if 
they could; that is, if some reason of self- 
love did not hinder them. There is no dif- 
ference, says Cicero, between adviang a 
crime, and approving it when committed. 
The Roman law confirmed this maxim, 
having subjected the approvers and authors 
of this evil to the same penalty. We may 
therefore conclude, that those who are 
pleased witii reading defamatory libels, so 
far as to approve the authors and dis- 
persers of them, are as guilty as if they 
had composed them; for, if they do not 
write such libels themselves, it is because 
they have not tlie talent of writing, or be- 
cause they will run no hazard.' 

The author produces other authorities to 
confirm hi s judgment in this particular. 
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of cooking it is so very dillerent, that there 
is no citizen, who has an eye to the public 
good, that can leave the cofiee-house with 
a peace of mind, before he has given every 
one of them areading. These several dishes 
of news are so very agreeable to the palate 
of my countrymen, that they are not only 
pleased ■mth them when they are served, 
up hot, but when they are again set cold 
before them, by those penetrating politi- 
cians who obUge the jiuhlic with their re- 
flections and observations upon every piece 
of intelligence that is sent us from abroad. 
This text is given us by one set of writers, 
and the comment by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same 
tale told us in so many different papers, and 
if occasion requires, in so many articles 
of the same paper; notwithstanding, in a 
scarcity of foreign posts, we hear the same 
story repeated by different advices from 
Pans, Brussels, the Hague, and from every 
great town in Europe; notwithstanding the 
multitude of annotations, explanations, re- 
flections, and various readings which it 
passes through, our lime lies hravy on our 
hands tin the arrival of a fresh raaii: we 
long to receive farther particulars, to hear 
what will be the next step, or what will be 
the consequences of that which we have al- 
ready taken. A westerly wind keeps the 
whole town in suspense, and jputs a stop to 
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HiuDun nalute is fond of novelty. 

Therk is no humour in my countrymen, 
which I am more inclined to wonder at, 
than their general thirst after news. There 
are about half a dozen ingenious men, who 
live very plgitifoUy upon this curiosity of 
their fellow-subjects. They all of them re- 
ceive the same advices from abroad, and 
very often in the same words; but their way 

Vol. II. 35 



This general curiosity has been raised 
and inflamed by our late wars, and if righUy 
directed, might be of good use to a person 
who has such a thirst awakened in him. 
Why shotdd not a man, who takes delight 
in reading every thing that is new, ap- 
ply himself to history, travels, and other 
writings of the same kind, where he will 
find perpetual fuel for his curiosity, and 
meet witli much more pleasure and im- 
provement than in these papers of the 
week? An honest tradesman, who lan- 
guishes a whole summer in expectation of 
a battle, and perhaps is baulked at last, 
may here meet with half a dozen in a day. 
He may_ read the news of a whole campaign 
in less time than he now bestows upon the 
products of a single post. Fights, conquests, 
and revolutions, lie thick together. The 
reader's curiosity is raised and satisfied 
every moment, and his passions disap- 
pointed or gratUied, without being detained 
in a state of uncertdnty from day to day, 
or lying at the merc^ of the sea and wind; 
in short, the mind is not here kept in a 
perpetual gape after knowledge, nor pu- 
nished with that eternal thirst, which is 
the portion of all our modem newsmongers 
and coffee-house politicians. 

All matters of fact, which a man did not 
know before, are news to him; and I do not 
see how any haberdasher in Oheapside is 
moi-e concerned in the present quarrel of 
the Cantons, than he was in that of the 
League, At least, I believe, every one will 
allow me, it is of more importance to a 
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Englishman to know the history of his an- 
cestoi-s, than that of hia contemporaries who 
live upon the banks of the Danube or tile 
Borysthenes. As for those who are of 
another mind, I shall recommend to them 
the following letter from a projector, who 
is willing to turn a penny by this remarka- 
■ ble curiosity of his countrymen. 

'Mr. Spectator, — You must have ob- 
served that men who frequent coffee-liouses, 
and delight in news, are pleased with every 
thing tl«it is matter of fact, so it be what 
they have not heard before, A victory or 
a defeat are equally agreeable to them. 
The shutting of a cardinal's mouth pleases 
them one post, and the opening of it an- 
other. They are glad to hear the French 
court is removed to Marli, and are aftei-- 
vcards as much delighted with its return to 
Versailles, They read the advertisements 
with the same curiosity as the ardcles of 
public news; and are as pleased to hear of 
a pie-bald horse that is strayed out of a 
field near Islington, as of a whole troop that 
have been engaged in any foreign adven- 
ture. In short, they have a relish for every 
thing that is news, let the matter of it be 
what it will; or, to speak more properly, 
they are men of a voracious appetite, but 
no taste. Now, sir, since the great fount^n 
of news, I mean the war, is very near being 
dried up; and ^nce these gentlemen have 
contracted such an inextinguishable thirst 
after it, I have taken thdr case and my 
own into conaderation, and have thought 
of a project which may turn to the ad- 
vantage of us both. I have thoughts of 
pubUshing a dsuly paper, which shall com- 
prehend m it all the most remarkable oc- 
currences in every little town, village, and 
hamlet, that lie within ten miles of Lon- 
don, or, in other words, within the verge 
of tiie penny-post I have pitched upon 
this scene of intelligence for two reasons; 
first, because the carriage of letters will be 
very cheap; and, secondly, because I may 
receive them every day. By this means 
my readers will have thdr news fresh and 
fresh, and many worthy citizens, who can- 
not sleep with any satisfaction at present, 
for want of being informed how the worfd 
goes, may go to bed contentedly, it being 
my design to put out my paper every night 
at nine o'clock precisely. I have already 
established correspondences in these seve- 
ral places, and received very good intelli- 

'By ray last advices from Knightsbridge, 
I hear that a horse was clapped into ttie 
pound on the third instant, and that he 
was not released when the letters came 

' We are informed from Pankridge,' that 
a dozen weddings were lately celebrated in 
the mother-chureh of that place, but are 
referred to their next letters for the names 
of tlie parties concerned. 



' Letters from Brumpton advise, that the 
widow Blight had received several vi^ts 
fi-om John Mildew; which affords great 
matter of speculation in those parts. 

• By a fisherman who lately touched at 
Hammersmith, there is advice from Put- 
ney, that a certwn person well known in 
that place, is like to lose Ws election for 
churchwarden; but this being boat-news, 
we cannot give entire credit to it 

'Letters from Paddington bring little 
more than that William Squeak, the sow- 
welder, passed through that place the fifth 

' They advise from Fulham that things 
remaned there in the same state they were. 
They had intelligence, just as the letters 
came away, of a tub of excellent ale just 
set abroach at Parson's Green; but tliis 
wanted confirmation, 

' I have here, sir, given you a specimen 
of the news with which I intend to entertiun 
the tovm, and which, when drawn up re- 
gularly in the form of a newspaper, will, I 
doubt not, be very acceptable to many of 
those public-spiritedreaderswhotake more 
delight in ac^udnting themselves with other 
people's business than their own. I hope a 
paper of this kind, which lets us know what 
is done near home, may be more useful tc 
us than those which are Mled with advices 
from Zug and Bender, and make some 
amendsfor that dearth of inteUigence which 



s of 



may iustiy apprehend from t 
^ ce. If I find that you recKve t ^ 
ject favourably, I will shortly trouble you 



e this pro- 



with one or two more; and in the n 
time am, most wortliy sir, with all due 
respect, your most obedient and humble 
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There is notamore pleasing e: 
the mind than gratitude. It is a 
nied with such an inward satisfaction, that 
the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the 
performance. It is not like the practice oi 
many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with so much pleasure, that 
v^ere there no positive command which en- 
joined it, nor any recomijence laid up for it 
hereafter, a genereus mind would indulge 
in it, for the natural gratification that ac- 
companies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how 
much more from man to his Maker! The 
Supreme Being does not only confer upon 
us those bounties, which proceed more im- 
mediately from liis hand, but even those 
benefits whith are conveyed to us by others. 
Every blessing we enjoy, by what means 
soever it may be derived upon us, is thfl 
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If gratitude, wheo exerted towards ■ 
another, naturally produces a very pleas 
sensation in the mind of a grateful mar 
exalts tlie soul into rapture, wlien it is e 
ployed on tWs great object of graUtude, 
tJiisbeneficentBeing-.wholias given us every 
thing we already possess, and from wlioi- 
we expect every thing we yet hope for. 

Most of the works of the paean poets 
were either direct hymns to their duties, 
or tended indirectly to the celebraUon of 
their respective attributes and perfections. 
Those who are acquainted with the works 
of tlie Greek and Latin poets which are 
still extant, will, upon reflection, find this 
observation so true that I shall not enlarge 
upon it. One would wonder that more of 
our Christian poets have not turned their 
thoughts this way, especially if we consider 
that our idea of the Supreme Being is not 
only infinitely more great and noble than 
\'iha.t could possibly enter into the heart of 
a heathen, but filled with every thing that 
can raise tlie imagination, and give an op- 
portunity for the sublimest thoughts and 
conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who 
singing a hymn to Diana, in which he cele- 
brated her for her delight in human sacri- 
fices, and other instances of cruelty and 

revenge; upon wliich, a poet who 

sent at this piece of devotion, and „ 

have had a truer idea of the divine nature, 
told the votary, by way of reproof, that, 
in recompense for his hymn, ne heartily 
wished he might have a daughter of the 
same temper with the goddess he cele- 
brated. It was impossible to write the 
prases of one of those false deities, accord- 
ing to the pagan creed, without a mixture 
of impertinence and absurdity. 
The Jews, who before the time of Chi 



'Christian world an example how they 
ought to employ this divine talent of which 
I am speaking. As that nation produced 
men of great genius, without craisidering 
them as inspired writers, they have trans- 
mitted to us many hymns and divine odes, 
which excel those that are delivered down 
to us by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
in the lioetry, as much as in the subject to 
which it was consecrated. This I tliink 
might easily be shown if there were occa- 

I have already communicated to the pub- 
lic some pieces of divine poetry; and, as 
they have met with a very favourable re- 
ception, I shall from time to time publish 
any worit of the same nature, which has 
not yet appeared in print, and may be ac- 
ceptable to my readers. 
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is an inexpressible pleasure to know a 
little of the world, and be of no character 
■ significancy in it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever look- 
s on new objects with an endless curi- 
osity, is a delight known only to those who 
are turned for speculation: nay, they who 
enjoy it, must value things only as they are 
the objects of speculation, without di-a wing 
any worldly advantage to themselves from 
them, but just as they are what contribute 
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to their amusement, or the improvement 
of the mind. I lay one night iast week at 
Richmond; and being restless, not out of 
dissatisfaction, but a cert^n busy incUna- 



the morning, and took boat for London, 
wth a resolution to rove by boat and coach 
for the next four-and-twenty hours, till the 
many different objects I must needs meet 
with should tire my imagination, and give 
me an inclination to a repose more profound 
than I was at that time capable of. I beg 
people's pardon for an odd humour I am 
guilty of, and was often that day, which is 
saluting any person whom I like, whether 
I know him or not. This is a particularity 
would he tolerated in me, if they considered 
that the greatest pleasure 1 know I receive 
at my eyes, and that I am obliged to an 
agreeable person for coming a broad into 
my view, as another is for a visit of con- 
versation at their own houses. 

The hours of the day and night are taken 
up in the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, by people as different from each other 
as those who are bom in different cen- 
turies. Men of six o'clock give way to 
those of nine, they of nine, to the genera- 
tion of twelve; and thev of twelve disap- 
pear, and make room for the fashionable 
world, who have made two o'clock the noon 
of the day. 

When we first put off from shore, we 
soon fell in with a fleet of gardeners, bound 
for the several market-ports of London; 
and it was the most pleasmg scene imagin- 
able to see the cheerfulness with which 
those industrious peojile plyed their way 
to a certain sale of their goods. The banks 
on each side are as well peopled, and beau- 
tified with as agreeable plantations as any 
spotontne earth; but the Thames itself, 
loaded with the product of each shore, 
added very much, to the landscape. It was 
very easy to observe by their sailing, and 
the countenances of the ruddy virgins, who 
were supercargoes, the part of the town to 
which ttiey were bowid. Their was an air 
in the purveyors for Covent-garden, who 
frequently converse with morning rakes, 
very unlike the seeming sobriety of those 
bound for Stocks-market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our 
voyage; but I landed with ten swl of apricot 
boats, at Strand-bridge, after having put in 
at Nine-Elms, and taken in melons, con- 
agnedbyMr. Cuffee, ofthatplace.toSarah 
Sewell and company, at their stall in Co- 
vent-garden. We arrived at Strand-bridge 
at six of the clock, and were vinloading, 
when the hackney-coachmen of the fore- 
going night took their leave of each other 
at the Dark-House, to go to bed before the 
day was too far spent. Chimney-sweepers 
passed by us as we made up to the market, 
and some raillery happened between one 
of the fruit-wenches and those black men, 
about the Devil and Eve, with allusion to 
their several professions. I could not be- 



lieve any place more entertaining than Co- 
vent-garden; where I strolled from one 
fruit-shop to another, with crowds of agree- 
able young women around me, who were 
Surcnasing fruit for their respective fami- 
es. It was almost eight of the clock be- 
fore I could leave that variety of objects. I 
took coach and followed a young lady, . 
who tripped into another just before me, 
attended by her maid. I saw immediately 
she was of the family of the Vain-loves, 
There are a set of these, who of aU things, 
effect the play of Blindraan's-buff, and 
leading men into love for they know not 
whom, who are fled they know not where. 
This sort of woman is usually a janty slat- 
tern; ^e hangs on her clothes, plays her 
head, varies her posture, and changes 
place incessantly, and all with an appear- 
ance of striving at the same time to hide 
herself, and yet give you to understand she 
is in humour to laugh at you. You must 
have often seen the coachmen make signs 
with their fingers, as they drive by each 
other, to intimate how much they have got 
that day. They can carry on that language 
to give intelligence where they are driving. 
In an instant my coachman took the wink 
to pursue; and the lady's driver gave the 
hint that he was going through Long-acre 
towards St. James's: while he whipped up 
James-street, we drove for King-street, to 
save the pass at St. Martin's-lane. The 
coachman took care to meet, jostle, and 
threaten each other for way, and be entan- 
gled at the end of Newport-street and 
Long-acre. The fright, you mustbelieve, 
brought down tlie lady's coach door, and 
oblig^ her, with her mask off, to inqmre 
into the bustle, — when she sees the man 
she would avoid. The tackle of the coach 
window is so bad she cannot draw it up 
again, and she drives on sometimes wholly 
d^covered and sometimes half escaped, 
according to the accident of carriages in 
her way. One of these ladies keeps her 
seat in a hackney-coach, as well as the best ■ 
rider does on a managed horse. The laced 
shoe on her left foot, with a careless ges- 
ture just appearmg on the opposite cushion, 
held her both firm, and b proper attitude 
to receive the next jolt 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, 
many were Uie glances at each other which 
we had for an hour anil a half, in all parts 
of the town, by the skill of our drivers; till 
at last my lady was conveniently lost, with 
notice from her coachman to ours to make 
off, and he should hear where slie went. 
This chase was now at an end; and the 
fellow who drove her came tons, and dis- 
covered that he was ordered to come agdn 
in an hour, for that she was a Silk-worra> 
I was surprised with this phrase, but found 
it was a cant among the hackney fraternity 
for their best customers, women who ram 
ble twice or thrice a week from shop to 
shop, to turn over all the goods in town 
without buying any thing. Thealk-wonns 
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are, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen; 
for, though thej; never buy, they are ever 
talking of new silks, laces and ribands, and 
serve the owners in getting them 
as their common ounners do i 
them pay. 

The day of people of fashion began non 
, ,0 break, and carts and hacks were min- 
gled wilii equipages of show and vanity: 
when I resolved to walk it, out of cheap^ 
ness; but my unhappy curiosity is such, 
tliat I find it aiways my interest to take 
coach; for some odd adventure among beg- 
gars, ballad singers, or the like, detwns 
and throws me into expense. It happened 
so immediately; for at the comer of War- 
wick-street, as I was listening to a new 
ballad, a ragged rascal, a beggar who knew 
me, came up to me, and began to turn the 
eyes of the good company upon me, by tell- 
ing me he was extremely poor, and should 
die in the street for want oT diink, except 
I immediately would have the charity to 
give him sixpence go into the next ale-house 
and save his life. He urged with a melan- 
choly face, that all his fimily had died of 
thirst. All the mob have humour, and twc 
or three began to take the jest; by which 
Mr. Sturdy carried his point, and '-■" " " 
sneak off to a coach. As I drove al ^, 
was a pleasing reflection to see the world 
so prettily checkered since I left Richmond, 
and the scene still filling with children of a 
new hour. This satisfaction increased as 
I moved towards the dty; and gay siKns, 
weil-disposed streets, magnificent public 
structures, and wealthy shops, adorned 
with contented faces, made the joy still 
vising till we came into the centre of the 
city, and centre of the world of trade, the 
Exchange of London. As other men in the 
crowds about me were pleased with their 
hopes and bargains, I found my accoi ' 
observing them, in attention to their 
ral interests. I indeed, looked upon ._.^ 
self as the richest man that walked the Ex- 
change that day; for my benevolence made 
me share the gains of every bargain " ' 
was made. It was not the least of my 
faction in my survey, to go up stairs 
pass the shops of agreeable females; t 
serve so many pretty hands busy ii 
folding of ribands, and the utmost e 
of agreeable faces in the sale of _ . . , 
pins, and wires, on each side of the coun- 
ters, was an amusement in which I could 
longer have indulged myself, had not the 
dear creatures called to me, to ask what I 
wanted, when I could not answer, only 
•To look at you." I went to one of the 
windows which opened to the area below, 
where all the several vcricea lost their dis- 
tinction, and rose up in a confused hum- 
ming; which created in me a reflection that 
could not come into the mind of any but one 
a little too studious; for I said to myself 
with a kind of pun in thought, • What non- 
sense is all the hurvy of this world to those 
wiio are above it?' In these, or not much 



wiser thoughts, I had liked to have lost my 
place at the chop-house, where every man, 
according to the natural bashfidness or 
suUenness of our nation, eats in a public 
hiom a mess of broth, or chop of meat, 
in dumb silence, as if they had no pretence 
to speak to each other on the foot of being 
men, except they were of each other's ac- 
quaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and saw 
people who had dined with me at the five- 
penny ordinary just before, give bills for 
the value of large estates; and could not but 
behold with great pleasure, property lodged 
in, (uid tranaerred in a moment from, such 
as would never be masters of half as much 
as is seemingly in them, and given from 
them, every day they live. But Ijefore five 
'" the afternoon I left the city, came to my 
mmon scene of Covent-garden, and passed 
the evening at Will's, in attending the dis- 
courses of several sets of people, who re- 
lieved each other, within my hearing, on 
the subjects of cards, dice, Jove, learning, 
and politics. The last subject kept me till 
1 heard the streets in the possesion of the 
bell-man, who had how the world to him- 
self, and cried 'Past two o'clock.' This 
roused me from my seat; and I went to my 



. . his private economy, and 

made him give me an account of the chaive, 
hazard, profit, and loss of a family that de- 
pended upon a link, with a design tr ■" 



Wh" 

struction I should propose 
from the ""'' ' " 



of that 
!, I writ down 
loss what in- 
) mj reader 
any insignifi - 
and I thought 
it of great use, if they could Seam with mc 
to keep their minds open to gratification, 
and ready to receive it from any thing it 
meets with. This one circumstance will 
make every face you see give you the satis- 
faction you now take in beholding that of a 
friend; will make every object a pleasing 
one; will make all the good which arrives 
to any man, an increase of happiness to 
yourself. T. 
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The following letters have ir 
flections which will seem of ii 
both to the IraiTied world and t 
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-ife. There is in the first, an allegory 
well carried on, that it cannot but Be very- 
pleasing to those who have a taste of good 
writing; and the other billets may have 



' Mr. Spectator, — As I walked the 
other day in a fine garden, and observed 
the gi cat variety of improvements in plants 
and flowers, beyond what they otherwise 
would have been, I was naturally led into 
a reflection upon the advantages of educa- 
tion, or modem culture: how many good 
qualities in the mind are lost for want of 
the like due care in nursing and skilfully 
managing them; how many virtues are 
choked oy the multitude of weeds which 
are suffered to graw among them; how ex- 
cellent parts are often starved and useless, 
by being planted in a wrong soil; and how 
very selaom do these morEd seeds produce 
the noble friuts which might he expected 
from them, by a neglect (A proper ma — 
ing, necessary prunmg, and an artful 
na^ment of our tender inclinations and first 
spring of life. These obvious speculations 
made me at length conclude, that there is 
a sort of vegetable principle in the mind of 
every man when he comes into the worid, 
In infants, the seeds lie buried and undis- 
covered, till after a while they sprout forth 
in a kind of rational leaves, which are 
words; and in due season the flowers begin 
to appear in a variety of beautiful colours, 
and dl the gay pictures of youthful fancy 
and imagination; at last the fruit knits and 
IS fomiea, which is green perhaps at first, 
sour and impleasant to the taste, and not fit 
to be gathered; till, ripened by due care 
and application, it discovers itself in all 
the noble productions of philosophy, ma- 
thematics, close reasoning, and handsome 
ai"gumentatiOD. These fruits, when they 
arrive at just maturity, and are of a good 
kind, afford the most vigorous nourishment 
to the minds of men. I reflected farther 
on the intellectual leavesbefore mentioned, 
and found almost as great a variety among 
them as in the vegetable world. I could 
easily observe the smooth shining Italian 
leaves, the nimble French aspen, always in 
motion, the Greek and Latin evei> greens, 
the Spanish myrtle, the English oak, the 
Scotch thistle, the Irish shamhrogue, the 
prickly German and Dutch holly, the Po- 
lish and Russian nettle, besides a vast num- 
ber of exotics imported from Asia, Africa, 
and America. I saw several barren plants, 
which bore only leaves. Without any hopes 
of flower or fruit. Thejeaves of somewere 
fragrant and well-shaped, and others ill- 
scented and irregular. I wondered at a set 
of old whimsical botanists, who spent their 
whole lives in the contemplation of some 
withered .Egyptian, Coptic, Armenian, or 
Chinese leaves; while others made it their 
business to collect, in voluminous herfeals, 
all the several leaves at some one tree. The 
flowers afford a most divertinf 



ment, in a wonderful variety of figures, 
colours, and scents; however, most of them 
withered soon, or at best are but annuals. 
Some professed florists make them their 
constant study and employment, and de- 
spise all fruit; and now and then a few 
fandful people spend all their time in the 
cultivation ra a single tulip, or a carnation. 
But the most agreeable amusement seems 
to be the well-chooang, mixing, and bind- 
ing together these fiowera in pleasing nose- 
gays, to present to ladies. The scent of 
Italian flowers is observed, like their other 

Eerfumes, to be too strong, and to hurt the 
rain; that of the French with glaring gaudy 
colours, yet faint and languid: German and 
northern flowers have little or no smell, or 
sometimes an impleasant one. The ancients 
had a secret to give a lastme beauty, co- 
lour, and sweetness, to some of their choice 
flowers, which flourish to this day, and 
which few of the modems can rffec*. 
These are becoming enough and agreeable 
in thar seasons, and do eaten handsomely 
adorn an entertainment: but an over-fond- 
ness of them seems to be a disease. It 
rarely happens, to find a plant vigorous 
enough to have (like an orange-tree,) at 
once Deautiful and shining leaves, fragi"ant 
flowers, and delicious, nourishing fruit.' 
Sir, yours, Stc' 

•August 6, 1712. 

'Dear Spec, — You have given us, in 
your Spectator of Saturday last, a very ex- 
cellent discourse uiion the force of custom, 
and its wonderful efiBcacy in making every 
thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny but that 
I received above two-pennyworth of In 
stniction from your paper, and in the gene 
ral was very well pleased with it; but I am, 
without a compliment, sincerely troubled 
that I cannot exactly be of your opinion, 
that it makes every thing pleasing to us. 
In short, I have the honour to be yoked to 
a young lady, who is. In pldn English, for 
her standing, a very emment scold. She 
began to break her mind very freely, both 
tomeand to her servants, about two months 
after our nuptials; and, though I have been 
accustomed to this humour of hers these 
three years, yet I do not know what 's the 
matter with me, but I am no more de%hted 
with it than I was at the very first Ihave 
advised with her relations about her, and 
they all tell me that her mother and her 
grandmother before her were both taken 
much after tiie same manner; so that, since 
it runs in the blood, I have but small hopes 
of her recover)'. I should be glad to have 
a Utile of your advice in this matter. I 
would not willingly trouble you to contrive 
how it may be a pleasure to me; if you will 
' it put me in a way that I may bear it with 

difference, I shalj rest satisfied, 
' Dear Spec, yourvery humbleservant. 

' P. S. I must do the joor girl the justice 

let you know, that this match was none 
of hev own choosing, (or indeed of mina 
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cither;) in consideration of which I avoid 
giving her the least provocation; and, in- 
deed, we live better together than usually 
folks do who hated one another when they 
were first joined. To evade the sin agdnst 
parents, or at least to extenuate it, rny dear 
rails at my father and mother, and I cui 
hers for making the match.' 

'August 8, 1712. 
'Mr. Spectatoh, — I like the theme 
you lately gave out extremely, and should 
be as glad to handle it as any man living: 
but I findmyselE no better qu^ified to write 
about money than about my wife; for, to 
•fill you a secret, which I desire may go no 
n'tthei', I am master of neither of those 
subjects. Yours, PILL GARLICK.' 

' Mr. Spectator, — I desire vou will 
print this in italic, so afi it may be gene- 
rally taken notice of. It isdesignedonlyto 
admonish all persons, who speak either at 
the bar, pulpit, or anj" public assembly 
whatsoever, how they discover their igno- 
rance in the use of similies. There are, in 
the pulpit itself, as well as in other places, 
such gross abuses in this kind, that I give 
this warning to all I know. I shall bring 
them for the future before your spectatorial 
. authoritv. On Sunday last, one, who shall 
reproving several of his con- 



elephant, you had no knees." Now I my- 
self saw an elephant, in Bartholomew fair, 
kneel down to take on his back the in- 
genious Mr. William Penkcthman. Your 
most humble servant.' T, 
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The msn whose i»nduct a publicly tutaigDed. is not 
■nfl^TGd eien la be undone qnlelli'. 

Otwat, in his tragedy of Venice Pre- 
seiTed, has described the misery of a man 
whose effects are in the hands of the law, 
with great spirit. The bitterness of being 
ihe scorn and laughter of base minds, the 
anguish of being insulted by men hardened 
beyond the sense of shame or pity, and the 
injury of a man's fortune being wasted, un- 
der pretence of justice, are excellently ag- 
gravated in the following speech of Pieri-e 



Dlenceoftlwlaw. 
8) hand hsd Biga'd it. 



OfaHlliyao. 
Rich bunnlniB inlenaii'd Eind wrought with gold ; 
The vwj bed, whiiA on Hiy wedding-ntghi 
ReceiT"d Ukb to Iha ai " ••-•-" — 



Rf Ihc cnarBehan^eofli ihydungenti villains. 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy 
than the coni^tion of bankruptcy. The ca- 
lamity which happens to us bv ill-fortune, 
or by the injury of others, has in it some 
consolation; hut what arises from our own 
misbehaviour, or error, is the state of the 
roost exquisite sorrow. When a man con 
siders not only an ample fortune, but even 
the very necessaries Mlife, his pretence to 
food itself, at the mercy of his creditors, he 
cannot but look upon himself in the state 
of the dead, with his case thus much ' 
worse, that the last office is performed by 
his adversaries instead ofhis friends. From 
this hour the cruel world does not only 
take possession of his whole fortune, but 
even of every thing else which had no re- 
lation to it. All his indifferent actions have 
new interpretations put upon them; and 
those whom he has favoured in his former 
life, discharge themselves of their obliga- 
"ons to him, by Joining in the reproaches 
■ his enemies. It is almost incredible that 

should be so; hut it is too often seen that 
there is a pride mixed with the impatience 
of the creditor; and there are who would 
rather recover their own bv the downfal 
prosperous man, than lie dischai-ged 
. ._ie commMi satisfaction of themselves 
and their creditors. The wretched man, 
who was lately master of abundance, is 
under the direction of others; and the 
wisdom, ecdnomy, good sense, and skill in 
human life before. By reason of his present 
misfortune, are of no use to him in the dis- 
position of any thin^. The incapacity of 
— infant or a lunatic is designed for his 

jvision and accommodation; but that of 



_. calculated for his utter ruin, except 
there be a remainder ample enough, aftei 
the discharge of his creditors, to bear also 
the expense of rewarding those by whose 
means the effect of all this labour was 
transferred from him. This man is to look 
others giving directions upon 
what terms and conchtions his goods are to 
be purchased; and all this usually done, 
not with an air of trustees to dispose of his 
effects, but destroyers to divide and tear 
them to pieces. 

There is something sacred in misery to 
great and good minds; for this i-eason all 
wise lawgivers have been extremely ten- 
der how they let loose even the man who 
has right on his side, to act with any mix- 
ture of resentment against the defendant. 
Virtuous and modest men, though the^ be 
used with some artifice, and have it in 
their power to avenge themselves, are 
slow in the application of that power, and 
constrained to go into rigorous 
They are careful to demon- 
strate themselves not only persons injured, 
but also that to bear it longer would be a 
make the offender injure others. 
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before they proceed, SucH men clap their 
hands upon their hearts, and consider what 
it is to have at their mercy the life of a 
dtizen. Such would have it to say to their 
own aouls, if posablt;, that they were mer- 
ciful when they could have destroyed, 
rather than when it was in their power to 
have spared a roan, they destvoyed. This is 
a due to the common calamity of human life, 
due in some measure to our very enemies. 
The/ who scruple in doing the least injury 
are cautious of exacting the utmost justice. 
Let any one who is conversant in the va- 
riety of human life reflect upon it, and he 
will find the man who wants mercy has a 
taste of no enjoyment of any kind. There 
is a natural disrelish of every thing which 
is good in his very nature, and he is bom 
an enemy to the world. He is ever ex- 
tremely partial to himself in all his actions, 
and has no sense of iniquity but from the 
punishment which shaU. attend it. The 
law of the land is bis gospel, and all his 
cases of conscience are determined by his 
attorney. Such men know not what it is 
to gladden the heart of a miserable man; 
that riches are the instruments of serving 
the purposes of heaven or hell, according 
to the disposition of the possessor. The 
wealthy can torment or gratify all who arc 
n their power, and choose to do one or 
other as they are affected with love or 
1 atred to mankind. As for such who are 
nsensble of the concerns of others, but 
me e\v as they affect themselves, these men 
are to be valued only for their mortality, 
and as we hope better things from their 
he rs I could not but read with great de- 
1 gl t a letter from an eminent citizen, who 
has fa le i, to one who was intimate with 
i better fortune, and able by his 
' ■ Btrieve his lost condition. 



'Sib, — It is in vdn to multiply words 
and make apologies for what is never to be 
defended by the nest advocate in the world, 
the guilt of being unfortunate. All that a 
man in mv condition can do or say, will be 
recdved with prejudice by the generality 
of mankind, but I hope not with you : you 
have been a great instrument in helping 
me to get what I have lost; and I know (for 
that reason, as weil as kindness to me) you 
cannot but be in pain to see me undone. 
To show you I am not a man incapable of 
bearing calamity, I will,_though a poor 

i„„ „„:j* 4.\.« ''.istincrion be*""'"*" "* 

■ankness we 

.. nequaJity: as all Ido 

will be received with prejudice, all you do 
will be looked upon with partiality. What 
1 deare of you js, that you, who are court- 
ed by all, would smile upon me, who am 
shunned by all, ■ Let that grace and favour 
which your fortune throws upon you, be 
turned to make up the coldness and indif- 
ference that is used towards me. All 
good and generous men will have an eye of 
e- ' >^ - , sake, and the 



Kindness for 



e for my o' 



rest of the world will regard me for yours. 
There is a happj; contagion in riches, as 
well as a destructive one in poverty: the 
rich can make rich without parting with 
any of their store; and the conversation of 
the poor makes men poor, though they 
borrow nothing of them. How this is to be 
accounted fori know not; but men's esti 
mation follows us according to the company 
we keep. If you are what you were to me, 
you can go a great way towards my reco- 
very; if you are not, my g od f rtun 
ever it returns, will ret m by 1 w ap 
proaches, I am, sir, you aFecti nate 
friend, and humble sena t 

This was answered b a nd n 

that did not, by long imj rt nt p fe 
sions of kindness, insult h d t but 

was as follows: 

'Dear Tom, — I am. > glad t hea 
that you have heart en ugh t b g he 
world a second time, la u I do 

not think your numeroi f n 1> 11 d 
minished (in the gifts of nature, for which 
I have ever so much adniired them,) by 
what has so lately happened to you. I shall 
not only countenance your affairs with my 
appearance for you, but shall accommo- 
date you with a considerable sum at com- 
mon interest for three years. You know 
I could make more of it; but I have so 
great a love for you, that I can waive op- 
portunities of gain to help you; for I do not 
care whether they say of me after I am 
dead, that I had a hundred or fifty thousand 
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I SHALL this day lay before my readers 
a letter, written by the same hand with 
that of last Friday, which contained pro- 
posals for a printed newspaper that should 
take in the whole circle of the penny-post. 

'Sir, — The kind reception you gave my 
last Friday's 'letter, in which 1 broached 
my project of a newspaper, encourages me 
to lay before you two or three more; for, 
you must know, sir, that we look upon you 
to be the Lowndes* of the leamea world, 
and cannot think any scheme practicable 
or rational before you have approved of it, 
though all the money we raise by it is in 
our own flmds, and for our private use. 

' I have often thought that a news-letter 
of whispers, written every post, and sent 
about the kingdom, after the same manner 
as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. Dawkes, or any 
other epistolary historian, might be highly 
gratifying to the public, as well as bene- 
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ficial to the author By whispers I 
those pieces of news which are comi 
sated as secrets, and which brtag a double 
pleasure to the hearer: first, as they 
private history; and, in the next place, 
they have always in them a dash of s( 
dal. These are the two chief qualifications 
in an ardde of news, which recommend it 
in a more than ordinary manner, to the 
ears of the curious. Siclcness of persona in 
high post^ twilight visits paid and receiv- 
ed by ministers of state, clandestine court- 
ships and mari^ages, secret amours, losses 
at play, applications for places, with their 
respective successes and repulses, 
materials m which I chiefly intend . . 
I have two persons, that are each of them 



intend to convey to my correspondent! 
The first of these is Peter Hush, descend- 
ed from the ancient family of the Hushes. 
The other is the old lady Blast, -who has a 
very numerous tribe of daughters in the 
two great dties of London and Westmin- 
ster. Peter Hush has a whispering-hole 
in most of the great coffee-houses about 
town. If you are alone with him in a wide 
room, he carries you up into a comer of it, 
and speaks in your ear. I have seen Peter 
seat himself in a company of seven on ' 
persons whom he never saw before ii 
life; and, after having looked about ti 
there was no one that overheard him, has 
communicated to them in a low voice, and 
under the seal of secresy, the death of a 
great man in the country, who was, per- 
haps, a fox-hunting the very moment this 
account was given of him. If upon your 
entering into a coffee-house you see a circle 
of heads bending over the table, and lying 
close to one another, it is ten to one but my 
friend Peter is among them, I have known 
Peter publishing the whisper of the day by 
eight o'clock in the morning at Garra- 
way's, by twelve at Will's, and before two 
at the Smyrna. When Peter has thus ef- 
fectually launched a secret, I have been 
very well pleased to hear people whis- 
pering it to one another at second-hand, 
and spreading it about as their own; for 
you must know, sir, the great incentive to 
whispering is the ambition which every 
one has of^being thought in the secret, and 
being looked upon as a man who has ac- 
cess to greater people than one would ima- 
gine. After having given you this accovmt 
of Peter Hush, I proceed to that virtuous 
lady, the old lady Blast, who is to commu- 
nicate to me the private transactions of the 
crimp-table, with all the arcana of tlie 
fair-sex. TheladyBlast, you must under- 
stand, has such a particular malignity in 
her whisper, that it blights like an easterly 
wind, and withers every reputation that it 
breathes upon. She has a particular knack 
at making private weddings, and last win- 
ter married above five women of quality to 
their footmen. Her whisper can make an 
Vol. n. 26 
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young woman big with child, 
or fill a healthy young fellow with distem 
pers that are not to be named. She can 
turn a visit into an intrigue, and a distant 
salute into an assignation. She can beggar 
the wealthy, and degrade the noble. In 
short, she can whisper men base or foolish, 
jealous or iU-natured: or, if occasion re- 
quires, can tell you the sUps of their great 
grandmothers, and traduce the memory of 
honest coachmen, that have been in their 
graves above these hundred years. By 
these and the like helps, I question not but 
I shall furnish nut a very handsome news- 
letter. If you approve my project, I shall 
begm to whisper by the very next post, 
and question not but every one of my cus- 
tomers will be very well pleased with me, 
when he considers that every piece of news 
I send him is a word in his ear, and lets 
liim into a secret. 

* Having given you a sketch of this pro- 
ject, I shal^ in the next place, suggest to 
you another for a monthly pamphlet, which 
I shall likewise submit to your spectatorial 
wisdom. I need not tell you, sir, that there 
are several authm-a in France, Germany, 
and Holland, as well as in our own coun- 
try,* who publish every month what they 
call An Account of the Works of the 
Learned, in which they give us an abstract 
of all such books as are printed in any part 
of Eurepe. Now, sir, it is my design to 
publish every month. An Account of the 
Works of the Unlearned. Several late 
productions of my own countrymen, whoj 

of them make a very eminent figure 

me in this 



1 the illiterate world, « 



have appeared in the foreign ; 



been tien notice of ir 
such a titie. I may likewise take into cf 
^deration such pieces as appear, from time 
'"me, under the names of Uiose genOe- 
. who compliment one another in public 
assemblies, by the title of "The Learned 
Gentlemen." Our party-authors will also 
afford me a great variety of subjects, not to 
the editors, commentators, and 
others, who are often men of no learning, 
what is as bad, of no knowledge. I shall 
, enlarge upon this hint; but if you think 
any thing can be made of it, I shall set 
about it with all the pains and application 
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[ covLD not but smile at the account tha . 
IS yesterday given me of a modest young 
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gentleman, who, bei.ig imited to an enter- 
tainment, though he was not used to drink, 
had not the confidence to refuse his glass in 
his turn, when on a sudden he grew so Blis- 
tered, that he took all the talk of the table 
into his own hands, abused every one of the 
company, aad flung a bottle at the gentle- 
man's head who treated him. This has 
given me occaaon to reflect upon the ill 
effects of a vicious modesty, and to remem- 
ber tlie saying of Brutus, as it is quoted by 
Plutarch, that 'the person has had but an 
ill education, who has not been taught to 
deny any thir^.' This false kind of mo- 
desty has, perhaps, betrayed both sexes 
into as many vices as the most abandoned 
impudence; and is the more inexcusable 
to reason, because it acts to gratify- others 
rather than itself, and is punished with a 
kind of remorse, not only tike other vicious 
habits when the crime is over, but even at 
the very time that it is committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than true mo- 
desty, and nothing is more contemptible 
than the false. The one guards virtue, the 
other betrays it. True modesty is ashamed 
to do any thing that is repugnant to the rules 
of right reason; false modesty is ashamed 
to do any thing that is opposite to the hu- 
mourofthecomiiany. True modesty avoids 
every thing that is ctiminal, false modesty 
everv tiling that is unfashionable. The latter 
is only a general undetermined instinct; the 
former is that instinct, limited and circum- 
scribed by the I'ules of prudence and re- 
Ugion. 

vVe may conclude that modesty to be 
false and vicious which engages a man to 
do any thing that is ill or indiscreet, or 
which restrains him from ddng any thing 
that is of a contrary nature. How many 
men, in the common concerns of life, lend 
sums of money which they are not able to 
spare, are bound for persons whom they 
have but little friendship for, give recom- 
mendatoiy characters ofmenwhomtheyare 
not acquainted with, bestow places on those 
whom they do not esteem, live in such a 
manner as they themselves do not approve, 
and all this merely because they have not 
the confidence to reast sohcitaUon, impor ■ 
tunity, or example! 

Nor does this false modesty expose us 
only to such actions as are indiscreet, but 
veiy often to such as are highly criminaL 
When Xenophanes was called timorous, 
because he would not venture his money in 
agameof dice; 'I confess,' said he, 'that 
I am exceeding timorous, for I dare not do 
an il! thing.' On the contrary, a man of 
vicious modesty complies with every thing, 
and is only fearful of doing what may look 
singular in the company where he is en- 
gaged. He falls in with the torrent, and 
lets himself pp to every action or discourse, 
however unjvistifiable in itself, so it be in 
vogue among the present party. This, 
though one of the most common, is one of 
the mmA ridiculous dispositions in human 



nature, that men should not be ashamed ol 
speaking or acting in a dissolute or irra- 
tional manner, but that one who is in their 
company should be ashamed of governing 
himself by the piindples of reason and 

In the second place, we are to consider 
felse modesty as it restrains a man from 
doing what is good and laudable. My rea- 
der's own thoughts will suggest to him 
many instances and examples under this 
liead. I shall only dwell upon one reiidc- 
tion, which I cannot make withont a secret 
concern. We have in England a particu- 
lar bashfiilness in every thing that regards 
religion. A well-bred man is obU^d to 
conceal any serious sentiment of this na- 
ture, and very often to appear a greater 
libertine than he is, that he may keep him- 
self in countenance amongthemenof mode. 
Our excess of modesty makes us shame- 
faced in all the exercises of piety and devo- 
tion. This hiunour prevails upon us d^ly; 
insomuch that, at many well-ored tables, 
the master of the house is so very modest a 
man, that he has not the confidence to say 
grace at his own table: a custom which is 
not only practised by all the nations about 
us, but was never omitted by the heathens 
themselves. English gentiemen, who travel 
into Roman-catholic countries, are not a lit- 
tle surprised to meet with people of the best 
quality kneeling in their churches, and en- 
gaged in their private devotions, though it 
be not at the hours of public woi'ship. An 
officer of the army, or a man of wit and 
pleasure, in those countries, would he afr^ 
of passing not only for an irreligions, but an 
ill-bred man, should he be seen to goto bed, 
or ait down at table, without offering up 
his devotions on such occasions. The same 
show of religion appears in all the fordgn 
reformed churehes, and enters so much in 
their ordinary conversation, that an Eng- 
lishman is apt to term them hypocritical 
and predse. 

This little appearance of a religious de- 
portment in our nation, may proceed in 
some measure from that modesty which is 
natural to us; but the great occasion of il 
is certainly this. Those swarms of secta- 
ries that overran the nation in the time of 
the great rebellion, carried their hypocrisy 
so high, that they^ had converted our whole 
language into a Jargon of enthusiasm: in- 
somuch, that upon the restoration, men 
thought they could not recede too far frem 
the behaviour and practice of those per- 
sons who had made religion a cloak to so 
many villanies. This led them into the 
other extreme; every appearance of devo- 
tion was looked upon as puritanical, and 
falling into the hands of the 'ridiculers' 
who flourished in that reign, and attacked 
every thing that was senous, it has ever 
rince been out of countenance among us. 
By this means we are gradually fallen into 
that vicious modesty, which has in some 
measure worn out from among us the sp 
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,e time to let the world 
so.' I do not know a more dreadful me- 
nace in the holy writings, than that which 
is pronounced against fliose who have this 
perverted modesty to be ashamed before 
men in a particular of such unspeakable 
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general heads. The first comprehends what 
we are to believe, the other what we a" '" 
practise. By those things which we a 
beliei^, I mean whatever is revealed 
in the holv writings, and which we could 
not have obt^ned the knowledge of by 
light of nature; by the things which we 
to practise, I mean all those duties to which 
we are directed by reason or natural reli- 
gion. The first of these I shall distinguish 
by the name of faith, the second by that of 
morality. 

If we look into the more serious part of 
mankind, we find many who lay so great a 
stress upon faith, that they neglect mo- 
rality; and many who build so much upon 
morality, thatthey do not pay adue regard 
to faith. The perfect roan should be defec- 
tive in neither of these particulars, as will 
be very evident to those who consider the 
benefits which arise from each of them, and 
which I shall make the subject of this day's 
paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of 
Christian duty into morality and faith, and 
that they have both their peculiar excel- 
lencies, the first has the pre-eminence in 
several respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of mo- 
rality {as I have stated the notion of it,) is 
of a fixed eternal nature, and will endure 
when fdth shall fail, and be lost in convic- 



lified to do greater ., 
become more beneficial to the world, by 
morality without faith, than by faith with- 
out morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater 
perfection to human nature, by quieting the 
mind, moderating the passions, and advanc- 
ing the happiness of every man in his private 
capadty. 



Fourthly, Because the rule of moralitv 
is much more certdn than that of faith, all 
the civilized nations of the world agreeing 
in the great points of morality, as much as 
they differ in those of faith. 

Fifthly, Becauseinfidelity is not of go ma 
lignant a nature as immorality; or, to put 
the same reason in another light, because 
it is generally owned, there may^ be salva- 
tion For a virtuous infidel, (particularly in 
the case of invincible ignorance,) but none 
tor a vicious believer. 

Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its 
principd, if not all its excellency, frem the 
influence it has upon morality; as we shall 
see more at large, if we consider wherein 
consists the excdlency of f£uth, oi- the be- 
lief of revealed religion; and this I think is. 

First, In explaming, and carrying to 
greater height, several points of morality. 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger 
motives to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas 
of the Supreme Bdng, more endearing no- 
tions of one another, and a truer state of 
ourselves, both in regard to the grandeur 
and vileness of our natures. 

Fourthly, By showing us the blackness 
and deformity of vice, which in the Chris- 
tian system is so very great, that he who i? 
possessed of all perfection, and the sove- 
reign judge of it, IS represented by several 
of our divines as hating sin to the same de- 
gree that he loves the sacred person who 
was made the propitiation of it. 

Fifthly, In Being the ordinary and pre 
scribed method of making morality effectual 
'-1 salvation. 

I have only touched on these several 
heads, which everj" one who is conversant 
in discourses of this nature will easily en- 
large upon in his own thoughts, and draw 
conclusions from them which may be useful 
' him in the conduct of bis fife. One I am 

re is so obvious that he cannot miss it, 
__.,mely, that a man cannot be perfect in his 
scheme of morality, who doesnot strengthen 
and support it with that of the Christian 
fdth. 



duce from what has been ss 
First, That we should be particularly 
lutious of making any thing an article of 
^th, which does not contribute to the con- 
firmation or improvement of morality. 
Secondly, That no article of faith can be 
ue and authentic, which weakens or sul>- 
;rts the practical part of religion, or what 
have hitherto called morality. 
Thirdly, That the greatest friend of mo 
rality and natural religion cannot possibly 
apprehend any danger from embracing 
Christianity, as it is preserved pure and 
uncomipt in the doctrines of our national 
church.* 
There is likewise another maxim which 
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in all dubioas points, consider any ill con- 
sequences that mav arise from them, sup- 
posing they should be erroneous, hefore we 
give up our assent to them. 

For example. In that disputahle point of 
persecuting men for conscience sake, be- 
sides the embittering their minds with 
hatred, indignation, and all the vehemence 
of resentment, and ensnaring them to pro- 
fess what they do not beUeve, we cut tnem 
off from the pleasures and advantages of 
society, afflict their bodies, distress their 
fortunes, hurt thdr reputations, ruin their 
families, make their lives psunful, or put 
an end to them. Sure when I see such 
dreadful consequences liang from a piinci- 
ple, I would be as fully convinced of the 
truth of it, as of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, before I would venture to act upon it, 
or make it a part of my religion. 

In this case the injuiy done our neighbour 
is plain and evident; the principle that puts 
us upon doing it, of a dubious and disputable 
nature. Morality seems highly violated by 
the one; and whether or no a zeal for what 
a man thinks the true system of faitli may 
justify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but 
think, if our religion produces charity as 
well as aeal, it wiu not oe for showing itself 
b^ such cruel instances. But to conclude 
with the words of an excellent author, ' We 
have just enough of religion to make us 
hate, but not enough to make us love' one 
another.' 
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Our defects and follies are too often un- 
known to us; nay, they are so far from being 
known to us, that they pass tor demonstra- 
tions of our worth. This makes us easv in 
the midst of them, fond to show them, lond 
to improve them, and to be esteemed for 
them. Then it is that a thousand unac- 
countable concdts, gay inventions, and ex- 
travagant actions, must afford us pleasures, 
and display us to others in the colours which 
we ourselves take a fancy to glory in. In- 
deed there is something so amusing for the 
time in this state of vanity and ill-grounded 
satisfection, that even the wiser world has 
chosen an exalted word to describe its en- 
chantments and called it, 'The Paradise 
of Fools.' 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflection 
may seem a false thought to some, and bear 
another turn than what I have g^ven; but it 
is at present none of my business to look 
after it, who am going to confess that I have 
been lately amongst them in a vision 

Metbought I was transported to a hill, 
ereen, flowery, and of an easv ascent 
Upon the broad top ot it readed squint-e* ed 
Error, and Popular Opinio) with many 



heads; two that dwelt in sorcery, and were 
famous for bewitching people with the love 
of themselves. To these repaired a multi- 
tude from every side, by two difTerent paths 
which lead towards each of them. Some 
who had themost assuming dr went directly 
of themselves to Error, without expecting 
a conductor; others of a softer nature went 
first to Popular Opinion, from whence, as 
she influenced and engaged them with their 
own praises, she delivered them over to his 
government. 

When we had ascended to an open part 
of the summit where Opinion abode, we 
found her entertaining several who had ar 
rived before us. Her voice was pleasing; 
she breathed odours as she spoke. She 
seemed to have a tongue for every one; 
every one thought he heard of something 
that was valuable in himself, and expected a 
paradise which she promised as the reward 
of his merit. Thus were we drawn to fol- 
low her, till she should bring us where it 
was to be bestowed; and it was observable 
that, all the way we went, the compan_y 
was either praising themselves in their 
qualifications, or one another fni those 
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spicuous 11 

prtuslng others for wanting theirs, or vying 

m the degrees of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the 
entrance of whicli Error was seated. The 
trees were thick woven, and the place 
where he sat artfully contrived to darken 
him a little. He was disguised in a whitish 
robe, which he had put on, that he might 
appear to us with a nearer resemblance to 
Truth; and as she has a light whereby she 
manifests the beauties of nature to the eyes 
of her adorers, so he had provided himself 
with a magical wand, that he might do 
something in imitation of it, and please with 
delusions. This he lifted solemnly, and, 
muttering to himself, bid the glories which 
he kept under enchantment to appear be- 
fore us. Immediately we cast our eyes on 
that part of the sky to which he pointed, 
and observed a thin blue prospect, which 
cleared as mountains in a summer morning 
when the mist goes off, and the palace of 
Vanity appeared to sighL 

The foundation seemed hardly a founda- 
tion, but a set of curling clouds, which it 
stood upon by magical contrivance. The 
way by which we ascended was painted 
like a rwnbow; and as we went, the breeze 
that played about us bewitched the senses. 
The walls were gilded all for show; the 
lowest set of pillars were of the slight fine 
Corinthian order, and the tcp of the build- 
ing being rounded, bore so fer the resem- 
blance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met 
with a porter, nor waited till one should 
appear; every one thought his merits a suf- 
ficient passport, and pressed forward. In 
the hall we met with several phantoms, 
that roved amongst us, and ranged the 
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company accoi-ding to their 
There was decreasing Honour, that had 
nothing to show but an old coat of his an- 
cestor^ achievements. There was Ostenta- 
tion, that made himself his own constant 
subject; and Gallantly strutting upon his 
tiptoes. At the upper end of tlie hall stood 
a throne, whose canopy glittered with all 
the riches that gayety could contrive to 
lavish on it; and between the gilded arms 
sat Vanity, decked in the peacock's fea- 
thers, and acknowledged for another Venus 
by her votaries. The boy who stood beside 
her for a Cupid, and who made the world 
to bow before her, was called Sdf-Conceit, 
His eyes had every now and then a casl 
inwards, to the neglect of all objects aboul 
him; and the arms which he made use of 
for conquest, were borrowed from Uiose 
against whom he had a desi__ 
which he shot at the soltUer, was fledged 
from his own plume of feathers; the dai' 
he directed ag^st the man of wit, wa. 
winged from the quills he writ with; and 
that which he sent against those who pre- 
sumed upon their ricnes, was headed with 
gold out of their treasuries. He made nets 
for statesmen from their own contrivances; 
he took fire from the eyes of the ladies, 
with which he melted their hearts; and 
lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, 
to inflame them with their own glories. At 
the foot of the throne sat three false Graces; 
Flattery with a shell of pdnt. Affect: 
with a mirror to practise at, and Fashion 
ever changing the posture of her clothes. 
These applied themselves to secure the 
conquests which Self-Concdt had gotten, 
and had each of them their particular 
polities. Flattery gave new colours and 
complexions to afl things; Affectation new 
airs and appearances, which, as she said, 
were not vulgar; and Fashion both con- 
cealed some home defects, and added some 
foreign external beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I 
lieard a voice in the crowd bemoaning the 
condition of mankind which is thus managed 
by the breath of Opinion, deluded by Error, 
fired by Self-Conceit, and given up to be 
trained in all the courses of Vanity, til! 
Scomor Poverty come upon us. These ex- 

Fressions were no sooner handed about, but 
immediately saw a genera! disorder, til! 
at last there was a parting in one place, and 
a grave old man, decent and resolute, was 
led forward to be punished for the words he 
had uttered. He appeared inclined to have 
spoken in his own defence, but I could not 
observe that any one was willing to hear 
him. Vanity cast a scornful smile at him; 
Self-Conceit was angry; Flattery, who 
knew him for Plain-Deaiing, put on a 
vizard, and turned away; Affectation tossed 
her fan, made mouths, and called him Envy 
or Slander: and Fashion would have it, that 
at least he must be lil-manners. Thus 
slighted and despised by all, he was driven 
out for abusing people of merit and figure; 



and I heard it firmly re Wed thit he 
should be used no better wheieiei they 
met with him hereafter. 

I had already seen the meanmg of most 
part of that warning which he had given, 
and was considering how the latter w ords 
should be fulfilled, when a mighty noise 
was heard without, and the door was black- 
ened by a numerous train of harpies crowd- 
ing in upon us. Folly and Broken-Credit 
were seen in the house before they entered. 
Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn, and Po- 
verty, brought up the rear. Vanity, witli 
her Cupid and Graces, disappeared; her 
subiects ran into holes and comers; but 



cither to prisons or cellars, solitude, or little 
company, the mean arts or the viler crafts 
of liie. ' But these,' added he, with a dis- 
dainful air, * are such who would fondly live 
here, when thdr merits neither matched 
the lustre of the place, nor their riches its 
expenses. We have seen such scenes as 
these before now; the glory you saw will all 
return when the hurry isover,' I thanked 
him for his information; and believing him 
incorripble as that he would stay till it 
.sliisturn to be taken, I made off'^to the 
door, and overtook some few, who, though 
they would not hearken to Plain-Dealing, 
were now terrified to good purpose by the 
example of others. But when they had 
touched the threshold, it was a strange 

UMon o£ 

Error was gone, and thej' plainly discerned 
the building to hang a little up in the air 
without any real foundation. At first we 
nothing but a desperate leap remained 
lis, and I a thousand times blamed my 
unmeaning curiosity that had brought me 
into so much danger. But as they began to 
sink lower in their own minds, methought 
the palace sunk along with us, till they 
were arrived at the due point of esteem 
which they ought to have Wr themselves, 
then the part of the building in which they 
stood touched the earth, and we departing 
out, it retired from our eyes. Now, whether 
they who stayed in the palace were sensible 
of this descent, I cannot tell: it was then 
my opinion that they w 



' Mh. Spectator, — I write to you to de- 
iire that you would again touch upon a cer- 
ain enormity, which ischiefly in use among 
the politer and better-bred part of mankind; 
I mean the ceremonies, bows, courtesies, 
whisperings, smiles, winlcs, nods, with 
other familiar arts of salutation, which take 
up in ourchurches so much time that might 
be better employed, and which seem so 
utterly inconsistent with the duty and true 
intent of our entering into those religious 
assemblies. The resemblance which this 
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bears to our Indeed proper behaviour in 
theatres, may be some instance of its in- 
congruity in the above-mentioned places. 
In Roman-catholic churches and chapels 
abroad, I myself have observed, more than 
once, persons of the first quality, of the 
nearest relation, and intimatest acqnaint- 
ance, pasane by one another unknowing as 
it were, and unknown, and with so little 
notice of each other, that it looked like 
having their minds more suitably and more 
solemnly engaged; at least it was an ac- 
knowledgment that they ought to have been 
so. I have been told the same even of 
Mahometans, with relation to the propriety 
of their demeanour in the conventions of 
their erroneous worship; and I cannot but 
think either of them sufficient laudable 
patterns for our imitation in this particular. 

' I cannot help, upon this occaaon, re- 
marking on the excellent memories of 
those devotioniats, who upon returning from 
chui-ch shall give a particular account how 
two or three hundred people were dressed: 
athine, by reason of its variety, so difficult 
to be digested and fixed in the head, that 
it is a miracle to me how two poor hours 
of divine service can be time sufficient for 
so elaborate an undertaking, the duty of 
the place too b«ng jointly, and no doubt 
oft pathetically, periormed along with it. 
Where it is said m sacred writ, that "the 
woman ought to have a covering on her 
head because of the angels," the last word 
is by some thought to be metaphorically 
used, and to signify young men. Allowing 
this interpretation to be right, the text 
may not appear to be wholly loreign to our 
present purpose, 

* When you are in a disposition proper 
for writing on such a subject, I earnestly 
recommend this to you; and am, sir, vour 
humble servant,' T, 
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Bui I discern Ibeir flatfty from their paiBC. 

For want of time to substitute something 
else in the room of them, I am at present 
obliged to publish compliments abova my 
desert in the following letters. It is no 
small satisfaction to have given occasion to 
ingenious men to employ their thoughts 
upon sacred subjects from the approbation 
of such pieces of poetry as they have seen 
in my Saturday's papers. I shall never 
publish verse on that day but what is writ- 
ten by the same hand:* yet I shall not ac- 
company those writings with eul(«iums, 
but leave them to speak for themselves. 
For the Sfiectatar. 
'Mr. Spectator, — You very much pro- 
■' " ' ■ ■ -'- virtue, while you 



poems, whilst we are distinguished by si 
many thousand humours, and split into so 
many different sects and parties; yet per- 
sons of every party, sect, and humour, are 
fond of confonning their taste to yours. 
You can transfuse your own relish of a 
poem into all your readers, according to 
their capacity to receive; and when you 
recommend the pious pasaon that reigns 
in the verse, we seem to feel the devotion, 
and grow proud and pleased inwardly, that 
we have souls capable of relishing what the 
Spectator appv" " 



to try yesterday whether I could w 
The cxivth psalm appears to mt an .m- 
mirable ode, and I began to turn it into our 
language. As I was describing the jouniey 
of Israel from Egypt, and added the Di^ne 
Presence amongst them, I perceived a 
beauty in this psalm which was entirely 
new to me, and which I was gohig to lose; 
and that is that the poet utterly conceals 
the presence of God in the bepnning of it, 
and rather lets a possessive pronoun go 
without a substantive, than he will so much 
as mention any thing of (Uvinitv there. 
" Jndah was his sanctuary, and fsrael his 
dominion or kingdom." The reason now 
seems evident, and this conduct necessary: 
for, if God had appeared before, there 
could be no wonder why the mountains 
should leap and the sea retire: therefore, 
that this convulsion of nature may be 
brought in with dn-' surprise, his name is 
not mentioned tiU afterward; and then, 
with a very agreeable turn of thought, God 
is introduced at once in all his majesty. 
This is what I have attempted to imitate 
in a translation without paraphi-ase, and to 
preserve what I could of the spirit of thf 
sacred author, 

' If the foEowing essay be not tooincorri 
gible, bestow upon it a few brightenjngs 
from your genius, that I may leanv how to 
write better, or to write no more. Your 
ddly admirer and humble servant, * &c ' 
rSALM cxiv. 
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Spectatok, — There are those 
who take the advantage of youv puttine a. 
halfpenny value upon yourself, aoove the 
rest of our daily writers, to defame you in 
public conversation, and strive to make you 
unpopular upon the account of this said 
halfpenny. But, if I were you, I would in- 
sist upon that small acknowledgment for 
thesuperiormerit of yours, as being a work 
of invention. Give me leave, therefore, to 
do you justice, and say in your behalf, 
what you cannot yourself, which ' " 
j'our writings have made learning 
necessary part of good-breeding than it was 
before you appeared; that mwlesty ' ' 
come fashionable, and impudence sta 
need of some wt, since you have put them 
both in their proper lights. Profa 
lewdness, and debauchery, are n 

2ualitications; and a man may be a very 
ne gentleman, though he is neither 
keeper nor an infidel. 

* I would have you tell the town the story 
of the Sibyl.% if they deny giving yoii two 
pence. Let them know, that those sacred 
papers were valued at the same rate after 
two tliirds of them were destroyed, as when 
there was the whole set. There ai 
many of us who will give you your 
price, that you may acquant your non 
formist readers, that they shall not have it, 
except they come in within such a day, 
under three pence. I do not know but you 
might bring in the Date Oboium Bellsario 
irith a good grace. The witllr^ 
in clusters to two or three coffee-houses 
which have left you off; and I hope you 
will make us, who fine to your wit, merry 
with their characters who stand out ^^inst 
:t. I am your most humble servant. 

'P. S. I have lately got the ingenious 
authors of blacldng for shoes, powder for 
colouring the hair, pomatum for the hands, 
cosmetic for the face, to be your constant 
customers; so that your advertisements will 
asTnuch adorn the outward man, as your 
paper docs the inward.' T. 
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People are not aware of the very great 
force which pleasantry in company has 
upon all those with whom A man of that 
talent converses. His faults are generally 
overlooked by all his acquaintance; ana t 



certain carelessness, that constantly at 
tends all his actions, carries him on with 
greater success than diligence and assiduity 
does others who have no share in this en- 
dowment Dacinthus breaks his word upor 
all occasions, both trivial and important 
and, when he is sufficiently railed at for 
that abominable quality, they who fcUk of 
him end with, ' Aftei; all, lie is a very 
pleasant fellow.' Dacinthus is an ill-natur- 
ed husband, and yet the very women enC 
their freedom of discourse upon this sub- 
ject, ■ But, after all, he is very pleasant 
company.' Dacinthus is neither, m point 
of honour, civility, good breeding, or good- 
nature, unexceptionable; and yet all is an- 
swered, ' For he is a veiy pleasant fellow. ' 
When this quality is conspicuous in a man 
who has, to accompany it, manly and vir- 
tuous sentiments, there cannot certainly be 
any thing which can give so pleasing a 
gratificationas thegayetyof such a person; 
But when it is alone, and serves only to gild 
a crowd of ill qualities, there is no man so 
much to be avoided as your pleasant fellow. 
A very pleasant fellow shall turn your good 
name to a jest, make your character con- 
temptible, debauch your wife or daughter, 
and yet be received by the rest of the world 
with welcome wherever he appears. It is 
I'ery ordinary with those of this character 
:o be attentive only to their own satisfac- 
tions, and have very littie bowels for the 
concerns or sorrows of other men; nay, 
they are capable of purchasing their own 
pleasures at the expense of giving pain 
to others. But they who do not consider 
this sort of men thus carefully, are irre- 
MStibly exposed to their inanuations. The 
author of the following letter carries the 
"latter so high, as to intimate that the liber- 
es of England have been at the mercy of 
prince, merely as he was of this pleasant 
character. 

Mr. Spectator, — There is no nnr 
pasaon which all mankmd so naturally 
give into as pride, or any other passior 
which appears in such different disguises 
it is to be found in all habits and com 

Slexions. It is not a question, whether ii 
nes more harm or good in the world; and 
if there be not such a tiling as what we may 
call a virtuous and laudable pride.' 

'It is this passion alone, when misap- 

Elied, that lays us so open to flatterers; and 
e who can agreeably condescend to soothe 
humour or temper, finds always an 
open avenue to our soul; especially if the 
flatterer happen to be our superior. 
' "^ne might give many instances of this 
late English monarch, under the title 
of "The gayeties of king Charles II." 
This prince was by nature extremely fa- 
miliar, of very easy access, and much de- 
lighted to see and be seen; and this liappy 
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his otlier virtues, though it mus.. 

fessed he had many. He ddighted, though 
a mighty king, to give and take a jest " 
they say; and a prince of this fortunate 

position, who were inclined to make ai 

u'ie of his power, may have any thing of 
his people, be it never so much to their 
prejudice. But this good king made gene- 
rally a very innocent use, as to the public 
of this ensnaiing temper; for, it is well 
known he pursued pleasure more than am- 
bition. He seemed to glory in being the 
first man at cock-matches, horse-races, 
balls, and plays; he appeared highly de- 
lighted on those occasions, and never failed 
to warm and gladden the heart of every 
spectator. He more than once dined with 
his good citizens of London on thdr lord- 
mayor's day, and did so the year that Sir 
Robert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was 
a very loyal man, and, if you will allow the 
expression, very fond of his sovereign ; but, 
what with the joy he felt at heart for the 
honour done him by his prince, and through 
the warmth he was in with continual toast- 
ing healths to the rwal iamily, his lordship 
grew a little fond of his majesty, and en- 
tered into a femilianty not altwether si 
graceful in so public a place. The kinj 
understood very well how to extricate Jiim- 
self in all kinds of difficulties, and, with a 
hint to the company to avoid ceremony. 
Stole off and made towards his coach, 
which stood ready for him in Giuldhall- 
yai-d. But the mayor liked his company sc 
well, and was grown so intimate, that lit 
pursued him hastily, and catching him fast 
by the iiand, cried out with a vehement 
oath and accent, "Sir, you shall stay and 
take t'other bottle," The dry monarch 
looked kindly at him over his shoulder, and 
with a smile and graceful air(for I saw him 
at the time, and do now) repeated this line 
of the old song: 

" He that is drunk Is as gieu as a hi 
and immediately turned back and compUed 
with his landlord. 

"I give you this story, Mr. Spectator, 
because, as I said, I saw the passage; and 
I assure you it is very true, and yet no com- 
mon one; and when I tell you the sequel, 
¥iu will say I have a better i-eason for it. 
his very m ay or, afterwards erected a statue 
of his merry monarch in Stocks-market,* 



and did the crown many and great services; 
and it was owing to this humour of the kinf 
that his family had so great a fortune shu' 
up in the exchequer of their pleasant 
sovereign. The many good-natured conde- 
scensions of this prince are vulgarly known; 
and it is excellently said of him, by a great 
handj-wluch writ his character, "That he 
was not a king a quarter of an hour toge- 
ther in his whole reign," He would re- 
ceive visits even from fools and half mad- 
men, and at times I have met with people 
who have boxed, fought at back-sword, 
and taken poison before king Charles II. 
•- - word, he was so pleasant a man, that 
le could be sortowful under his govern- 
ment. This made him capable of baffling, 
with the greatest e,^ " " ' " ' " 



. - —J — ig terrible 

in him, whom they saw every way agree- 
able. This scrap of the familiar part of 
that ^prince's history I thought fit to send 
you, m compliance to the request you lately 
made to your cori'^pondents. I am, sir, 
your most humble servant.* 

T. 
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p. and shuns the ikncy'd ^oal. 
^D Luu u<c ^..H^n. Ill the silent night. 
With wonted cluDies of jinEling verse delight. 

I WAS lately entertainhig myself with 
comparing Homer's balance, in which Ju- 
piter is represented as weighing the fates 
of Hector and Achilles, with a passage of 
Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced as 
wdghing the fates of Turnus and ffineas. 
I then considered how the same way of 
thinking prevailed in the eastern parts of 
the world, as in those noble passages of 
Scripture, wherein we are told, that the 
^eat king of Babylon, the day before his 
leath, had been ' weighed in the balante, 
and been found wanting.' In other places 
of the holy writings, the Almighty is de- 
scribed as wdghing the mountains in scales, 
m^ing the weight for the winds, knowing 
the balancings of the clouds; and in others, 
as weighing the actions of men, and laying 
their calamities together in a balance. 
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Milton, as I have observed in a former pa- 
per, had an eye to several oE these forego- 
ine instances in that beautiful description, 
wSerein he represents the archaneel and 
the evil spirit as addressine themselves for 
the combat, but parted by the balance 
which appeared in the heavens, and weigh- 
ed the consequences of such a battle, 

' Til' Eiernol lo preTCnt mdi horrid ftay, 
Hung IbrUi in he&v'n haielden •aklex, $et uen 
Betwixt Aatrea and the Bcorpioil Bign : 
Wlierein all Ibingg enatad flnl bB wejgh'd. 
The peuduloni mnnd enrtli, with Manc'd air, 
In Doimeernoitt, now ponden all tnota. 
Battles uJ nalmi; In these ba put two veighls, 
' Ttaflnqneleaoliaf'putiiiBandorfiiht, 
Tlie latter qnick udew ud Uek'dae beam ; 
Which dabila apvlng, thus bstpoke the fiend : 
" Satan, I kmrr thy MianEUi, and than huow'et mine, 
Nallber out own, bat glv^ What Iblty ihen 
To boait what ainw ess do, ttnee thine no more 
Than hear'n petmila : nor mine, though doubled now 
I^tnunjileaieeaanurel IVnproofloohap, 
And read Ih; lot la joa ealuUal sign, Iv/eai. 

Where thon art walgh'd and abowi how light, how 
Ifthanreriet." The fiend look'd up, and kaew 
^iB mounted scale alaft ; ner mare bnl fled 
Unim'rin^, and with Mm fled the shades of night,' 
These several amusing thoughts having 
i^en possession of my mmd some time be- 
!./« I went to sleep, and mingling them- 
Si,lves with my otiiinary ideas, raised in 
my imagination a very odd kind of vision. 
I was, methought, replaced in my study, 
and seated in my eibow-chwr, where I had 
indulged the foregwng speculations with 
my lamp burning by me as usual. Whilst 
I was here meditating on several subjects of 
morality, and consiaering the nature of 
many virtues and vices, as materials for 
those discourses with which I daily enter- 
tain the public, I saw, methought a pair of 
golden scales hanging by a chain of the 
same metal, over the table that stood be- 
fore me; when, on a sudden, there were 
great heaps of weights thrown down on 
each side of them. I found, upon examin- 
ing these weights, they showed the value 
of every thing that is in esteem amongmen. 
1 made an essay of them, by putting the 
weight of wisdom in one scale, and that of 
riches in another; upon which the latter, to 
show its comparative lightness, immediate- 
ly flew up and kicked the beam. 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my 
reader, that these weights did not exert 
thdr natural gravity till they were laid in 
the golden balance, insomuch that I could 
not guess which was light or heavy whilst 
I held them in ray hand. This I found by 
several instances; for upon my laying a 
weight in one of the scales, which was in- 
scribed by the word • Eternity,' though I 
threw in that of Time, Prosperity, Affiic- 
tion. Wealth, Poverty, Interest, Success, 
wiUi many other Wrights, which in my 
hand seemed very ponderous, they were 
not able to stir the oppoMte balance; nor 
could they have prevailed, though assisted 
with the weight of the Sun, the Stars, and 
the Earth, 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several 
titles and honours, with Pomp, Triumphs, 
VcL, II. 27 



and many weights of the like nature, in one 
of them; and seeing a littie glittering 
weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally 
into the other scale, when, to my great 
surprise, it proved so exact a counterpoise, 
that it kept the balance in an equilibrium. 
This little glittering weight was inscribed 
upon the edges of it with the word ' Vanity.' 
I found there were several other weights 
which were equally heavy, and exact coun- 
terpoises to one another; a few of them 1 
tried, as Avarice and Poverty, Riches and 
Content, with some others. 

There were likewise several wdghts that 
were of the same figure, and seemed to cor 
respond with each other, but were entirely 
different when thrown into the scales; as 
Religion and Hypocrisy, Pedantry and 
Learning, Wit and Vivacity, Superstition 
and Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with 
many others. 

I observed one particular weight lettered 



in the dialect of men,' and underneath 
it, ' Calamities:' on the other ade was writ- 
ten, ' In the language of the gods,' and un- 
derneath ' Blessings. ' I found the intrinsic 
value of this wdght to be much greater 
than I imarined, for it overpowered Health, 
Wealth, Good-fortune, and many other 
weights, which were much more ponderous 
in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that 
an ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound 
of clergy : I was sensible of the truth of this 
saying, when I saw the difference between 
the weight of Natural Parts and that of 
Learning. The observations which I made 
upon these two weights opened to me a 
new field of c^scoveries; for notwithstand- 
ingthe wdght of Natural Parts was much 
heavier than that of Learning, I observed 
that it weighed a hundred times heavier 
than it did before, when I put Learning 
into the same scale with it. I made the 
same observation upon Fdth andMorality; 
for, notwithstanding the latter outwdghed 
the former separately, it received a thou- 
sand times more additional wdght from its 
njunction with the former, than what it 
id by itself. This odd phenomenon sliow- 
l itself in other particulars, as in Wit and 
Judgment, Philosophy and Religion, Jus- 
tice and Humanity, Zeal and Charity, 
depth of Sense and perspicuity of Style, 
with innumerable other particulars too long 
' ibementionedin this paper. 

As a dream seldom fails of dashing seri- 
.jsnesa with impertinence, mirth with 
gravity, methought I made several other 
experiments of a more ludicrous nature, by 
one of which I found that an EngUsh octavo 
was very often heavier than a French 
folio; and, by another, that an old Greek 
or Latin author weighed down a whole li- 
brary of modems. Seeing one of my Spec- 
tators lying by me, I Ida it into one of the 
scales, and flung a two-penny piece into 
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the other. The rtiadiir will not inquire 
into the event, if he remembers the first 
trial whiiih I have recorded in this paper, 
I afterwards threw both the sexes into the 
b^nce; but as it is not for my interest 
disoblige dther of them, I shall desire 
be excused from telling the result of tl 
esperiment. Having an opportunity of this 
nature in my hands, I could not forbear 
throwing into one scale the principles of a 
Toiy, and into the other those of a Wliig; 
but, as I have all along declared this to be 
a neutral paper, I shall likewise desire to 
be silent under this head also, though upon 
examining one of the weights, I saw the 
word 'tekel' engraven on it in capital 

I made many other experiments; and 
though I have not room for them all in this 
day's speculation, I may perhaps reserve 
them for another. I shall only add, that upon 
my awaking, I was sorry to find my golden 
scales vanished; but resolved forthe future 
to learn this lesson from them, not to de- 
spise or value any thing for their appear- 
ances, but to regulate my esteem and pas- 
sions towards them according to their real 
' 'c value. C. 
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To balk the envyof 8 princelj Mai.—JVlims, 
I AM wonderfully pleased when I meet 
with any passage in an old Greek or Latin 
author that is not blown upon, and which 
I have never met with in a quotation. Of 
this kind is a beautiful saying in Tlieognis: 
* Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by 
poverty;' or to give it in the verbal ti-ans- 
lation, ' Among men there are some who 
have their vices concealed by wealth, and 
others who have their virtues concealed by 
poverty.' Every man's observation will 
supply him with instances of rich men, 
who have several faults and defects that 
are overlooked, if not entirely hidden, by 
means of theivriches; and I think, we can- 
not findamore natural description of apoor 
man, whose merits are lost in his poverty, 
than that in the words of the wise man: 
' There was a little city, and few men with- 
in it; and there came a great king ag^nst 
it, and beaeged it, and built great bulwarks 
E^Mnst it. Now there was found in it a 

Koor wise man, and he, by his wisdom, de- 
vered the city; yet no man remembered 
iJiat same poor man. Then, s^d I, wisdom 
is better than strength; nevertheless, the 
poor man's wisdom is despised, and his 
woi-ds are not heard.' 

The middle condition seems to be the 
most advsntageousi'- situated for the gain 



ing of wisdom. Poverty turns our thoughts 
too muchupon the supplying of our wants, 
and riches, upon enjoying our superfluities 
and, as Cowley has said in another case, 
' It is hard for a man to keep a steady eye 
u^n truth, who is always in a battle or a 
trmmph.' 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they 
are apt to produce virtues or vices in the 
mind of man, one may observe that there 
is a set of each of these growing out of 
poverty, quite diflTerent from that which 
lises out of wealth. Humility and patience, 
industry and temperance, are very often 
the good qualities of a poor man. Hu- 
manity, and good-nature, magnanimity and 
a sense of honour, are as often the qualifi- 
cations of the rich. On the contrary, po- 
verty is apt to betray a man into envy, 
riches into arrogance; poverty is too often 
attended with fraud, vicious compliance, 
repining, murmur and discontent. Riches 
expose a man to pride and luxury, a fool- 
ish elation of heart, and too great a fond- 
ness for the present world. In short, the 
middle condition israost eligible to the man 
who would improve himself in virtue; as I 
have before shown it is the most advan- 
tageous for the gaining of Itnowledge. It 
was upon this consideration that Agur 
founded his prayer, which, for the wisdom 
'"'■ ■ reconJed in holy writ. 'Twothings 
- - - required of thee; deny me tiiem not 
before I me. Remove far from me vanity 
and lies, give me neither poverty nor riches; 
feed me with food cf ■ • ■• ■ ■ 



I be full and deny thee, and say. Who is 
the Lord.* or lest I be poor and steal, and 
take the name of my God in v^n.' 

I sliall fill the remwning part of my pa- 
per with a very pretty allegory, which is 
wrought into a ^ay by Anstophanes the 
Greet comedian. It seems originally de- 
id as a satire upon the rich, though, in 
: parts of it, it is like the foregoing dis- 
course, a kind of comparison between 
wealth and poverty, 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good 
man, and withal exceeding poor, being de- 
sirous to leave some riches to his son, con- 
sults the oracle of Apollo upon the subject. 
The oracle bids him follow the first man 
he should see upon his going out of tlie 
temple. The person he chanced to see was 
to appearance an old sordid blind man, hut, 
upon his ibllowing him from place to place, 
he at last found, Sy his own confesaon, that 
L . ...gg Plutus the god of riches, and that 
__ . as just come out of the house of a miser. 
Plutus farther told him, that when he was a 
boy, he used to declare, that as soon as he 
: to a^e he would distribute wealth to 
. ..._ but virtuous and just men; upon which 
Jupiter considering the pernicious conse- 
quences of such a resolution, took his sight 
away from him, and left him to stroll about 
the world in the blind condition wherdn 
Chremylus beheld him. With much ado 
Chremylus prevailed upon him to go to his 
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house, where he . .. 

tattered raiment, who had been his gueat 
for many years, and whose name was Po- 
verty. The old woman refusing to turn out 
so easily as he would have her, he threat- 
ened to banish her, not only fi-om his own 
house, but out of ali Greece, if she made 
any more words upon the matter. Poverty 
on this occasion pleads her cause very 
notably, and represents to herold landlord, 
that should she oe driven out of the coun- 
try, all their trades, arts, and sciences, 
would be driven out with her; and that, if 
every one was rich, they would never be 
supplied with those pomps, ornaments, and 
conveniences of life which made riches de- 
sirable. She likewise represented to him 
til? several advantages which she bestowed 
upon her votaries in regard to their shape, 
tjieir health, and their activity, by pre- 
serving them from gouts, dropslM, un- 
wiel^ness, and intemperance. But what- 
ever she had to say for herself,' she was at 
last forced to troop ofF. Chremylus imme- 
diately conadered ho«: he might restore 
Plutus to his sightj and, in order to it, con- 
veyed him to the temple of ffisculapius, 
who was famous for cures and miracles of 
this nature. By this means the deity 
covered his eyes, and began to-maki 
right use of them, by enriching 
that was distinguished by.piety U 
gods and justice towai-ds men: : 
same time by taking away his gfts from 
the impious and undeserving. This pro- 
duces several merry incidents, till ii" '*" " 
last act Mercuiy descends with great 
plaints from the gods, that since the ^ 
men were grown rich, they had received 
no sacrifices; which is confirmed by a priest 
of Jupiter, who enters with a remonstrance, 
that since the late innovation he was re- 
duced to a starving condition, and could: 
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e upon hia office. Chremyli 
tne beginning of the play was 
his poverty, concludes it with a 
which was relished by al! the 
whohadnowgrownrichas wellas himself, 
that they should carry Plutus in a solcnm 
procession to the temple, and install him in 
the place of Jupiter. This allegory in- 
structed the Alheiuans in two points: first 
as it vindicted the conduct of Providence 
in its ordinary distribuljons of wealth; and, 
in the next places as it showed the great 
tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of 
those who possessed them. C, 
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How you may gtl^ witli fentio «ase 
Ailown thB currenl ofvout days ; 
NorveiM bv meaa and low deairea. 

Byho^ alano'd, deprsra'd by fear, 



Having endeavoured in my last Satur- 



proper means of strengthening and confirm- 
ing it in the mind of man. Those who de- 
list in reading books of controversy which 
are written on Both sides of the question on 
points of faith, do very seldom arrive at a 
fixed and settled habit of it. They ai-e one 
day entirely convinced of its important 
truths, and the next meet with some- 
thing that shakes and disturbs them. The 
doubt whic'i was laid revives again, and 
shows itself in new difficuWes, and that 
generally for this reason, because the mind, 
which is perpetually tost in controversies 
and disputes, is apt to forget the reasons 
which had once set it at rest, and to be 
disquieted with any former perplexity, 
whenit appears in anew shape, oris start- 
ed by a different hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an inqmry after truth, so no- . 
thing is more irrational than to pass away 
our whole lives, without determining our- 
selves, one way or other, in those points 
which are of the last importance to us. 
There are indeed many things from which 
we may witlihold our assent; but in cases 
by which we are to regulate our lives, it is 
the greatest absurdity to be wavering and 
unsettled, without closing with that side 
which appears the most safe and the nr - ' 



irobable. The first rule, therefore, which 
"' lay down is this; that when by read- 
discourse we find ourselves tho- 



uig - - 

roughly convinced of the truth of any a: ._ 
cle, and of the reasonableness of our belief 
in it, we should never after suffer ourselves 
tocallit in question. Wemayperhapsfor- 
get the arguments which occasioned our 
conviction, but we ought to remember the 
strength they had with us, and therefore 



stjll to retain the c.._ 

reproduced. Thisisnomore than what 
do in every common art or science; nor 
_. _t possible to act otherwise, considering 
the weakness and limitation of our intellec- 
tual faculties. It was tlius that Latimer, 
one of the glorious army of martyrs, who 
introduced flie reformation in England, be- 
haved himself in that great conference 
which was managed between the most 
learned among the protcstants and papists 
the reign of Queen Mary. This venera- 
ble old man, knowing his Miilities were im- 
paired by age, and that it was impossible 
for him to recollect all those reasons which 
had directed him in the choice of his reli- 
jion, left his companions, who were in the 
Full possession of thdr parts and learning, 
:o bafSe and confound their, antagonists by 
the force of reason. As for himself, he only 
repeated to his adversaries the articles in 
which he firmly believed, and in the pro- 
fession of which he was determined to die. 
It is in this manner that the mathematiciar. 
proceeds upon proportions which he ha& 
■ ■ demonstrated: and though thedeinon 
ion may have slipped out of liis m& 
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mory, he builds upon the truth, because 
he knows it was demonstrated. This rule 
is absolutely necessatr for weater minds, 
and in some measure for men of the great- 
est abilities; but to these last I would pro- 
Ese, in the second place, that they should 
/ up in thdr memoi-ies, and always keep 
by them in readiness, those arguments 
which appear to them of the greatest 
strength, asd which cannot be got over by 
all the doubts and carils of infidSity. 

But, in the third place, Uiere is nothing 
which strengthens faith more than mo- 
rality. Faith and morality naturally pro- 
I duce each other. A man is quickly con- 
vinced of the truth of reli^on, who finds it 
is not agmnst his interest that it should be 
true. The pleasure he receives at present, 
and the happiness which he promises him- 
self from it hereafter, will both dispose him 
Tery powerfully to ^ve credit to it, accord- 
ing to the ordinary observation, that 'we 
are easy to believe what we wish.' It is 
very certain, that a man of sound reason 
cannot forbear cloang with religion upon an 
impartial examination of it; but at the same 
time it is certain, that faith is kept alive in 
us, and gathere strength from practice 
more than from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is 
more persuasive than any of the former; 
and that is an habitual adoration of the Su- 
preme Being, as well iy\ constant acta of 
mental vjorship, as in outward forms. The 
devout man does not duly believe, but feels 
there is a deity. He has actual sensations 
of him; his experience concurs with his 
reason; he sees him more and 
his intercourses with him, and 

life almost loses his f^th in con.__ 

The last method which I shall mention 
for the giving life to a man's faith, is fre- 
quent retirement from the world, accom- 
panied with religious meditation. When a 
man thinks of any thine in the darkness of 
the night, whatever deep impressions it 



is mind, they are apt to 
the day breaks upon him. 
ise of the day, which are 



may make 

vanish as souii 

■Thehghtand 

perpetually soliciting his senses, and call- 
mg off his attention, wear out of his mind 
the thoughts that imprinted themselves in 
it, with so much strength, duiing the si- 
lence and darkness of the night. A man 
finds the same difference aa to himself in a 
crowd and in a solitude: the mind is stunned 
and dazzled amidst that variety of objects 
which press upon her in a great city. She 
cannot apply herself to the consideration 
of those things which are of the utmost 
concern to her. The cares or pleasures of 
the world strike in with every thought, and 
a multitude of rtcious examples give a kind 
of justification to our folly. In our retire- 
ments, every tiling disposes us to be serious. 
In courts and dties we are entertained with 
the works of men; in the country with those 
of God. One is the province of art, the 
ether of nature. Fwth and devotion natu- 



rally grow in the mind of every reasonable 
man, who sees the impresaons of divine 
power and wisdom in every object on which 
he casts his eye. The Supreme Being has 
made the best arguments for his own ex- 
istence, in the formation of the heavens 
and the earth; and these are ai-guments 
which a man of sense cannot forbear at- 
tending to, who is out of the noise and hurry 
of human affairs. Aristotie says, that 
should a man live imder ground, and there 
converse with the works of art and me- 
chanism, and should afterward be brought 
up into the open day, and see the several 
glories of the heaven and earth, he would 
immediately pronounce them the works of 
such a being as we define God to be. The 
psalmist has very beautiful strokes of plfe- 
try tothis purpose, in that exalted strain: 
'The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his handy work. 
One day telleth another; and one night cer- 
tifieth another. There is ndther speech 
nor language; but their voices are heard 
amongthcm. Their sound is gone out into 
all lands; and their words into the ends of 
the world.' As such a bold and sublime 
manner of thinking furnishes very noble 
matter for an ode, the reader may see it 
wrought <nto the following one. 

"The spacious llrinament nn high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavenS) a eliining frame, 



The moon lakes up ife wondraus 
And nightly to the list'ningearlh 

Whilst all (he siaia ihal tounfl h( 
And all the planeta in their tarn, 
Coufinn the tidings as they roll, 
And spread tlie truth ^oia pole to 

III. 
"What ihot^h, in wlBum siletice, al 
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And by hor gracedil walk the ^ueen of love is known 

WEENJEneas, the hero of Vir^l, is lost 



by a lady in a B^it for the chase. She in- 
quires of him, whether he has seen pass by _ 
tnat way any youngw ■" " — ' - ' 



with the respect due to the 
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heautiful appearance she made; tells her, 
he saw no such person as she inquired for; 
but intimates that he knows her to be one 
of the deities, and deares she would con- 
duct a stranger. Her form, from her first 
appearance, manifested she was more than 
mortal; but, though she was cert^nly a 
goddess, the poet does not make her knovm 
to be the goddess of beauty till she moved. 
All the cWms of an agreeable person are 
then in their highest exertion, every limb 
and feature appears with its respective 
grace. It is from this observation that I 
cannot help being so passionate an admirer 
of good dancing. As all art i 
1 of nature, this is an imitatio 

e in its highest excellence, and 

when she is most agreeable. The 
of dancing is to display beauty; and 
lor that reason all distortions and mimick- 
ries, as such, are what rwse aversion in- 
stead of pleasure; but things that are m 
themselves excellent, are ever attended 
with imposture and false imitation. Thus, 
as in poetry there are labouring foots who 
write anagrams and acrosticks, there are 
pretenders in dancing, who think merely 
to do what others cannot, is to excel. Such 
creatures should he rewarded like him who 
has acquired a knack of throwing a grsun 
of corn through the eye of a needle, wjth a 
bushel to keep his hand in use. The 
dancers on our stage are very faulty in this 
kind; and what Uicy mean by writhine; 
themselves into such postures, as it would 
be a piun for any of the spectators to stand 
ill, and yet hope to please those spectators, 
is unintelligible, Mr. Prince has a genius, 
if he were encouraged, would prompt him 
to better things. In all the dances he in- 
vents, you sec he keeps close to the cha- 
racters he represents. He does not hope to 
pi se b m king his performers move in 
hich no one else ever did but 
b m tj p oper to the characters he re- 
p H gives to clowns and lubbards 

m g '■! that is, he makes them 

Fra hey would think graces; and 

n dances of his, which might 
gi mts h t would he useful to a comic 
Th e performances have pleased 
such as have not reflection 
g k w theu excellence, because 

n ure, and the distorted mo- 
h rs have offended those who 
could not form itisons to themselves for 
their displeasure, from their being a con- 
tradiction to nature 

When one considers the inexpressible 
advantage there is m arriving at some ex- 
cellence in this irt, it is monstious to be- 
hold it so much neglected The following 
letter has In it something lery natural on 
this subject 

'Mr. Spectator, — I am a widower with 
but one daughter; she was by nature much 
inchned to be a romp; and I had no way of 
educating her, hut commanding a young 



woman, whom I entertained to take cai» 
of her, to be very watchful in hercariand 
attendance about her. I am a man of busi 
ness, and obliged to be much abroad. The 
neighbours have told me, that in my ab- 
sence our maid has let in the spruce ser- 
vants in the neighbourhood to junketinga, 
while my girl played and romped even in 
the street. To tell you the pl^n truth, I 
catched her once, at eleven years old, at 
chuck-farthing among the boys. This put 
me upon new thoughts about my child, and 
I determined to place her at a boarding- 
school; and at the same time gave a very 
discreet yoimg gentiewoman her mainte- 
nance at the same place and rate, to be her 
companion, I took little notice of my girl 
from time to time, but saw her now and 
then m good health, out of harm's way, and 
was satisfied. But, by much importunity, I 



iety my silly heart was in, when I 



^fifti 



:elt the pangs of a father upon me so 
strongly m my whole life before! and I 
could not have suffered more had my whole 
fortune been at stake. My girl came on 
with the most becoming modesty I had ever 
seen, and casting a respectful eye, as if she 
feared me more than all the audience, I 
gave a nod, which I think gave her all the 
spitit she assumed upon it: but she rose 
properly to that dignity of aspect My 
romp, now the most gracefiil person of her 
sex, assumed a majesty which commanded 
the highest respect; and when she turned 
to me, and saw my face in rapture, she fell 
into the prettiest smile, and I saw in all her 
motions that she exulted in her father's 
satisfaction. You, Mr. Spectator, will, bet- 
ter than I can tell you, imagine to yourself 
all the different beauties and changes of 
aspect in an accomplished young woman 
setting forth all her beauties with a design 
to please no one so much as her father, My 
girl's lover can never know half the satis- 
faction that I did in her that day. I could 
not possibly have imapned that so great 
improvement could have been wrought by 
an art that I always held in itself ridiculous 
and contemptible. There is, I am con- 
vinced, no method like this, to give young 
women a sense of their own value and 
dignity; and I am sure there can be none so 
expeditious to communicate that value to 
others. As for the flippant insipidly gay, 
and wantonly forward, whom you behtJd 
among dancers, that carriage is more to be 
attributed to the perverse genius of the per- 
formers, than imputed to the art itself. For 
my part, my child has danced herself into 
my esteem; and I have as great an honour 
for her as ever I had for her mother, from 
whom she derived those latent good quali- 
ties which appeared in her countenance 
when she was dandng; for ray girl, though 
I say it myself, showed in one quarter of an 
hour the innate principles of a modest vir- 
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gin, a tender wife, a generous friend, 
mother, and an inaiilgent mistress. I' 
strain hard but I will purchase for her 
husband si^table to her merit I am your 
convert in the admiration of what I thought 
you jested when you recommended; and if 
you please to he at my house on Thursday 
next, I make a ball for my daughter, and 

Sou shall see her dance, or, if you will do 
erthat honour dance with her, I am, sir, 
jour urn '=^^'^^"' .pjjjLIPATER.' 

I have some time ago spoken of a treatise 
written by Mr. Weaver on this subject, 
which is now, I understand, ready to be 
published. This work sets this matter in a 
very plain and advantageous light; and I 
am convinced from it, mat if the art was 
under proper regulations, it would be a 
mechanic way of implanting insensibly, in 
minds not capable of receiving it so well by 
any other rules, a sense of good-breeding 

Were any one to see Mariamne* dance, 
let him be never so sensual a brute, I defy 
him to entertmn any thoughts but of the 
highest respect and esteem towards her. I 
was showed last week a picture in a lady's 
closet, for which she had a hundred dif- 
ferent dresses, that she could clap on round 
the face on purpose to demonstrate the 
force of habits in the diversity of the same 
countenance. Motion, and change of pos- 
ture and aspect, has an effect no less sur- 
prising on the person of Mariamne when 
she dances. 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as silly as 
she is pretty. This idiot has a very good 
ear, and a most agreeable shape; but the 
folly of the thing is such, that it smiles so 
impertinently, and aiFects to please so sillily, 
that while she dances you see the simpleton 
from head to foot. For you must know (as 
trivial as this art is thought to be,) no one 
was ever a good dancer tlmt had not a good 
understanding. If this be a truth, I shall 
leave the reader to judge, from that maxim, 
what esteem they ought to have for such 
imperlauents as fly, nop, caper, tumble, 
rwirl, turn round, and jump over their 
heads; and, in a word, play a thousand 
pranks which many animals can do better 
than a man, instead of performing to per- 
fection what the human figure only is capa- 
ble of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who 
set up fbr a mighty lover, at least of virtue, 
should take so much pains to recommend 
what the soberer part of mankind look upon 
to be a trifle; but, under favour of the 
soberer part of mankind, I think they have 
not enough conadered this matter, and for 
that reason only disesteem it. I must also, 
in ra^ own justification, say, that I attempt 
to bring into the service of honour and vir- 
tue every thing in nature that can pretend 



•PtobBlily Mis.Bicknell. 



to give elegant dehght. It may possibly be 
pTOved, that iice is in itself destructive of 
pleasure, and ^drtue in itself conducive to 
jt. If the delights of a free fortune were 
under proper regulations, this truth would 
not want much argument to support it; but 
it would be obvious to every man, that there 
is a strict affinity between all things that 
are truly laudable and beautiful, from the 
highest sentiment of the soul to the most 
indifferent gesture of the body. T. 
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By adding to my page Meaaola'B name. 
The love of praise is a passion deeply 
iixed in the mmd of every extraordinary 
person; and those who are most affected 
with it, seem most to partake of that par- 
ticle of the divinity which iKstinguishes 
mankind from the inferior creation. The 
Supreme Being himself is most pkased 
with praise and thanksgiving: the otherpart 
of our duty is hut an acknowledgment of 
our faults, whilst this is the immediate ado- 
ration of iiis perfections. Twas an excel 
lent observation, that we then only despise 
commendation when we cease to deserve it; 
and we have stiU extant two orations of 
Tully and Pliny, spoken to the greatest and 
best princes of all the Roman emperors, 
who, no doubt, heard with the greatest 
satisfaction, what even thp most disinte 
rested persons, and at so large a distance 
of time, cannot read without idmiration 
Cffisar thought his life consisted in the 
breath of praise, when he pi ofessed lie hid 
lived long enough for himself when he hid 
for his glory. Others have sacrificed them- 
selves for a name which was not to begin 
till they were dead, givbg away themselves 
to purchase a sound which was not to com 
mence till they were out of hearing. But 
by merit and superior excellencies, not only 
to gain, but, whilst living, to enjoy a great 
and universal reputation, is the last degi'ee 
of happiness which we can hope for here 
Bad cliaracters are dispersed abroad with 
profusion; I hope for example's sake, and 
(as punishments are designed by the civil 
power) more for the deterring the innocent 
than the ch^tiwng the guilty. The good 
are less frequent, whether it be that there 
are indeed fewer originals of this kind to 
copy after, or tliat, through the malignity 
of our nature, we rather delight in the ridi- 
cule than the virtues we find in others. 
However, it is but just, as well as pleaang, 
even for variety, sometimes to give the 
world a repvesentatitm of the bright adeot 
human nature, as well as the dark and 
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gloomy Tlie desire of imitation may, per- 
haps, be a greater incentive to the prac- 
tice of what is good, than the aversion we 
may concrave at wnat is blameable; the one 
immediately directs you what you should 
do, whilst the other only shows what you 
should avoid; and I cannot at present do 
this with more satisfaction than by endea- 
vouring to do some justice to the charactei 
of Manilius. 

It would far exceed my present dedgn, 
to ^ve a particular description of ManiUus 
through all the parts of his excellent life. 
I shall now only draw him in his retire- 
ment, and pass over in silence the 
arts, the courtly manners, and thi 
signing honesty Dy which he attained the 
honours he has enjoyed, and which 
give a dignity and veneration to the eai. . __ _ 
does enjoy. Tis here that he looks back 
with pleasure on the waves and billows 
through which he has steered to so fair a 
haven; he is now intent upon the practice 
of every virtue, which a great knowledge 
and use of mankind has discovered to be 
the most useful to them. Thus in his pri- 
vate domestic employments he is no less 
glorious than in his public; for it is in reality 
a more difficult task to be conspicuous in a 
sedentary inactive life, than in one that is 
spent in'huriy and buaness; persons en- 
gaged in the latter, like bodies violently 
agitated, from the swiftness of their motion, 
have a brightness added to them, which 
often vanishes when they are at rest; but if 
It then still remain, it must be the seeds of 
intrinac worth that thus shine out without 
any foreign aid or assistance. 

His liberality in another might almost 
bear the name of profusion: he seems to 
think it laudable even in the excess, like 
that river which most enriches when it 
overflows. But Manilius has too perfect a 
taste of the pleasure of doing good, ever to 
let it be out of his power; and for that rea- 
son he will have a just economy and a 
splendid frugality at home, the fountain 
from whence those streams should flow 
which he disperses abroad. He looks with 
disdain on those who propose tlicir death 
as the time when they are to begin their 
munificence; he will hoth see and enjoy 
{which he then does in the highest degree, ) 
what he bestows himself; he will be the 
living executor of his own bounty, wlulst 
they who have the happiness to be within 
nis care and patronage, at once pray for 
the continuation of his life and their own 
good fortune. No one is out of the reach of 
his obligations; he knows how, by proper 
and becoming methods, to rase himself to 
alevelwith those of the highest rank; and 
his good-nature is a sufficient warrant 
against the want of those who are so un- 
happy as to be in the very lowest. "— ■ 
may saj^of him, as Pindar bids hi; 
Bay 
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Never did Atticus succeed better in gwn- 
ing the universal love and esteem of all men; 
nor steer with more success between the 
extremes of two contending parties. 'Tis 
his peculiar happiness that, while he es- 

£ouses neithei' witli an intemperate zeal, 
e is not only admired, but, what is a more 
rare and unusual Midty, he is beloved and 









person, of whatever a ._ _ _ 

immediately struck with the merit of Ma- 
nilius, There are many who ai-e accepta- 
ble to some particular persons, wliitst the 
rest of mankmd look upon them with cold- 
ness and indifference; but he is tlie first 
whose entire good fortune it is ever to please 
and to be pleased, wherever he comes to 
be admired, and wherever he is absent to 
be lamented. His meritfares like the pic- 
of Raphael, whicH are either seen 
with admiration by all, or at least no one 
dare own he has no taste for a composition 
which has received so universal an ap 
Envy and malice iind it agEunst 
their interest to indulge slander and oblo- 
quy, *Tis as hard for an enemy to detract 
from, as for a friend to add to, his praise. 
An attempt upon his reputation is a sure 
lessening of one's own ; and there is but one 
way to injure him, which is to refuse him 
his Just commendations, and be t bstinately 

It is below him to catch the sight with 
\y care of dress; his outward garb is but 
the emblem of his mind. It is genteel, 
plain and unalTccted; he knows that gold 
and embroidery can add nothing to the 
opinion which all have of his merit, and 
.hat he gives a lustre to the plainest dress, 
whilst 'tis imposable the richest should 
communicate any to him. He is still the 
principal figure m the room. He first en- 
gages your eye, as if there were some point 
of iiglit which shone stronger upon liim 
than on any other person. 
He puts me in mind of a story of the fa- 
ous Bussy d'Amboise, who, at an assembly 
. court, where every one appeared with 
le utmost magnificence, relying upon his 
vn superior behaviour, instead of adorn- 
ing himself like the rest, put on that day a 
plain suit of clothes, ana dressed all his 
servants in the most costly gay habits he 
could procure. The event was, that the 

of the whole court were fixed upon , 
him; all Uie rest looked like his attendants, 
while he alone had the air of a person of 
quality and distinction. 

Like Aristippus, whatever shape or con- 
dition he appears in, it still sits free and 
easy upon him; but in some part of his 
character, 'tis true, he differs from him; 
IS he is altogetiier equal to the large 
. ._ of his present circumstances, the rec- 
titude of his judgment has so far corrected 
the inclinations rif his ambition, that he will 
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not trouble hinnself with either the desires 
or pursuits of any thing heyond his present 
enjoyments. 

A thousand obUging things flow from him 
npon every occasion; and they are always 
so just and natural, that it is imposa,ble 
to think he was at the least pains to look 
for them. One would think it was the 
dsmon of good thoughts that ^scovered to 
Wm those treasures, which he must have 
blinded others from seeing, they lay so di- 
rectly in their way. Nothing can equal 
the pleasure that is taken in hearing hii 
speak, but the satisfaction one receives i- 
the civility and attention he pays to the 
discourse of others. His looks are a silent 
commendation of what is good and praise- 
worthy, and a secret reproof of what is 
licentious and extravagant. He knows how 
to appear free and open without danger of 
mtrusion, and to be cautious without seem- 
ing reserved. The gravity of his conver- 
sation is always enUvened with his wit and 
humour, and the gayety of it is tempered 
with something that is mstructive, as well 
as barely agreeable. Thus, with him you 
are sure not to be merry at the expense of 
your reason, nor serious with the loss of 
four good-humour; but by a happy mixture 
of his temper, they either go together, or 
perpetually succeed each other. In fine, 
Ms whole behaviour is equally distant from 
constraint and negligence, and he commands 
your respect while he gains your heart. 

There is in his whde carriage such . __ 
engaging softness, that one cannot persuade 
one's sdf he is ever actuated by those 
rougher passions, which, wherever they 
find place, seldom fail cf showing them- 
selves in the outward demeanour of the 
persons they belong to; hut Ms constitution 
IS a just temperature between indolence on 
one hand, and violence on the other. He 
is mild and gentle, wherever his affairs will 
dve him leave to follow his own inclina- 
tions; but yet never failing to exert himself 
with vigour and resolution in the service of 
his prince, his country, or his friend. 
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otgood-humaur. 

M? paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, 
hut it regards rather what passes in the 
world of conversation than that of business. 
I am very sorry that I have at present a 
circumstance before me, which is of very 
great importance to ail who have a relish 
for gayety, wit, .mirth, or humourj I mean 
the death o£ poor Dick Eastcourt. I have 
been obliged to him for so many hours of 
jollity, th^t it is but a small recompence 



tiiough all I can give him, to pass 
or two in sadness for the loss of sc .„. 
aman. Poor Eastcourt! thelasttimi 
him, we were plotting to show the town his 
great capacity for acting in its full light, 
by introducing him as dictating to a set 
of young players, in what manner to speak 
this sentence and utter t'other pasaon. He 
had so exquisite a discerning of what was 
defective in any object before him, that in 
an instant he could show you the ridiculous 
side of what would pass for beautiful and 
just, even to men of no ill judgment, before 
he had pointed at the failure. He was no 
less skiffiil in the knowledge of beauty; 
and I dare say, there is no one who knew 
him well, but can repeat more well-turned 
comrtiments, as well as smart repartees of 
Mr. Eastcourt's, than of any other man in 
England. This was easily to be observed 
in his inimitable faculty of telling a story, 
in which he would throw in natural and 
unexpected incidents to make his court to 
one part, and rally the other part of the 
company. Then he would vary the usage 
he gave them, according as he saw them 
bear kind or sharp language. He had the 
knack to rdse up a pensive temper, and 
mortify an impertmenfly gay one, with the 
most agreeable skill imaginable. There 
are a thousand things which crowd into 
my memory, which make me too much 
concerned to tell on about him, Hamlet, 



Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Hora- 
; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excel- 
lent fancy; he hath borne me on his back 
thousand times: and now how abhorred 
L my imagination it is! my gorge rises at 
. . , Here hung those lips that I have kissed 
I know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now, your gambols, your songs, your flashes 
of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar? Not one now to mock your 
inning? quite chap-fallen? Now get 
my lady's chamber, and tell her, let 
her paint an inch thidc, to this favour she 
1st come. Make her laugh at that.' 
[t is an insolence natural to the wealthy, 
affix, as much as in them lies, the cha 
;terof aman to his circumstances. Thus 
is ordinary with them to prdse faintly 
._ ; good qualities of those oelow them, 
and say it is very extraordinary in such a 
man as he is, or the like, when they are 
forced to acknowledge the value of him 
iC lowness upbraids their exaltation, 
to this Viumour only, that it is to be 
ascribed, that a quick wit in conversation, 
a nice judgment upon any emergency that 
could arise, and a most blameless inoffen- 
sive behaviour, could not r^se this man 
above bang received only upon the foot of 
contributing to mirth and diversion. But 
he was as easy under that condition, as a 
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man of so ex^lent talents was capable; 
and since theji would have it, that to divert 
was his business, be did it with all the 
seeming alaciity imaginable, though it 
stung bim to the heart that it was bis busi- 
ness. Men of sense, who could taste his 
excellencies, were well satisfied to let him 
lead the way in conversation, and play 
after his own manner; but fools, who pro- 
voked him to mimickry, ibund he had the 
indignation to let it be at their expense who 
called for it, and be would show the form 
of conceited heavy fellows as jests to the 
company at their own request, in revenge 
for interrupting him from being a compa- 
nion to put on the character of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this 
memorable companion, was, that in the 
accounts he gave of persons and sentiments, 
he did not oSy hit the figureof their faces, 
and manner of their gestures, but he would 
in his narration fall into their very way 
of thinking, and this, when he recounted 

^ages wherein men of the best wits 

s concerned, as well as such wherein 
3 represented men of the lowest rank 
of understanding. It is certainly as great 
an instance of self-love to a weakness, to 
be impatient of being mimicked, as any 
can be imagined. There were none but the 
vain, the formal, the proud, or those who 
were incapable of amending their faults, 
that dreaded him; to others he was in the 
highest degree pleasing: and I do not know 
wiy satisfaction of any indifferent kind I 
' >Tr tasted so much, as having got over an 
■^■nthe wr 



s indeed to his exqui^te talent, 
this way, more than any philosophy I could 
read on the subject, that my person is very 
little of my care, and it is indifferent to me 
what is said of my shape, my Mr, my man- 
poor Eastcourt I chi^y owe that I am ar- 
rived at the happiness of thinking nothing 
a diminution to me, but what argues a de- 
pravity of my wilL 

It has as much surprised me as anj thing 
m nature, to have it frequently said, that 
he was not a good player: out that must be 
omng to a partiahty for former actors in 
the parts in which he succeeded them, and 
fudging by comparison of what was liked 
before, rather than by the nature of the 
thing. When a man of his wit and smart- 
ness could put on an utter absence of com- 
mon sense in his face, as he did in the 
character of Bullfinch, in the Northern 
Lass, and an ^r of insipid cunning and vi- 
vadttr in the character of Pounce in The 
Tender Husband, it is folly to dispute his 
capacity and success, as he was an actor. 

Poor Eastcourt! let the vain and proud 
□e at rest, thou wilt no more disturb their 
admiration of their dear selves; and thou 



It is natural for the generality of man 
kind to run mtD reflections upon i ur mor 
tality, when disturbers of the woild are 
laid at rest, but to t^e no notice when 
they who can pleise and divcit are pulled 
from us But for my part, 1 cinnot but 
think the loss of such talents as the man of 
whom I am speaking was master of, a 
more melancholy instance of mortahtythan 
the dissolution of persons of never so high 
characters in the world, whose pretensions 
were that they were noisy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and as a 
Spectator, give an account of this extraor- 
dinary man, who, in his way, never had 
an equal in any 3^ before him, or in that 
wherein he lived. I speak of him as a 
companion, and a man qualified for con- 
versation. His fortune exposed him to an 
obsequiousness towards the worst sort of 
company, but his excellent cjualities ren- 
dered him capable of making the best 
figure in the most refined. I have been 

S resent with him among men of the most 
elicate taste a whole night, and have 
known him (for he saw it was desired) 
keep the discourse to tumself the most 
part of it, and maint^n !us good-humour 
iritb a countenance, in a language so de- 
lightful, without offence to any person or 
tmng upon earth, still preserving the dis- 
tance his circumstances obliged him to ; I 
say, I have seen him do all this in sjich a 
charming manner, that I am sure none of 
those I hint at will read this without giving 
him some sorrow for their abundant mirth, 
and one gush of tears for so many bursts of 
laughter, I wish it were any honour to the 
pleasant creature's memory, that my eyes 
are too much suffused to let me go on — T. 

*,* Tlie fbUawinti serete paBSBge' in Ihia number of 
the Spwtalor in ftilio, apnuenilj leveUtil »t Dr. Kad- 
cliab, was luppreaged in aU tbe subd'^uel" editions : 

• It !■ D. Itilieity Ills tHsndi may f^oiM in, tlul hs 
liad Ilia mms, and used tluun u be on^bt to 4o, in bii 
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I AM persuaded there a 
generous principles, who would seek ajfter 
great places wfire it not rather to have an 
opportunity in their hands of oblig^g their 
particular friends, or those whom they 
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honest mind, the best perquiates of a place 
are tb.e advantages it gives a man of doing 
good. 

Those who ave under the great officers 
of state, and are the instruments by which 
they act, have more frequent opportunities 
for the exercise of compasaon and benevo- 
lence, than their superiors themselves. 
These men know every little case that is to 
come before the great man, and, if they are 
possessed with honest minds, will consider 
poverty as a recommendation in the person 
who applies himself to them, and make the 
justice of his cause the most powerful soli- 
citor in his behalf A man of this temper, 
when he is in a post of business, becomes a 
blessing to the public. He patronises the 
orphan and the widow, assists the friend- 
less, and guides the ignorant. He does not 
reject the person's pretensions, who does 
not know how to explain them, or refuse 
doing a good office for a man because he 
cannot pay the fee of it. In short, though 
he regulates himself in all his proceedings 
by justice and equity, he finds a thousand 
occasions for all the good-natured offices of 
generosity and compassion. 

A man is unfit for such a place of trust, 
who is of a sour nntractable nature, or has 
any other pasMon that makes him uneasy 
to those who approach him. Roughness 
of tefcper is apt to discountenance the 
timorous or modest. The proud man dis- 
courages those from approaching him, who 
are of a mean condition, and who moat 
want his assistance. The impatient man 
will not ^ve himself time to be informed 
cf the matter that lies before him. An of- 
ficer, with one or more of these unbecom- 
mg qualities, is sometimes looked upon as 
a, proper person to keep off imperunence 
and solicitation from his superior; but this 
IS a kind of merit that can never atone for 
the injustice which may very often arise 

There are two other vidous qualities, 
which render a man very unfit for such a 
place of trust. The first of these is a dila- 
tory temper, which commits innumerable 
cruelties without de^gn. Themaximwhich 
several have laid down for a man's conduct 
in ordinary life, should be inviolable with 
a man in office, never to think of doing that 
to-morrow which may be done to-day, 
A man who defers doing what ought to be 
done, is guilty of injustice so long as he de- 
fers it The despatch of a good office is 
Very often as beneficial to the solicitor as 
the good office itself. In short, if a man 
compared the inconveniendes which an- 
other suffers by his delays, with the trifling 
motives and advantages which he himself 
may reap by them, he would never be 
guilty of a fault which very often does an 
irreparable prejudice to the person who 
depends upon him, and which might be 
ircHiediBd with little trouble to himself. 



the last jjlace, there is no man so 
improper to be employed in buaness, as he 
who is in any de^ee capable of coiTuptioni 
and such a one is the man who, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, receives move than 
what is the stated and unquestioned fee of 
his office. Gratifications, tokens of thank- 
fulness, despatch money, and the like spe- 
cious terms, are the pretences under which 
corruption very frequently shelters itself. 
An honest man will however look on all 
these methods as unjustifiable, and will en- 
joy himself better m a moderate fortune, 
that is gained with honour and reputation, 
than in an overgrown estate that is canker- 
ed with the acgiasitions of rapine and exac- 
tion. Were aft our offices discharged with 
such an inflexible integrity, we should not 
see men in all ages, who grow up to exor- 
bitant wealth, with the abilities which are 
to be met with in an ordinary mechanic, I 
cannot but think that such a corruption 

groceeds chiefly from men's employing the 
rst that ofier themselves, or those who 
have the character of shrewd worldly men, 
instead of searching out such as have had a 
liberal education, and have been trained up 
in the studies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learn 
ingwhotakc to business, discharge it gene- 
rally with greater honesty tlian men of the 
world. The chief reason for it I take to be 
as follows. A man that has spent his youth 
in reading, has been used to find virtue ex- 
tolled, and vice stigmatized. A man that 
has passed his time in tiie world, has often 
triumphant, and virtue discoun- 



often give a man a figure in the worldj 
whUe several qualities, which are cele- 
brated in authors, as generosity, ingenuity, 
and good-nature, impoverish and ruin him. 
This cannot but have a proportionable 
effect on men whose tempers and principle? 
are equally good and vicious. 

There would be at least this advanta^ 
in employing men of learning and parts m 
buMness; that thdr pi-osperity would at 
more gracefully on them, and that we 
should not see many worthless persons shot 
up into the greatest figures of life. O. 
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'Tis folly oaly, and dpfect of sense, 
Tunis tellies inio things of consequence. 

I HAVE been very often disappointed of 
late years, when, upon examining the new 
edition of a classic author, I have found 
above half the volume taken up with vari- 
ous readings. When I have expected to 
meet with a learned note upon a douncful 
passage in a Latin poet, I have only been 
informed, th at such or such ancient manu- 
script* nt 'ii et write an ac, or of some 
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other notable discovery of the like 
portance. Indeed, when a diiFerent reading 
^ves us a different sense or a new el 
in an author, the editor does veiy 
taking notice of it; but when he onlj 
tains us with the several ways of spelling 
the same word, and gathers tiwcther the 
various blunders and mistakes of twenty or 
thirty different transcribers, they only take 
up the time of the learned readers, and 
puzzle the nftids of the knorant, I have 
often fancied with myself how enraged ai 
fAd Latin author woiUd be, should he set 
the several absurdities, in sense and gram- 
mar, which are imputed to him by some oi 
other of these various readings. In one h( 
speaks nonsense; in another makes use of :. 
word that was never heard of; and indeed 
there is scarce a solecism in writing which 
tlie best author is not ^ilty of, if we may 
be at liberty to read him in the words of 
some manuscript which the laborious editor 
has thought fit to examme in the prosecu- 
tion of his work. 

I question not but the ladies and pretty 
fellows will be very curious to understand 
what it is that I have been hitherto talking 
of. I shall therefore give them a notion of 
this practice, by endeavouring to write 
after the manner of several persons who 
make an eminent figure in the republic of 
letters. To this end we vrill suppose that 
the following song is an old ode, which I 
present to the puHic in a new edition, wth 
the several \ arious readings which I find 
of it m former editions, and in ancient 
manuscnpts Those who cwmot relish the 
\ irious le-idmgs, will perhaps find their 
1 the song, which never before 



Ad B7S then gaTCtlJ atlTettokey ""' 
Till by her wil Corinna aafd roe. 

Aud sll my (brroer CstUin broke. 
■ B«l now o long and lasUng aBguish 

PorMvidmiendnre; 
Hourly I sigh, aad hourly [aseuUh, 

Mot hope loflnd Iho wonted cure. 

Various Readings. 

Stanaa the first, verse the first, jtnd 
ehanging.'\ The and in some manuscripts 
is written thus, &; but that in the Cotton 
library writes it in three distinct letters. 

Verse the second. J^or e'er luouldA 
Aldus reads it ever would; but as this wonld 
hurt the metre, we have restored it to the 
genume reading, by observing that synire- 
Bis which had been neglected by ignorant 
transcribers. 

Ibid. In my heart. ] Scaliger and others, 
on my heart. i 

Verse the fourth. Xfound a dart.} The 
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Vatican manuscript for I reads it; but tlm 
must have been the hallucination of the 
transcriber, who probably mistook the dash 
of the /for a T. 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The 
fatal stroke."] Scioppius, Salmaslus, and 
many others, for the read «,■ but I have 
stuck to the usual reading. 

Verse the third. Till by herwH.'] Some 
manuscripts have it his wit, others your, 
others their wit. But as I find Corinna to 
be the name of a woman in other authors, 1 
cannot doubt but it should be her. 

Stanza the third, verse the first. .4 long 
and lasting anguish.^ The German manu- 
script reads a lasting passion, but the 
rhyme will not admit it. 

Verse the second. J-'or Belvidera I en 
dure. 1 Did not all the manuscripts reclaim, 
I should change Betvidera into Petaidera; 
Pelvis being used by several of the ancient 
comic writers for a looking-glass, by which 
means the etymology of the word is very 
visible, and JPelvidera will agnify a lady 
who often looks in her glass; as indeed she 
had very good reason, if she had all those 
beautieswhichourpoet here ascribes to her. 

Verse the thiri Hourly 1 sigh and 
hourly languish-l Some for the word 
hourly veai daily, and others nightly; the 



The elder Stevens reads inanted ci 

inza the fourth, verse the second. 
Afier a thousand beauties 1 In se\ end 
copies we meet with a hundred beauties, 
by the usual error of the transcribers who 
probably omitted a cypher, and h'ld not 
taste enough to know that the word thou- 
sand was ten times a greater compliment 
to the poet's mistress than a handled 
Verse the fourth. Andjinds lariety in 
ic] Most of the andent manuscripts have 
in two. Indeed so many of them concur 
this last reading, that I am very much 
doubt whether it ought not to tate place, 
Thei-e are but two reasons which incline 
,0 the reading as I have published it: 
first, because the rhyme; and, secondly, 
because the sense is preserved by it. It 
might likewise proceed from the oscitancy 
of transcribers, who, to despatch their 
work the sooner, used to write all numbers 
cypher, and seeing the figure 1 followed 
by a little dash of the pen, as is customary 
in old manuscripts, they perhaps mistook 
the dash for a secgnd figure, and, by casting 
up both together, composed out of them 
the figure 2. But this I shall leave to the 
learned, without determining anything in 
'tcr of so great uncertwnty. C, 
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The wiee nllhhope support the parna of life. 
The time present seldom affords suf- 
ficient employment in the mind of man. 
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Objects of pain or pleasure, love or admi- 
ration, do not lie thick enough together ir 
life to keep the soul in constant action, and 
supply an immediate exerdse to its fecul- 
ties. In order, therefore, to remedy this 
defect, that the mind may not want busi- 
ness, but always have materials fcr think- 
ing, she is endowed with certdn powers, 
that can recall what is passed, and antici'? 
pate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call 
the memory, is perpetually loolung hack, 
when we have nothing present to entertain 
US. It is like those repositories in several 
animals that are filled with stores of their 
former food, on which they may 
when their present pasture fiuls. 

As the memory relieves the mind 
vacant moments, and prevents any chasms 
of thought by ideas of what la passed, i 
have other faculties that agitate and ei- 
ploy her for what is to come. These are 
the passions of hope and fear. 

By these two passions we reacli forward 
into futurit)^, and bring up to our present 
thoughts objects that lie hid in the remof - 
depths of time. We suffer misery and 
joy happiness, before they are in beingj we 
can set the sun and stars forward, or lose 
sight of them by wandering into those re- 
tired parts of eternity, when the heavens 
and earth shall be no more. By the way, 
who can imagine that the existence of a 
creature is to be circumscribed by time, 
whose thoughts are not? But I shall, in 
this paper, confine myself to that particu- 
lar passion which goes by the name of 
hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and 
tranaent, that man would be a very miser- 
able being, were he not endowed with this 
passion, wh!ch gives him a taste of those 
good things that may possibly come into his 
possession, 'We should hope for every 
thing that is good,' says the old poet Linus, 
•because there is nothing which may not 
be hoped for, and nothing but what the 
gods are able to give us.' Hope quickens 
all the still parts M life, and keeps the mind 
awake in her most remiss ,and indolent 
hours. It gives habitual serenity and good 
humour. It is a kind of vital heat in the 
soul, that cheers and gladdens her, when 
she does not attend fa it. It makes pain 
easy, and labour pleasant. 

Beadcs these several advantages which 
rise from hope, there is another which is 
n<aie of the least, and that is, its great 
efficacy in preserving us from setting too 
high a value on present enjoyments. The 
saying of Cxsar IS very well known. When 
he had given away all his estate in gratuities 
among his friends, one of them asked what 
lie had left for himself; to which that great 
man replied, ' Hope.' His natural mag- 
nanimity hindered nira from prizing what 
he was certainly possessed of, and turned 
aU his thoughts upon something more valu- 
able that he had in view. I question not 



but every reader will draw a moral from 
this story, and apply it to himself without 
my direction. 

The old story of Pandora's box (which 
many of the learned believe was formed 
among the heathens upon the tradition of 
the f^l of man) shows us how deplorable a' 
state they thou|;ht the present life, without 
hope. To set forth the utmost condition of 
misery, they tell us, that oiff forefather, 
according to the pagan theology, had a 
great vessel presented him bv "Pandora. 
Upon his lifting up the lid of it, says the 
fable, there flew out all the calamities and 
distempers incident to men, from which, 
till that time, th^ had been altogether 
exempt, Hope, who had been enclosed in 
the cup with so much bad company, in- 
stead of flying off with the rest, stuck so 
close to the lid of it, that it was ^ut down 
upon her. 

I shall make but two reflections upon 
what I have hitherto sdd. Krst, that no 
kind of life is so happy as that which is full 
of hope, especially wiien the hope is well 
grounded, and when the object of it is of an 
exalted kind, and In its nature proper to 
make the person happy who enjoys it. This 
proportion must be very evident to those 
who consider how few are the present en- 
joyments of the most happy man, and how 
insufficient to give him an entire satisfaction 
and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, that a reli- 
gious life is tliat which most abounds m a 
well-grounded hope, and such a one as is 
fixed on objects that are capable of mating 
us entirely happy. This hope in a religious 
man is much more sure and certdn than 
the hope of any temporal blessing, as it is 
strengthened not only by reason, but by 
faith. It has at the same time its eye per- 
petually fixed on that state, which implies 
in the very notion of it the most full and 
complete happiness. 

I have before shown how the influence oi 
hope in general sweetens life, and makes 
our present condition supportable, if not 
pleaang; but a religious hope has still 
greater advantages. It does not only bear 
up the mind under her sufferings, but makes 
her rejoice in them, as they may he the in- 
struments of procuring her the great and 
ultimate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has hkewise this advan- 
tage above any other kind of hope, that it 
■" able to revive the dying man, and to fill 

s mind not only with secret comfort and 
refreshment, but sometimes with rapture 
and transpoi-L He triumphs in his agonies, 
whilst the soul springs forward with delight 
to the great object which she has always 
had in view, and leaves the body with an 
expectation of being reunited to her in a 



I shall c- 

emphatical expressions of a lively hope, 
which the psalmist made use of in the midst 
of tiiose dangers and adverMties which sut- 
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(oanded him; for tlie following passa^ had 
its present and personal, as well as its fu- 
ture and prophetic sense. ' I have set the 
liOrd always Defore me. Because he is at 
my right hand I shall not be moved. There- 
fore my heart is glad, and my glory re- 
ioiceth. Mj" flesh also shall rest in hope. 
For thou wile not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to 
see cormptioQ, Thou wilt show me the 
j)ath of life. In thy presence is fulness of 
joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures 
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TbJB onl; Eolsco bis haii fortimo sends Drfim. 

I BECEivED some time ago a proposal, 
which had a preface to it, wherein the au- 
thor discoursed at large of the innumerable 
objects of charity in a nation, and admo- 
ni^ed the rich, who were afflicted with 
any distemper of body, particularly to re- 
gard the poor in the same species of afflic- 
tion, and confine their tenderness to tUem, 
ance it is impossible to assist all who are 
presented to them. The proposer bad been 
relieved from a malady m his eyes by an 
operation performed by Sir William Read, 
and, being a man of condition, had taken a 
resolution to maintain three poor blind men 
during their lives, in gratitude for that great 
blessing. This misfortune is so very great 
and unrrequent, that one would thint an 
establishment for all the poor under it, 
might be easily accomplished, with the ad- 
dition of a very few others to those wealthy 
who are in the same calamity. However, 
the thought of the proposer arose from a 
very good motive; and the parcelling of 
ourselves out, as called to particular acts 
of beneficence, would be a pretty cement 
of society and virtue. It is the ordinary 
"foundation for men's holding a commerce 
with each other, imd becoming familiar, 
that they agree in the same sort of plea- 
sure; and sure it may also be some reason 
for amity, that they are under one com- 
mon distress. If all the rich who are lame 
with the gout, from a life of ease, pleasure, 
and luxury, would help those few who 
have it without a previous life of pleasure, 
and add a few of such laborious men, who 
ai-e become lame from unhappy blows, 
falls, or other acddents of age or sickness; I 
say, would such gouty persons administer 
to the necesaties oT men disabled like them- 
selves, the consciousness of such a behaviour 
would be the best julep, corral, and ano- 
dyne, in the feverish, faint, and tormenting 
vicissitudes of that miserable distemper. 
The same may be said of all other, both 
bodily and intellectual evils. These classes 
of charity would certainly bring down bless- 
inja upon an age and people; and if men 



' were not p tnfi d w h the love of this 
world, ag t all n f the commerce 
which o gl t t b n g them, it would 
not be an un as n bl b Q for a poor man 
in the ag nj f p gg avatcd by want 

and povert) , t draw p a ack alderman 
after this form: 

• Mr. Basil Plenty, — Sir, you have the 
gout and stone, with sixty thousand pounds 
sterling; I have the gout and stone, not 
worth one farthing; I shall pray for you, 
and deareyouwouldpay the bearer twenty 
shillings, for value received from, sir, your 
humble servant, 

•LAZARUS HOPEFUL. 

'Cripplegatc, August 29, 171%' 

' The reader's own imagination will sug 
gest to him the reasonableness of such cor 
respondences, and diversify them into a 
thousand forms; but I shall close this as I 
began upon the subject of blindness. The 
following letter seems to be written by a 
man of learning, who is returned to his 
study, after a suspense of ability to do sa 
The benefit he reports himself to have 
received, may well claim the handsomest 
encomium he can give the operator. 

'Mr. Spectator, — Ruminating lately 
on your admirable discourses on the Plea- 
sures of the Ima^nation, I began to consi- 
der to which of our senses we are obliged 
for the greatest and most important share 
of those pleasures; and I soon concluded 
that it was to the wght. That is the sove- 
reign of the senses, and mother of all the 
arts and sciences, that have refined the 
rudeness of the uncultivated mind to a po- 
liteness that distinguishes the fine spirits 
from the barbarous fi-o at of the great vul- 
gar and the small. The dght is the oblig- 
ing benefactress that bestows on us the 
most transporting sensations that we have 
from tiie various and wonderful products 
of nature. To the sight we owe the amaz- 
ing discoveries of the height, magnitude, 
ana motion of the planets, their several re- 
volutions about their common centre of 
light, heat and motion, the sun. The sight 
travels yet farther to the fixed stars, and 
furnishes the understanding with solid rea- 
sons to prove, that each of them is a sun, 
moving on its own axis, in the centre of its 
own vortex, or turbillion, and performing 
the same offices to its dependant planets 
that our glorious sun does to this. But the 
inquiries of the sight will not be stopped 
here, but make their progress through the 
immense expanse to the Milky Way, and 
there divide the blended fires of the galaxy 
into infinite and different worlds, made up 
of distinct suns, and thdr peculiar etjulpa^ 
of planets, till, unable to pursue this tr&ik. 
any farther, it deputes the imagination to 
go on to new discoveries, till it fill the un- 
Bcundless space with endless worlds. 

'The sight informs the statuary's chisel 
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■with power to gh" oreath to lifeless brass 
and marble, and the punter's pencil to 
swell the flat canvass with moving figures 
actuated by imaginary souls. Music I 
deed may plead another original, since J 
bal, by the different falls of his hammer .__ 
the anvil, discovered by the ear Oie first 
rude music that pleasid the ante^luvian 
fathers; but then the sight has not only re- 
duced those wilder sou^s into artful order 



the help of sound. To the sight we owe 
not only all the discoveries of philosophy, 
but all the divine imagery of poetiy that 
transports the intelligent reader of Ho 
Milton, and Virgil. 

' As the rfght has polished the ivori , 
does it supply us with the most grateful and 
ksting pleasure. Let love, let friendship, 
paternal affection, filial piety, and conjugal 
duty, declare tlie joys the sight bestows on 
a meeting after absence. But it would be 
endless to enumerate all the pleasures and 
advantages of sight; every one that has it, 
every hour he makes use of it, finds them, 
feels them, enjoys them. 

'Thus, as our greatest pleasures and 
knowledge are derived from the sight, so 
has Providence been more curious in the 
tbrmation of its seat, the eye, than of the 
organs of the other senses. That stupen- 
dous machine is composed, in a wonderful 
manner, of muscles, membranes, and hu- 

— r. _.. e admirably directed 

" -■-■'-- of the hu- 

., ^— ; the rays 

... . regularly refracted by their figure; the 
black rinmg of the sclerotes effectually pre- 
vents their b^ng confounded by reflection. 
It is wonderful indeed to consider how 
many objects the eye is fitted to take in 
once, and successively in an instant, and 
the same time to make a judgment of their 
position, figure, or colour. It watches against 
our dangers, guides our steps, and lets in all 
the visible objects, whose beauty and variety 
instruct and delight, 

' The pleasures and advantages of sight 
being so great, the loss must be very griev- 
ous; of which Milton, fi-ora experience, 
gives the most sensible idea, both in the 
third book of his Paradise Lost, and in his 
Samson Agonistes. 

' To light, in the former: 

And (eti thy sov^tgn vilal lamp; but thou 



'And a little after: 



'Again, in Samson Agonis 



SrareDhalflEoom'lollve.'deHa more thon half: 

Irrecoverably dark^ total eclipse, 
Wlthaul nil hopes of dgy." 

'The enjoyment of sight then being sn 
great a blessing, and the loss of it so terri- 
ble an evil, how excellent and valuable i* 
the skill trf that artist which can restore 
the former, and redress the latter I My 
frequent perusal of the advertisements in 
the public newspapers (generally the most 
agreeable entertdnment they afford,) has 
preseiited me with many and various bene- 
fits of this kind done to my countrymen by 
that skilful artist. Dr. Grant, her majesty s 
oculist extraordinary, whose happy hand 
has brought and restored to sight several 
hundreds in less than four years. Many 
have received sight by his means who came 
blind from their mother's womb, as in the 
famous instance-oi Jones of Newington. I 
myself have been cured by him of a weak- 
ness in my eyes next to blindness, and am 
ready to believe any thing that is reported 
of his ability this way; and know that many 
who could not purchase his assistance witti 
money, have enjoyed it from his charit}'. 
But a list of particulars would swell my 
letter beyond its bounds: ,what I have said 
bdng sufficient to comfort those who are 
in the like distress, since they may con- 
ceive hopes of bang no longer miserable in 
this kind, while there is yet alive so able 
an oculist as Dr. Grant. I am the Spec- 
tator's humble servant, 

~ 'PHILANTHROPUS.' 
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■at gown should wear. 



' To the Sfteclator. 

Sir, — I am now in the counti'y, and 

employ most of my time in reading, or 

thinking upon what I have read. Your pa- 

onstantly down to me, and it 

much, that Ifindmytiioughts 

your way: and I recommend to yWl 



seem to take in their imperfections: I 
think one may call it glorying in their in-- 
sufficiencv. A cert^ great author is rf 
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n talents and great qualificalions. 
They are generally professtag an inuidi- 
cious neglect of dancing, fencing, and rimng, 
as also an unjust contempt for travelling, 
and the modern languages; as for their part, 
they say, they never valued or troubled tlfcir 
heads about them. This panegyrical sat' 
on themselves certainly is worthy of yc 
animadveraon, I have known one of tiit_ . 
gentlemen think himself obliged to foi^t 
the day of an appointment, and sometimes 
even that you spoke to him; and when you 
see 'em, they hope you '11 pardon 'em, for 
they have the worst memory in the world. 
One of 'em started np t'other day in some 
confusion, and said, "Now I think on't, I 
am to meet Mr, Mortmain, the attorney, 
about some business, but whether it is to- 
day or to-morrow, faith I can't tell." Now, 
to my certain knowledge, he knew his time 
to a moment, and was there accor^ngly. 
These forgetful persons have, to heighten 
their crime, generally the best memories 
of any people, as I have found out by their 
remembermg sometimes through inadvert- 
ency. Two or three of 'em that I know, 
can say most of our modem tragedies by 
heart, I asked a gentleman the other day, 
that is famous for a good carver, (at which 
acquisition he is out of countenance, imagin- 
ing it may detract from some of his more 
essential qoalifications,) to help me to some- 
thing that was near him; but he excused 
himself, and blushing told me, "Of all 
things he could never carve in his Ufe;" 
though it can be proved upon him that he 
cuts up, disjoints, and uncases with incom- 
parable dexterity. I would not be under- 
stood as if I thought it laudable for a man 
of quality and fortune to rival tlie acquisi- 
tions of artificers, and endeavour to excel 
j!i little handy qualities; no, 1 argue only 
against bring ashamed of what is really 
prdse-worthy. As these pretences to ui- 
genuity show themselves several ways, you 
will often see a man of this temper ashamed 
CO be clean, and setting up for -vrit, only from 
negligence in his habit Now I am upon 
this head, I cannot help observing also upon 
a very diffei-ent folly proceeding from the 
same cause. As these above-mentioned 
arise from aifecting an equality with men 
of greater talents, from having the same 
faults, there are others that would come at 
a parallel with those above them, by pos- 
sessing little advantages which they want, 
I heard a young man not long ago, who has 
sense, comfort himself in his ignorance of 
Greek, Hebrew, and the Orientals: at the 
same time that he published lus aver- 
sion ti> those languages, he said that the 



though, at the same time, I know he lan- 
guishes and rephies he is not master of 
them himself. Whenever I take any of 
these fine persons thus detracting from what 
they do not understand, I tell them I will 
complain to you; and say I am sure you will 
not allow it an exception against a Uiing, 
that he who contemns it is an ignorant m 
it, I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
•S. T.' 
'Mr. Spectator, — lamamanof a very 
good estate, and am honourably in love. 
I hope you will allow, when the ultimate 
purpose is honest, there may he, without 
trespass against innocence, some toying by 
the way. People of condition are perhaps 
too distant and formal on those occasions; 
but however that is, I am to confess to you 
that I have writ some verses to atone for 
my offence. You professed authors are a 
little severe upon us, who write' hke gen- 
tlemen ! but if you are a friend to love, you 
will insert my poem. You cannot imagine 
how much service it would do me with my 
fair one, as weU as reputation mth all my 
friends, to have something of mine in the 
" — tator. My crime was, that I snatchetJ 
s, and my poetical excuse as follows' 



re they impaired in et 



•la! 



'Aug. 23,1712. 
Sir, — Having a littie time upon my 
hands, I could not think of bestowing it 
better, than in writing an epistle to the 
Spectator, which 1 now do, and am, sir, 
your humble servant, BOB SHORT. 

P. S, If you approve of my style, I am 
likely enough to become your correspond- 
ent. I desire your opinion of it. I design it 
for that way of writing called by the ludi. 
" ' T. 



clous "the familiar 
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Rude, nistie, and inelegant, 
'Mr. Spectator, — Being of the number 
of those that have lately retired from the 
centre of buaness and pleasure, my uneasi- 
ness in the country where 1 am, arises 
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rather from the aodety than the solitude of 
it. To be obliged to receive and return 
visits from and to a circle of neighbours, 
who, through diveratj' of age or inclina- 
tions, can neither be entertaining nor ser- 
viceable to us, is a vile loss of time, and a 
, slavery from which a man should deliver 
himself, if posable:forwhy mustllose the 
remaining part of my life, because they 
have thrown away the former part of 
theirs? It is to me an insupporta.ble afflic- 
tion, to be tormented with the narrations 
of a set of people, who are warm in their 
expressions of the quick relish of that plea- 
sure which their dogs and horses have a 
more delicate taste of, I do also in my 
heart detest and abhor that damnable doc- 
trine and position of the necessity of a 
bumper, though to one's own toast; for 
though it be pretended that these deep po- 
tations are used only to inspire gayety, they 
certainly drown that cheerfumess which 
rfould survive a moderate circulation. If 
at these meetings it were left to every 
stranger either to fill his glass according to 
his own inclination, or to make Ms retreat 
when he finds he has been sufficiently obe- 
dient to that of others, these entertainments 
would be governed with more good sense, 
and consequently with more good-breeding, 
than at present they are. Indeed, where 
any of the guests are known to measure 
their fame or pleasure by their glass, 
proper exhortations might be used to these 
to push their fortunes in this soi-t of reputa- 
tion; 'bnt, where it is tvnseasonably insisted 
on to a modest stranger, this drench may 
be said to be swallowed with the same ne- 
cessity, as if it had been tendered in the horn 
for that purpose, with this aggravating 
circumstance, that distresses the enter- 
tdner's guest in the same degree as it re- 
lieves his horses. 

'To attend without impatience an ac- 
count of five-barred gates, double ditches, 
and preciinces, and to survey the orator 
with desiring eyes, is to me extremely cUf- 
ficult, but absolutely necessary, to be upon 
tolerable terms mth him: but then the oc- 
casional bursting out into laughter, is of all 
other accomplishments the most requisite, 
I confess at present I have not that com- 
mand of these convulaons as is necessarj 
to be good company; therefore I beg you 
would publish this letter, and let me be 
known all at once for a queer fellow and 
avoided. It is monstrous to me, that we 
who are given to reading and calm conver- 
sation should ever be visited by these roar- 
ers: but they think they themselves, as 
ndghbours, may come into our rooms with 
the same right that they and their dogs 
hunt in our groimds, 

' Your institution of clubs I have always 
admired, in which you constantly endea- 
voured the union of the metaphoncally de- 
funct, that is, such as are neither serviceable 
to the busy and entevpriMng part of r 
kind, nor entertaiiung to the retired and 



speculative. There should certainly, there 
fore, in each country, be established a club 
of the persons whose conversations I have 
described, who for thdr own private, as 
also public emolument, should exclude, 
and be excluded, all other society. Their 
attire, should be the same with their hunts- 
men's, and none should he admitted into 
this green conversation piece, except he 
had broke his collar-bone thrice. A broken 
rib or two might also admit a man with- 
out the least opposition. The [iresident 
must necessarily have broken his neck, 
and have been taken up dead ince or twice : 
for the more miums this brotherhood shall 
have met with, the easier will their con- 
versation flow and keep up; and when any 
one of these vigorous invalids had finished 
his narration of the collai'-bone, this natu 
rally would introduce the history of the 
ribs. Besides, the different circumstances 
of their falls and fractures would help to 
prolong and cUvevsify their relations. There 
should also he another club of such men 
who have not succeeded so well in maim- 
ing themselves, but are however in tht 
constant pursmt of these accomplishments. 
I would By no means be suspected, by what 
I have said, to traduce in general the body 
of fox-hunters; for whilst I look upon a 
reasonable c t fi 11 p 1 ft 
of dogs by w f pi re 
r sh II 1 y ml 



; Fbn~ 



nofi 



m t wth 



' But the m 
others I hav 
hood, has be 
travellers, wh h 1 k d and 

manners, and ha\e passed through France 
and Italy witli the same observation tha' 
the carriers and the stage-coachmen do 
through Great Britain; that is, thdr stops 
and stages have been regulated according 
to the liquor they have met with in their 
passage. They indeed remember the names 
of atiundance of places, with the particular 
fineries of certain churches; but their dis- 
tinguishing mark is cert^n prettinesses 
of fordgn languages, the meaning of which 
they could have better expressed in their 
own. The entertdnment of these fine 
observers Shakspeare has described to 
consist 

" Tn takiiT? of the Alps and ApponuineH 
Tao Pji-enean, and iba rifer Po :" 
' and then concludes with a sigh : 
"Now this ia woTBhlpM socielyl" 

• I would not be thought in all this to 
hate such honest creatures as dogs; I am 
only unhappy that I cannot partake m thdr 
diversions. But I love them so well, as 
dogs, that I often go with my pockets stuff- 
ed with bread to dispense my favours, or 
make my way through them at neighbours' 
houses. There is in particular a young 
hound of great expectation, vivacity, and 
enterprise, that attends my flights wher- 
ever he spies me. This creature observe* 
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my countenance Mid behaves himself ac- 
cordingly. His mirth, his frolic, and joy, 
upon the sight of nie has been observed, 
and I have been gravel)' desired not to en- 
courage him so much, for it spoils his parts; 
but I think he shows them sufficiently ' 
the several boKiidtags, friskings, and scou 
ings, when he makes liis court to mej but I 
foresee in a little time he and I must keep 
company with one another only, for we 
fit for no other in these parts. Having _._ 
formed you how 1 do pass my time hi the 
country where I am, 1 must proceed ■ - - -" 
you how I would pass it, had I such 
tune as would put me above the observance 
of ceremony and custorat 

' My scheme of a country life then should 
tic as follows. As I am happy in three or 
four very agreeable friends, these I would 
constMitly have with me; and the freedom 
we took with one another at school and the 
university, we would maint^un and exert 
upon all occasions with great courage. 
There should be certdn hours of the daj 
to be employed in reading, during whici 
time it should be impossible for any one of 
us to enter the others chamber, unless by 
itorm. After this we would communicate 
■Jie trash or treasure we had met with, 
with our own reflections upon the matter; 
ihe lustness of which we would controvert 
with good-humoured warmth, and never 
ipareone another out of that complaisant 
opirit of conversation, which makes others 
AtSiTTa and deny the same matter in a quar- 
ler of an hour. If any of the ndghbouring 
gentlemen, not of our turn, should take it 
in their' heads to visit me, I should look 
upon these persons in the 
mies to my particular si 
as ever the French were ■ 
lie, and I would be at a: 
in spies to observe thar 
ever I should be surprised with a visit, a: 
I hate drinking, I would be brisk in swill- 
ing bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is 
better t(> trouble others with my imperii' 
nence, than to bs troubled myself with 
th'irs. Tiie iiecesdty of an infirmary 
makes "ae ireso!ve to fall into that project; 
anil as we should be but five, the terrors of 
■in mvoluntary separation, which our num- 
ber cannot so well admit of, would make us 
txert ourselves in oppOMtion to all the par- 
ticulars mentioned in your institution of 
that equitable confinement. This my way 
of life I know would subject me to the 
imputation of a morose, covetous, and sin- 
gular fellow. These and all other hard 
words, with all manner of insipid jests, and 
ill other reproach, would be matter of 
mirth to'me and my friends; heades, I 
would deitroy the application of the epi- 
Jiets morose and covetous, hy a yearly 
jelief of ray undeservedly necessitous nagh- 
oours, and by treating my friends and do- 
mestics with, a humanity that should ex- 
press the obligation to lie rather on my 
side; and as for the word singular 1 waff 
Vou 11. 29 



humble servant. 



le degree ene- 
ate of happiness, 
tothat of thepub- 
n annual expense 
When- 



_. _ampbell,* the dumb 

. forthey toldmethatthatwaschiefly 
what brought them to town, having hearil 
wonders ot him in Essex. I who always 
wanted fdth in matters of that kind, was 
lly prevEuled on to go; but, lest they 
should take it ill, I went with them ; when, 

my surprise, Mr. Campbell related all 
their past life; in short, had he not been 
prevented, such a discovery would have 
come out as would have ruined the next 
desirni of their coming to town, viz. buying 
wedding clothes. Our names — though he 
never heard of us before — and we endea- 
voured to conceal — were as familiar to hun 

to ourselves. To be sure, Mr. Specta- 
tor, he is a very learned and wise man. 
Being impatient to know my fortune, hav- 
ing paid my respects in a iamlly Jacobus, 
he told me, after his manner, among seve- 
ral other things, that in a year and nine 
months I should fall ill of a fever, be given 
over bjf my physicians, but should with 
much difficulty recover; that, the first time 
1 took the air aftenvards, I should be ad- 
dressed to by a young gcnfleman of a plen- 
tiful fortune, good sense, and a generous 
spirit, Mr. Spectator, he is the purest 
man in the world, for all he said is come to 

riss, and I am the happiest she in Kent. 
have been in quest of Mr, Campbell these 
three months, and cannot find him out. 
Now, hearing you are a dumb man too, I 
Oiought you might correspond, and be able 
•o tdl me something) for I think myself 
highly obliged to make his fortune, as he 
has mine. It is very possible your wor- 
ship, who has spies all over this towji, can 
inform me how to send to him. If you can, 
I beseech you be as speedy as possible, and 
you will highly oblige your constant reader 
and admirer, 

'DULCIBELLA THANKLEY," 
Ordered, That the inspector I employ 
about wonders, inquire at the Golden-Lion^ 
opposite to the Half-Moon tavern in Drury- 
lane, into the merits of this ^ent sage, and 
report accordingly. T, 
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thing that in itself has neither mensure nor ron- 

is an old observation, which has been 
made of politicians who would rather in- 
gratiate themselves with their sovereign, 
than promote his real service, that they 
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accommodate thcii- counsels to his inclina- 
ticms, unl aavise him to such actions onlj' 
as his hua.i't is naturally set upon. Thf 
privy counsellor of one in love must ob- 
serve the same conduct, unless he would 
forfeit the friendship of the persraiwho de- 
ares his advice. I have known several 
odd cases of this nature. Hipparchi 
^oing to marry a common woman, but be- 
ing resolved to do nothing without the 
advice of his friend Philander, he consult- 
ed him upon the occasion. Philander told 
him his mind freely, and represented his 
mistress to him in such strong colours, that 
the next morning he received a challenge 
for his pains, and before twelve o'clodt 
was run through the body by the man who 
had asked his advice. Celia was more 

Erudent on the like occasion. She desired 
eonilla to give her opinion freely upon the 
young fellow who made his addresses to 
her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her, with 
great frankness, that she looked upon him 
as one of the most worthless — Celia, fore- 
seeing what a. character she was to expect, 
begged her not to go on, for that she had 
been privately married to him above 
formight. The truth of it is, awoman st_ 
dom asks advice before she has bought her 
wedding clothes. When she has made her 
own choice, for form's sake, she sends 
fonpe (f elire to ner friends. 

If we look into the secret springs an 
motives that set people at wort on these 
occaMons, and put them upon asking ad- 
vice which they never intend to take; 1 
look upon it to be none of the least, that 
they are incapable of keeping 
whjch is so very pleasing to them. A girl 
longs to tell her confidant that she hopes to 
bemarriedin a little time; %nd, in order to 
talk of the pretty fellow that dwells so 
much in her thoughts, asks her very 
gravely, what she would advise her to do 
m a case of so much difficulty. Why else 
should Mehssa, who had not a thousarid 
pounds in the world, go into every quarter 
of the town to ask her acquaintance, whe- 
ther they would advise her to take Tom 
Townly, that made his addresses to her 
with an estate of five thousand a year. It 
IS very pleasant, on this occaaon, to hear 
the lady propose her doubts, and to see the 
pains she is at to get over them. 

I must not here omit a practice which is 
in use among the vainer part of our sex, 
who will often ask a friend s advice in rela- 
tion to a fortune whom they are never 
like to come at. Will Honeycomb, who is 
now on the verge of threescore, took me 
aside not long since, and asked me in his 
moat serious look, whether I would advise 
my lady Betty Single, who. 



upon so strange a question; upon which h« 
immediately gave me an inventory of her 
jewels and estate, adding, that he was re- 
solved to do nothing in a matter of such con- 
sequence without my approbation. Finding 
he would have an answer, I told him if he 
could get the lady's consent, he had mine. 
This is about the tenth match, which, to 
my knowledge. Will has consulted his 
friends upon, without ever opening his 
mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by 
the following letter, which comes to me 
from some notable young female scribe, 
who, by Uie contents of it, seems to have 
carried^ matters so far, that she is ripe for 
asking advice: but as I would not lose her 
good will, nor forfeit the reputation "which 
I have with her for wisdom, I shall only 
communicate the letter to the public, with- 
out returning any answer to it. 

•Mh. Spectatoh, — Now, sir, the thing 
is this; Mr. Shapely is the prettiest gen- 
tleman about town. He is very tall, but 
not too tall n«ther. He dances like an 
angel. His mouth is made I do not know 
how, but it is the prettiest that I ever saw 
■" my life. He is always laughing, for he 
B an infinite deal of wit. If you did but 
; how he rolls his stockings! He has a 
thousand pretty fancies, and I am sure, if 
"ou saw him, you would like him. He is 
very good scholar, and can talk Latin as 
ist as English, I wish you could but see 
him dance. Now you must understand, 
poor Mr, Shapely has no estate; but how 
can he help that, you know.' And yet my 
friends are so unreasonable as to be always 
teasing me about him, because he has no 
estate; but I am sure he has what is better 
than an estate; forhe is a good-natured, in- 
genious, modest, ciril, tall, well-bred, hand- 
some man; and I am obliged to him for his 
civilities ever since I saw him, I forgot to 
tell you that he has black eyes, and looks 
upon me now and then as if he had tears in 
them. And yet my friends are so unrea- 
sonable; that they would have me be un- 
civil to him. I have a good portion which 
they cannot hinder me of, and I shall be 
fourteen on the 29th day of August next, and 
therefore willing to setUe in the world 
.. soon as I can, and so is Mr. Shapely. 
But every body I advise with here is poor 
Mr. Shapely's enemy. I desire therefore 
you win gi /e me your advice, for I know 
you are a wise man; and if you advise me 
well, I am resolved to follow it I heartily 
wish you could see him dance; and am, rfr, 
your most humble servant, B, D, 

'He loves your Spectators mightily.' C. 
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written with regularity and method, and 
others that run out into the wildness of 
those compositions which eo by the name 
of essays. As for the first, f have the whole 
scheme of the discourse in mj' mind before 
X net pen to paper. In the other kind of 
writing it is sufficient that I have several 
thoughts on a subject, without troubling 
-nyself tc range them in such order, that 
fhey may seem to grow out of one another, 
and be disposed under the proper heads- 
Seneca and Montaigne^ are patterns for 
writing in this last kind, asTully and Aris- 
totle excel in the other. When I read ar 
author of genius who writes without me- 
thod, I fancy myself in a wood that abounds 
with a great man^ noble objects, risuiE 
among another m the greatest conf 
and disorder. When I read a methodical 
discourse, I am in a regular plantation, and 
can place myself in its several centres, so 
as to tate a view of all the lines and walks 
that are struck from them. You may ram- 
ble in the one a whole day together, and 
every moment discover something or other 
'hat is new to you; but when you have 
done, you will have but a confused, imper- 
fect notion of the place: in the other your 
eye commands the whole prospect, and 
gives you such an idea of it as is not easily 
worn out of the memory. 

Irregularity and want of method are only 
supportable in men of great learning or ge- 
nius, who are often too full to be exact, and 
(hereftire choose to throw down thdr pearls 
in heaps before the reader, rather than be 
at the pains of stringing them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both 
in respect to the writer and the reader. In 
regard to the fii-st, it is a great help to his 
invention. When a man has planned his 
discourse, he finds a great many thoughts 
rising out of every head, that do not offer 
themselves upon the general survey of a 
subject. His thoughts are at the same time 
more intelligible, and better discover their 
drift and meaning, when they are placed 
in their proper lights, and follow one an- 
other in a regular series, than when they 
are thrown together without order and con- 
nexion. There is always an obscurity in 
confusion; and the same sentence that would 
have enlightened the reader in one part 
of 3 discourse, perplexes him in another, 
For the same reason, likewise, every 
thought in a methodical discourse shows 
itself in its greatest beauty, as the several 
figures in a piece of painting receive new 
grace from their disposition in the picture. 
The advantages cfa readerfrom a methodi- 
cal discourse are correspondent with those 
ofthewriter. He comprehends every thing 
easily, takes it in with pleasure, and retains 

Method is not less requisite in ordlnaiy 
conversation than in writing, provided a 
man would talk to make himself under- 
stood. I, who hear a thousand coffee-house 
debates every day, am very senable of this 



want of method in the thoughts of my ho- 
nest countrymen. There is not one dispute 
in ten which is managed in those schools 
of politics, where, after the three first 
sentences, the question is not entirely lost. 
Our disputants put me in mind of the scut- 
tle-fish, that when he is imable to extricate 
himself, blackens all the water about him 
until he becomes invisible. The man who 
does not know how to methodise his 
thoughts, has always to borrow a phrase 
from the Dispensary, 'a barren superfluity 
of words;' the fruit is lost amidst the exu- 
berance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent 
immethodical disputants of any that has 
fallen under my observation. Tom has 
read enough to make him very impertinent; 
his knowledge is sufficient to raise doubts, 
but not to clear them. It is a pity that he 
has so much learning, or that he has not a 
great deal more. With these qualiflcaUons 
Tom sets up for a freethinker, finds a 
great many things to blame in the constitu- 
tion of his country, and gives shrewd inti- 
mations that he does not believe anoUier 
world- In short. Puzzle is an athrist as 
much as his parts will give him leave. He 
has got about half a dozen common-place 
topics, into which he never ftuls to turn the 
conversation, whatever was the occasion 
of it. Though the matter in debate be 
about Douay or Densun, it is ten to one but 
half his discourse runs upon the unreason- 
ableness of b^try and priest-craft. This 
makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration of all 
those who have less sense than himself, 
and the contempt of all those who have 
% There is none in town whom Tom 
is so much as my friend Will Dry. 
Will, who is acquainted with Tom's logic, 
when he finds him running off the question, 
cuts him short with a " What then? We 
allow all this to be true; but what is it to 
our present purpose?" I have known Tom 
eloquent half an hour together, and triumph- 
ing, as he thought, in tiie superiority of the 
argument, when he has been nonplussed 
on a sudden by Mr. Dry's desiring him to 
tell the company what it was that he en- 
deavoured to prove. In short, Dryisaman 
of a clear methodical head, but few words, 
and gains the same advantage over Puzzle 
that a small body of regular troojis would 
— "- over a numberless undisciplined mi 
C. 
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'Sir, — [lading lately read youressa 
tKe Pleasures of the Imagination, I 

so taken with your thoughts upon som 

our English gardens, that I cannot forbear 
trotibling you with a letter upon that sub- 
ject. I am one, you must know, who am 
looked upon as a humourist in gardening-. I 
have several acres about my house which 1 
call my garden, and which a skilful ear' 
dener would not know what to call. It i: 
a confusion of kitchen and parterre, orch- 
ard and flower-garden, which lie so mixed 
and interwoven with one another, that if £ 
foreigner, who had seen nothing of our coun- 
try, should be conveyed into my garden ai 
nis first landing, he would look upon it as t 
natural wilderness, and one of tlie unculti- 
vated parts of our country. My flowers 
grow up in several parts of the gardi ' 
the greatest luxuriancy and profusior.. _ 
am so far from being fond of any particular 
one, by reason of its rarity, that if I i" ' 
- with any one in a fleld which pleases 
I give it a place in my garden. By this 
means, whl^n a stranger walks with me, he 
13 surprised to see several lai^ spots of 
ground covered with ten thousand different 
colours, and has often singled out flowers 
that he might have met with under a com- 
mon hedge, in a fleld, or in a meadow, as 
some of the greatest beauties of the place. 
The only method I observe in this particu- 
lar, is to range in the same quarter ttie 
products of the same season, that they may 
make their appearance together, and com- 
pose a picture of the greatest variety. 
There is the same irregularity in my plan- 
tations, which run into as great a wilder- 
ness as their natures wiJl permit. I take 
in none that do not naturally rejoice in the 
soil; and am pleased, when I am walking 
in a labyrinth of my own rising, not to 
know whether the next tree I shail meet 
vdth is an apple or an oak, an elm or a 
pear-tree. My kitchen has likewise its 
particular quarters assigned it; for, heM.des 
the wholesome luxury which that place 
abounds with, I have always thought a 
kitchen-garden, a move pleasant sight than 
the finest orangery or artificial green- 
house. I love to see every thing in its per- 
fection; and am more pleased to survey my 
rows oif coleworts and cabbages, with a 
thousand nameless pot-herbs, springing up 
in their full fragrancy and verdure, than to 
see the tender plants of foreign countries 
kept alive by artificial heats, or withering 
in an air and sdl that are not adapted to 
them, I must not omit, that there is afoun- 
tain rising in the upper part of my garden, 
which forms alitUe wandering rill, and ad- 
ministers to the pleasure as well as to the 
plenty of the place. I have so conducted 
it> that it visits most of my plantations; and 
have taken particular care to let it run in 
the same manner as it would do in an open 
field, so that it generally passes through 
banks of violets and primroses, plats of 
willow or other plants, that seem to be of 



producing. There is another cir- 
ice in which I am very particular, 
or, as my neighbours call me, very whimsa- 
cal: as my gaSien invites into it all the birds 
of the country, by offering them the con- 
veniency of springs and shades, solitude 
and shelter, I do not suffer any one to de- 
stroy tiidr nests in the spring, or drive 
them from their usual haunts infruit-time; 
I value my garden more for being full of 
blackbirds than cherries, and very frankly 
give them fruit fij: their songs. By this 
I have always the music of the sea- 
its perfection, and am highly de- 
lighted to see the jay or the thrush hopping 
' my walks, and shooting before my 
eyes across the several little glades and al- 
leys that I pass througb, I think there are 
as many kinds of gardening as of prietry. 
your makers of parterres and flower-gar- 
dens are epigrammatists and sonnetteers 



1 this ai 



ofbov 






iges ar 

ters. Wise and London are our heroic 
poets; and if, as a critic, 1 may single out 

fassage of their works to commend, I 
take notice of that part in the upper 
^ ien at Kensington, which was at first 
nothing but a gravel-pit. It must have 
been a fine genius for gardening that could 

thought of forming such an unsightly 
hollow into so beautiful an area, and to 
have hit the eye with so uncommon and 
agreeable a scene as that which it is now 
wrought into. To give this particular spot 
of ground the greatest effect, they have 
— •*- a very pleasing contrast; for as on 

ide of the walk you see this hollow 
basin, with its several little plantations, ly- 
ing so convenientiy under the eye of the 
beholder, on the other side of it there ap- 
pears a seeming mornit, made up of trees 
rising one higher than another, in proportion 
as they approach the centre, A spectator, 
who has not heard this account of it, would 
think this circular mount was not only a 
real one, but that it had been actudly 
scooped out of that hollow space which I 
have before mentioned. I never yet met 
with any one, who has walked in this gar- 
den, who was not struck with that part of 
it which I have here mentioned. As for 
lyself, you will find, by the account which 
have already given you, that my compo- 
sitions in gardening are altogether after 
the Pindaric manner, and run into the 
beautiful wildness of nature, without af- 
fecting the nicer elegancies of art. What I 

__. going to mention will, perhaps, 

/our attention more than any thing 
I have yet swd. I flnd that, in the dis- 
course which I spoke of at the beginning 
of my letter, you are againstfilling an Eng- 
lish garden with evergreens; and indeed I 
far of your opinion, that I can by no 

\ think the verdure of an evergreen 
comparable to that which shoots out an- 
nuallvi and clothes (lur trees in the summer 
But 1 have olien wondered that 
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those who are like myself, and love to live 
in gardens, have never thought of contriv- 
ing a winter garden, which would consist 
of such trees only as never cast their leaves, 
We have very often little snatches of sun^ 
shine and fair weather in the most uncom- 
fortable parts of the year, and have fre- 
Juently several days in November and 
anuary that are as agreeable as any in the 
finest months. At such Umes, therefore, I 
think there could not be a greater pleasure 
tjjan to walk in such a winter gaiiien as 1 
have proposed. In the summer season the 
whole country blooms, and is a kind of gar- 
deu; for jvliich reason we are not so sensi- 
ble of those beauties that at this time may 
be every where met with; but when nature 
is in her desolation, and presents us with 
nothing but bleak and barren prospects, 
there is something unspeakably cheerful in 
a spot of ground which is covered with '— — ■ 
that smile amidst all the rigour of wi 
and give us a viejv of the most gay se 
in the midst of that which is the most dead 
and melancholy. I have so far indulged 
myself in this thought, that I have set apart 
a whole acre of ground for the executing of 
it. The walls are covered with ivy instead 
of vines. The laurel, the horn-beam, and 
the holly, with many other trees and plants 
of the same nature, grow so thick in it, 
that yon cannot imagine a more lively 
scene. The glowing redness of the ber- 
ries, with which theyare hung at this time, 
vies with the verdure of thdr leaves, and 
is apt to inspire the heart of the beholder 
with that vernal delight which you have 
somewhere taken notice of In your former 
papers. It is very pleasant, at the same 
time, to see the several kinds of Ijirds re- 
tiring into this little green spot, and enjoy- 
ing themselves among the branches and 
foliage, when my great garden, which I 
nave before mentioned to you, does not af- 
ford a single leaf for their shelter. 

' You must know, »r, that I look upon 
the pleasure which we take in a garden as 
one of the most innocent delights in human 
life. A garden was the habitation of our 
first parents before the fall. It is naturally 
apt to fill the mind with calmness and ti-an- 
(juillity, and to lay all its turbulent passions 
at rest. It gives us a great insight into the 
contrivance and wisdom of Providence, and 
suggests innumerable subjects for medita- 
tion. I cannot but think the very compla- 
cency and satisfaction which a man takes in 
these works of nature to be a laudable, if 
not a viiluous, haWt of mind. For all which 
reasons I hope you will pardon the length 
of my present letter. Iam,Mr,&c.' C. 
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'Mr, Spectator, — » happened I-teiyl 



that a friend of mine, who had many thing* 
to buy for his family, would oblige me to 
walk with him to the shops. He was very 
nice in his way, and fond of having every 
thing shown; which at first made me veiy 
uneasy; but, as his humour still continued, 
the things which I had been staring at 
along with him began to fill my head, and 
led me into a set of amusing thoughts con- 
cerning them. 

' I fancied it must be very surprising to 
any one who enters into a detail of fashions 
to conwder how far the vanity of mankind 
has laid itself out in dress, what a pro- 
digious number of people it m^ntains, and 
what a circulation of money it occasions. 
Providence in this case makes use of the 
folly which we will not give up, and it be- 



fringe-makers, lace-men, tire-women, and 
number of other trades, which would be 
ieless in a ample state of nature, draw 
their subastence; thoughit is seldom seen 
that such as these are extremtely rich, be- 
cause their originSl fault of being founded, 
upon vanity keeps them jwor by the light 
inconstancy of its nature. The variableness 
of fashion turns the stream of business, 
which flows from it, now into one channel, 
and anon into another; so that the different 
sets of people sink or flourish in their turns 
by it. 

' From the shops wc retired to the tavern, 
where I found my friend express $o much 
satisfaction for the bargains he had made, 
that my moral reflections (if I had told 
them) might have passed for a reproof"; 
so I chose rather to fall in with him, 
and let the discourse run upon the use of 
fashions, 

'Here we remembered how much man 
is governed by his senses, how lively he is 
struck by the objects which appear to him 
in an agreeable manner, how much clothes 
contribute to make us agreeable objects, 
1 how much we owe it to ourselves that 
should appear so. 

We considered man as belonpng to 

.ieties; societies as formed of different 

ranks; and different ranks distinguished by 

habits, that aU proper duty or respect 

"" ight attend their appearance. 

•We took notice of several advantages 
which are met with in the occurrences of 
convereation; how the bashful man has beer 
sometimes so raised, as to express himself 
with an air of freedom when he imagines 
that his habit introduces him to company 
with a becoming manner; and agsun, how 
a fool in fine clothes shall be suddenly 
heard with attention, till he has betrayed 
himself; whereas a man of sense, appearing 
with a dress of necligence, shall be bui 
coldly received till ne be proved by time, 
and established in a character. Such things 
as these we could recollect to have hap 
pened to our own knowledKe so very often, 
that we concluded the author had his rea 
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sons, who advises his son to go in dri 
rather above his fortune than under it. 

' At last the subject seemed so conader- 
able, that it was proposed to have a re- 
pository built for fashions, as tliere are 
chambers for medals and other rarities. 
The building may be shaped as that which 
stands among the wramids, in the form of 
a woman's head. This may be r^sed upon 
pillars, whose ornaments shall bear a just 
relation to the design. Thus there may be 
an imitation of fringe carved in the base, a 
sort of appearance of lace in the frieze, and 
a representation of curling locks, with bows 
of ribband sloping over them, may fill up 
the work of the cormce. The inside may 
be divided into two apartm enta appropriated 
to each sex. The apartments may be filled 
with shelves, on which boxes are to stand 
as regularly as books in a library. These 
are to have folding doors, which, being 
opened, you are to behold a baby dressed 
out in some fashion which has flo<irished, 
and standing upon a pedestal, where the 
time of its reign is marked down. For its 
farther regulation, let if be ordered, that 
every one who invents a fashion shall bring 
in his box, whose front he may at pleasure 
have either worked or painted with some 
amorous or gay device, that, like books 
with gUded leaves and covers, it may the 
sooner draw the eyes of the beholders. 
And to the end that these may be preserved 
with all due care, let there be a keeper ap- 
pointed, who shall be a gentleman qualified 
with a competent knowledge in clothes; so 
that by this means the place will be a com- 
fortable support for some beau who has 
spent his estate in dressing. 

• The reasons offered, Sj which we ex- 
pected to gain the approbation of the public, 
were as follows: — 

' First, That every one who is consider- 
able enough to be a mode, and has any im- 
perfection of nature or chance, which it is 
possible to hide by the advantage of clothes, 
may, by coming to this repoatory, be fur- 
nished herself, and furnish al! who are 
under the same misfortune, with the most 
agreeable manner of conceding it ; and that, 
on the other side, every one, who has any 
beauty in face or shape, may also be fur- 
nished with the most agreeable manner of 
showing it, 

'Secondly, That whereas some of our 
young gentlemen who travel, ^ve us great 



E reject of this nature may be - ._ 
eep them at home; which is in effect the 
seeping of so much money in the kingdom. 
And perhaps the balance of fashion in 
Europe, which now leans upon the side of 
France, may be so altered for the future, 
•-hat it may becomeas common with French- 
men to come to England for their finishing 
stroke of Dreeding, as it has been for Eng- 
lishmen to go to France for it, 
'Tlurdly, Whereas several great scho- 



lars, who might have bevn otherwise useful 
to the world, have spent their time in study- 
ing to describe the dresses of the ancients 
from dark hints, which they are fain to 
interpret and support with much learning; 
it wiU from henceforth happen that they 
shall be freed from the trouble, and the 
world from useless volumes. This project 
will be a registry, to which posterity may 
have recourse, for the clearing such obscure 
passages as tend that way in authors; and 
therefore we shall not for the ftiture submit 
ourselves to the learning of etymology, 
which might persuade the age to come that 
the farthingale was worn for cheapness, or 
the furbelow for warmth. 

' Fourthly, Whereas they, who arc old 
themselves, have often a way of railing at 
the extravagance of youth, and the whole 
age in which their children live; it is hoped 
that this ill-humour will be much sup- 

Siressed, when we can have recourse to the 
asWons of their times, produce them in 
our vindication, and be able fo show, that 
it might have been as expensive in queen 
Elizalieth's time only to wash and quiH a 
ruff, as it is now to bay cravats or neck 
handkerchiefe. 

• We desire also to have it taken notice 
of, that because we would show a particular 
respect to foreigners, which may induce 
them to perfect their breeding here in a 
knowledge which is very proper for pretty 
gentlemen, we have conceived the motto 
for the house in the learned langaage. 
There is to be a picture over the door, with 
a looking-glass and a dressing chair in the 
middle of it; then on one side are to be 
seen, above one another, patch-boxes, pin- 
cushions, and little bottles; on the other, 
Eowder-bags, puffs, combs, and brushes; 
;yond these, swords with fine knots, whose 
points are hidden, and fans almost closed, 
with the handles downward, are to stand 
out interchangeably from the sides, unti! 
they meet at the top, and foi-m a semicircle 
over the rest of the figures: beneath all. 
the writing is to run in this pretty sounding 

" AfleBte, Oquolituol sunl.Veneres, Giaii»,Cupiatiie3. 



' Your most humble servant, 

•A. B.' 

The proposal of my correspondent I can- 

...it but look upon as an ingenious method 

of placing persons (whose parts make them 

Itious to exert themselves in frivolous 



board M directors of the fashionable society; 
and, because it is a matter of too much 
w«ght for a private mar to determine 
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tilone, 1 should be highly obliged to my 
correspondents if they would give in lists rf 
persons qualified for this trust. If the chief 
coffee-houses, the conversations cf which 
places are carried on hy persons, each of 
whom has his little number of followers 
and admirers, would name from among 
themselves two or three to be inserted, they 
should be put up with great fdthfulness. 
Old beaus are to be represented in the first 
place; but as that sect, with relation to 
dress, is almost extinct, it will, I fear, be 
absolutely necessary to take in all time- 
servers, properly so deemed; that is, such 
as, without any conviction of conscience, or 
view of interest, change with Uie world, 
and that merely from a terror of bdng out 
of fashion. Such also, who from facility of 
temper, and too much obsequiousness, are 
vicious agwnst their will, and follow leaders 
whom they do not approve, for want of 
courage to go their own way, are capable 
persons for this superintendency. Those 
who are loth to grow old, or would do a 
thing contrary to the course and order 
things, out of fondness to be in fashion, a_ , 
proper candidates. To conclude, those who 
are m fashion without apparent merit, must 
be supposed to have latent qualities, which 
would appear in a post of direction; and 
therefore are to be regarded in forming 
these lists. Any who shall be pleased ac- 
cording to these, or what farther qualifica- 
tions may occur to himself, tosendalist, is 
de^red to do it within fourteen days from 
this date. 

N. B. The place of the physician to this 
society, according to the last mentioned 
qualification, is already engaged. T. 
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Many are the epistles I every day receive 
from husbands who complin of vanity, 
pride, but, above all, ill-nature in their 
wives. I cannot tell how it is, but I think 
I see m all their letters that the cause of 
their uneasiness is in themselves; and indeed 
I have hardly ever observed the married 
condition unhappy, but for want of judg- 
ment or temper m the man. The truth is, 
we generally mate love in a style and with 
sentiments very unfit for ordinary hfe: they 
are half theatrical and half romantic By 
this means we raise our imaginations to 
what is not to be expected in human life; 
and, because we did not beforehand think 
of the creature we are enamoured of, as 
subject to dishonour, age, sicJaiess, im- 
patience, or suUenness, but altogethr- — 



particular imperfection, or defect. 

I take it to be a nde, proper to be ob- 
served in all occurrences of life, but more 



especially in the domestic, or matrimonial 
part of it, to preserve always a disposition 
to he pleased. This cannot be supported 
but by considering things in their right 
light, and as Nature has formed themj and 
not as our own fancies or appetites would 
have them. He then who took a young 
lady to his bed, with no other considera- 
tion than the expectation of scenes of dal- 
liance, and thought of her (as I said before) 
only as she was to administer to the grati- 
fication of desire; as that desire flags, will, 
without her fault, think her charms and 
her merit abated: from hence must follow 
indifference, dislike, peevishness, and rage. 
But the man who brings his reason to sup- 
port his passion, and beholds what he lovea 
as liable to all the calamities of human life, 
both in body and mind, and even at the 
best what must bring upon him new cares, 
and new relations; such a lover, I say, mil 
form himself accordingly, and adapt his 
mind to the nature of lus circumstances. 
This latter person will be prepared to be a 
father, a friend, an advocate, a steward for 
people yet unborn, and has proper affec- 
tions ready for every incident in the mar- 
riage state. Such a man can hear the cries 
of children with pityinstead of anger; and, 
when they run over his head, he is not dis- 
turbed at their noise, but is glad of thdr 
mirth and health. Tom Trusty has told 
me, that he thinks it doubles his attention 
to the most intricate affair he isabout, to 
hear his children, for whom all his cares 
are applied, make a ndse in the next room: 
on the other side. Will Sparkish cannot 
put on his periwig, or adjust his cravat at the 
-. _ . _ f-Qj. jj^p noise of those damned nurses 
.ing brats; and then ends with a 



According as the husband is disposed in 
himself, every circumstance of, his life is to 
.give him torment or pleasure. When the 
affection is well placed, and supported by 
the considerations of duty, honour, and 
friendship, which are in the highest degree 
engaged m this alliance, there can nothing 
rise in the common course of life, or from 
the blows or favours of foiiune, in which a 
man will not find matters of some deUght 
unknown to a single condition. 

He who ancerely loves his wife and fa- 
mily, and studies to improve that affection 
■ himself, conceives pleasure from the 
st indifferent things; while the married 
_ n, who has not bid adieu to the fashions 
and false gallantries of the town, is per- 
plexed with every thing around him. In 
both these cases men cannot, indeed, make 

sillier figure than in repeating such plea- 
_:ires and pains to the rest of the world; 
but I speak of them only as they sit upon 
those who are involved in them. As I vi^t 
aU sorts of people, I cannot indeed but 
smile, when the good lady tells her husband 
what i^xtraoi-dinary things the child spoka 
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Mnce he went out No longer than yester- 
6&y I was prevailed with to go home with 
afond husDandi and his wife told him, that 
his son, of his own head, when the clock in 
the parlour struck two, a^d papa would 
come home to dinner presently. While 
the father has him in a rapture in his arms, 
and is drowning him with kisses, the wife 
tells me he is but just four years old. Then 
they both struggle for him, and bring him 

SI to me, and repeat his observation of two 
clock. I was called upon, by looks upon 
the child, and then at me, to say some- 
thing; audi told the father tliat this remark 
of the infant of his coming home, and join- 
ing the time with it, was a certain indica- 
tion that he nJould be a gvea.t histotian and 
chronologer. They are neither of them 
fools, yet received my compliment with 

f3at acknowledgment of my prescience, 
fared very well at dinner, and heard 
many other notable sayings of their heir, 
which would have given very little enter- 
tdnment to one less turned to reflection 
than I was: but it was a pleaang specula- 
tion to remark on the happiness of a hfe, in 
which thin^ of no moment give occasion 
of hope, Beff-satisfaction, and ttiumph. On 
the ether hand, I have known an ill-natured 
coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any 
thing but bulk, for want of this dispoation, 
silence the whole family as a set of ally 
women and children, for recounting things 
which were^really above his own capacity. 
When I say all this, I cannot deny but 
there are perverse jades that fall to men's 
lots, withwhom it requires more than com- 
mon pi-oflciency in philosophy to be able to 
live. When these are jomed to men of 
warm spirits, without temper or learning, 
they are frequently corrected with stripes; 
but one of our famous lawyers* is of opinion, 
' that this ought to be used sparingly;' as I 
remember, those are his very words: but 
as it is pEoper to draw some spiritual use 
out of all afflictions, I should rather recom- 
mend to those who are visited with women 
of spirit, to form themselves for the world 



. _ . . . :s the undoubted head of the 

of the hen-pecked, owned-and acknow- 
ledged that he owed great part of his virtue 
to the exercise which his useful wife con- 
stantly gave it. There are several good 
instructions may be drawn from his wise 
answers to the people of less fortitude than 
himself on her subject. A fiiend, with in- 
dignation, asked how so good a man could 
live with so violent a creature? He ob- 
served to him, that they who learn to keep 
a good seat on horse-back, mount the least 
man^eable they can get; and, when they 
have mastered them, they are sure never 
to be discomposed on the backs of steeds 
less restive. At several times, to different 
persons, on ttie same subject he has said, 
' My dear friend, you are beholden to Xan- 



tippe, that I'bear so well your flying out in 
a dispute.' To another, 'My hen clacks 
very much, but she brings me chickens. 
They that live in a trading street are not 
disturbed at the passage of carts. ' I would 
have, if possible, a wise man be contented 
with lus lot, even with a shrew ; for, though 
he cannot make her better, he may, you 
see, make himself better by her means. 

But, instead of pursuing my design of 
displaying conjugal love in its natural heau- 
ties and attractions, I am got into tales to 
the disadvantage of that state of life. I 
must say, therefore, that I am verily per- 
suaded, that whatever is delightful in human 
life is to be enjoyed in greater perfection in 
the married than in the single condition. 
He that has this passion in perfection, ' 



makemy wife and chUdrenl' 
rences of distress or dan^r, can comfort 
himself: 'But all this while my wife and 
children are safe.' There is something in 
it that doubles satisfactions, because othere 

Krticipate them; and dispels afflictions, 
:ause others are exempt from them. All 
who are married without this relish of their 
circumstances, are in either a tasteless in- 
dolence and negligence, which is bai'dly ti. 
be attained, or else live in the hourly repe- 
tition of sharp answers, eager upbrddings, 
and distracting reproaches. In a word, the 
married state, with and without the affec- 
tion suitable to it, is the completest image 
of heaven and hell we are capable of re- 
ceiving in this life. T. 
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Tbe other day, lookii^ over those old 
manuscripts of which I have formerly 
given some account, and which relate to 
the character of the mighty Pharamond of 
France, and the close Triendship between 
him and his friend Eucrate, I found among 
the letters which had been in the custody 
of the latter, an epistle from a country gen- 
tleman to Pharamond, wherein he excuses 
himself from coming to court. The gen- 
tleman, it seems, was contented with his 
condition, had formerly been in the king's 
service; but at the writing the following 
letter, had, from leisure and reilecdon, 
quite another sejise of things than that 
which he had in the more active part of 

' Mnnaieur Chezluy to Pharanmnd. 
'Drkau sir, — I have from your own 
hard (enclosed under the cover of Mr. 

lo.e.b, Google 
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Eucrate, of your majesty's bed-chamber) a 
letter which invites me to court. I under- 
stand this great honour to be done me out 
of respect and inclination to me, i-ather 
than regard to our own service; for which 
reason I beg leave to lay before your ma- 
jesty my reasons for declining to depart 
from home; and will not doubt out, as your 
motive in desirine my attendance was to 
make me a happier man, when yon think 
that will not be effected by my remove, 
you will permit me to stay where I am. 
Those who have an ambition to appear in 
courts, have either an opinion that their 
persons or their talents are particularly 
formed for the service or ornament of that 

Slace! or else are hurried by downright 
edre of gmn, or what they call honour, 
to take upon themselves whatever the 
generosity of their master can give them 
opportunities to grasp at But your good- 
ness shall not be thus imposed upon byme, 
I will therefore confess to you, that fr 



quent solitude, and long conversatitai with 
such who know no arts which poUsh life, 
have made me the planest creature in your 
dominions. Those less capadties of moving 
with a good grace, bearing a ready affa- 
bility to all around me, and acting with 
ease before many, have quite left me. I 
am come to that, with regard to my per- 
son, that I con^der it only as a macMne I 
am obliged to take care of, in order to en- 
joy my soul in its feculties with alacrity; 
well remembering that this habitation of 
clay will In a few years be a meaner piece 
of earth than any utenal about my house. 
When this is, as it really is, the most fre- 
quent reflection I have, you will easily 
imagine how well I should become a draw 
ing-room: add to this, what shall a man 
without desires do about the generous I'ha- 
vamond ? Monsieur Eucrate has hinted to 
me, that you have thoughts of distinguish- 
ing me with titles. As for myself, in the 
temper of my present mind, appellations 
of hraiour would but embarrass discouise, 
and new behaviour towards me perplex ne 
in every habitude of life. I am also to aiv 
Knowlelge to you, that my children o.5 
whom your majesty condescended to in 
quire, are all of them mean, both in their 
persons and genius. The estate my eldest 
son is lidr to, is more than he can enjoy 
with a good grace. My self-love will not 
carry me so far as to impose upon mankind 
the advancement of persons (merely for 
their being related to me) into high distinc 
tions, who ought for their own sakes, as well 
as that of the public, to affect obscurity. I 
wish, my generous prince, as it is in your 
power to give honours and offices, it were 
also to give talents suitable to them: were 
't so, the noble I'baramond would reward 
the zeal of my youth with abilities to do 
him serricc in my age. 
. • Those who accept of favour without 
merit, support themselves in it at the ex- 
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tell you, sir, this is the reason that we m 
the country hear so often repeated the 
word prerogative. That part of vour law 
■which is reserved in yourself, for the rea 
dier service and good of the public, slight 
men are eternally buzzing in our ears, to 
cover their own follies and miscaiTiages, 
It would be an addition to the high favour 
you have done me, If you would let Eucrate 
send me word how often, and in what cases, 
you allow a constable to indst upon the 
prerogative. From the highest to the low- 
est officer in your dominions, somethmg of 
their own carriage they would exempt 
from examination, under the shelter of the 
word prerogative. I would fain, most noble 
Pharamond, see one of your officers assert 
your prerogative by good and gracious ac- 
tions. When isit used to help tiie afflicted, 
to rescue the innocent, to comfort the 
stranger? Uncommon methods, apparently 
undertaken to attain worthy ends, would 
never make power invidious. You see, sir, 
I talk to you with the freedom your noble 
nature approves in all whom you admit to 

' But, ^o return to your majesty's letter, 
I humbly conceive that all distinctions are 
useful to men, only as they are to act in 
public; and it would be a romantic madness 
for a man to be lord in his closet. Nothing 
can be honourable to a man a^rt from the 
world, but reflection upon worthy actions; 
and he that places honour in a conscious- 
ness of well dToing will have but littie relish 
for any outward homage that is pwd hinf., 
o!,.^^ wi.Bi- nivea him distinction to himseli, 

_ _ _ within the observation of his 

beholders. Thus all the words of lordship, 
honour, and grace, are only repetitions to 
a man that the king has ordered him to be 
called so; but no evidences that there is any 
thing in Vdmself, that would pvt the man, 
who applies to him, those ideas, without 
■' 1 creation of his master. 

I have, most noble Pharamond, all ho- 
nours and all tiUes in your approbation: I 
triumph in them as they are m your gift, I 
refiise them as they are to give me the 
observation of others. Indulge me, my noble 
master, in this chastity of renown; let me 
know myself in the favour of Pharamond ; 
and look down upon the applause of the 
people, I am, in all duty and loyalty, your 

'Sir, — I need not tell with what disad- 
vantages men of low fortunes and great 
modesty come into the world; what wrong 
measures their diffidence of themselves, 
and fear of offending, often oblige them to 
take; and what a pity it is that their greatest 
virtues and qualities, that should soonest 
recommend them, are the main obstacles 
in the way of their preferment. 

''ITus, ar, is my case; I was bred at a 
country-school, where I learned Latin and 
Greek, The misfortunes- of my family 
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fcrced me up to town, wUere & profession 
of the politer sort has protected me against 
infamy and want I am now clerk to a 
lawyer, and, in times of vacancy and re- 
cess from business, have made myself mas- 
ter of Italian and French; and though the 
progress 1 have made in my buanesa has 
gained me reputation aiough for one of my 
standing, y^et my mind suggests to me every 
day, that it is not upon that foundation I 
am to build my fortune. 

'The person I have my present depen- 
dence upon has in his nature, as well as in 
his power, to advance me, by recommend- 
ing me to a gentleman that ia going beyond 
sea, in a public employment. I know the 
printing this letter would point me out to 
those I want confidence to speak to, and I 
hope it is not in your power to refuse mak- 

M. D.' 
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s pleasant enough to cor 
Elder the different notions which differer 
persons have of the sanr,e thing. If me 
of low condition very often set a value o 
things which are not prized by those who 
ai-e in a higher station of life, there are 
many things these esteem which are in no 
value among persons of an inferior rank. 
Common people are, in particular, very 
much astonished when they hear of those 
solemn contests and debates, which are 
made among the great upon the punctilios 
of a public ceremony; and wonder to hear 
that any business Of consequence should 
be retarded by those little circumstances, 
which they represent to themselves as 
trifling and insigmficanL I am mightily 
pleased with a porter's deciaon in one of 
Mr. Southern's plays, which is founded 
upon that fine distress of a virtuous wo- 
man's marrying a second husband, while 
ner first was yet living. The first husband, 
who was supposed to have been dead, re- 
turning to his house, after a long absence, 
Kuses a noble perplexity for the tra^c part 
of the play. In the meanwhile the nurse 
and the porter conferring upon the diffi- 
culties that would ensue in such a case, 
honest ^mson thinks tbe matter may be 
easily decided, and solves it veryjudiciously 
by the old proverb, that if his first master 
he still living, 'the man must have his 



between Count Rechtcren and Monsieui 
Mesnager, which employs the wise heads 
of so many nations, and holds all the affairs 
of Europe in suspense. 
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coffee-house yes 
- to the next t^le, 
.. with a circle of 
of them, after hav- 
very attentively, 
broke out into the following remarks: 'I 
am afraid,' says he, 'this unhappj; rupture 
between the footmen at Utrecht will retard 
the peace of Christendom, I wish the Pope 
may not be at the bottom of it. His holi- 
ness has a very good hand in fomenting a 
division, as the poor Swiss cantons have 
lately experienced to their cost. If Mon- 
sieur What-d'ye-call-him's domestics will 
not come to an accommodation, I do not 
know how the quarrel can be ended but by 

'Why, truly,' says a wiseacre that sat 
by him, 'were I as the king of France, I 
would scorn to take part with the footmen 
of diher side;here'sall the business of Eu- 
rope stands still, because Monsieur Mesna- 
ger'smanhashadhisheadbroke. IfCount 
Rectrum* had given them a pot of ale after 
it, all would have been well, without any 
of this bustle; but they say he's a warm 
man, and does not care to be made mouths 

Upon this, one that had held his tongut 
hitherto began to exert himself; declaring, 
that he was very well pleased the plenipo- 
tentiaries of our Christian princes took this 
matter into their serious consideration; for 
that lackeys were never so saucy and prag- 
matical as they are now-a-days, and that 
he should be glad to see them taken down 
in the treaty 5f peace, if it might be done 
without prejudice to the public affairs. 

One who sat at the other end of tlie table, 
and seemed to be in the interests of the 
French king, told them, that they did not 
take the matter right, for that his most 
Christian majesty did not resent this matter 
because it was an Injury done to Monsieur 
Mesnager's footmen; 'for,' says he, ' what 
are Monsieur Mesnager's footmen to him? 
but because it was done to his subjects. 
Now,' says he, 'let me tell you, it would 
look verv odd for a subject of France to 
have a bloody nose, and his sovereign not 
to take notice of it. He is obliged in ho- 
nour to defend his people agidnst hostilities; 
and if the Dutch will be so insolent to a 
crowned head, as in any wise to cuff or 
kick those who are under his protection, I 
think he is in the right ic ciU them to an 

This distinction set the contitvrersy upon 
a new foot, and seemed to be veiy well 
approved by most that heard it, until a 
little warm fellow, who had declared him- 
self a friend to the house of Austria, fell 
[mercifully upon his Gallic majesty. 
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as entoiiraging his subjects to make mouths 
at their betters, and afterwards screening 
them from the punishment that was due to 
their insolence. To which he added, that 
the French nation was so addicted to gri- 
mace, that, if there was not a stop put tc 
It at the general ccaigress, there would be 
no walking the streets for them in a time ol 
peace, especially if they continued masters 
of the West Indies. The Uttle man pro- 
ceeded with a great deal of warmth, de- 
claring that, if the allies were of his mind, 
he would oblige the French king to burn 
his galleys, and tolerate the protestant re- 
ligion in his dominions, before he would 
sheath his sword. He concluded with call- 
ing Monsieur Mesnager an insignificant 
prig. 

The dispute was now growing very w 
and one docs not know where it wouldhave 
ended, had not a young man of about one- 
and-twenty,whoseemsto have been brought 
up with an eye to the law, taken the debate 
into his hand, and g^ven it as his opinion, 
that neither Count Rechteren nor Monsieur 
Mesnaccer had behaved themselves right in 
this afll^r, 'Count Rechteren,' says he, 
' should have made affidavit that his ser- 
vant had been atFronted, and then Monsieur 
Mesnager would have done him justice, by 
taking away their liveries from them, or 
some other way that he might have thoiKht 
the most proper; for, let me tell you, if a 
man makes a mouth at me, I am not to 
knock the teeth out of it for his pains. 
Then again, as for Mi:isieur Mesnager, 
upon his servant's being beaten, why he 
might have had his action of assault and 
battery. But as the case now stands, if you 
will have my opimon, I think they ought 
■"0 bring it to referees. ' 

I heard a great deal more of tlus confer- 
ence, but I must confess with little edifica- 
tion, for all I could learn at last from these 
honest gentlemen was, that the mafter in 
debate was of too high a nature for such 
neads as theirs, or mine, to comprehend. 
O. 
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When I have published any single paper 
that falls in with the popular taste, and 
pleases more than ordinary, it always brings 
me in a great return of lettersl My Tues- 
day's discourse, wherein I gave several 
admonitions to the fraternity of the hen- 
pecked, has already produced me very 
many coiTespon dents; the reason I cannot 
guess, unless it be, that such a discourse is 
of general use, and every married man's 
money. An honest tradesman, who dates his 
letter from Oheapside, sends me thanks in 



stay t(«;ether till they are sent for 
home. He informs me that mypaper has ad- 
ministered great consolation to thdr whole 
club, and desires me to give some farther ac- 
count of Socrates, and to acquaint them in 
whose reign he lived, whether he was a 
citizen or a courtier, whether he buried 
Xantippe, with many other particulars: for 
that by rds sayings, he appears to have been 
a veiy wise man, and a good Christian. 
Another who writes himself Benjamin 
Bamboo, tells me that, being coupled with 
ashrew,hehad endeavoured to tame her 
by such lawful means as those which I 
nientioned in my last Tuesday's paper, and 
that in his wrath he had often gone farther 
than Bracton always allows in those cases: 
but that for the future he was resolved to 
bear it hke a man of temper and learning, 
and consider her only as one who lives m 
his house to teach him philosophy. Tom 
Dapperwit says that he agrees with me in 
that whole discourse, excepting only the 
'--' — tence, where I affirm the married 
be either a heaven or a hell. Tom 
has been at the charge of a penny upon 
" ' in to tell me, that by his expe- 
neither one nor the other, but 
rather that middle kind of state, commonly 
known by the name of purgatory. 

The fair-sex have likewise obliged me 
with their reflections upon the same dis- 
A lady, who calls herself Euterpe, 
.. . _ ...ms a woman of letters, asks me 
whether I am for establishing; the Salic law 

every family, and why it is not fit that a 

jman who has discretion and learning 
should sit at the helm, when the husb^id 
is weak and illiterate? Another, of a quite 
contrary character, subscribes herself Xan 
tippe, and tells me that she follows the 
iple of her namesake; for being mar- 
:o a bookish man, who has no tnow- 
; of the world, she is forced to take 
their affairs into her own hands, and to 
spirit him up now and then, that he may 
~ 3t grow musty, and unfit for conversation. 

After this abridgment of some letters 
which are come to my hands upon this oc- 

sion, I shall publish one of them at lai^e. 

'Mr. Spectatok, — You have given us 

lively picture of that kind of husband 

who comes under the denomination of the 



quite of the different character, and who, 
in several places of England, goes by the 
"""■I of ' a cot-queen.' I have the misftir- 

to be joined for life with ohe of this 
character, who in reaUty is more a woman 

I am. He was bred up under the tui- 

of a tender mother, till she had made 

him as good a housewife as herself. He 
could preserve apricots, and make jellies, 
before he had been two years out of the 
niii-snry. He was never suffered to g« 
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abroad, for fear of catching cold; when he 
should have been hunting down a buck, he 
was by his mother's ade leaming how to 
season it, or put it in crust; and making 
paper boats with his sisters, at an age 
when other young gentlemen are crossing 
the seas, or travelling into fordgn coun- 
tries. He has the whitest hand you ever 
saw in your life, and raises ^ste better 
than any woman in England, These guali- 
' flcations make him a sad husband. He is 
perpetually in the kitchen, and has a thou- 
sand squabbles with the cook-maid. He is 
better acqudnted with the milk-score than 
his steward's accounts. I fret to death 
when I hear him find fault with a dish that 
is not dressed to his liking, and instructing 
his friends that dine with him in the best 
pickle for a walnut, or sauce for a haunch 
of venison, WiUi all this he is a very good- 
natured husband, and never fell out with 
me in his life but tmce, upon the over- 
roasting of a dish of wildfowl. At the same 
time I must own, I would rather he was a 
manof a rough temper, and would treat me 
harshly sometimesj than of such an effemi- 
nate busy nature, in a province that does 
not belong to him. Since you have given 
us the character of a wife who wears the 
breeches, pray say somewhat of a husband 
that wears the petticoat. Why should not 
a female character be as ridiculous in a 
man, as a male character in one of our sex? 
1 am, ace. O, 
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Nee dens inleriil. nisi dignna vtm^ice nodus 
Tnciderit Sor. Ars P„bI. ver. 191. 

We cannot be guilty of a greater act of 
uncharitafaleness than to interpret the af- 
flictions which befall our neighbours as 
punishments and judgments. It aggravates 
the evil to him who suffers, when he looks 
upon himself as the mark of divine ven- 
geance, and abates the compasaon of those 
towards him who regard lum in so dread- 
ful a light. This humour, of turning every 
misfortune into a judgment, proceeds from 
wrong notions of religion, which in its own, 
nature produces good-will towards men, 
and puts the mildest construction upon 
every accident that befalls them. In this 
case, therefore, it is not celigion that sours 
a man's temper, but it is his temper that 
sours his religion. People of gloomy, un- 
cheerful imaginations, or of envious malig- 
nant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged jn, will discover thdr natural 
tincture of niind in all their thoughts, 
words, and actions. As the finest vines 
have often the taste of the soil, so even the 
most religious thoughts often draw some- 
thing that is particular from the constitu- 
tion of the mind in which they arise. When 
folly or Bcperst'tion strike in with this na- 



tural depravity of temper it is not in the 
power, even of religion itself, to preserve 
the character of the person who is possess- 
ed with it from appearing highly absurd 
and ridiculous. 

An old mdden gentiewonian, whom I 
shallconceal under the name of Nemeas, 
is the greatest discoverer of judgments that 
I have met with. She can tdl you what an 
it was that set such a man's house on iire, cr 
blew down his bams. Talk to her of an 
unfortunate young lady that lost her beauty 
by the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigli, - 
and tells you, that when she had a fine face 
she was always looking on it in her glass. 
Tell her of a piece of good fortune that has 
befallen one oif her acquaintance, and she 
wishes it may prosper with her, but her 
mother used one of her nieces very barba- 
rously. Her usual remarks turn upon peo- 
ple who had great estates, but never en- 
joyed them by reason of some flaw in their 
own or their father's behaviour. She can 
give you the reason why such a one died 
childless; why such a one was cut off in the 
flower of his youth; why such a one was 
unhappy in her marriage; why one broke 
his leg on such a particular spot of ground; 
and ivhy another was killed with a back- 
sword, i-ather than with any other kind of 
weapon. She has a crime for every misfor- 
tune that can befall any of her acqudnt- 
ance; and when shehearsof a robbery that 
has been made, or a murder that has been 
committed, en^rges more on the guilt of 
the suffering person, than on that of the 
thief, or assasan. In short, she is so good 
a Christian, that whatever happens to her- 
self is a trial, and whatever happens to her 
ndghboursis ajudgmenL 

The very description of this folly, in or- 
dinary life, is sufficient to expose it: but, 
when it appears in a pomp and dignity of 
style, it is very apt to amuse and terrify the 
mmd of the reader. Herodotus and Plu- 
tarch very often apply their judgments as 
impertinently as the old woman I have be- 
fore mentioned, though theirmannerof re- 
latbg them makes the folly itself appear 
venerable. Indeed most historians, as well 
Christian as p^an, have fallen into this 
idle superstition, and spoken of ill success, 
unforeseen disasters, and terrible events, as 
if they had been let intothe secrets of Pi-ovi- 
denCe, and made acquainted with that pri- 
vate conduct by which the world i s governed. 
One would think several of our own histo- 
rians in particular had many revelations of 
this kind made to them. Our old English 
monks seldom let any of thdr kings depart 
in peace, who had endeavoured to dimmish 
the power of wealth of which the ecclesias- 
tics were in those times possessed. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's race generally found 
their judgments in the New Forest where 
their father had pulled down churches and 
monasteries. In short, read one of the 
chronicles written by an author of this 
frame -of mind, and you would think you 
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were reading a history of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, where the historians 
were actually inspired, and where, by a 
particular scheme of Providence, the kings 
were distinguished by judgments, orbless- 
'ngs, according as they promoted idolatry 
or the worship of the true God. 

I cannot but look upon this m _ 

judging upon misfortunes, not only to be 
very uncharitable in regard to the person 
on whom they fall, but very presumjituous 
in regard to him who is supposed to inflict 
tiiem. It is a strong argument for a state of 
retribution hereafter, that in this world vir- 
tuous persons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious persons prosperous; which i; 
wholly repugnant to the nature of a Being 
who appears infinitely wipe and good in ail 
his works, unless we may suppose that such 
a promiscuous and undistinguished distri- 
bution of good and evil, which was neces- 
sary for carrying on the deagns of Provi- 
dence in this litej will be rectified, and 
made amends for, in another. We are not 
therefore to expect that fire should fall 
from heaven in the ordinary course of Pro- 
vidence; nor, when we see triumphant guilt 
or depressed virtue in particular persons, 
that Omnipotence will make bare his holy 
arm in the defence of one, or punishment 
of the other. It is sufficient that there is a 
Jay set apart for the hearing and requiting 
ot both, according to their respective 

The folly of ascribing temporal judg- 
ments to any particular crimes, m^ ap- 
pear from several considerations. I shall 
only mention two: First, that, generally 
speaking, there is no calamity or affliction, 
whicli is supposed to have happened as a 
judgment to a vicious man, which does not 
sometimes happen to men of approved re- 
ligion and vir^le. When Diagoras the 
atneist was on board one of the Athenian 
ships, there arose a very violent tempest: 
upon which the mariners told him, that it 
was a Just judgment upon them for having 
taken so impious a man on board. Diagoras 
b egged them to look upon the rest of the ships 
that were in the same distress, and asked 
them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every vessel in the fleet. We are all in- 
volved in the same calamities, and subject 
to the same accidents: and when we see 
any one of the species under any particular 
oppression, we should look upon it as 
arising from the common lot of human na- 
ture, rather than from the guilt of the per- 
soiy who suffers. 

Another consideration, that may check 
our presumption in putting such a construc- 
tion upon a misfortune, is this, that it is im- 
possible for us to know what are calamities 
and what are blessings. How many acci- 
dents ha\'e passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperi^ 
of the persons to whose lot they have fal- 
len! How many disappointments have, in 
their consequences, saveda man from ruin! 



thing, we might be allowed to pronounce 
boldly upon blessings and judgments; but 
for a man to give his opinion of what he 
sees but in part, and in its beginnings, is an 
unjustifiable piece of rashness and folly. 
The story of Biton and Clitobus, which 
was in great reputation among the hea 
thens, {tor we see it quoted by all the an- 
cient authors, both Greek and Latin, who 
have written upon the immortality 'of the 
soul,) may teach us acaution in this matter. 
These two brothers, being the sons of a 
lady who was priestess to Juno, drew their 
mother's chariot to temple at the time of a 
great solemnity, the persons being absent 
who, by their office, were to have drawn 
her chariot on that occasion. The mother 
transported with this instance of 
fihal duty, that she petitioned her goddess 
to bestow upon them the greatest gift that 
could be given to men; upon which they 
were both cast into a deep sleep, and the 
next morning found dead in the temple, 
iuch. an event, as would have been 
construed into a judgment, had it happened 
the two brothers after an act of disobe- 
dience, and would doubtless have been re- 
presented as such by any ancient historian 
who had given us an account of it. O. 
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Mr Spectator, — Of all theyoungfel- 
lows who are in their progress tlirougS any 
jirofession, none seem to have so good a 
title to the protection of the men of emi- 
nence in it as the modest man, not so much 
because his modesty is a certain indication 
of his merit, as because it is a certain ob- 
stacle to the producing of it. Now, as of 
ail professions, this virtue is thought to be 
more particularly unnecessarv in that of 
the law than in any other, I shall only ap- 
ply myself to the relief of such who follow 
this profession with this disadvantage. 
What aggravates the matter is, that those 
persons who, the better to prepare them 
selves for this study, have made some pro- 
gress in otiiers, have, by addicting them- 
selves to letters, increased their natural 
modesty, and consequently hdghtened the 
obstruction to this sort of preferment; so 
that every one of these may emphatically 
be siud to be such a one as " laboureth and 
taketh pains, and is still the more behind. " 
It may oe a matter worth discusang, then, 
why that which made a youth so amiable 
'" tne ancients, should make him appear 
ridiculous to the moderns? and why, in 

r days, there should be neglect, and even 

oppression of young beginners, iiKtead of 
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Ihat protection which was the pride of 
theirs? Ill the profession spoken of, it is 
obvious to every one whose attendance is 
required at Westminstev-haU, with what 
difficulty a youth of any modesty has been 
permitted to make an observation, that 
could in no wise detract from the merit of his 
elders, and is absolutely necessary for the 
advandng of his own. I have often seei 
one of these not only molested in his utter^ 
ance of something very pertinent, but evei 
plundei-ed of his question, and by a stroni 
sergeant shouldered out of his rank, whicl 
he has recoveicd with much difficulty and 
confusion. Now, as great part of the busi- 
ness of this profession might be despatched 
oy one that perhaps 

Abcsl virtutB diaerli. 



And is Less read ibim fleep Caussllius: 

so I cannot conceive the injustice done 
the public, if the men of reputation in tliia 
calling would introduce such of the young 
ones into business, whose application m this 
study will let them into the secrets of it, as 
mucn as their modesty will hinder them 
from the practice; I say, it wcaild be lapng 
an everlasting obligation upon a young man, 
to be introduced at first only as a mate, till 
by this countenance, and a resolution to 
supfiort the good opinion conceived of him 
in his betters, his complexion shall be so 
well settled, that the litigious of this island 
ma^ be secure of this obstreperous aid. If 
I might be indulged to speak in the style of 
a lawyer, I would say, that any one about 
thirty years of age might make a common 
motion to the court with as much elegance 
and propriety as the most aged advocates 
in the halL 

' I cannot advance the merit of modesty 
by any argument of my own so powerfully 
as by inquiring into the sentiments the 
greatest among the ancients of Afferent 
agesentertainedupon this virtue. Uwego 
back to the days of Solomon, we shall find 
favour a necessary consequence to a shame- 
faced man. Pliny the greatest lawyer ; 
most elegant writer of the age he lived , 
in several of his epistles is very solicitous 
in recommending to the public some young 
men, of his own profession, and very often 
undertakes to become an advocate, upon 
condition that some one of these his fevour- 
ites might be joined with him, in order to 
produce the merit of such, whose modesty 
otherwisewouldhavesuppressedit, Itmay 
seem very marvellous to a saucy modem, 
that multum sangttim's, mullum verecun- 
dise, multum sollicitudinia in ore, "to have 
the face first full of blood, then the counte- 
nance dashed with modesty, and then the 
whole aspect as of one dying with fear, 
v/hen a man begin? to speak, ' should be 
esteemed by Pliny the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a fine speaker, Shakspeare also has 



Of aaucy and audacious eloqilencs 

• Now, since these authors have pi-ofessetl 
themselves for the modest man, even in the 
utmost confusions of speech and counte- 
nance, why should an intrepid utter'mce 
and a resolute vodfer h 

cessfully in our courts A 

should that confidenc p h d 

haviour, which seem k dg 

superior, and to Aefy a radi p 

vail over that defere d gi ti 

with which the mode m mp 
favourable opinion wh h h h n 

to command ? 

' As the case at pre d b 

consolation that I can mm h 

who cannot get into th k b 

(as the phrase is) wh h h y d rv 
to reckon every parti cqu 

knowledge in this stud a t1 m rea 
of their fortune; and fti y b h 

one day this imapna gam will rt > 
be made out by one m b I 

wish you would talk h 

head; you would oblig h b 

servant.' 

The author of this ai 

man of good sense; b p p p 

ticular in my opinion o cca i I 

have observed that, d h 
modesty, men have indulged themselves in 
spiritless sheepishiioss, and been for ever 
lost to tiiemseives, their families, their 
friends, and their country. When a man 
has taken care to pretend to nothing but 
what he may justiy aim at, and can execute 
as well as any other, without injustice to 
any other, it is ever want of breeding or 
courage to be brow-beaten or elbowed out 
of his honest ambition. I have s^d often, 
modesty must be an act of the will, and yet 
it always implies self-denial; for, if a man 
ardent desire to do what is laudable 
id, from an unmanly 
away, and lets his 
languish in alence, he ought not to 
be angry at the world that a more unskilful 
actor succeeds in his part, because he has 
not confidence to come upon the stage him- 
self. The generosity my correspondent 
mentions of Plby cannot be enough ap- 
plauded. To cherish the dawn of merit, 
and hasten its maturity, was a work worthy 
noble Roman and a liberal scholar. That 
oncem which is described in the letter, is 
to all the world the greatest charm ima^n- 
able; but then the modest man must pro- 
ceed, and show a latent resolution in him- 
self; for the admiration of modesty arises 
the manifestation of his merit. I must 
confess we live in an age wherein a few 

,...,_.j '.' J f^j.;.,, „...«,. ti,» «„,;^„^f 
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stocked with knowledge are run down by 
them: I say, over-stocked, because they 
certainly are so, as to their service of man- 
kind, if from thdr very store they raise to 
themselves ideas of respect, and greatness 
ot the occaaon, and I know not what, to 
disable themselves from explaining their 
thoughts. I must confeos, when I have seen 
Charles Frankdr rise up with a command- 
ing mien, and torrent <rf handsome words, 
talk a mile ofFthe purpose, and drive down 
twenty bashful hoohies of ten times his 
sense, who at the same time were envying 
his impudence, and despising ion under- 
standing, it has been matter of great mirth 
to me; but it soon ended in a secret lamenta- 
tion, that the fountains of every thing praise- 
worthy in these realms, the univerMties, 
should be so muddled with a false sense of 
this virtue, as to produce men capable of 
being so abused, I will be bold to say, that 
it is a ridiculous education which does not 
qualify a man to make his best appearance 
before the greatest man, and the finest wo- 
man, to wliom he can address himself. 
Were this judicionsly corrected in the 
nurseries of learning, pert coxcombs would 
know tlieir distance; but we must bear with 
this false modesty in our young nobility and 
gentry, till they cease at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to grow dumb in the study of elo- 
quence. T. 
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* Mr. Spectator, — My Lord Clarendon 
has observed, that few men have done more 
harm than those who have been thought to 
be able to do least; and there cannot be a 
greater error, than to believe a man, whom 
we see qiialiiied with too mean parts to do 
good, to be therefore incapable of doing 
hurt. There is a supply of malice, M 
pride, of industry, and even of folly, in the 
weakest, when he sets his heart upon it, 
that makes a strange progress in mischief. 
What may seem to the reader the greatest 
paradox in the reflection of the historian is, 
I suppose, that folly which is generally 
thought incapable of^ contriving or execut- 
ing any desi^, should be so formidable to 
those whom it exerts itself to molest. But 
this will appear very plain, if we remem- 
ber that Solomon says, " It is a sport to a 
fool to do mischief;" and that he might the 
more emphatJcally express the calamitous 
circumstances of him who falls under the 
displeasure of this wanton person, the same 
author adds farther, that " A stone is heavy, 
and the sand weighty, but a fool's wrath is 
heavier than them both, " It is impossible 
to suppress my own illustration upon this 
matter, which is that as the man of sagacity 



bestirs himself to distress his enemy by 
methods probable and reducibie to reason, 
so the same reason will fortify his enemy to 
elude these his regular efforts; hut your fool 
projects, acts, and concludes, with sucii 
notable inconastency, that no regular course 
of thought can evade or counterplot his 
prodigious machinations. My frontispiece, 
I believe, may be extended to imply, that 
several of ^ur misfortunes arise from things, 
as well as persons, that seem of veiy little 
consequence. Into what tragical extrava- 
gances does Shakspeare huny Othello, 
upon the lossofahandkerchicfonlyl And 
what barbarities does Desdemona suffer, 
from a slight inadvertency in regard to this 
fatal trifle! If the schemes of all enteiyris- 
ing spirits were to be carefully examined, 
some intervening accident, not considerable 
enough to occasion any debateupon, or give 
them any apprehension of ill consequence 
from it, will be found to he the occasion of 
their ill success, rather than any error in 
points of moment and difficulty, which natu- 
rally engaged their maturest deUberations. 
If you go to the levee of any great man, you 
will observe him exceeding gracious to 
several very inagniflcant fellows; and upon 
this maxim, that the neglect of any person 
must arise from the mean opinion you have 
of his capacity to do you any service or 
pu^judice; and that this calling his suffi- 
ciency in question must give him inclina- 
tion, and where this is there never wants 
strength, or opportunity to annoy you. 
There is nobody so weak of invention that 
cannot aggravate, or make some little 
stories to vUify his enemy_; there are very 
few but have good inclinations to hear 
them; and it is infinite pleasure to the ma- 
jority of mankind to level a person superior 
to his neighbours. Besides, in all matter 
of controversy, that party which has the 
greatest abilities labours under this preju 
dice, that he will certainly be supposed, 
upon account of his abilities, to have done 
an injury, when perhaps he has received 
one. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
strokes that nations and particular friends 
have suffered from persons very contempti- 

• I think Henry IV. of France, so formida- 
ble to his neighbours, could no more be 
secured J^^inst the resolute villany of 
Ravjllac, Uian Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham could be against that of Felton. And 
there is no incensed person so destitute, but 
can provide himself with a knife or a pistol, 
if he finds stomach to apply them. That 
things and persons of no moment should 
give such powerful revolutions to the pro- 
gress of those of the greatest, seems a pro- 
vidential disposition to baffle and abate th; 
pride of human sufficiency; as also to en- 
gage the humanity and benevolence of 
superiors to all below them, by letling them 
into this secret, that the stronger depends 
upon the weaker. I am, sir, your very 
humble servant.' 
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answered sooner, had you informed 

vouvs to what part of this island I ....^ 

nave directed my impertinence; but having 
been let into the knowledge of that matter, 
this handsome excuse is no longer service- 
able. My neighbour Prettyman shall be 
the subject of this letter; who, felling in 
with the Spectator's doctrine concerning 
tlie month of May, began from that season 
to dedicate himself to the service of the 
fair, in the following manner. I observed 
at the beginning of the month he bought 
him a new night-gown, either side to be 
worn outwards, both equally gorgeous and 
attractive; but till the end of the month I 
did not enter so fully into the knowledge of 
his contrivance as the use of that garment 
has since suggested to me. Now you must 
know, that all new clothes — ' ^ 



thew 



nagination into a conceit of 

lus being a much finer gentleman than he 
was before, banishhig all sobriety and re- 
flection, and giving him up to ^llantry and 
amour. Inflamed, therefore, with this way 
of thinking, and full of the spirit of the 
month of May, did this merciless youth re- 
solve upon the business of captivating. At 
first he confined himself to his room, only 
now and then appearing at his window, 'in 
Ws night-gown, and practising that easy 
posture wMcU expresses the very top and 
mgnity of langmshment. It was jfleasant to 
see him diversity his loveliness, sometimes 
obliging the, passengers only with a side- 
face, with a book in his hand; sometimes 
bdjig so generous as to expose the whole in 
the fulness of its beauty; at oUier times, by 
a judicious throwing back his periwig, he 
would throw in his ears. You know he is 
that sort of person which the mob call a 
handsome jolly man; which appearance 
cannot miss of captives in this part of the 
town. Being emboldened by daily success, 
he leaves his room with a resolution to 
extend his conquests; and I have appre- 
hended him in his night-gown smiting in all 
parts of this neiglibourhood. 

'This I, being of an amorous complexion, 
saw with indignation, and had thoughts of 

Eurchasinga wig in these. parts; into which, 
eing at a greater distance from the earth, 
I might have thrown a very liberal mix- 
ture of white horse-hwr, which would 
make a fairer, and consequentiy a hand- 
somer, appearance, while mjr Mtuation 
would sicure me aganst any discoveries. 
But the passion of the handsome gentie- 
man seems to be so fixed to that part of the 
building, tliat it must be extremely dif- 
ficult to divert it to mine; so that I am re- 
solved to stand boldly to the complexion of 
my own eyebrow, and prepare me an im- 
mense hlsik wig of the same sort of struc- 
taire wil^i that of my rival. Now, though 
by tMs I shall not, perhaps, lessen the 
number of the admirers of his coniplexioii. 



1 shall have a fair chance to divide the pas- 
sengers by the irresistible force of mine. 

• I expect sudden despatches fi"om you, 
with advice of the family you are in now, 
how to deport myself upon this so delicate 
a conjuncture; with some comfortable re- 
solutions in favour of the handsome black 
man against the handsome fair one. I am, 
sir, your most humble servant' C. 

N. B. He who writ this is a black man, 
two pair of stairs; the gentieman of whom 
he writes is fair, and one pair of stairs. 

• Mr. Spectator, — I only say, that it 
is impossible for me to say how much I am 
yours, ROBIN SHORTER. 

'P. S. I shall think it is a little hard, if 
you do not take as much notice of this 
epistle as you have of the ingenious Mr. 
Short's. I am not afraid of letting the world 
see whicl* is the deeper man of the two.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London, September 15. 
Whereas a young woman on horseback, 
in an equestrian habit, on the 13th instant 
in the evening, met the Spectator within a 
mile and a half of this town, and flying in 
the face of justice, pulled off her hat, in 
which there was a feather, with the mien 
and air of a yoimg officer, saying at the same 
time, 'Your servant, Mr. Spec,' or words 
to that purpose: this is to give notice, that 
if any person can discover the name and 
place of abode of the said offender, so as 
' can be bi-ought to justice, the inform- 
shall have all fitting encouragement. 
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Mr. Spectator, — There are very 
many of my acquaintance followei-s of So- 
crates, with more particular regard to that 
part of his philosophy" which we among 
ourselves call his domestics; under winch 
denomination, or tifle, we include all the 
conjugal jo)^ and sufferings. We have in- 
deed, with very great pleasure, observed 
the honour you do the whole fraternity of 
the hen-pecked in placing that illustrious 
at our head, and it does in a very 
; measure baffle the raillery of pert 
rogues, who have no advantage above us, 
but in that they are single. But, when you 
look about into the crowd of mankind, you 
will find the fair-sex reigns with greater 
tyranny over lovers than husbands. You 
shall hardly meet one in athousand who is 
wholly exempt from their dominion, and 
those that are so are capable of no taste of 
life, and breathe and walk about the earth 
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as msigiiificants, But 1 am soing to desiv 
vouv farther favour of our harmless bro- 
therhood, and. hope you will show in a true 
light the unmarried hen-pecked, as well as 
you have done justice to us, who submit 
to the conduct of our wives. I am very par- 
ticularly acquainted with one who is under 
entire submission to a kind girl, as he calls 
her; and though he knows I have been 

witness both to the ill usage he ' ' 

ed from her, and his inabiUty t< 
tyranny, he still pretends to mafce a jest 
of me for a little more than ordinary obse- 
quiousness to my spouse. No longer than 
Tuesday last he took me with him to vis'' 
his mistress; and having, it seems, been .. 
little in disgrace before, thought by bring- 
ing me with him she would constrain her- 
self, and insensibly fall into general dis- 
course with him; and so he might break 
the ice, and save himself all the ordinary 
compunctions and mortifications she used 
to make him suffer before she would be re- 
conciled, after any act of rebellion on his 
part. When we cam* into the room, we 
were received with the utmost coldness; 
and when he presented me as Mr, Such-a- 
onc, his vciy good friend, she just had pa- 
tience to aiffer my salutation; but when he 
himself, with a very gay sur, offered to 
follow me, she gave him a thundering box 
on the ear, called him a pitiful poor-spirited 
wretch — how durst he see her face: His 
wig and hat fell on different parts of the 
floor. She seized the wig too soon for him 
to recover it, and, kicking it down stairs, 
threw herself into an oppoate room, pull- 
ing the door after her by force, that you 
would have thought the hmges would have 
given way. We went down you must think, 
with, no veiy good countenances; and, as 
we were driving home together, he con- 
fessed to me, that her anger was thus 
highly raised, because he d.d not think fit 
to fight a gentleman who had sdd she was 
what she was; "but," says he, "a kind 
letter or two, or fifty pieces, will put her 



Thus does 
this illegitimate hen-pecked overlook the 
hussy's having no regard to Hs very life 
and fame, in putting hira upon an infamous 
dispute about her reputation; yet has he 
the confidence to laugh at me, because I 
obey my poor dear in keeping out of harm's 
way, and not staying too late from my own 
family, to pass through the hazards of a 
town full of ranters and debauchees. You 
that are a philosopher, should urge in our 
oehalf, that, when we bear with a froward 
woman, our patience is preserved, in con- 
sideration that a breach with her might be 
a dishonour to children who are descended 
from us, and whose concern malies us tole- 
rite a thousand frEulties, for fear they 
should redound dishonour upon the inno- 
Vou II. 31 



cent. This and the like circumstances, 
which carry with them the most valuable 
regards of human life, may be mentioned 
for our long-suffering; but in the case of 
gallants, they swallow ill usa^e from one to 
whom they have no obligation, but from 
a base jJassion, which it is mean to indulge, 
and which it would be glorious to over- 

' These sort of fellows are very nume 
rons, and some have been conspicuously 
such, without shame; nay, they have car- 
ried on the jest in the very article of death, 
and, to the ffiminutionof the wealth and hap- 
piness of their families, in bar of those ho- 
nourably near to them, have left immense 
wealth to their paramours. What is this 
but being a cully in the grave! Sure this 
is being hen-pecked with a vengeance! 
But, without dwelling upon these less fre- 
quent instances of eminent cullyism, what 
is there so common as to hear a fellow 
curse his fate that he cannot get rid of a 
pasMon to a jilt, and quote a half line out 
of a miscellany poem to prove his weak- 
ness is natural ? If they will go on thus, I 
have nothing to say to it; but then let them 
not pretend to be free all this while, and 
laugh at us poor married patients. 

I have known one wench in this town 
carry a haughty dominion over her lovei's 
so well, that she has at the same time been 
kept by a sea-captain in the Straits, a mer- 
chant m the city, a country gentieman in 
Hampshire, and had all her correspon- 
dences managed by one whom she kept for 
her own uses, This happy man (as the 
phrase is) used to write very punctually, 
every post, letters for the mistress to tran- 
scribe. He would sit in his night-gown 
and slippers, and be as grave giraig an ac- 
count, only changing names, that there was 
nothing in those idle reports they had heard 
of such a scoundrel as one of the other 
lovers was; and how could he think ste 
could condescend so low, after such a fine 
gentleman as each of them? For the same 
;pistle said the same thing to, land of, every 
ine of them. And so Mr, Secretary and 
lis lady went to bed with great order, 

' To be short, Mr, Spectator, we hus 
bands shall never make the figure we ought 

the imaginations of young men growing 
in the world, except you can bring it 

Jut that a man of the town shall be as in- 
famous a character as a woman of the town. 
But, of all that I have met with in my 
time, commend me to Betty Duall; she is 
the wife of a s^lor, and the kept mistres* 
of a man of quality; she dwells with the 
latter during the seafaring of the former. 
The husband asks no guestions, sees his 
furnished with riches not his, 
nes into port, and the lover is 

joyful as a man arrived at his haven, 
when the other iJUts to sea. Betty is the 
most eminentiy victorious of any of her 
---;, and ought to stand recorded the only 

man of the age in which she lives, who 
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Though there are many authors who 
have written on dreams, they have gene- 
rally conadered them only as revelations of 
what has already happened in distant parts 
of the world, or as presages of what is to 
happen in future periods of time, 

I shall con^der this subject in another 
light, as dreams may ^ve ua some idea of 
the great excellency «f a human soul, and 
some intimations of its independency on 
matter. 

In the first place, our dreams are great 
instances of that activity which is natural 
to the human soul, and which is not in the 
power of sleep to deaden or abate. When 
the man appears to be tired and worn out 
with the labours of the day, this active part 
in his composition is still busied and unwea- 
. ried. When the organs of sense want their 
due repose and necessary reparations, and 
the body is no longer able to keep pace 
with that spiritual substance to whicft it is 
united, the soul exerts herself in her seve- 
red faculties, and continues in action until 
her partner is'a^in qualified to bear her 
company. In this case dreams look like 
the relaxations and amusements of the soul, 
when she is cUsencumbered of her machine, 
her sports, and recreations, when she has 
laid her charge asleep. 

In the second place, dreams are an in- 
stance of that aeility and perfection which 
IS natural to the faculties of the mind, when 
thev are disengaged from the body. The 
soul is clogged and retarded in her opera- 
tions, when she acts in conjunction with a 
companion that is so heavy and unwieldy 
in its motion.* But in dreams it is wonder- 
ful to observe with what a sprighlliness and 
alacrity she exerts herself The slow of 
speech make unpremeditated harangues, 
or converse rcadilj; in languages that they 
are but littie acquainted with. The grave 
abound in pleasantries, the dull in repar- 
tees and points of wit. There is not a more 
painful action of the mind than invention; 
yet in dreams it works with that ease and 
activity that we are not sensible of, when 
the faculty is employed. For instance, I 
believe every one some time or other, 
dreams that he is reading papers, books, 
or letters; in which case the invention 
prompts so readily, that the mind is im- 
posed npon, and mistakes its own sugges- 
tions for the compositions of another. 

I shall, under this head, ^uote a passage 
"It of the ReUgio Medici,* in which the in- 






genious author gives an account of himself 
m his dreaming and his waking thoughts. 
' We are somewhat more than ourselves 
in our sleeps, and the slumber of the bo^ 
seems tobe but the waking of the soul. It 
is the ligation of sense, but the libertj; of 
reason; and our waking conceptions do' not 
match the fancifes of our sleeps. At my 
nativity my ascendant was the watery sign 
of Scorpius: I was bom in the planetary 
hour of Satuni, and I think I have a piece 
of that leaden planet in me. I am no way 
facetious, nor disposed for the mirth anil 
gaUiardise of company; yet in one dream I 
can compose a whole comedy, behold the 
action, apprehend the jests, and laugh my- 
self awake at the conceits there f W e 
my memoiy as faithful as my re s n th n 
fruitful, I would never study b t n n y 
dreams; and this time also would I h 
for my devotions; but our grosse n em e 
have then so little hold of our b tra t 1 
understandings, that they forget the t 
and can only relate to our awak d uls a 
confused and brokai tale of that that has 
passed. Thusitisobservedthatmensome- 
times, upon the hour of their departure, do 
speak and reason above themselves; foi 
then the soul, beginning to be freed from 
the ligaments of the body, begins to reason 
like herself, and to discourse in a strain 
above mortality.' 

We may likewise observe, in the thii-d 
place, that the passions affect the mind 
with greater strength when we are asleep 
than when we are awake. Joy and sorrow 
give us more vigorous sensations of p£un ot 
pleasure at this time than any other. De- 
votion likewise, as the excellent author 
above mentioned has hinted, is in a very 
particular manner heightened and inflam- 
ed, when it rises in the soul at a time that 
the body is thus laid at rest Every man's 
experience will inform him in this matter, 
though it is verv probable that this may 
happen ditferently m different constitutions. 
I shall conclude this head with the twofol- 
lowing problems, which I shall leave to 
the sSution of my reader. Supposing a 
man always happy in his dreams, and mi- 
serable in his waking thoughts, and that 
his life was equally divided between them; 
wliether would he be more happy or mise- 
rable? Were a man a king in his dreams, 
and a beggar awake, and dreamt as conse- 
quentially, and in as continued unbroken 
schemes, as he thinks when awake; whe- 
ther would he be in reality a king or a 
beggar; or, rather, whether he would not 
beboth? 

There is another circumstance, which 
methinks gives us a verj' high idea of the 
nature of the soul, in regard to what passes 
in dreams. I mean that innumerable mul- 
titude and variety of ideas which then arise 
in her. Were that active and watchful 
being only conscious of her own existence at 
sucli a time, what a piunful solitude would 
our hours of sleep be! Were the soul 
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sensible of her being alone in hei- sleeping 
moments, after the same manner tta' ' 
is* sensible of it while awake, the 
would hang very heavy on her, as it often 
actually does when she dreams that she is 
in such a solitude. 



Guideles and dgrk.— O^in. 
But this observation I only make by the 
way. What I would here remark, is that 
wonderful power in the soul, of producing 
Iier own tympany on these occasions. Slie 
converses with numberless beings of her 
own Creadon, and is transported into ten 
thousand scenes of her own riu^g. She is 
herself the theatre, the actor, and the be- 
holder. This puts me in mind of a saying 
which I am infinitely pleased with, and 
which Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, 
that all men whilst they are awake are in 
one common world; but that each of them, 
when he is asleep, is in a world of his own. 
The waking man is conversant in the world 
of nature: when he sleeps he reUres to a 
private world that is particular to himself. 
There seems sometliing in this conadera- 
Uon that intimates to us natural ^andeur 
and perfection in the soul, which is rather 
to be admired than explained. 

I must not omit that ailment for the 
excellency of the soul whidi I have seen 
quoted out of Tertullian, namely, its power 
of divining in dreams. That several 
cUvinations have been made, none can ques- 
tion, who believes Uie. holy writings, 
who has but the least degree of a comi 
historical faith; there bang innumerable 
instances of this nature in several authors 
both ancient and modem, sacred and pro- 
fane. Whether such dark presages, such 
visions of the night, proceed from any la- 
tent power in the soul, duringthis her statf 
of abstraction, or from any communication 
with the Supreme Being, or from any ope- 
i-ation of subordinate spirits, has been a 
great dispute among the learned; thc^mat- 
tcr of fact is, I think, incontestiblc, and has 
been looked upon as such by the greatest 
writers, who have been never suspected 
either of superstition or enthuaasm. 

I do not sup'pose that the soul in these 
instances is entirely loose and unfettered 
from the body; it is suiSdent if she is not 
so far sunk and immersed in matter, nor 
entangled and jjerplexed in her operations 
with such motions of blood and spirits, as 
when she actuates the machine in its wak- 
ing hours. The corporeal union is slack- 
ened enough to give the mind more plav. 
The sonl seems gathered within herself, 
and recovers that spring which is broke 
and weakened, when she operates more in 
concert with the body. 

The speculations 1 have here made, if 
fliey are not arguments, tliey are at least 



the body; and, if they do n 
prove, do at least confirm these two great 
points, which are established by many 
other reasons that are altogether unan 
swerable, O. 
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be better pleased to pay three half-pence 
for mypaper than two pence. The inge 
nious T. W. tells me that 1 have deprived 
him cf the best part of his breakfast; for 
that, since the rise of my paper, he is 
forced every morning to drmk his dish of 
coffee by itself, without the addition of the 
Spectator, that used to be better than lace 
to it. Eugenius informs me, very obliging- 
ly, that he never thought he should have 
disliked any passM^ in my paper, but tha 
of late there have been two words in every 
one of them which he could heartily wish 
leftout.-pfe. 'Price Two Pence.' Ihavea 
letter from a soap-boiler, who condoles 
with me very affectionately upon the ne- 
cessity we both lie under of setting a high 
Erice on our commodities since the late tax 
as been laid upon them, and desiring me, 
when I write next on that subject, to speak 
a word or two upon the present duties on 
Castile soap. But there is none of these my 
correspondents, who writes with a greater 
turn of good sense, and elegance of expres- 
sion, than the generous Philomedes, who 
advises me to value every Spectator at six- 
pence, and promises that he himself will 
engage for above a hundred of his acquaint 
ance, who shall take it in at that price. 

Letters from the female world are likewise 
come to me, in great quantities, upon the 
same occasion; and, as I naturally bear a 
great deference to this part of ourtspecics, 
I am very glad to find that those who ap- 
prove my conduct in this particular are 
much more numerous than those who con- 
demn it. A large family of daughters have 
drawn me up a very handsome remon- 
:hey set forth " " 
sed to take in 
the additional price w 
it, tliey offered him unanimously to ^ate 
him the article of bread and butter in the 
la-table account, provided the Spectator 
light be served up to them every morning 
i usual. Upon this the old gentleman, 
ang pleased, it seems, with their desire 
of improving themselves, has granted them 
the continuance both of the Spectator and 
their bread and butter, having given parti 
cular orders that the tea-table shall be set 
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forth every morning witli its cnstomavy 
bill of fare, and withc-ut any manner of de- 
falcation. I ttiought myself obliged to 
mention this particular, as it does honour 
to this worthy gentleman; and if the young 
tady Lititia, who sent me this accou-" 
will acquaint me with his name, I will 
scrt it at length in one of my papers, if he 
desires it. 



which this my paper btings 
readers^ and in order to it, must propose 
two pomts to their consideration. First, 
that if they retrench any of the smallest 
particular in their ordinary expense, it will 
easily make up the half-penny a day which 
we have now under consideration. Let a 
lady sacrifice but a angle riband to her 
morning studies, and it will be sufficient; 
let a family burn but a candle a night less 
than their usual number, and they may 
take in the Spectator without detriment to 
their private affairs. 

In the next place, if my readers will not 
go to the price of buying my papers byre- 
tail, let them have patience, and they may 
buy them in the lump without the burden 
of a tax upon them. My speculations, 
when they are sold single, like cherries 
upon the stick, are delights for the rich and 
wealthy: after some time they come to 
market in greater quantities, and are every 
ordinary man's money. The truth of it is, 
they have a certain flavour at thar first 
appearance, from several accidental 



early; but, in this case, every reader is to 
consider, whether it is not better for him to 
be half a year behind-hand with the fash- 
ionable and polite part of the world, than 
to strain himself beyond his circumstances. 
My bookseller has now about ten thousand 
of the third and fourth volumes, which he 
is ready to publish, liaving already dis- 
posed of as large an edition both of the first 
and second volumes, As he is a person 
whose head is very well turned to his busi- 
ness, he thinks they would be a very proper 
present to be made to persons at christen- 
ings, mamages, vuuting days, and the like 
joyful solemnities, as several other books 
are frequenUy ^ven at funerals. He has 
prioted them m such a little portable 
volume,- that many of them may be ranged 
together upon a singleplate; and is of opi- 
nion, that a aalver of Spectators would Be 
as acceptable an entertainment to the la- 
dies as a salver of sweet-meats. 

I shall conclude this pajjer with an epi- 
gram lately sent to the writer of the Spec- 
' ■ after having returned my thanks to 






IS author of it. 



' Sir, — Having heard the following epi- 
gram very much commended, I wonder 
tliat it has not yet had a place in any "of 
your papei's; I think the suffrage of our 



poet laureat should not be over-looked, 
which shows the opinion he entertains of 
your paper, whether the notion he pro- 
ceeds upon be true or false. I make bold 
to convey it to you, not knowing if it has 
yet come to your hands.' 

OJV THE SPECTATOR 
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Yet, doubtflil bow tbac sscond sun ( 

VFhetlKt fl bright euccenor, or the son 
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Tbe mlgbly fores of ocean's trouMed flood. • 
'Sib, — Upon reading your essay con- 
cerning the Pleasures of the Imagination, 
I find among the three sources of those 
pleasures which you have discovered, that 
greatness is one. This has suggested to me 
the reason why, of all oljjects that I have 
ever seen, there is none which affects my 
imagination so muchasthesea, or ocean. I 
cannot see the heavings of this prodigious 
bulk of waters, even m a calm, without a 
very pleasing astonishment; but when it is 
worked up in a tempest, so that the hori- 
zon on every side is nothing but foaming 
billows and floating moimtsdns, it is impos- 
sible to describe the ^jeeable horror that 
rises from such a prospect. A troubled 
ocean, to a man who sails upon it, is, I 
think, the biggest object that he can see in 
motion, and consequently ^ives his imagi- 
nation one of the highest kmds of pleasure 
that can arise from greatness. 1 must con- 
fess it is impossible for me to survey this 
world of fluid matter without thinking on 
the hssid that first poured it out, and made 
a proper channel for its reception. Such an 
object naturally raises in my thoughts the 
idea of an Almighty Being, and convinces 
me of his existence as much as a meta 
phyacal demonstration. The Imaginatior 
prompts the understanding, and, by thr 
greatness of the sensible object, produce: 
in it the idea of a being who is neither cir 
cumscribed by time nor space, 

'As I have made several voyages upoi 
sea, I have often been tossed in storms 
1 on that occasion have frequently re 
fleeted on the descriptions of them in an- 
cient poets. I remember Longinus highly 
recommends one in Homer, because the 
poet has not amused himself with little 
fancies upon the occasion, as authors of an 
inferior genius, whom he mentions, had 
done, but because he has gathered together 
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those circumstances whicli are the most 
apt to terrify the imagination, and which 
really happen in the raging of a tempest 
It is for the same reason that I prefe- "-- 
following descriptiiHi of a ship in a si 
which the psalmist has made, hefore any 
other I have ever met with. "Theythatgo 
down to the sea in ships, that do buaness 
in great waters; these see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For he 
commandeth and raiseth the stornij' wind, 
which Ufteth up the waters thereof. They 
mount up to the heaven, they go down 
agEun to the depths, their soiiL is melted 
because of trouble. They reel to and fro, 
and stagger like a drunken man, and are at 
their wit s end. Then they cry unto the 
Lord in thdr trouble, and he bringeth them 
out of their distresses. He maketh the 
storm e, calm, so that the waves thereof 
are still. Then they are glad, because they 
be quiet, so he brmgeth them unto their 
deared haven,"* 

' By the way; how much more comfort- 
able, as well as rational, is tliis sy- '' 

the psalmist, tlian the pagan s61 
Virgil and other poets, where one deity is 
represented as raising a storm, and another 
as laying it! Were we only to consider the 
sublime m this piece of poetry, what can 
be nobler than the idea it gives us of the 
Supreme Being thus rai^g a tumult among 
the elements, and recovering them out of 
their confusion; thus troubling and becalm- 
ing nature? 

' Great painters do not only give us land- 
scapes of gardenSj groves, and meadows, 
but very rften employ their pencils upon 
sea-pieces, I could wish you would follow 
their example. If this small sketch may 
deserve a place among your works, I shall 
accompany it with, a divine ode made by a 
gentlemanupon the conclusion of his travels. 



M; Eoul took bold on thee. 
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Made ei'iy region ptease : 
The hODty Alpino hills it ivarm'd, 
And smootli'd Ihe Tf [rlicno eesB. 
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:. If it be 



make tie word wi" 
able and delightful name 
not so in itself ail the wiser part at man- 
kind, from tlie beginning of the world tc 
this day, has consented m an error. But 
our mihappiness in England has been, that 
a few loose men of genius for pleasure, 
have turned it all to the gratification of un- 
govemed desires, in despite of good sense, 
form, and order; when m truth, any satis- 
faction beyond the boundaries of reason is 
but a step towards madness and foUy, But 
is the sense of joy and accomplishment of 
deare no way to be indulged or attained ? 
And have we appetites given us not to be 
at all Ratified ? Yes, certainly. Marriage 



institution calculated for a 
of delight, as much as our being is 
, lie of. Two persons, who have chosen 
each other out of all the species, with de- 
be each other's mutual comfort and 
inment, have in that action bound 
themselves to be good-humoured, affable, 
discreet, forgiving, patient, and joyful, with 
respect to each other's frailties and perfec- 
tions, to the end of their lives. The wiser 
of the two (and it always happens one of 
them is such) will, for her or his own sake, 
keep things from outrage with the utmost 
sanctity. When this union is thus preserv- 
ed, (as I have often swd) the most indif- 
ferent circumstance administers delight: 
their condition is an endless source of new 
gratifications. The married man can say, 
'If I am unacceptable to all the world be 
side, there is one whom I entirely love, 
that will receiveme with joy and transport, 
and think herself obliged to double her 
kindness and cai-esses of me from the gloom 
with which she sees me overcast. Ineed 
dissemble the sorrow of my heart to be 
agreeable there; that very sorrow quickens 
affection. ' 
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This passion towards each i.her, when 
once weU fixed, enters into the very consti- 
tution, and the kindness flows as easily and 
iilentlv aa the blood in the veins. Wher 
this affection is enjoyed in t.ie subhme de- 
gree, un^Ifiil eyes see nothing of it; but 
when it is subject to ' 
an allay in it fliat ras ._ 
taste, it is apt to break into rage, or over- 
flow into fondness, before the rest of the 

Uxander and Viramira are amorous and 
young, have been married these two years; 
yet do they so much distinguish each other 
m companr, that in your conversation with 
the dear things, you are still put to a sort 
of cross-purposes. Whenever you address 
yourself m ordinary discourse to Viramira, 
she turns her head another way, and the 
answer is made to the dear Uxander. If 
you tell a merry tale, the application is 
still directed to her dear; and when she 
should commend you, she says to him, as if 
he had spoke it, ' That is, my dear, so 

Eretty.'— This puts me in mind of what I 
ive somewhere read in the admired me- 
moirs of the famous Cervantes; where, 
while honest Sancho Panca is putting some 
necessary humble question concerning Ro- 
zinante, his supper, or his lodging, the 
knight of the aoirowful countenance is ever 
improring the harmless lowly hints of his 
'squire to the poetical conceit, rapture, and 
flight, in contemplation of the deardukinea 
of his affections. 

On the other side, Dictamnus and Moria 
are ever squabbling; and ^ou may observe 
them, all the time they are in company, in a 
state cf impatience. As Uxander and Vi- 
ramira wish you all gone, that they may 
be at freedom for ifedliance; Dictamnus 
and Moria wait your absence, that they 
may speak their harsh interpretations on 
each other's words and actions, during the 
time you were with them. 

It is certain that the greater part of the 
evils, attencUng this condition of life, arises 
from fashion. Prejudice in this case is 
turned the wrong way; and, instead of ex- 
pecting more happiness than we jhall meet 
with in it, we are laughed into a prepos- 
session, that we shall be disappointed if we 
nope for lasting satisfaclions, 

Witii all persona who have made good 
sense the rule of action, marriage is de- 
scribed as the state capable of the highest 
human felicity, TuUy has epistles full of 
affectionate pleasure, when he writes to his 
wife, or speis of his children. But, above 
dl the hmts of this kind I have met with 
in writers of ancient date, I am pleased 
with an epigram of Martial, in honour of 
the beauty of his wife Cleopatra. Com- 
mentators say it was written the day after 
his wedding-night. When his spouse was 
retired to the bathing-room in the heat of 
the day,he, it seems, came in upon her when 
she was just going into the water. To her 
beauty and carnage 



owe the following epigram, which I showed 
my friend Will Honeycomb in French, who 
has translated it as follows, without under- 
standing the original. I expect it will please 
the English better than the Latin reader, 

' When my brigbl eoneon, now not wift noi maiil. 

TO IDT ftind eysi ahe 111 tnnsptuent ilood ; 
Bha MiMliM: linilrd at Ita (liglit corering thoS. 
TbuB thnnigli the glxai ibe lOTeLy Uly elons ; 
Ttaui (lirouBh lie imiUent gem Bhineg fortta the rose. 
I Bam OHW tliarins. and plung'd l» seize tny sWrc, 
Kisses I snalch'rt— the waves prCYenied more.' 

My friend would not allow that this lus 
cious account could be given of a wtfe, and 
therefore used the word consort; which, he 
learnedly said, would serve for a mistress 
well, and give a more genUemanly turn 
the epigram. But, under favour of him 
and all other such fine gentlemen, I cannot 
be persuaded but that the passion a bride- 
~room has for a virtuous youn^ woman will, 
ly little and little, grow into friendship, and 
then it has ascended to a higher pleasing 
than it was in its Erst fervour. Without 
this hapjiens, he is a very unfortunate man 
who has entered into this state, and left the 
habitudes of life he might have enjoyed 
with a faithful friend. But when the wife 
J es capable of filling serious as well as 
joyous hours, she brings happiness unknown 
to friendship itself, bpenser speaks of each 
kind of love with great justice, and attri- 
butes the highest praise to friendship; and 
indeed there is no disputing that point, but 
by making that friendship take its plar. 
between two married persons. 

' Hard ia the donbt, and dlSenll lo deem. 
Wben an Uiree kinds of love totelber meet, 

Wbellier el^ weigb tbe balance dawn ; to w'il, 
"nis dear aSaHan unto kindred eynet. 

Or zeal"^ Mends coniMn'd by virtues meet; 



' For nalursl afleclinn BDfin dolh ce 

But failMiU friendship dolh Uiem b 
And tbemwi 111 magtering disci plin 
TbFough thooffbtB aapiiiiigto et«rD 
For as Un Mini doth rule the eariM 
And bU tbs seiviee of tbs body fian 
So love of sonl doth love of body pa 
Pfo less than petftct gold surmoi 
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It is common with me to run from book 
to book to exercise my mind with many 
objects, and qualify myself for ray ddly la 
hours. After an hour spent in this loitering 
way of readhig, something will remain to 
be food to the imagination. The writings 
that please me most on such occasions are 
stories, for the truth of which there is good 
authority. The mind of man is naturally a 
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lover of justice. And when we read a story 
wherein a criminal ia overtaken, in whom 
there ia no quality which is the object of 
pity, the soul enjoys a certiun revenge for 
the offence done to its nature, in the wicked 
actions committed in the preceding part of 
the history. This will be better under- 
stood by the reader from the following nar- 
ration itaelf, than from any thing which I 
can say to introduce it. 

When Charles duke of Burgundy, 
named The Bold, reigned over spacious 
dominions now swallowed up by the power 
of France, he heaped many favours and 
honours upon Claudius Rhynsault, a Ger- 
man, who had served him in his wars against 
the inaultsof hia neighbours. A great part 
of Zealand was at that time in subjection 
to that dukedom. The prince himself was 
a person of singular humanity and justice. 
Rhynsault, with no other real quality than 
' courage, had dissimulation enough to pass 
upon his generous and unsus]ricioiis master 
for a person of blunt honesty and fidelity, 
without any vice that could bias him from 
the execution of justice. His highness, pre- 
possessed to his advantage, upon the de- 
cease of the governor of his chief town of 
Zealand, gave Rhynsault tiiat command. 
He was not long seated in that government 
before he cast his eyes upon Sapphire, a 
woman of exquiate beauty, the wife of 
Paul Danvelt, a wealUiy merchant of the 
city imder his protection and government 
Rhynsault was a man of a wann constitu- 
tion, and violent inclination to women, and 
not unskilled in the soft arts which win 
their favour. He knew what it was to enjoy 
the satisfactions which are reaped from the 
possesMon of beauty, but was an utter 
stranger to the decencies, honours, and de- 
Ucacies, that attend the paawon towards 
them iir elegant minds, Hftwever, he had 
8o much of the world, that he had a great 
share of the language which usually pi-e- 
vdls upon the weaker part of that aes; and 
he coifld with his tongue utter a passion- 
with which his heart was whclly untouched. 
He was one of those brutal minds which 
can be gratified with the violation of inno- 
cence and beauty, without the least pity, 
pasfflon, or love, to that with which they 
are ao much delighted. Ingratitude is a 
vice inseparable to a lustful man; and the 
...._r. n by him, who has no 



Rhynsault, being resolved to 
accomplish hra will on the wife of Danvelt, 
left no arts untried to get into a familiarity 
at her house; but ahe knew hia character 
and disposition too well, not to shun all 

-'-s that might ensnare her intolus 

ition. The governor, despairing of 
success by onUnary means, apprehendai 
and impnaoned her husband, under pre- 
tence or gn information, that he was guilty 



sion. This design had its desired effect; 
and the wife of the unfortunate Dar.velt, the 
day before that which was appointed for 
his execution, presented herself in the hall 
of the governor's house; and, as he passed 
through the apartment, threw herself at 
his feet, and, holding hia knees, beseeched 
hia mercy. Rhynsault beheld her mth a 
dissembled satisfaction; and, assuming an 
air of thought and authority, he bid her 
arise, and told her she must follow him to 
liis closet; and, asldng her whether she 
knew the hand of the letter he pulled out 
of his pocket, went from her, leaving this 
admonitirai aloud: 'If you will save your 
husband, you must give me an account ot 
all you know without prevarication: for 
eveiy body is satisfied he was too fond of 
you to be able to hide from you the names 
of the rest of the conspirators, or any other 
particulara whatsoever.' He went to his 
closet, and soon after the lady was sent for 
to an audience. The servant knew his dis- 
tance when matters of state were to be 
debated; and the governor, layiiig_ aside the 
dr with which he had appeared in public, 
began to be the supplicant, to rally an af- 
fliction, which it was in her power easily to 
remove, and relieve an innocent man from 
hia imprisonment. She easily perceived 
his intention; and bathed in tears, began to 
deprecate so wicked a desi^. Lust, like 
ambition, takes all tiie faculties of the mind 
and body into its service and subjection. 
Her becoming tears, her honest anguish, 
the wringing M her hands, and the many 
changes of her posture and figure in the 
vehemence of speaking, were but so many 
attitudes in which he beheld her beauty, 
and farther incentives of his desires. All 
humanity was lost in that one appetite, and 
he signified to her in so many plain terms, 
that ne was unhappy till he had possessed 
her, and nothing less should be the price 
of her husband's life, and she must, before 
the followmg noon, pronounce the death, 
or enlargement, of Danvelt After this no- 
tification, when he saw Sapphira enough 
agwn distracted, to make the subject of 
their discourse to common eyes appear dif- 
ferent from what it was, he called servants 
to conduct her to the gate. Loaded with 
insupportable aifiiction, she immediately 
repairs to her husband; and, havingsignifiea 
to his gaolers that she hsid a proposal to 
maike to her husband from the governor, 
she was left alone with him, revealed to 
him all that had passed, and represented 
the endless conflict she was in between love 

his person, and fidelity to his bed. It is 
easy to imagine the sharp affliction tiiis 
honest pair was in upon such an incident, 
'" lives not used to any but ordinary occur- 

nces. The man was bridled by shame 
from speaking what his fear prompted, 
upon BO near an approach of death; but let 
fall words ttiat agnifled to her, he should 
not think her polluted, though she had not 
yet confessed to him that the governor had 
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violated her person, ance he knew her 
will had no part in the acUon. She parted 
from him with this oblique perr" '"'" ' 
save a life he had not resolubon 



attended the governor, and 
remote apartment, submitted to his desires. 
Rhynsault commended her charms, claimed 
a familiarity after what had passed between 
them, and with androfgayety, in the lan- 
guage of a gallant, bid her return, and take 
herhusband out of prison: 'but,' continued 
he, ' my fair one must not be offended that 
I have tafcen care he should not be an inter- 
ruption to our future assignations.' These 
last words foreboded what she found when 
she came to the gaol — her iiusband exe- 
cuted by the order of Rhynsault ! 

It was remarkable that the woman, who 
was fidi of tears and lamentations during 
the whole course of her affictions, uttered 
neither sigh nor complaint, but stood fixed 
with grief at this consummation of her mis- 
fortmies. She betookherself toiler abode; 
and, after having in solitude paid her de- 
votions to him who ia the avenger of inno- 
cence, she repaired privately t( 
person, and a certain grandeu 
negligent of forms, g^ned her ,. 
the presence of the duke her 
As soon as she came into the presence, 
broke forth into the following words: 'oe- 
hold, O mighty Charles, a wretch weary 



power to redress my injuries, but it is to 
avenge them. And if the protection of the 
distressed, and the punishment of oppres- 
sors, is a task worthy of a prince, I bring 
the duke of Burgundy ample matter for 
doing honour to his own great name, and 
wiping infamy off from mine.' 

When she had spoke this, she delivered 
the duke a paper reciting her story. He 
read it with all the emojions that indigna- 
tion and pity could raise in a prince jesdous 
of his honour in the behaidour of his ofHcers, 
and prosperity of his subjects. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynsault was 
sent for to court, and, in the presence of a 
few of the council, confronted Dy Sapphira, 
The prince askii^, 'Do you know that 
lady?' Rhynsault, as soon as he could re- 
cover his surprise, told the duke he would 
marry her, if his highness would please to 
think that a reparation. The duke seemed 
contented with this answer, and stood by 
during the immediate solemnization of the 
ceremony. At the concluaon of it he told 
Rhynsault, 'Thus far you have done as 
constrwned by my authority : I shall not be 
satisfied of youriind usage to her, without 
you sign a gift of your whole estate to her 
after your decease.' To the performance 
of this also the duke was a witness. When 
these two acts were executed, the duke 
turned to the lady, and told her, ' It now 
remains for nve to pu' you in qvnet posses- 



sion of what your husband has so bounti. 
fully bestowM on you;' and ordered the 
immediate execution of Rhynsault. T 
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__ ._ unspotted reputation.. 

founded upon a very careful carriage in all 
my looks, words, and actions. At the same 
time Imustowntoyou, that It is with much 
constraint to flesh and blood that my be- 
haviour is so strictiy irreproachable; for I 



what pves me a great deal of anxiety, and 
is some discouragement in the pursuit of 
virtue, is, that the young women who run 
into greater freedoms wth the men are 
more taken notice of than I am. The men 
arc such unthinking sots, that they do not 
prefer her who restrains all her passions 
and affections, and keeps much within the 
bounds of what is lawful, to her who goes to 
the utmost vei^ of innocence and parleys 
at the very brink of -rice, whether she shall 
be a wife or a mistress. But I must appeal 
to your spectatorial wisdom, who, I find, 
have passed very much of your time in the 
study of woman, whether this is not a most 
unreasonable proceeding. I have read some- 
where that Hobbes of Malmesbury asserts 
that continent persons have more of what 
they contain than those who give a loose to 
their desires. According to this rule, let 
there be equal age, equal wit, and equal 
good-humour, in the woman of prudence, 
and her of liberty; what stores has he to 
expectwhotakestheformer? What refuse 
must he be contented with who chooses the 
iatter? Well, but I sat down to write to you 
to vent my indignation against several pert 
creatures who are addressed to and courted 
in this place, while poor I, and two or three 
like me, are whoUy unregarded. 

'Eveiy one of these affect gaining the 
hearts of your sex. Tliis is generally at- 
tempted by a particular manner of cann- 
ing themselves with femiliavity, Glyceva 
has a dancing walk, and keeps time in her 
ordinary gmt Chloe, her aster, who is un- 
willing to interrupt her conquests, comes 
into the room before her with a familiar run. 
Dulcissa takes advantage of the approach 
of the irinter, and has Introduced a very 
pretty shiver; clodng up her shoulders, 
and drinking as she moves. All that are 
in this mode carry their fans between both 
hands before them, Dulcissa herself, who 
is author of this air, adds the pretty run to 
it: and has also, when she is in very good 
humour, a taking familiarity in throwing 
herself into the lowest seat in the room, ana 
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etting her hooped petticoats fall with a 
lucky decency about her. I know she prac- 
tises this way of sitting down in her cham- 
ber; and indeed she does it as well as you 
may have seen an actress iall down dead in 
a tragedy. Not the least indecency in her 
posture. If you have observed what pretty 
caiviaasesarecamedofFattlie end of averse 
at the theatre, it will give you a notion how 
Duldssa plumps into a chair. Here is a 
little country prl that is very cunning, that 
makes her use of being young and unbred, 
and outdoes the ensnarers, who are almost 
twice her age. The wr that she takes is to 
come into company after a walk, and is 
very successfully out of breath uponjxica- 
sion. Her mother is in the secret, ^d calls 
her romp, and then looks round to see what 
young men stare at her. 

'It would take up more than can come 
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in this place. But I cannot omit uulceorella, 
whose manner is the most indolent imagin- 
able, but still as watchful of conquest as the 
busiest vir^n among us. She has a peculiar 
art of staring at a young fellow, till she sees 
she has got him, and inflamed him by so 
much observation. When she sees she has 
him, and he begins to toss his head upon it, 
she is immediately short-sighted, and la- 
bours to observe what he is at a distance, 
with her eyes half shut. Thus the captive 
that thought her first struck, is to make 
very near approaches, or be wholly disre- 
garded. This artifice has done more execu- 
tion than all the ogling of the rest of the 
women here, with the utmost variety of 
half glances, attentive heedlessnesses, child- 
ish inadvertencies, haughty contempts, or 
artificial oversights. After I have said thus 
much of ladies among us who fight thus 
regularly, I am to complin to you of a set 
of familiar romps, who have broken through 
all common rules, and have thought of a 
very effectual way of showing more charms 
than all of us. These, Mr, Spectator, are 
the swingers. You are to know these care- 
less pretty creatures are very innocents 
again; and it is to be no matter what they 
do for it is all harmless freedom. They get 
on ropes, as you must have seen the chil- 
di'en, and are swung by their men viatants. 
The jest is, that Mr. Such-a-one can name 
the colour of Mrs. Such-a-one's stockings; 
and she tells him he is a lying thief, so he 
IS, and nill of roguery; and she will lay a 
wager, and her sister shall tell the truth if 
he says right, and he cannot tell what colour 
her garters are of. In this diversion there 
are very many pretty shrieks, not so much 
for fear of felling, as that their petticoats 
should untie; for Uiere is a great care had 
to a-^oid improprieties; and the lover who 
swings the lady is to tie her clothes very 
close together with his hatband, before she 
admits him to throw up her heels. 

'Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can 
note these wantonnesses in their beainnines. 

Vol.. a 32 



and bring us sober girls into observation, 
there is no help for it; we must swim with 
the tide; the coquettes are too powerful a 
party for us. To look into the merit of a 
regiular and well behaved woman is a slow 
thing. A loose trivial song gains the affec- 
tions, when a wise homily is not attended 
to. There is no other way but to make war 
upon them, or we must go over to them. 
As for my part, I will show all the world it 
is not for want of charms that I stand so 
long unasked; and if you do not take mea- 
sures for the immediate redress of us rigids, 
as the fellows call us, I can move with a 
speaking mien, can look significantly, can 
lisp, can trip, can loll, can start, can blush, 
can rage, can weep, if I must do it, and can 
be frighted as agreeably as any she in Eng- 
land. All which is humbly submitted to 
vour spectatorial consideration, irith all 
humility, by your most humble servant, 
T. 'MATILDA MOHAIR.' 
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A rjiBCBl preis'd, you make bia ftulia your own. 

It is no unpleasant matter of speculation 
to consider the recoTumcndatory epistles 
that pass round this town from hand to 
hand, and the abuse people put upon one 
another in that kind. It is indeed come to 
that pass, that, instead of being the testi- 
mony of merit in the person recommended, 
the true reading of a letter of this sort is, 
* The bearer hereof is so uneasy to me, that 
it will be an act of charity in yoti to take 
him off my hands; whether you prefer him 
or not, it is all one; for I have no manner oif 
kindness for him, or obligation to him or 
his; and do what you please as to that,' As 
negligent as men are in this respect, a point 
of nonour is concerned in it; and there ia 
nothing a man should be more ashamed of, 
than passing a worthless creature into the 
lervice or interests of a man who Ifas never 
injured you. The women indeed are a litUe 
too keen in their resentments to trespass 
aften this way: but you shall sometimes 
know, that the mistress and the m^d shall 
quarrel, and give each other very free lan- 
guage, and at last the lady shall be pacifiaJ 
to turn her out of doors, and give her a very 
good word to any body else. Hence it is 
Uiat you see, in a year and a half's time, 
the same face a domestic in all parts of the 
town. Good-breeding and good-nature lead 
people in a great mea.sure to this injustice: 
when siutors of no conMdei-ation will have 
confidence enough to press upon their su- 
periors those in power are tender of speak- 
ing the exceptions they have agdnst them, 
and are mortgaged into promises out of 
thdr impatience of importunity. In thi» 
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latter case, it would be a very useful in- 
quiry to know the history of recommenda- 
tions. There are, vou must know, certain 
abettors of this way of tonnent, who make 
it a profesfflon to manage the aff^rs of can- 
didates. These gentlemen let out their im- 
Sudence to their chents, and supply any 
efective recommendation, -by informing 
now such and such a man is to be attacked. 
They will tell you, get the least scrap from 
Mr. Such-a-one, ana leave the rest to them. 
When one of these undertakers has your 
business in hand, you may be sick, absent 
in town or country, and the patron shall be 
worried, or you prevail. I remember to 
nave been shown a gentleman some years 
ago, who punished a whole peojjle for their 
facility in giving their credentials. This 
person had belonged to a regjment which 
<Ud duty in the West Indies, and, by the 
mortality of the place, happened to be 
commanding officer in the colony. He op- 
pressed his subjects with great frankness, 
till he became sensible that he was heartily 
hated by every man under his command. 
When he had carried his point to be thus 
detestable, in a pretended fitof dishumour, 
and feigned uneasiness of living where he 
found he was so universally unacceptable, 
he communicated to the chief inhabitants a 
de^gn he had to return for England, pro- 
rided they would give him ample testi- 
monials of their approbation. The planters 
came int<^it to a man, and in proportion to 
his deservmg the quite contrary, the words 
justice, generosity, and courage, were in- 
serted in his commis^on, not omitting the 
gjeneral good liking of people of all condi- 
tions in the colony. The gentleman returns 
for England, and within a few months after 
came back to them their governor, on the 
strength of their own testimonials. 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed hap- 
pen to easy recommenders, in the ordinary 
course of things from one hand to another; 
but how would a man bear to have it said 
to him, ' The person I took into confidence 
on the credit you gave him, has proved 
false, unjust, and has not answered any way 
the chai-acter you gave me of him?' 

I cannot but conc«ve very good hopes of 
that rake Jack Toper of the Temple, for 
an honest scrupulousness in this pdnt. A 
friend of his meetingj with a servant that 
had formerly lived with Jack, and having 
a mind to take him, sent to him to know 
what faults the fellow had, ance he could 
not please such a careless fellow 
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IS follows: 



' Sir, — Thomas, that lived with me, was 
turned away because he was too good for 
me. Vou know I live in taverns: he is an 
orderly sober rascal, and thinks much to 
sleep m an entry until two in the morning. 
He told me one day, when he was dressing 
me, that he wondered I was not dead before 
now, since I went to dinner in the evening, 
and went to supppv at two in the morning. 



We were coming down Essex-street one 
night a litfle flustered, and I was giving 
him the word to alarm the watch; he had 
the impudence to tell me it was against the 
law. You that are married, and live one 
day after another the same wav, and so on 
the whole week, 1 dare say will like him, 
and he will be glad to have' his meat in due 
season. The fellow is certainly very honest. 
My service to your lady. Yours, J, T.' 

Now this was very fdr dealing. Jack 
knew very well, that though the love of 
order made a man very awkward in his 
equipage, it was a valuable quality among 
the queer people who live by rule; and had 
too much good-sense and good-nature to let 
the' fellow starve, because he was not fit to 
attend his vivacities. 

1 shall end this discourse with aletter of 
recommendation from Horace to Claudius 
Nero. You will see in that letter a slow- 
ness to ask a favour, a strong reason for 
being unable to deny his good word any 
longer, and that it is a serrice to the person 
to whom he recommends, to comply with 
what is asked: all which are necessary cir- 
cumstances, boHi in justice and good-breed- 
ing^ if a man would ask so as to have reason 
to complain of a denial; and indeed a man 
should not in strictness ask otherwise. In 



._., may have a good effect towards 
amending this facility in people of condi- 
tion, and the confidence of those who apply 
to them without mei-it, I have translated 
the epistle. 

' To Claudius JVero. 

•Sir, — Septimus, who waits upon you 
with this, is very well acquamted with the ' 
place you are pleased to allow me in your 
friendship. For when he beseeches me to 
recommend him to your notice in such a 
manner as to be received by yon, who are 
delicate in the chdce of your friends and 
domestics, he knows our intimacy, and un- 
derstands my ability to serve him Ijetter 
than I do myself. I have defended myself 
against his ambition to be yours, as long as 
I possibly could; but fearing the imputation 



upon to give you this trouble. Thus, to 
avoid the appearance of a greater fault, I 
have put on this confidence. If yon can 
forgive this transgression of modesty in be- 
half of a ftiend, receive this gentleman into 
your interests and friendship, and take it 
from me that he is an honest and a brave 
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lem. quorum est laudein philosophoiuin 1 dcero. 

WhBl tind of pUlosophj' is il to eitol melanclwlv. 
Ibe most cteleElable tbin; in nHlure ? 

About an age ago it was the fashion in 
England ftr every ene that would be 
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thought relif^ous to throw as much sanctitj' 
Hs possible into his face, and in particular to 
abstain from all appearances of mirth and 
pleasantry, which were looked upon - '' - 
marks of a carnal mind. The ' ' 



me more than once with an account of the 
reception which he met with from a very 
famous independent minister, who was head 
of a colleget in those times. This gentli 
man was then a young adventurer in tt 
republic of letters, and just fitted out for 
the university with a good" cargo of Latin 
and Greek, His friends were resolved that 
he should try his fortune at an election 
which was drawing near in the college, of 
which the independent minister whom I 
have before mentioned was governor. The 
youth, according to custom, wdted on him 
in order to be examined. He was received 
at the door by a servant who ^as one of 
that gloomy generation that were Uien in 
fashion. He conducted him with great si- 
lence and seriousness, to a long gallery, 
which was darkened at noon-day, and had 
only a single candle burning in it. After a 
short stay in this melancholy apartment, 
ne was led into a chamber hung with black, 
where he entertdned himself for some time 
by the glimmering of a taper, until at 
length the head of the college came out to 
him from an inner room, with half a dozen 
night-caps upon his head, and religious 
norror in his countenance. The young man 
■-rembled: but his fears increased, when in- 
stead of being asked what progress he had 
made in learning, he wasexammedhowhe 
abounded in grace. His Latin and Greek 
stood him in littie stead; he was to give i 
f hi ul wh 
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as be imaeef^itindoftlHmoElcaneili 
Riie wiu Df Uis timo, and Is beliered to have been i 
ample contributor to the TUlBr. Dt. GatlbeBIetlaiii 
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t Tliis was Dr. TIkhdbb Soodwln. S. T F. Preside 
of MagdalBii College, Oifiwd, and one of the aswrnl 
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and deep caaMDiplatioD ; that be bad been much e 
erdsed in the eontrareniea aeitttted in ibe age in whli 
tie lived, and had* deep insight Into tlio ^w» of Go 
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□nfident lie would not die, thjm a supposed revelatii 
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and when completed. The whole e: 
tion was summed up with one short ques- 
tion, namely, whether he was prepared for 
death? The boy, who had been bred up by 
honest parents, was frighted out of his 
wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, 
and by the last dreadful interrogatoiy; so 
that, upon making his escape out of this 
house of mourning, he could never be 
brought a second time, to the examination, 
as not being able to go through the terrors 
of it. 

Notwithstanding this genei-al form and 
outside of religion is pretty well worn out 
among us, there are many persons who, by 
a natural uncheerfulness of heart, mistaken 
notions of piety, or weakness of understand 
ing, love to mdulge this uncomfortable way 
of life, and give up themselves a prey to 
grief and melancholy. Superstitious fears 
and groundless scruples cut them off from 
the pleasures of conversation, and all those 
social entertainments, which are not only 
innocent, but laudable: as if mirth was 
made for reprobates, iind cheerfulness of 
heart denied those who are the only persons 
that have a proper title to it. 

Sombrius is one of these si ■■ 



of laughter as a breach of his baptismal 
vow. An innocent jest startles him like 
blasphemy. Tell him of one who is ad- 
vanced to a titie of honour, he lifts up his 
hands and eyes: describe a public ceremo- 
ny, he shakes his head; show him a gay 
equipage, he blesses himself. All the little 
ornaments of life are pomps and vanities. 
Mirth is wanton, and wit profane. He is 
scandalized at youth for Iremg lively, and 
at childhood for being playfuL He sits at 
a christening, or marriage-feast, as at a fu- 
neral; sighs at the convuMon of afhieriy 
story, and grows devout when the rest of 
the company grow pleasant. After all, 
Sombrius is a religious man, and would 
have behaved himself very properly, had 
he lived when Christianity was imder a ge- 
neral persecution. 

I would byno means presume to tax such 
characters with hypocrisy, as is done too 
frequently; that bdng a vice which I think 
none but He who knows the secrets of 
men's hearts should pretend to discover in 
another, where the proofs of it do not 
amount to a demonstration. On the con- 
trary, as there are many excellent persons 
who are weighed down by this habitual 
sorrow of heart, they rather deserve our 
compassion than our reproaches, I think, 
however, they would do well to consider 
whether such a behaviour does not deter 
from a religious life, by representing 
an unsociable state, that extinguishes 
all Joy and gladness, darkens the face of na- 
'"ire, and d estroys the relish of being itselt 
I have, in former papers, shown how 
great a tendency there is to cheerfulness in 
religiiMi, and how such a frame of mind ii 
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not only tVie most lovely, but the moat com- 
mendable in a virtuous person. In short, 
those who represent rehgion in so unami- 
able a Ught, are like the spies sent by 
Moses to make a ^scovery of the Land of 
Promise, when by their reports they dis- 
couraged the people from entering upon it 
Those who showus the joy,-tiie cheerful- 
ness, tlie good humour, that naturally 
spring up in tliia happy state, are lite the 
spies bringing along with them the clusters 
ctf grapes, and delidous fruits, that might 
invite their companions into the pleasant 
country which produced them. 

An eminent pagan writer* has made a 
discourse to show that the athdst, who de- 
nies a God, does him less dishonour than 
the man who owns his bdng; but at the 
same time believes him to be cruel, hard 
to please, and terrible to human nature. 
' For my own part,' says he, ' I would ra- 
ther it should De BMd of me, that there 
was never any such man as Plutarch, than 
that Plutarch was ill-natured, capricious, 
or inhuman.' 

If we may believe our logicians, man is 
distinguished from all other creatures by 
the faculty of laughter. He has a heart 
capable of mirth, and naturally disposed to 
it. It is not the business of virtiie to extir- 
pate the affections of the mind, but to ref- 
late them. It may moderate and restrain, 
but was not designed to banish gladness 
from the heart of man. Religion contracts 
the circle of our pleasures, but leaves it 
wide enough for her votaries to expatiate 
in. The contemplation of the divine Being, 
and the exercise of virtue, are in their own 
nature, so far from excluding all gladness 
of he^ that they are perpetually sources 
of it In a word, the true spirit of relleion 
cheers, as well as composes, the soul; it 
banishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all 
vicious and dissolute mirth; but in exchange 
fills the mind with a perpetual serenitir, 
umnterrupted cheerfulness, and an habi- 
tual inclination to please others, as well as 
to be pleased in itself. O. 
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And by their ru 

As I an one who, by my profession, am 
obliged til look into all kinds of men, there 
are none whom I consider with so much 
pleasure, as those who have any thing new 
or extraordina^ in their characters or 
ways of living. For this reason I have eften 
amused myself with speculations on the 

• Plot. irif. il,,riS^.i..,.5. Pint. Opera, lorn, i.' 



raceof peoplecalled Jews, many of wliom 
I have met with in most of the considerable 
towns which I have passed through in the 
course of my travels. They are, indeed, so 
disseminated through all Uie trading parts 
of the world, that tney are become the in- 
struments bjr wMch the most distantnations 
converse with one another, and by which 
mankind are knit together in a general cor- 
respondence, Thej" are like the pegs and 
nails in a great building, which, though they 
are but little valued in themselves, are alj- 
solutely necessary to keep the whole frame 
together. 

That I may not fall into any common 
beaten tracks of observation, I snail consi- 
der this people in three views: First, with 
regard to their number; secondly, their 
dispersion; and thirdly their adherence to 
their religion: and afterwards endeavour 
to show first, what natural reasons, and 
secondly, what prowdential reasons, may 
be assigned for these three remarkable 
particulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be 
as numerous at present, as they were for- 
merly in the land of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, considering the dread- 
ful slaughter made of them under some of 
the Roman emperors, which historians 
describe by the deatji of many hundred 
thousands m a war; and the innumerable 
massacres and persecutions they have un 
dergone in Turkey, as well as in all Chris 
tian nations of the world. The rabbins, to 
express the great havoc which has been 
sometimes mMe of them, tell us, after their 
usual manner of hyperbole, that there were 
such torrents of holy blood shed, as carried 
rocks of a hundred yards in circumference 
above three miles into the sea. 

Their dispersion is the second remark- 
able particular in this people. They swarm 

all the East, and are settled in the re- 

jst parts of China, They are spread 

through most of the nations in Europe and 
Africa, and many families of them are 
establishedinthe West Indies: not to men- 
tion whole nations bordering on Prester- 
John's country, and some discovered in the 
inner parts of America, if we may give any 
credit to their own writers. 

Their firm adherence to their religion is 
no less remarkable than their numbers and 
disperaon, especially considering it as per- 
secuted or contemned over the face of the 
whole earth. This is likewise the more 
remarkable, if we consider the frequent 
apostacies of this people, when they lived 
under their kmgs in the land of promise, 
and within sight of the temple. 

If in the next place we examine what 
may be the natural reasons of these three 
particulars which we find in the Jews, and 
which are not to be found in any other re- 
ligion or people, I can, in the fii-st place, 
attribute tlieir numbers to nothing but their 
constant employment, their abstinence, 
their exemption from wars, and, above all. 
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Lbeii' frequent marriages; for they look on 
celibacy as an accursed state, and generally 
are nia.Tried before twenty, as hoping the 
Messiah may descend from them. 

The dispersion of the Jews into all the 
nations of the earth, is the second remark- 
able particular of that people, though not 
so hard to be accounted for. Thej' were 
always in rebellions and tumults while they 
had the temple and holy city in view, for 
which reason they have often been driven 
out of their old habitations in the land of 
promise. They have as often been banish- 
ed out of most other places where they 
have settled, which must very much dis- 
perse and scatter a people, and oblige them 
to seek a livelihood where they can find it. 
Besides, the whole people is now a race of 
such merchant^- as are wanderers by pro- 
fession, and, at the same time, are in most, 
if not all places, incapable of either lands 
or offices, that might engage them to make 
any part of the world their home. 

This dispersion would probably have lost 
their rehgion, had it not been secured by 
the strength of its constitution : for they are 
to live all in a body, and generally within 
the same enclosure; to marry among them- 
selves, and to eat no meats that are not 
killed or prepared their own way. This 
shuts them out from all table conversation, 
and the most agreeable intercourses of life; 
and, by consequence, excludes them from 
the most probable means of conversion. 

If, in the last place, we consider what 
providential reasons may be assigned for 
these three particulars, we shall find that 
their numbers, disperaon, and adherence 
to their religion, have furnished every age, 
and every naUon of the world, with the 
strongest arguments for the Christian f^th, 
not only as these very particulars are fore- 
told of them, but as they themselves are 
the depoataries of these, and all the other 

Srophecies, which tend to their own con- 
ision. Their number fiimishes us with 
a sufficient cloud of witnesses that attest 
the truth of the old Bible. Their disper- 
sion spreads these witnesses through all 
parts of the world. The adherence to their 
religion makes their testimony unquestion- 
able. Had the whole body of the Jews 
been converted to Christianity, we should 
certainly have thought all the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, that relate to the 
coming and history of our blessed Saviour, 
forged by Christians, and have looked upon 
them with the prophecies of the Sybils, ar 
made many years after the events they pre^ 
tended to foretell. O. 
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'Mr. Sfectatob, — Those ancients who 
' \ their remarks 



1 the genius and temper of mankind, by 
insidering the various bent and scope <rf 
n- actions throughout the progress af life, 
have with great exactness allotted inclina- 
tions and objects of desire particular to 
every stage, according to the different cir- 
cumstances of our conversation and fortune, 
through the several periods of it. Hence 
they were disposed easily to excuse those 

"ses which miglit possiliVy arise from 

eager pursuit of the affections r " 



ambition and impatioice of ripened man- 
hood with discr^on, smd kindly imputed 
■ macious avarice of old men to their 
of relish for any other enjoyment. 
Such allowances as these were no less ad- 
vantageous to common society than obliging 
to particular persons; for, by maintaining 
a decency and regularity in the course <a 
life, they supported the dignity of human 
nature, which then suffers the greatest vio- 
lence when the order of things is inverted; 
and in nothing is it more remarkably vili- 
fied and ridiculous, than when feebleness 
preposterously attempts to adorn itself 
with that outward pomp and lustre, which 
serve only to set off tiie bloom of youth 
with better advantage. I was insen^bly 
carried into reflections of this nature, by 
just now meeting Paulino (who is in his 
climacteric) bedecked with the utmost 
splendour of dress and equipage, and giving 
'- unbounded loose to all manner of plea- 
■e, whihit his only son is debarred all 
iQcent diversion, and may be seen fre- 
quently aoladng himself in tiie Mall with 
no other attendance than one antiquated 
servant of his father's for a companion and 
director. 

• It is a monstrous want of reflection, that 
a man cannot consider, that when he can- 
not resi^ the pleasures of life in his decay 
of appetite and inclination to them, his son 
must have a much unea^er task to resist 
the impetuosity of growing desires. The 
skill therefore should methmks be, to let a 
son want no lawful diversion, in proportion 
to his future fortune, and the figure he is 
to make in the world. The first step to- 
wards \^rtue that I have observed, in young 
men of condition that have run into ex- 
cesses, has been that they had a regard to 
their quality and reputation in the manage- 
ment of their vices. Narrowness in their 
drcumstances has made many youths, to 
supply themselves as debauchees, eom 
mence cheats and rascals. The father who 
allows his son to the utmost abiUty avoids 
this latter evil, which as to the world is 
much greater than the former. But the 
contrary practice has prevailed so much 
among some men, that I have known them 
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ill conduct in this kjnd. Tlie young man 
did not want natural talents; but the fatlier 
of hira was a coxcomb, who affected being 
a fine gentleman so unmercifull7, that he 
could not endure in his sight, or the fre- 
quent mention of one, who was his son, 
gi'owjng into manhood, and thrusting him 
out of the gay world. I have often thought 
the father took a secret pleasure in reflect- 
ing that, when that fine house and seat 
came into the next hands, it would revive 
his memory, as a person who knew how to 
enjoy them, from observation of the ruati' 
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tain it is, that a man may, if he will, let hi 
heart close to the having no regard to any 
thin^ but his dear self, even with excluaon 
of his very children. I recommend this 
subject to your consideration, and am, sir, 
your moat humble servant, T. B. ' 

' London, SepL 26, 1712. 

'Mr. Spectator, — lam just come from 
Tunbridgc, and have since my return read 
Mrs. Matilda Mohair'a letter to you. She 
pretends to make a mighty story about the 
diversions of swinging in that place. What 
was done was only among relations; and nO 
man swung any woman who was not second 
courfn at farthest She is pleased to say, 
care was taken that the gallants tied the 
ladies' legs before they were wafted into 
the ^r. Since she is so spiteful, I will tell 
you the plain truth. — There was no such 
nicety observed, since we were all, as I 
just now told you, near relations; but Mrs. 
Mohair herself has been swung there, and 
she invents all this malice, because it was 
observed she had crooked legs, of which I 
was an eye witness. Your humble servant, 
'RACHEL SHOESTRING.' 
'Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

'Mb. Spectator, — We have just now 
read your paper, containing Mrs. Mohair's 
letter. It is an invention of her own from 
one end to the other; aild I desii-e you 
would print the enclosed letter by itself, 
and shorten it so as to come within the 
compass of your halt sheet. She is the most 
malicious minx in the world, for all she 
looks so innocent. Do not leave out that 
part about her being in love with her fa- 
ther's butler, which makes her shun men; 
for that is the truest of it all. Your humble 
servant, SARAH TRICE. 

'P. S. She has crooked legs,' 



vexed at ag^nst the good 
pany of this place is, that we all know she 
has crooked legs. This is certdnly true. 
I do not care for putting my name, because 
one would not be in the power of the crea- 
ture. Your humble servant, unknown.' 
'Tunbridge, Sept, 26, 1712. 
'Mr. Spectator, — That insufferable 
piTide, Mrs, Mohair, who has told such 
stories of the company here, is with child, for 



all hernice^sand her crooked legs. Pray 
be sure to put her in for both those twc 
things, and you will oblige every body here, 
especially, your humble servant, 

' ALICE BLUEGARTER.' 
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A FAVOUR well bestowed is almost as 
great an honour to him who confers it as to 
him who receives it. What indeed makes 
for the superior reputation of the patron in 
this case is, that he is always surrounded 
with specious pretences of unworthy candi- 
dates, and is often alone in ^he kind inclina- 
tion he has towards the well deserving. 
Justice is the first quality in the man who 
is in a post of direction; and I remember 
to have neard an old gentleman talk of the 
civil wars, and in his relation give an ac- 
count of a general ofiicer, who with this 
one quality, without any shining endow- 
ments, became so popularly belovfd and 
honoured, that all deci^ons between man 
and man were Idd before him by the par- 
ties concerned, in a private way; and they 
would lay by their animosities impliciUy, 
if he bid them be friends, or submit them- 
selves in the wrong without reluctance, if 
he said it, without waiting the judgment of 
courts-martial. His manner was to keep 
the dates of all commissions in his closet, 
and wholly dismiss from the service such 
who were defident in thdr duty; and after 
that took care to prefer according to the 
order of battle. Hi's familiars were his en- 
tire friends, and could have no interested 
views in courting his acquaintance; for his 
affection was no step to their preferment, 
though it was to their reputation. By this 
means a kind aspect, a salutation, a smite, 
and giving out his hand, had the weight of 
what is esteemed by vulgar minds more 
substantial, His business was very short, 
and he who had nothing to do but justice 
was never affronted with a request of a fa- 
miliar daily visitant for what was due to a 
brave man at a distance. Extraordinary 
merit he used to recommend to the king 
for some distinction at home; till the order 
of batfle made v/Ay for his rising in the 
troops. Add to this, that he had an excel- 
lent way of getting rid of such who he ob- 
served were good at a halt, as his phrase 
was. Under this description he compre- 
hended all those who were contented to 
live without reproach,and had no prompti- 
tude in theit minds towards glory. These 
fellows were also recommended to the 
king, and taken off the general's hands 
into posts wherein diligencf " ' 
honesty were all that were ni 
general had no weak part ii 
every man had as much Ci 
and as nnuch honour to lo 
Every officer could oi 
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where he was; and the general's presence 
was never necessary any where, hut whsre 
he had. placed himself at the first disjosj- 
tion, except that accident happened from 
extraordinarv efforts of the enemy which 
he could not forese^i but it was remarkable 
that it never fell out from failure in his ov 
troops. It must be confessed the world 
just so much out of order, as an unworthy 
persoli possesses what should be in the di- 
rection of him who has better pretensions 

Instead of such a conduct as this old fel- 
low used to describe in his general, all the 
evils which have ever happened among 
mankind have arose from the wanton dis- 
position of the favours of the powerful. It 
!s_ generally all that men otmodestj^and 
virtue can do, to fall in with some whimsi- 
cal turn in a great man, to make way for 
things of real and absolute service. In Uie 
time of Don Sebastian of Portugal, or some 
time since, the first minister would let no- 
thing come near him but what bore the 
most profound face of wisdom and grarity. 
They carried it so far, that, for the greater 
show'of their profound knowledge, a pair 
of spectacles tied on tlieir nose" 

black riband round their heads, 

completed the dress of those who made 
their court at his levee, and none with 
naked noses were admitted to his iiresence. 
A blunt honest fellow, who had a com- 
mand in the train of artillery, had attempted 
to make an impression upon the porter, 
flay after day in vain, until at length he 
made his appearance in a very thoughtful 
dark suit of clothes, and two pair of specta- 
cles on at once. He was conducted from 
room to room, with ^eat deference, to the 
minister; and, carrying on the force of the 
place, he told his excellency that, he " 
pretended in this manner to be wiser than 
he really was, but with no ill intention: but 
he was honest Such-a-one of the train, and 
he came to tell him tiiat thev wanted wheel- 
barrows and pick-axes. The thing hap- 
pened not to displease, the great man was 
seen to smile, and the successful officer was 
rc' conducted with the same profound cere- 
mony out of the house. 

When Leo X. reigned pope of Rome, 
his holiness, though a man of sense, and of 
an excellent taste of letters, of all things 
afFected fools, buffoons, humourists, and 
coxcombs. Whether it were from vanity, 
and that he enjoyed no talents in other men 
but what were inferior to him, or whatever 
it was, he carried it so far, that his whole 
delight was in finding out new fools, and as 
ourphraseis, playing them off, andmakuig 
them show themselves to advantage. A 
priest of his former acquaintance, suffered 
a great many disappointments in attempt- 
ing to find access to him in a regular cha- 
racter, until at last in despair he retired 
from Rome, and returned in an equipage so 
very fantastical, both as to the dress of 



being jDut 



himself and servants, that the whole court 
were in an emulation who should first intro- 
duce him to his holiness. What added to 
the expectation his holiness had of the 
pleasure he should have in his follies, was, 
that this fellow, in a dress the most exqm- 
sitely ridiculous, desired he might speak to 
him alone, for he had matters of the highest 
importance, upon which he wanted a con- 
ference. Nothing could be denied to a cox- 
comb of so ^at nope; but when they were 
apart, the impostor revealed himself, and 
spoke as follows: 

'Do not be surprised, most holy father, 
at seeing, instead of a coxcomb to laugh at, 
your old friend, who has taken this way of 
access to admonish you of your own folly. 
Can any thing show your holiness how un- 
worthy you treat mankind, more than my 

!._■ ' upon this difficulty to speak with 

a degree of folly to delight to see 
others, and it is the greatest insolence 
imaginable to rejoice in the disgrace of hu- 
man nature. It is a criminal humility in a 
Eerson of your holiness's understanding, to 
elieve you cannot excel but in the con- 
versation of half-wits, humourists, cox- 
combs, and buffoons. If your holiness has 
a mind to be diverted like a rational man, 
you have a Ereat opportunity for it, in dis- 
robing all tlie impertinents you have fa- 
voured, of all thfar riches and trapping at 
once, and bestowing them on the huiwile, 
the virtuous, and the meek. If your holi- 
ness is not concerned for the sake of virtue 
and religion, be pleased to reflect, that for 
the sake of your own safety it is not proper 
to be so very much in jest. When the pope 
is thus mer:y, the people will in time begin 
to think many tlungs, which they have 
hitherto beheld with great veneration, are 
in themselves objects of scorn and deiision- 
If they once get a trick of knowing how to 
laugh, your holiness's saying this sentence 
~ "" " Ight cap, and the other with the 



stripping you of one vest, and clapping 01 

* second during divine service, will be found 

Lit to have nothing in it. Consider, sir, that 

t this rate a head will be reckoned never 

le wiser for being bald, and the ignorant 

will be apt to say, that going bare-foot does 

not at allhelp on the way to heaven. The 

red cap and the cowl will fall nnder the 

: contempt; and the vulgar will tell us 

r faces, that we shall have no authority 

them but from the force of our a^u- 

s and the sanctity of our lives. ' T. 
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eight tninuKa and a half pasl sii. 

' Dear Dumb, — In short, to use no far- 
ther preface, if I should tell you that I have 
setn a hackney-^^oachman, when he has 
come to set down his fare, which has con- 
sisted of two or three very fine ladies, hand 
them out, and salute every one of them 
with an air of famiharity, without giving 
the least offence, you woiSd perhaps think 
me guilty of a gasconade. But to clear my- 
self from that imputation, and to explain 
tliis matter to you, I assure you that there 
are many illustrious youths within this city, 
who frequently recreate themselves by 
driving of a hackney-coach; but those 
whom, above all others, I would recom- 
mend to you, are the young gentlemen be- 
longing to the inns of court. We have, I 
think, about a dozen coachmen, who have 
chambers here in the Temple; and, as it is 
reasonable to believe others will follow 
their example, we may perhaps in time (if 
it shall be thought convenient) be drove to 
Westminster by our own fraternity, allow- 
ing every fifth person to apply his medita- 
tions this way, which is but a modest com- 
putation, as the humour is now likely to 
take. It is to be hoped, likewise, that there 
are in the other nurseries of the law to be 
found a proportionable number of flieae 
hopeful plants, springing up to the ever- 
lasting renown of their native country. Of 
how long standing this humour has been, 1 
know not. The first time I had any par- 
ticular reason to take notice of it was about 
this time twelvemonth, when, bang upon 
Hampstead-heath with some of these studi- 
ous young men, who went thither purely for 
the sake of contemplation, nothmg wfiuld 
serve them but I must go through a course of 
tHs philosophy too; and, bang ever willing 
to embellish myself v/iiii any commendable 
qualification, it was not long ere they per- 
suaded me into the coachbox; nor indeed 
much longer, before I underwent the fate 
of my brother Phaeton; for, having drove 
about fifty paces with pretty good success, 
through my own natural sagacity, together 
with the good instructions of my tu' 
who to pve them thdr due, were oi. ..._ 
hands encouraging and asMsting me in this 
laudable undertaking! I say, ^r, having 
drove above fifty paces with pretty good 
success, I must needs be exerciang the 
lash; which the horses resented so ill from 
my hands, ttat they gave a sudden start, 
and thereby pitched me direcfly upon my 
head, as I very well remembered about 
half an hour afterwards; which not only 
deprived me of all the knowledge I had 
gained for fifty yards before, but had like 
to have IJroke my nect into the bargain, 
Afler such a severe reprimand, you may 
imagine I was not very easily prevailed 
with tomake a secoHd attempt; and indeed, 
ipoii mature deliberation, the whole science 



seemed, at least to me, to be surrounded 
with so many difficulties, that, notwith- 
standing the unknown advantages which 
might have accrued to me thereby, I gave 
over all hopes of attaining it; and I befieve 
had never thought of it more, but that my 
memory has been lately refreshed by see- 
ing some of these ingemous gentlemen ply 
in the open streets, one of which I s^w re- 
ceive so suitable a reward to his labours, 
that though I know you are no friend of 
story-telling, yet I must beg leave to trou- 
ble you with this at large. 

' About a fortnight mnce, as I was divert, 
ing myself with a pennyworth of walnuts at 
the Temple gate, a lively young fellow in 
a fustian jacket shot by me, beckoned a 
coach, and told the coachman he wanted to 
go as for as Chelsea. They agreed upon 
the price, and this young gentlernan mounts 
the coach-box: the fellow, staring at him, 
desired to know if he should not drive until 
they were out of town. No, no, replied he. 
He was then going to climb up to him, but 
received another check, and was then or- 
dered to get into the coach, or behind it, 
for that he wanted no instructoi-s; " But be 
sure, you dog you," says he, " do not bilk 
me." The fellow thei-eupon surrendered 
his whip, scratched his head, and crept 
into the coach. Having myself occasion to 
go into the Strand about the same time, wc 
started both together; but the street being 
very full of coaches, and he not so able a 
coachman as perhaps he imagined himself, 
I had soon got alittie way before him; 
often, however, having the curiosity to cast 
my eye back upon him, to observe how he 
behaved himself in this high station; which 
he did with great composure, until he came 
to the pass, which is a military term the 
brothers of the whip have given to the 
strdt atSt. Clement's church. When he 
was arrived near this place, where are al- 
ways coaches in Wiuting, the coachmen^ 
began to suck up the muscles of their' 
cheeks, and to tip the wink upon each 
other, as if they had some roguery in their 
Jieads, which Iwas immediately convinced 
of; for he no sooner came within reach, but 
the first of them with his whip took the 
exact dimension of his shoulders, which he 
very ingeniously called endorsing: and in- 
deed, I must say, that every one of them 
took due care to endorse him as he came 
through their hands. He seemed at first a 
little uneasv under the operation, and waa 
going in all haste to take the numbers ot 
their coaches; but at length, bj the media- 
tion of the worthy gentleman m the coach, 
his wrath was assuaged, and he prevailed 
upon to pursue his journey; though indeed 
I thought they had clapp^ such a spoke in 
his wheel, as had disabled him from being 
a coachman for that day at least: for I am 
oniy mistaken, Mr. Spec, if some of these 
endorsements were not wrote with so strong 
a hand that they are still legible. Upon my 
inquiring the reason of this unusual saluta- 
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lion, they told, 
among them, whenever they saw a brother 
tottering or unstable in his post, to lend 
liim a hand, in order to settle hjm agtun 
therein. For my part, I thought their al- 
legations but i-easonable, and so marched 
off. Besides our coaclunen, we abound in 
divers other sorts of ingenious robust youth, 
who, I hope, will not take it ill if I defer 
giving you an account of their several re- 
creations to another opportuinty. In the 
mean time, if you would out bestow a little 
of your wholesome advice upon our coach- 
men, it migilit perhaps be a reprieve t< 
le of their necks. As I understand you 



Temple, I am persuaded he would _. . 
want employment. But I leave this to your 
own consideration, and am, sir, your hum- 
rvan , ^j^^^g^g GREENBAG. 

' P. S. I have heard our critics in the 
colFee-house hereabout talk mightily of the 
unity of time and place. According to my 
notjon of the matter, I have endeavoured 
at something lite it in the beginning of ray 
epistle. I deare to be informed a little as 
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- — ' — -You dtLve Tlia jest too fbr. — Drydett. 

My friend Will Honeycomb has told me, 
for about this half year, that he had a great 
mind to try his hand at a Spectator, and 
that he would fain have one of his writing 
in my worfcs. This morning I received the 
following letter, which, after having recti- 
fied some little orthographical mistakes, I 
shall make a present of to the public, 

'Dear Spec, — I was about two nights 
ago in company with very agreeable young 
people of both sexes, where, talking of some 
of your papers which are written on conju- 
gal love, there arose a dispute among us, 
whether there were not more bad husbands 
m the world than bad wives. A gentleman, 
who was advocate for the ladies, took this 
occasion to tell us the story of a famous 
siege in Germany, which I have since found 
rdated in my historical dictionary, after 
the folio wingmanner. When the emperor 
Conrade the Third had besaeged Guelphus, 
duke of Bavaria, in the city of Hensburg, 
.he women, finding that the town could not 
possibly hold out long, petitioned the em- 
peror that they might depart outof it, with 
so much as each of them could carry. The 
emperor, knowins; they could not con\ev 

Vol. II, 33 



away many of their effects, granted thcw 
their petition: when the women, to his grea 
surprise, came out of the place with every 
one her husband upon her back. The em- 
fieror was so moved at ttie aght, that he 
having vety 



much extolled the wor 
gal affection, gave the 
and received the duke 
' The ladies did not 
this story, 
whether ii 
that the m 
would, upon the 



ai for their conju 
nen to their wives, 
ito his favour. 
. little triumph at 

we believed 
Great Britdn 
offer, and £ 



same conjuncture, have loaden themselves 
with their wives; or rather, whether they 
would not have been glad of such an oppor- 
tunity to get ridof them? Tothismyvery 
good friend, Tom Dapperwit, who took 
upon him to be the mouth of our sex, replied, 
that they would be very much to blame if 
they would not do the same good office fot 
the women, considering that their strength 
would be greater, and their ourdens lighter. 
■ were amusing ourselves with dis 

. of this nature, in order to pass away 
the evening, which now oegins to grow te- 
dious, we fell into that laudaole and primi- 
tive diversion of questions and commands. 
I was no sooner vested with the regal au- 
thority, but I enjoined all the ladies, under 
pain of my displeasure, to teli the company 
mgcniously, in case they nad been at the 
siege above-mentioned, and had the same 
offers made them as the good women of 
that place, what every one of them would 
have brought off with Iter, and have thought 
most worlii the savbg? There were seve- 
ral merry answers made to my question, 
which entertained us until bed-time. This 
filled my mind with such a huddle of ideas, 
that, upon my going to sleep, 1 fcU into tlie 
following dreartl: 

' I saw a town of this island, which shall 
be nameless, invested on every side, and 
the inhabitants of it so strained as to cry 
quarter. The general refused any other 
terms than those granted to the above- 
mentioned town of Hensburg, namely, that 
the married women might come out with 
what they could bring along with them. 
Immediately the city gates flew open, and 
a female procession appeared, multitudes 
of the sex followed one another in a row, 
gering under their respective bur 
dens, I took my stand upon an eminence 
the enemy's camp, which was appointed 
: the general rendezvous of these female 
_..rriers, being very desirous to look into 
their several ladings. The first of them 
had a huge sack upon her shoulders, which 
she set down with great care. Upon the 
opening of it, when lexpected to have seen 
her husband shot out of it, I found it was 
filled with china-ware. The next appeared 
decent figure, carrying a hand- 
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great surprise, I found that she had left the 
good man at home, and brought away her 
gallant. I saw the third, at some distance, 
with a little withered face peeping over her 
shoulder, whom I could not suspect for any 
Dut her spouse, until upon her setting him 
down I heard her call him dear pug, and 
found hicti to be her favourite monkey, A 
fourth brought a huge bale of cards along 
with her, and the fifth a Bologna lap-dog; 
for her husband, it seems, being a very 
burly man, she thought it would be less 
trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 
The next was the wife of a rich usurer, 
loaden with a bag of gold; she told us that 
her spouse was very old, and by the course 
of nature could not expect to live long; 
and that to show her tender regards for 
hira, she had saved that which the poor 
man loved better than his life. The next 
came towards us with her son upon her 
back, who, we were told, was the greatest 
rake in the place, but so much the mother's 
darling, that she left her husband behind 
with a large family of hopeful sons and 
daughters, for the sake of this graceless 

' It would be endless to mention the seve- 
ral persons, with their several loads, that 
appeared to me in this strange viaon. All 
the place about me was covered with packs 
of iibands, brocades, embroidery, and ten 
thousand other materials, sufficient to have 
furnished a whole street of toy-shops. One 
of the women, having a husband, who was 
none of the heaviest, was bringing him off 
upon her shoulders, at the same time that 
she carried a great bundle of Flanders lace 
under her arm ; but finding herself so over- 
loaden, that she could not save. both of 
them, she dropped the good man, and 
brouglit away the bundle. In short, I found 
but one husband among this gi'eat moun- 
tain of baggage, who was a lively cobbler, 
that kickea and spurred all the while his 
wife was carrying him on, and, as itVas 
said, he had scarce passed a day in his life 
without giving her the discipline of the 

'I cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, 
without telling thee one very odd whim in 
this my dream. I saw, methought, a dozen 
women employed in bringing off one man; 
1 could not guess who it should be, until 
upon his nearer approach I discovered thy 
short phiz. The women all declared that 
it was for the sake of thy works, and not 
thy person, that they brought thee off, and 
that it was on condition that thou sliouldst 
continue the Spectator. If thou thinkest 
this dream will make a tolerable one^ it 
is at thy service, from, dear Spec, thine, 
skeiang and waking, 

'WILl. HONEYCOMa' 

The ladies will see by this letter what I 
have often told them, that Will is one of 
those old-fashioned men of wit and plea- 
sure of the town, that shows his parts by 



raiilcry on marriage, and one who lias often 
tried his fortune that way without success. 
I cannot however dismiss this letter, with- 
out observing, that the true story on which 
it is built does honour to the sex, and that, 
in order to abuse them, the writer is obliged 
to have recourse to dream and fiction. 

O. 
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Seven are mr daugtilsn. of a toim divine, 

' Sir, — You, who are so well acquMnted 
with the story of Socrate^ must have read 
how, upon his making a discourse concern- 
ing love, he pressed his point with so much 
success, that all the bachelors in his au- 
dience took, a resolution to many by the 
first opportunity, and that all the married 
men immediately took horse and ^lloped 
home to their wives. I am apt to think your 
discourses, in which you nave drawn so 
many agreeable pictures of marriage, have 
had a very good effect this way in England. 
We are ooliged to you, at least, for having 
taken off that senseless ridicule, which for 
many years tlie witlings of the town have 
tumedupontheirfathersandmothers. For 
my own part, I was bom in wedlock, and 
I do not care who knows it; for which rea- 
son, among many others, I should look upon' 
myself as a most insufferable coxcomb, did 
I endeavour to maintain tiiat cuckoldom 
was inseparable from marriage, or to make 
use of husband and wife as terms of re- 
proach. Nay, sir, I will go one step far- 
ther, and declare to you, uefore the whole 
world, that I am a married man, and at 
the same time I have so much assurance as 
not to be ashamed of what I have done. 

'Among the several pleasures that ac- 
company this state of hfe, in which you 
have described in your former papers, 
there are two you have not taken notice of, 
and which are seldom cast into the account 
by those who write 6n this subject. You 
must have observed, in your speculations 
on human nature, that nothing is moit 
gratifying to the mind of man than power 
or domniion; and this I think myself amply 

fossessed of, as I am the father of a famUy. 
am perpetually taken up in giving out 
orders, in prescribing duties, in hearing 
parties, in administering justice, and in dis- 
tributing rewards and punishments. To 
speak in the language of the centurion, I 
say unto one. Go, and he goeth; and to an- 
other, Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant. Do this, and he doeth it. In short, 
sir, I look upon my family as a patriarchal 
sovereignty, in which I am myself both 
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fcinj; and. priest All gi-ei.. 

are iiotiiiiig else but clusters of these little 
private i-oyalties, and tlierefore I conader 
the masters of families as small deputy- 
^ovemora, presiding over the several little 
[mi-ceia and divisions of thdr feltow-sub- 
jtcts. As I take great pleasure in the 
idministration of my government in par- 
tieulai", so I look upon myself not only as a 
more useful, but as a much greater and 
tiappier man than anjf bachelor in England 
';f my rank and condition, 

' There is another accidental advanta 
11 marriage, which has likewise fallen 
my share; I mean the having a multitude 
of children. These I cannot but regard as 
very great blessings. When I see my little 
troop oefore me, 1 rejoice in the additions 
ivhich I have made to my species, to my 
country, and to my religion, inhavingpro- 
duccd such a number of reasonable crea- 
tui-es, citizens, and Christians. I am pleased 
to see myself thus perpetuated; and as 
there is no production comparable to that 
of a human creature, I am more proud of 
liaving been the occasion of ten such glori- 
ous productions, than if I had built a hun- 
dred pyramids at my own expense, or 
published as many volumes of the finest 
wit and learning. In what a beautiful light 
lias the holy scripture represented Abdon, 
one of the judges of Israel, who had forty 
sons and tnirty grandsons, that rode on 
threescore and ten ass colts, acconUng to 
the magnificence of tiie eastern countries! 
How must the heart of the old man rejoice, 
when he saw such aheautiful procession of 
Ills own descendants, such a numerous ca- 
valcade of his own raiang! For my own 
part, I can at in my own parlour with great 
-,;ontent when I take areview of half a dozen 
of my little boys mounting upon hobby 
horses, and of as many little girls tutoring 
their babies, each of them endeavouring to 
excel the rest, and to do something mat 
may gain my favour and approbatioa I can- 
not question but he who has' blessed me 
with so many children, will assist my en- 
deavours in providmg for them. There is 
one thing I am able to give each of them, 
which is a virtuous education. Ithmkit is 
5ir Francis Bacon's observation, that in a 
numerous family of children, the eldest is 
often spoiled by the prospect of an estate, 
and tlie youngest by being the darling of the 
parents; but that some one or other in the 
middle, who has not perhaps been regard- 
ed, has made his way in the world, and 
overtopped the rest. It is my business to 
implant in every one of my children the 
same seeds of industry, and the same 
honest principles. By this means I think I 
have a Mv chance, that one or other of 
Ihem may grow considerable in some way 
or other oflife, whether it be in the army, 
or in the fleet, in trade or any of the three 
learned pi'ofesMons; for you must know, sir, 
tiiat, from long experience and observation, 
[■ am pei-suaded of what seems a paradox 



to most of those with wliom I converse, 
namely, that a man who has many chil- 
dren, and gives them a good education, is 
more likely to raise a family, than he who 
has but one, notwithstanding he leaves him 
his whole estate. For this reason I cannot 
forbear amusing myself with findbg out a 
general, an admiral, or an alderman of 
London, a divine, a physician, or a lawyer, 
among my little people who are now per- 
haps in petticoats; and when I seethe mo- 
therly airs of my littie daughters when they 
are playing with their puppets, I cannol 
but Hatter myself that their husbands and 
children will be happy in the possesion of 
such wives and mpuiers. 

' If you are a father, you will not perhaps 
think this letter impertinent; but it you are 
a single man, you will not know the mean- 
ing M it, and probably throw it into the fire. 
Whatever you determine of it, you may 
- ssure yourself that it comes from one who 
1 your most humble servant, and well- 
isher, PHILOGAMUS.' 

O. 
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idorin; patiauce makes the burden lig\il.—Cterr:\ 
s some of the finest compositions among 
_. ancients are in allegory, I have endea- 
voured, in several of my papers, to revive 
tiiat way of wiiting, and hope I have not 
been altogether unsuccessful in it; for I find 
there is always a great demand for those 
particular papei's, and cannot but observe 
-' -- several authors have endeavoured of 
to excel in works of this nature, 
ng those, I do not know any one who 
has succeeded better than a very ingenious 
Kentleman, to whom I am obliged Tor the 
following ^iece, and who was the author of 
■'le vision in the 460th paper. 

How are we tortured with the absence 
of what we covet to possess, when it ap- 
stobe lost to usr What excursions 
the soul make in imagination after it! 
and how does it turn into itself E^n, more 
foolishly fond and dejected at Qie disap- 
pointment! Our grief, instead of having re- 
course to reason, which might restrain it, 
searches to find a farther nourishment. It 
calls upon memory to relate the several 
passages and circumstances of satisfaction 
which we formerly enjoyed; the pleasures 
purchased by those riches that are 
taken from us; or the power and sjilendour 
r departed honours; or the voice, the 
words, the looks, the temper and affections 
of our friends that are deceased. It needs 
must happen from hence that the passion 
should often swell to such a size as to burst 
the heail: whicli ci 
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make these circumstanses less strong and 
lively, so that reason should become a more 
equal match for the passion, or if another 
desire which becomes more present did 
overpower them with a livelier represen... 
tion. These are thoughts wWch I had 
when I fell into a kind of viaon upon this 
subject, Imd may therefore stand for a pro- 
per introduction to a relation of it 

I found myself upon a naked shore, with 
company whose afflicted countenances wV 
nessed their conditions. Before us flowed 
water, deep, silent, and called the river o 
Tears, which, issuing from two fountains 
on an upper ground, encompassed an island 
that lay before us. The boat which plied 
in it was old and shattered, having been 
sometimes overset by the impatience and 
haste of single ^passengers to arrive at the 
other side. This immediately was brought 
to us by Misfortune who steers it, and we 
were all preparing to take our places, when 
there appeared a woman of a mild and 
composed hehaviour, who began to deter 
us from it, by representing the dangers 
which would attend our voyage. Hereupon 
some who knew her for Patience, and some 
of those too who until then cried the loud- 
est, were persuaded by her, and returned 
back. The rest of us went in, and she 
{whose good-nature would not aufier her to 
forsake persona in trouble) desired leave to 
accompany us, that she might at least ad- 
minister some small comfort or advice 
while we sailed. We were no sooner em- 
barked but the boat was pushed off, the 
sheet was spread; and being filled with 
sighs, which are the winds of that countrv, 
we made a passage to the farther bank, 
through several difGculties of which the 
most of us seemed utterly regardless. 

When we landed, we perceived the 
island to be strangely overcast with fogs, 
which no brightness could pierce, so that 
a kind of gloomy horror sat Eilways brood- 
ing over it. This had somethbg in it very 
shoeing to easy tempers, insomuch that 
some others, whom Patience had by this 
time gained over, left us here, and privily 
conveyed themselves round the verge of the 
island to find a ford by which she told them 
thCT might escape. 

For my part, I still went along with 
those who were for piercing into the cen- 
tre of the place; and joining ourselves to 
othei-s whom we found upon the samejour- 
ney, we marched solemnly as at a funeral, 
through bordering hedges of rosemary, and 
through a grove of yew-trees, which love 
to overshadow tombs and flourish in the 
church-yai'ds. Here we heard on every 
side the wailings and complaints of several 
of the inhabitants, who had cast them- 
selves disconsolately at the feet of ti-ees; 
and as we chanced to approach anj' of these 
we might perceive them wringing their 
hands, beating thdr breasts, tearing their 
h^r, or after some other manner, visibly 
agitated with venation. Our sorrows were 



heightened by the influence of what wc 
heard and saw, and one of our number was 
wrought up to such a pitch of wildness, as 
to talk of hanging himself upon a bough , 
which shot temptingly across the path we 
travelled in; but he was restrained from it 
by the kind endeavours of our above-men- 
tioned companion. 

We had now gotten into the most dusky 
silent part of the island, and by the redou- 
hled sounds of sighs, wiiich made a doleful 
whistling in the branches, the thickness of 
air, which occasioned ffuntish respiration, 
and the violent throbbings of heart which 
more and more aflected us, we found that 
we approached the Grotto of Grief, It was 
a wide, hollow, and melancholy cavR, sunk 
deep in a dale, and watered by rivulets 
that had a colour between red and black. 
These crept slow and half congealed 
amongst its windings, and mixed their 
heavy murmurs with the echo of groan) 
that rolled through all the passages. Li 
the most retired parts of it sat the dolefui 
bdng herself; the path to her was strewe< , 
with goads, stings, and thorns; and hei 
throne on which she sat was broken into t 
rock, with ragged pieces pointing upwards 
for her to lean upon. Aheavy mist hung 
above her; her head oppressed with it re- 
clined upon her arm. Thus did she reign 
over her disconsolate subjects, full of her- 
self to stupidity, in eternal pensiveness, and 
the profoundest silence On one aide of hei 
stood Deject ju t dropp g t w 
and Palenes t S t k 1 h 

other ade w C rdly t t d 

with imagin and A gu 1 ff g 

outward tro bl k h bl od from 
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With her [whose company was now be 
come more grateful to us by the want wi 
had found o? her) we winded round the 
grotto, and ascended at the back of It, oux 
of the mournful dale in whose bottom it lay. 
On this eminence we halted, by her advice, 
to pant for breath; and lifting our eyes, 
which until then were fixed downwards, 
felt a sullen sort of satisfaction, in observ- 
ing, through the shades, what numbers had 
entered the island. This satisfaction, which 
appears to have ill-nature in it, was ex- 
cusable, because it happened at a timi: 
when we were too much taken up with oui' 
own concern, to have respect to that of 
others; and therefore we did not '' " 

them as auffering, but ourselves •" 
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feriiiK in the most forlorn estate. It had 
also the ground-work of humanity and 
passion in it, though the mind was then too 
diirk and too (leeply engaged to 

it; but as we proceeded onward, i'. -^^ 

discover itself, and, from observing that 
others were unhappy, we came to question 
one another, when it was that we met, and 
what were the sad occasions that brought 
us together. Then we heard our stones, 
and compared them, we mutually gave 
and received pity, and so by degrees be- 
came tolerable company. 

A considerable part of the troublesome 
road was thus deceived; at lengtlothe open- 
ings among the trees grew larger, the air 
seemed thinner, it lay with less oppression 
upon us, and we could now and then discern 
tracks in it of a lighter grayhess, like the 
breakings of day, short m duration, much 
etdivening, and called in that country 
gleams of amusement Within a short 
while these gleams began to appear moi 
frequent, and then brighter and of a long*, 
continuance: the sighs that hitherto filled 
the air with so much dolefulness, altered tc 
the sound of common breezes, and in gene- 
ral the horrors of the island were abated. 

When we had arrived at last at the ford 
by which we were to pass out, we met with 
those fashionable mourners who Iwd been 
ferried over along with us, and who, bein] 
unwilling to go as far as we, had coasteu 
by the shore to find the place, where they 
waited our coming; that by showing them- 
.^elVes to the world only at the time when 
we did, they might seem also to have been 
among the troubles of the grotta Here the 
waters that rolled on the other side so deep 
and silent were much dried up, and it was 
an easier matter for us to wade over. 

The river being crossed, we were re- 
ceived upon the farther bank by our friends 
and acquaintance, whom Comfort had 
brought out to congratulate our appearance 
in the world again. Some of these blamed 
us for staying so long away from them, 
others advised us against all temptations of 
going back; every one was cautious not to 
renew our trouble, by asking any particu- 
lars of the journey; and all concluded that, 
in a case of so much melancholy and afflic- 
tion, we could not have made choice of a 
fitter companion than Patience. Here Pa- 
tience, appearing serene at her praises, 
delivered us over to Comfort. Comfort 
smiled at his receiving the charge: imme- 
diately the sky purpled on that side to 
which he turned, and double day at once 
broke in upon me. 
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Beltei ur worse, prolitable or disadvantiL^ous, Ihey 
eee noihint; but nbgl Vaey list. 

When men read, they taste the matter 
with which they are entertained, according 



as their own respective studies and inclina- 
tions have prepared them, and make their 
reflections accordingly- Some, perusjng Ro- 
man writers, would find in them, whatever 
the subject of the discourses were, parts 
which implied the grandeur of that people 
in their warfare, or their politics. As for 
my part, who am a mere Spectator, I drew 
this morning conclusions of their eminence 
in what I think great, to wit, in having 
worthy sentiments, from the reading a co- 
medy of Terence, The play was the Self- 
Tormentor, It is from the beginning to the 
end a perfect picture of human life; but I 
did not observe in the whole one passage 
that could raise a laugh. How well-dis- 
posed must that people be, who could be 
entertdned with satisfaction by so sober 
and polite mirthl In the first scene of the 
comedy, when one of the old men accuses 
the other of impertinence for interposing in 
his affairs, he answers, ' I am a man, and 
ot help feeling any sorrow that c 



* It is ! 



dthis 



received with an univeraal applause. There 
cannot be a greater argument of the gene- 
ral good understanding of a people than a 
"" Iden consent to give their approbation of 
which has no emotion in it. If 
•e spoken with ever so great skill in 
:tor, the manner of uttenng that sen- 

could have nothing in it which could 

strike any but people of the g;reatest hu- 
lanity, nay, people elegant and skilful in' 
iservatioiis upon it. It is possible he might 
have Idd his hand on his breast, and, with. 
■ his countenance, 
expressed to his neighbour that he was a 
man who made his case his own; yet I wilt 
engage a player in Covent-garden might 
hit such an attitude a thousand times be- 
fore he would have been regarded. I have 
lieard that a minister of state in the rdgn 
L Elizabeth had all manner of bodca 
lads brought to him, of what kind 
. and took great notice how much 
they took with the people; ujwn which he 
would, and certwnly might, very well 
judge of their present dispositions, and the 

*■ proper way of applyii^ them accord- 

„ 1 his own purposes. What passes or 
the stage, and the reception it meets with 
from the audience, is a very useful instruc- 
of this kind. According to what you 
may observe on our stage, ^ou see them 
often moved so directly against all ', 



called a mistake of what is plea 
but the very contrary to it is what 
assuredly takes with them. The other 
night, an old woman carried off withapMn 
in her side, with all the distortions and an- 
guish of countenance wUict is natural to 
one in that condition, was laughed at and 
clapped off the stage. Terence's comedy. 
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whicll 1 arr. speaking of, is indeed written 
as if he lioped to please none but such as 
had as good a taste as himself. I could not 
but reflect upon the natural description of 
the innocent young woman made by the 
servant to his master. 'When I came to 
the house,' said he, ' an old woman opened 
the door, and I followed her in, because I 
could, by entering upon them unawares, 
better observe what was your mistress's 
ordinary manner of spending her time, the 
only way of judging any one's inclinations 
and genms. I found her at her needle in a 
sort of second mourning, which she wore 
for an aunt she had latdy lost. She had 
nothing on but what showed she dressed 
only for herself. Her hair hung negligently 
about her shoulders. She had none of the 
arts with which others use to set them- 
selves oiF, but had that negligence of person 
which is remarkable in those who are care- 
ful of their minds. Then she had a maid 
who was at work near her that was a slat- 
tern, because her mistress was careless; 
w^ich I take to be another ai'gument of 
your security in her; for the go-betweens 
of women of intrigue are rewarded too well 
to be dirty. When you were named, and 
I told her you desiredto see her, she threw 
down her work for joy, covered lier fece, 
and decently hid her tears.' He must be 
a very good actor, and draw attention ra- 
ther from his own character than the words 
of the author, that could gain it among us 
for this speech, though so ful^ of nature and 

The intolerable folly and confidence of 
players puttii^ in words of thdr own, does 
in a great measure feed the absurd taste of 
the audience. But however that is, it is 
ordinary for a cluster of coxcombs to take 
up the house to themselves, and equally 
insult both the actors and the company. 
These savages, who want all manner of re- 
gard and deference to the rest of mankind, 
come only to show themselves to us, with- 
out any other purpose than to let us know 
they despise us. 

The gross of an audience is composed 
of two sorts of people, those who know no 
pleasure but of the body, and those who 
improve or command corporeal pleasures, 
by the addition of fine sentiments of the 
mind. At present, the intelligent part of 
the company ai-e wholly subdued oy the 
iiisurrections of those who know no satis- 
factions but what they have in common 
with all other animals. 

This is the reason that when a scene 
tending to procreation is acted, you see 
the whole pit in such a chuckle, and old 
letchers, with mouths open, stare at those 
loose gesticulations on the stage with 
shameful earnestness: when the justest 
pictures of human life in its calm dignity, 
and the properest sentiments for the con- 
duct of it, pass by like mere narration, as 
conducing only to somewhat much better 
which is to comf after. I have seen the 



whole house at some times in bo proper a 
disposition, that indeed 1 have trembled 
for the boxes, and feared the entertain 
ment would end in a representation of the 
rape of the Sabines. 
I would not be understood in this talk to 



promotion of virtue. On the conti-ary, I 
can allow, provided there is nothing against 
the interests of virtue, and is not offensive 
to good manners, that things of an indiffer 
ent nature may be represented. For this 
reason I have no exception to the well- 
drawn rustidties in the Country Wake; 
and there is something so miraculously 
pleasant in Dogget's acting the awkward 
triumph and comic sorrow of Hob in differ- 
ent circumstMices, that I shall not be able 
to stay away whenever it is acted. All that 
vexes me is, that the gallantry of taking 
the cudgels for Gloucestershire, with the 
pride of heart in tucking himself up, and 
taking aim at his adversary, as well as the 
other's protestation in the humanity of low 
"" that he could .not promise the 



begin: I say what vexes me is, that such 
excellent touches as these, as well as the 
'squire's being out of all patience at Hob's 
success, and venturing himself into the 
crowd, are circumstances hardly taken no- 
tice of, and the height of the jest is only in 
the very point that heads are broken. T 
am confident, were there a scene written, 
wherein Pinkethman should break his leg 
by wrestling with Bullock, and Dicky 
come i« to set it, without one word said but 
what should be according to the exact rules 
of surgery, in making this extension, and 
binding up hjs leg, the whole house should 
be in a roar of applause at the dissembled 



address and arch looks of the surgeon. 
To enumerate the entrance of ghosts, the 
embattling of armies, the noise of heroes 
in love, with a thousand other enormi- 
ties, would be to transgress the bounds 
of this paper, for which reason it is posa'- 
ble they may hare hereafter distinct dis 
courses; not forgetting any of the audience 
who shall set up'for actors, and mterrupt 
the play on the stage; and players who 
shall prefer the applause of fools to that of 
the reasonable part of the company. T 
Pomcrifit to Ihe Sfleclalor, JVo. 503. 

N. B. There are in the play of the Self 
Tormentor of Terence, which is allowed a 
most excellent comedy, several incidents 
which would draw tears from any man of 
sense, and not one which would move his 
laughter. — Spect. in folio. No. 531. 

This speculation, Na 503, is controvert- 
ed in the Guard. No. 59, by a writer under 
the fictitious name of John Lizard; perhaps 
Doctor Edw Voung. 
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'Mr. Spectator,— Vou have often 
mentioned with great vehemence and in- 
dignation the misbehaviour of people at 
church; but I am at present to talk to you 
on that subject, and complain to you of one, 
ivhom at tlie same time Iknow not what to 
accuse of, except it lie lookinK too well 
there, and diverting the eyes of the congre- 
gation to that one object. However, I have 
this to say, that she might have staid at her 
Dwn parisii, and not come to perplex those 
who are otherwise intent upon their duty, 

'Last Sunday was seven-night I went 
into a church not far fit>m London-bridge; 
but I wish Ihadbeen contented to goto mj 
own pariah, I am sure it had been bettei 
for me; I say I went to church thither, and 
eot into a pew very near the pulpit. I had 
hardly been accommodated with 3 seat, 
before there entered into the msle a young 
ladyinthe very hloom of youth and beauty, 
and dressed in the most elegant manner 
imaginable. Her form was such that it 
engaged the eyes of the whole congrega- 
Uon in an instant, and mine among the rest. 
Though we were all thus fixed upon her, 
she was not in the least out of countenance, 
or under the least disorder, though unat- 
tended by any one, and not seeming to 
know particuiariy where to place l^rself. 
However, she had not in the least a*confi- 
dent aspect, but moved on with the most 
gi-aceful modesty, everyone making way un- 
&. she came to a seat just over-against that 
in which I was placed. The deputy of the 
ward sat in that pew, and she stood oppo- 
Mte to him, and at a glance into the seat, 
though she did not appear the least ac- 
quainted with the gentleman, was let in, 
with a confusion that spoke much admira- 
tion at the novelty of the thing. The ser- 
vice immediately began, and she composed 
herself for it with an air of so much good- 
ness and sweetness, that the confession 
which she uttered, so gs to be heaid where 
we sat, appeared an act of humiliation 
more than she had occasion for. The truth 
is, her beauty had something so innocent, 
and yet so sublime, that we all gazed upon 
her like a phantom. None of the pictures 
which we behold of the best Italian paint- 



;, at the differ- 
: sentiments expressed in the several 
parts of divine service. That gratitude and 
joy at a thanksgiving, that lowliness and 
sorrow at the prayers for the sick and dis- 
tressed, that triumph at the passages which 
gave instances of the divine mercy, which 
appeared respectively in her aspect, will 
be in my memory to my last hour. I pro- 
test to you, sir, that she suspended the de- 
votion of every one around her; and the 
ease she did every thing with, soon dispers- 



ed the churlish dislike and lieatation in 
approving what is excellent, too frequent 
among us, to a general attention and enter- 
tainment m (bserving her behaviour. All 
the while that we were gazing at her, she 
took notice of no object about her, but had 
an art of seembg awkwardly attentive, 
whatever else her eyes were accidentally 
thrown upon. One thing indeed was par- 
ticular, slie stood the wnole service, and 
never kneeled or sat; I lo not question but 
that it was to show herself with the greater 
advantage, and set forth to better grace 
her hands and arms, lifted up with the 
most ardent devotion; and her oosom, the 
fmrest that was ev^r seen, bare to observa-, 
tion; while she, you must think, knew no- 
thing of the concern she gave othere, any 
other than as an example of devotion, that 
threw herself out, without regard to dress 
or garment, all contrition, ana loose of all 
worldly regards in ecatacy of devotion. 
Well; now the organ was to play a volun- 
tary, and she was so skilful in music, and 
so touched with it, that she kept time not 
only with some motitai of her head, but 
also with a difierent air in her countenance. 
When the music was strong and bold, she 
looked exalted, but serious; when lively 
and airy, she was smiling and gracious; 
when the notes were more soft and lan- 
P:iiishing, she was kind and full of pity. 
When she had now made it visible to the 
whole congregation, by her motion and 
ear, that She could dance, and she wanted 
now only to inform us that she could sing 
too; when the psalm was g^ven out, her 
voice was distinguished above all the rest, 
or rather people did not exert their own hi 
order to hear her. Never was any heard 
so sweet and so strong. The organist ob- 
served it, and he thought fit to play to hei 
only, and she swelled every note, when she 
found she had thrown us all out, and had 
the last verse to herself in such a manner 
the whole congregation was intent upon 



cathedrals they are on the person who 
" alone the anthem. Well; it came 
it to the sermon, and our young lady 
would not lose her part in that neither: for 
she fixed her eye upon the preacher, and 
" " he said any thing she approved, with 
5 of Charles Mather's fine tablets she 
. . down the sentence, at once showing her 
fine hand, the gold pen, her readiness in 
writing, and her judgment in choosing 
what to.write. To sum up what I intend 
by this long anii particular account, I ap- 
peal to you, whether it is reasonable that 
such a creature as this shall come from a 
janty part of the town, and dve herself 
such violent iurs, to the disturbance of aii 
innocent and inoffensive congregation, with 
her sublimities. The fact, I assure you, 
was as I have related; but I had like to 
have forgot another very considerable par 
ticular. As sion as church was done, she 
immediately stepped out of her p(w, and 
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fel' i''to the fines'; pitty-patty air, forsooth, 
woiidevfully out of countenance, tossing her 
head up and down, as she swam along the 
body of the church. I, with several others 
of the inhabitants, followed her out, anc 
saw her hold up her fan to a hackney- 
coach at a distance, who immediately came 
up to her, and she whipping into it with 

Esat nimblenessj pulled the door with 
wing mien, as if she had been used to a 
better glass. She said aloud, "You know 
where to go," and drove off. By this 
the best of the congregation was ai 
church-door, and I could hear some 
'*A very fine lady;" others, "111 warrant 
you she is no better than she should be:" 
and one very wise old lady said she ought 
to have been taken up, Mr. Spectator, I 
think this matter lies wholly before you; 
for the offence does not come under any 
law, though it is apparent this creature 
came among ua only to give herself airs, 
and enjoy her foil swing in being admired, 
I desire you may print this, that she may 
he confined to her own parish; for I can 
assure you there is no attending any thing 
else in a place where she is a novelty. 
She has been talked of among us ever 
since, under the name of " the phantom :" 
but I would advise her to come no more: 
for there is so strong a party made by the 
women against her, that she must expect 
they will not be excelled a second time in 
so outrageous a manner, without doing her 
some insult Young women, who assume 
after this rate, and affect exposing them- 
selves to view in congregations at the other 
end of the town, are not so mischievous, 
because they are rivalled by more of the 
same ambition, who will not let the rest 
of the company be particular; but in the 
name of the whole congregation where I 
was, I desire you to keep tliese agreeable 
disturbancesottt of thecity, where sobriety 
of manners is still preserved, and all glar- 
ing and ostentatious behaviour, even in 
things laudable, discountenanced. I wish 
you may never see the phantom, and am, 
sir, your most humble servant, 
T. 'RALPH WONDER.* 
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You are a hare yourself, and want dainties, fqraoolh. 
It is a great convenience to those who 
want wit to furmsh out a conversation, that' 
there is something or other in all companies 
where it is wantea. substituted in its stead, 
which, according to their taste, does the 
business as well. Of this nature is the 
agreeable pastisoe in country-halls of cross 

Eurposes, questions and commands, and th.e 
ke, A little superior to these are those 
who can play at crambo, or cap verses. 
Then above them are such as can make 
verses, that is, rhyme; and ^mong those 



who have the Latin tongue, such as use to 
make what they call golden verses. Com- 
mend me also to those who have not brains 
enough for any of these exercises, and yet 
do not give up their pretensions to mirth. 
These can slap you on the back unawares, 
laugh oud, ask yon how you do with a 
twang on your shoulders, say you are dull 
to-day, and laugh a voluntary lo put you in 
humour; not to mention the laborious way 
amon^ the miner poets, of making things 
come mfcj such and such a shape, as that of 
an egg, a hand, an axe, or any thing that 
nobody had ever thought on bdbre for that 
purpose, or which would have cost them a 

Sreat deal of pains to accomplish if they 
id. But all these methods, though they 
are mechanical, and may be atrived at 
with the smallest capacity, do not serve an 
htmest gentleman who wants wit for his 
ordinary occasions; therefore it is absolutely 
necessary that the poor in imagination 
should save something which may be seiv 
viceable to them at all hours, upon all com- 
mon occurrences. That which we call 
punning is therefore greatly affected by 
men oi small intellects. These men need 
not be concerned with you for the whole 
tence;but if they can say a quaint thing, 
bring in a word which sounds like any 
! word you have spoken to them, they 
I turn the discourse, or distract you so 
that you cannot go on, and by consequence, 
if Uiey cannot be as witty gs you are, thev 
1 hinder your binng any wittier than they 
:. Thus if you talkof a candle, he 'can 
deal' with you; and if you ask him to help 
— to some bread, a punster should think 
ielf very 'iU-bred if he did not; and if 
. _s not as 'well-bred' as yourself, he 
hopes for ' grains' of allowance. If you do 
not understand that last fancy, you must 
recollect that bread is made of grain; and 
so they go on for ever, without possibility 
of being exhausted. 

There are another kind of people of small 
faculties, who supply want of wit with want 
and because women are both 
by nature and education more offended at 
any thing which is immodest than we men 
-" ■ these are ever harping upon things they 
it not to allude to, and deal mightily in 
double meanings. Every one's own ob- 
servation will suggest instances enough of 
this kind, without my mentioning any; foi' 
your double meaners are dispersed up and 
down through all parts of the town or city 
where there arp any to offend, in order to 
set off themselves. These men are mighty 
loud laughers, and held very pretty gentler 
men with the sillier and unored part of 
womankind. But above all already men- 
tioned, or any who ever were, or ever can 
be in the world, the happiest and surest tr 
be pleasant, are a sort of people whom we 
have not indeed lately heard much of, and 
those are your ' biters. ' 

A biter is one who tells you a thing you 
have no reason to disbelieve ir ''" ' " ^ 
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perhaps has given you, before he bit you, 
no reason to disbeheve it for his saying itj 
and, if you give him credit, laughs in your 
face, and triumphs that he has deceived 
vou. In a word, a biter is one who thinks 
you a fool, because you do not think him a 
knave. This descnption of him one may 
insist upon to be a just one; for what else 
hut a degree of knavery is it, to depend 
upon deceit for what you gain of another, 
be it in point of wit, or mterest, or any 
thing: else? 

This way of wit is called 'biting,' by a 
metaphor taken from beasts of prey, which 
devour harmless and unarmed animals, and 
look upon them as their food wherever they 
meet them. The sharpers about town very 
ingeniously understood themselves to be to 
the undesigningpart of mankind what foxes 
are to lambs, and therefore used the word 
biting, to express any explmt wherein they 
had over-reached any innocent and inadr 
verteiit man of his purse. These rascals of 
late years have been the gallants of the 
town, and carried it with a fashionable 
haughty ^r, to the discouragement of 
modesty, and all honest arts. Shallow fops, 
who are governed by the eye, and admire 
every thing that struts in vogue, took up 
from the sharpers the phrase of biting, and 
used it upon Edl occasions, either to ffisown 
any nonsensical stuff they should talk them- 
selves, or evade the force of what was rea- 
sonably said by others. Thus, when one of 
these cunning creatures was entered into a 
debate with you, whether it was practicable 
in the present state of affdrs to accomplish 
such a proposition, and you thought he had 
let fall what destroyed his side of the ques- 
tion, as soon as you looked with an earnest- 
ness ready to lay hold of it, he imnnediately 
cried, • Bvte,' and you were immediately to 
acknowledgeallthatpartwasinjest. They 
catry this to all the extravagance imagin- 
able; and if one of these witlings knows any 
particulai-s which may give authority to 
what he says, he is still the more ingenious 
if he imposes upon your credulity. I re- 
member a remarkable instance of this kind. 
There came up a shrewd young fellow to 
a jtlain young man, his countryman, and 
taiing him aside with a grave -concerned 
countenance, goes on at this rate: 'I see 
you here, and have you heard nothing out 
of Yorkshire? — Vou look so surprised, you 
could not have heard of it — and yet the 
particulars are such that it cannot be false : 
I am sorry I am got into it so far that I 
must tell you; but I know not but it maybe 
for your service to know. On Tuesday last, 
just after dinner — you know Ms manner is 
to smoke— opening his box, your father fell 
down dead m an apopleCT.' The youth 
showed the filial sorrow which he onght — 
Upon which the witty man cried, ' Bite, 
ihere was nothing in all this.' 

To put an end to this sillj, pernicious, 
frivolous way at once, I will give the reader 
one late instance of a bite, which no bitcv 
Vol.. II. 34 



for the future will ever be able to eqnal, 
though I heartily wish him the same occa- 
sion. It is a superstition with some sur 
geons who beg the bodies of condemned 
malefactors, to go to the gaol, and bargmn 
for the carcase with the criminal himself. 
A good honest fellow did so last sessions, 
and was admitted to the condemned men 
on the morning wherein thw died. The 
surgeon communicated his business, and 
fell into discourse with a littie fellow, who 
refused twelve shillings, and insisted upon 
fifteen for his body. The fellow, who killed 



dry fellow, who has been half starved aU his 
life, and is now half dead with fear, cannot 
answer your purpose. I have ever lived 
highly and freely, my veins are fuU, I have 
not pined in imprisonment; you see my 
crest swells to your knife; and after Jack 
Catch has done, upon my honour you will 
find me as sound as ever a bullock in any 
of the markets. Come, for twenty shillings 
I am your man.' Says the surgeon, ' Done, 
there is a guinea.' This witty rogue took 
the money, and as soon as he had it in his 
■" ' '"'■ ' ' be hung in chains.' 
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Those who have maint^ned that men 
would be more miserable than beasts, were 
their hopes confined to this life only, among 
other considerations take notice that the 
latter are only afflicted with the anguish of 
the present evil, whereas the ibrmer are 
very often pfuned by the reflection on what 
is passed, and the fear of what is to come. 
This fear of any future difficulties or mis- 
fortunes is so natural to the mind, that 
a man's sorrows and disquietudes 
summed up at the end of his life, it would 
generally be found that he had suffered 
more from the apprehension of such evils 
as never happened to him, than from those 
evils which had really befallen him. To 
this we may add, that among those evils 
which befall us, there are many which have 
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ocen rt. jrc painful to us in the prcspect, 
than by their actual pressure. 

Thia natural impatieiice to look into fu- 
turity, and to know what accidents may 
happen to us hereafter, has given birth to 
many ridiculous arts and inrentions. Some 
found tU«r prescience on the lines of a 
man's hand, others on the features of his 
face; some on the signaturea.which nature 
has impressed on his body, and others on 
his own hand-writing; some read men's for- 
tunes in the stars, as others have searched 
after them in the entrails of beasts, or the 
flight of birds. Men ofthe best sense have 
been touched more or less with these 
groundless horrors and presages of futurity, 
upon surveying the most indifferent works 
of nature. Can any thin^ be' more surpris- 
ing than to conaiaer Cicero,* who made 
the greatest fie;ure at the bar and in the 
senate of the Roman Commonwealth, and 
at the same time outshined all the philoso- 

Ehei-s of antiquity in his library, and in 
is retirements, as busying himself in the 
college of augurs, and observing with a 
reiigious attention after what manner the 
chickens pecked the several grains «f com 
which were thrown to them. 

Notwithstanding these follies are pretty 
well wom out of the minds ofthe wiiie and 
learned in the present age, multitudes of 
weak and ignorant persons are still slaves 
to them. There are numberless arts of 
prediction among the vulgar, wWch are 
too trifling to enumerate, and infinite ob- 
servation of days, numbers, voices, and 
figures, which are regarded by them as 
portents and prodi^es. In short, every- 
thing prophesies to the superstitious man; 
there is scarce a straw, or a rusty piece of 
iron that lies in his way by accident 

It is not to be conceived how many 
wizzards, gipsies, and cunning men, are 
disi>ersed through all the counties and mar- 
ket-towns of Great Britain, not to mention 
the fortune-tellers and astrologers, who live 
very wimfortably upon the curiosity of se- 
veral well-disposed persons in the cities of 
London and Westminster. 

Among the many pretended arts of divi- 
nation, thei-e is, none which so universally 
amuses as that by dreams. I have indeed 
observed in a late speculation, that there 
have been sometimes, upon very extmor- 
dinary occasions, supernatural revelations 
made to certain jersons by this means; but 
as it is the chief business of this paper to 
root out popular errors, I must endeavour 
to expose the folly and superstition of those 
persons, who, in the common and ordinary 
course of life, lay any stress upon things of 
GO imcertdn, shadowy, and chimerical a 
nature. This I cannot do more effectually 
than by the following letter, which is dated 
from a quarter of the town that has always 



been the habitation of some prophetic Phi- 
lomath; it having been usual, time out of 
mind, for all such people as have lost thdr 
wits to resort to that jftace, either for their 
cui-e or for their instruction. 

' Moorficlds, Oct. 4, iri'2. 

'Mb. Spectator, — Having long consi- 
dered whether there be any trade wanted 
in this great city, after having surveyed 
very attentively all kinds of ranks and pro- 
fessions, 1 do not find in any quarter of the 
town an oneiro-critic, or, in pldn English, 
an interpreter of dreams. For want of so 
useful a person, there are several good peo- 
ple who are very much puzaled in this par- 
ticular, and dream a whole year together, 
without being ever the wiser for it. I hope 
I am pretty well qualified for this office, 
having studied by candle-hght all the rules 
of art which have been laid down upon this 
subject. My great uncle by my wife's ade 
was a Scotch highlander, and second-sight- 
ed. I have four fingers and two thumbs 
upon one hand, and was born on the longest 
night of the year. My Christian and sur- 
name begin and end with the same letters. 
I am lodged in Moorfields, in a house that 
for these fifty years has always been tc 
nanted by a conjurer. 

' If you had been in company, so much as 
myself, with ordinary women of the town, 
you must know that there are many of them 
who every day in their lives, upon seeing 
or hearing of any tUng that is unexpecteiC 
cry, " My dream is out;"- and cannot go to 
sleep in quiet the next night, until some- 
thing or other has happened which has 
expounded the viaons of the preceding one. 
There are others who are in very great 
pain for not being able to recover the cir- 
cumstances of a dream, that made strong 
impressions upon them while it lasted. In 
short, sir, there are many whose waking 
thoughts are wholly employed on their 
sleeping ones. For the benefit therefore of 
this curious and inqwsitive part of my fel- 
low-subjects, I shall in the first place tell 
those persons what they dreamt of, who 
fancy they never dream at all. In the next 

Elace I shall make out any dream, upon 
earing a single circumstance of it; and in 
the last place, I shall expound to them the 
good or bad fortune which such dreams 
portend. If they do not presage good luck, 
I shail/deare nothing tor my pdns; not 
questioning at the same time, that those 
who consult me will be so reasonable as 
to afl'ord me a moderate share out of any 
considerable estate, profit, or emolument, 
which I shall discover to them. I interpret 
to the poor for nothing, on condition that 
thdr names may be inserted in public ad- 
vertisements, to attest the truth of such my 
interpretations. As for people of quality, 
or others who are indisposed, and do not 
care to come in person, I ran interpret 
their dreams by seeing thdr water. I set 
aside one day m the week for loversj and 
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interpret by tlie gi'eat for any gentlewoman 
who is turned oF sixty, after the rate of 
half-a-crown per weet, with the usual al- 
lowances for good luck. I have several 
rooms and apartments fitted up at reasor ' 
ble rates, for such as have not convenieiic 
for dreamina; at their own houses. 

'TITUS TROPHONIUS. 



' N. B. I am m 
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JU;iri.£Fi;.xiii. Lib, 4,7. 
AntlVenuB still ihe well-mateh'd p^'r befttend. 
Low her old man. and cherish his whiuhaira; 
But ihtntc eacli hai^y sun bie bridal day. 

The foUowing essay is written by the 
gentleman to whom the world is ob!i^;ed 
for those several excellent discourses which 
have been marked with the letter X, 

I have somewhere met with a fable that 
■ made Wealth the father of Love. It is 
certwu that a mind ought at least to be free 
from the apprehensions of want and poverty, 
before it can fully attend to all the softnesses 
and endearments of this passion; notwith- 
standing, we see multitudes of married peo- 
ple, who are utter strangers to this delight- 
ful passion amidst all the affluence of the 
most plentiful fortunes. 

It is not sufficient to make a maniage 
happy, that the humours of two people 
should be alike. I could instance a hun- 
dred pair, who have not the least 
of love remaining for one another, yet 
so like in their humours, that if they n 
not already married, the whole world would 
design them for man and wife. 

The spirit of love has somethint, 
tremely fine in it, that it is very often dis- 
turbed and lost, by some little accidents, 
which the careless and unpolite never at- 
tend to, until it is gone past recovery. 

Nothing has more contributed to banish 
't from a married state than too great a 



France, the lady tells her that is a secret 
in dress she never knew before, and that 
she was sc unpolished an English woman, 
as to resjlve never to learn to dress even 
before her husband. 

There is something so gross in the car- 
riage of some wives, that they lose thdr 
husband's hearts for faults which, if a man 
has either good-nature or good-breeding, 
he knows not how to tell them of. I am 
afraid, indeed, the ladies are generally most 
faulty in this particular; who, at their first 
giving into love, find the way so smooth and 
pleasant, that they fancy it is scarce pos 
sihle to be tired in it. 

There is so much nicety and discretion 

auirixl to keep love alive after marriage, 
make conversation still new and agree- 
able after twenty or thirty years, that I 
know nothing which seems readily to pro- 
■ ie it, but an earnest endeavour to please 
both sides, and superior good sense on 
the part of the man. 

By a man of sense I mean one acquainted 
with business and letters. 

woman very much settles her esteem 
„, - man, accoi^ing to the figure he makes 
in the world, and the character he bears 
among his own sex. As learning is the 
chief advantage we have over them, it is, 
methinks, as scandalous and inexcusable 
for a man of fortune to be illiterate, as for a 
woman not to know how to behave herself 
on the most ordinary occasions. It is this 
which sets the two sexes at the greatest 
distance; a woman is vexed and surprised, 
to find nothing more in the conversation of 
" n, than in the common tattle of her 



stances of this in several particulai-s, I shall 
only mention thatof dress. Thebeauxand 
belles about town, who dresa^- purely to 
catch one another, think there is no farther 
occasion for the bait, when the first design 
has succeeded. But besides the too c'~" 
mon fault, In point of neatness, there 
several others which I do not remember 
to have seen touched upon, but in one of 
our modern comedies,* where a French 
woman offering to undress and dressherself 
before the lover of the play, and assuring 
her mistress that it was very usual' '" 

» Thf Pu)iot»t, or Grief Alamode, by Steel 



Some small engagement at least in busi- 
..=BS, not only sets a man's talents in the 
fairest light, and Ddlots him a part to act in 
wliich a wife cannot well intermeddle, but 
gives frequent occasion for those little ab- 
sences, which, whatever seeming uneasi- 
ness they may give, are some of the best 
preservatives oflove and de^re. 

The fair-sex are so conscious to them- 
selves that tliey have nothing in them which 
\-a deserve entirely to engross the whole 
an, that they heartily despise one who, to 
ie their own expression, is always hanging 
. their apron-strings. 

Lietitia is pretty, modest, tender, and has 
jise enough; she married Erastus, who is 
a post of some business, and has a gene- 
_ .1 taste in most parts of polite learning. 
Lajtitia, wherever she visits, has the plea 
sure to hear of something wliich was hand 
somely said or done by Erastus. Erastus, 
dnce his marri^e, is more gay in his dress 
than ever, and in all companies is as com- 

Elaisant to L^titia as to any other lady. I 
ave seen him give her her fan when it has 
dropped, with all the gallantry of a lover. 
When they take the air together, Erastus 
is continually improving her thoughts, and 
with a turn of wit and spirit which is pecu-, 
.J3S to him, giving her an insight into tiung* 
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she had no notioi/ of before. L^etitia is 
ti"ansported at having a new world thus 
opened to her, and hangs upon the man 
that gives her such agreeable informations. 
Erastus has carried this point still farther, 
as he makes h'^r daily not only more fond 
of him, but inhnitely more satisfied with 
herself. Erastus finds a justness or beauty 
in whatever she says or observes, that La- 
titla herself was not aware of; and by his 
assistance she has discovered a hundred 
good qualities and accompliahments in her- 
self, which she never before once dreamed 
o£ Erastus, with the most artful com- 
plaisance in the world, by several remote 
hints, finds the means to make her say or 
propose almost whatever he has a mind to, 
which he always recdves as her own dis- 
covery, and gives her all the reputation 
of it. 

Erastus has a perfect taste in painting, 
tni carried Lititia with him the other day 

to see a collection of pictures. I s •J™— 

visit this happy couple. As we 

week walking in the long gallery before 
dinner, — ' Ihave lately l^dout some money 
in paintings,' says Erastus: ' I bought that 
Venus and Adonis purely upon La;titia'i 
judMient; it cost me threescore guineas; 
and I was this morning offered a hundred 
for it.' I turned towards Lstitia, and saw 
her cheeks glow with pleasure, while al 
the same time she cast alook upon Erastus, 
the most tender and affectionate I evci 
beheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry, she was 
taken with his laced-coat and rich sword- 
knot; she has the mortification to see Tom 
despised by all Uie worthy part of his own 
sex. Tom has nothing to do after dinner, 
but to determine whether he will pare his 
nails at St. James's, White's, or his own 
house. He hassaid nothing to Flavilla since 
they were married which she might not 
have heard as well from her own woman. 
He however takes great care to keep up 
the saucy ill-natured authority of a hus- 
band. Whatever Flavilla happens to as- 
sert, Tom immediately contradicts with an 
oath by way of preface, and, ' My dear, I 
must tell you you talk most confoundedly 
ally. ' Flavilla had a heart naturally as well 
disposed for all the tenderness of love as 
thai of LKtitia; but as love seldom con- 
tinues long after esteem, it is difficult to 
determine, at present whether the unhappy 
Flavilla hates or despises tlie person most 
whom she is obliged to lead her whole life 
with. X, 



light his shadow. ' According to this defini- 
tion, there is nothmg so contratUctory to his 
nature as error and falsehood. The Pla- 
tonists have so just a notion of the Al- 
mighty's aversion to every thing which is 
false and erroneous, that they looked upon 
truth as no less necessary than virtue to 
qualify a human soul for the enjoyment of 
a separate state. For this reason, as they 
recommended moral duties to qualify and 
the will for a future life, sothej'pre- 
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iri^ry fanciful, in Plato's description of tHe 
Supreme Being; that 'truth is his body, and 



scribed several contemplations and . _ _ _ 
to rectify the understanding. Thus Plato 
has called mathematical demonstrations the 
oathartics, or purgatives of the soul, as 
being the most proper means to cleanse it 
from error, and give it a relish of truth; 
which is the natural food and nourishment 
of the understanding, as rirtue is tiie per- 
fection and happiness of the will. 

There are many authors who have shown 
wherein the malignity of a lie conasts, and 
set forth in proper colours the hdnousness 
of the offence, I shall here conader one 
particular kind of this crime, which has 
not been so much spoken to; 1 mean that 
abommable practice of party-lying. This 
vice is so very predominant among us at 
present, that a man is thought of no princi- 
ple, who does not propagate a certain sys- 
tem of lies. The coffee-houses are sup- 
ported by them, the press is choked with 
them, eminent authors live upon them. 
Our bottle conversation is so infected with 
them, that a party-lie is grown as fashion- 
able an entertainment as a lively catch, or 
a merry story. The truth of it is, half the 
great talkers in the nation would be struck 
dumb were this fountain of discourse dried 
up. There is however one advantage re- 
sulting from this detestable practice: the 
very appearances of truth are so little re- 
garded, that lies are at present discharecd 
■" 'he dr, and begin to hurt nobody. When 
., _ hear a party-story from a stranger, we 
consider wnether he is a whig or a tory 
that relates it, and immediately conclude 
they are words of course, in which the 
honest gentleman designs to recommend his 
zeal, without any concern for his veracity. 
' 1 is looked upon as bereft of common 
. that gives credit to tiie relations of 
party writers; nay, his own friends shake 
their heads at him, and consider him in no 
other light than an officious tool, or a well- 
meaning idiot. When it was formerly the 
fashion to husband a He, and trum jj it up in 
some extraordinary emei^ency, it gene- 
rally did execution, and was not a little 
sendceable to the faction that made use of 
it; but at present every man is upon his 
guard: the artifice has been too often re- 
- ;ated to take effect. 

I hare frequently wondered to see men 
of probity, who would scorn to utter a false- 
hood for their own particular advantage, 
give so readily into a lie, when it is become 
the voice of their faction, notwithstanding 
they are ';V«roughly senable of it as such. 
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How is it possible for those who are men 
of honour in their persons, thus to become 
notorious liars in their party? If we look 
into the bottom of this matter, we may find, 
I think, three reasons for it, and at the 
same time discover the insufficiency of these 
reasons to justify so criminal a practice. 

In the first place, men are apt to think 
that the guilt of a lie, and consequently Oie 
punishment may be very much diminished, 
if not wholly worn out, bv the multitudes 
of those who partake in it. Though the 
weight of a f^sehood would be too much 
for one to bear, it grows light in their 
ima^ations when it is shared amoi 

But m this case a man very much 

himself; guilt, when it spreads through 
numbers, la not so properly divided as mul- 
tiplied. Every one is criminal in proportion 
to the oifence which he commits, ---■-" 
number of those who are his companions 
in it. Both the crime and the penalty lie as 
heavj' upon every individual of an offending 
multitude, as they would upon any single 
person, had none shared with him in the 
offence. In a word, the iMvision of guilt is 
liketothat of matter: though it may be sepa- 
rated into infinite portions, every portion 
shall have the whole essence of matter in 
it, and consist of as many parts as the whole 
did before it was divided. 

But in the second place, though multi- 
tudes, who join in a lie, cannot exempt 
themselves from the gtiilt, they may from 
the shame of it. The scandal of a lie is in a 
manner lost and annihilated, when diffused 
nmong several thousands; as a drop of the 
blackest tincture wears away and vanishes, 
when mixed and confused in a considerable 
body of water; the blot is still m , " 
Qot able to discover itself. This is certainly 
J very great motive to several party-offe 
lers, who avoid crimes, not as they a . 
prejudicial to their virtue, but to their 
reputation. It is enough to show the weak- 
ness of this reason, which palliates guilt 
without removing it, that every man who 
is influenced by it declares himself in effect 



world. When Pompey was deaied not to 
set sail in a tempest that would hazard his 
Ufe, 'It is necessary for me,' says he, 'to 
sEul, but it is not necessary for me to Jive, ' 
Every man should say to himself, with the 
same sjjirit, ' It is my duty to spegk truth, 
though it is not my duty to be in an office. ' 
One of the fathers has carried this pnint so 
high as to declare he would not tell a lie, 
though he were sure to gain heaven by it. 
However extravagant such a protestation 
may appear, every one will own that a man 
may say, very reasonably, he would not 
tell a lie if he were to gam hell by it; or, if 
you have a mind to soften the expression, 
that he would not tell a lie to gain any tem- 
poral reward by it, when he should ran the 
hazard of loang much more than it was 
possible for liim to gain. O. 



:, the suggestions^' 
true honour, nor the principles oT religion. 
The tlkird and last great motive for men's 
joining in a populavfelsehood, or, as I have 
Iiitherto called it, a partv-lie, notwith- 
standing they are convinced of it as such, 
is the doing good to a cause which every 
party may be supposed to look upon as the 
most meritorious. Theunsoimdnessof this 
principle has been so often exposed, and is 
so universally acknowledged, that a man 
must be an utter stranger to the principles 
either of natural religion or Christianity, 
who suffers himself to be guided by it. If a 
man might promote the supposed good of 
his country by the blackest calumnies snd 
falsehoods, our nation abounds more in 
patriots than any other of the ChristiiLn 
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The following letters complain of what I 
have frequently observed \nth very much 
indignation; therefore I shall give them to 
the public in the words with which my cor 
respondents, who suffer under the hard 
ships mentioned in them, describe them. 



•Mr. S I 
pretensio 
ported a d 



— I former ages all 

have been sup- 

1 t either upon ac- 



and all su h p rs hi ave taken upon 

them anj gnty r their fellow- 

creatures p y th account, have 

been alw II a ty ts, not so much 

because th y w gi Ity f any particular 
barbariti as b ca ery attempt to 

such a sup n ntj n ts nature tyran- 

nical, B t th th r sort of poten- 

m y w th gv ter propriety be 
called tyrants than those last mentioned, 
both as they assume a despotic dominion 
those as free as themselves, and as 
they support it by acts of notable oppres- 
"' in and injustice; and these are the riilers 
all clubs and meetings. In other govern- 
ments the punishments of some have been 
alleviated by the rewards of others: but 
what makes the reign of these potentates 
particularly grievous is, that they are 
exquisite in punishing their subjects, at the 
same time that they have it not in their 
power to reward them. That the reader 
may the better comprehend the nature of 
these monarchs, as well as the miserable 
state of those that are their vassal?, I shall 
give an account of the kbg of the company 
I am fallen into, whom, for his particular 
lyianny, I shall call Dionysius: as also (rf 
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the seeds?tliat sprang up to this odd sort 
of empire. 

'Upon all meetiiieg at taverns, it is ne- 
cessary some one of the company should 
take it upon him to get all things in sucli 
order and readiness, as maif contribute as 
much as possible to the felicity of the con- 
vention; such as hastening the lire, gettmg 
a sufficient number of candles, tasting the 
wine with a judicious smack, fixing the sup. 
per, and bemg brisk for the despatch of it 
Know, then, fiiat Dionyslus went through 
these office" with an air that seemed to 
express a satisfaction rather in serving the 
public that in gratifying any particular in- 
clination of his own. We thought him a 
person of an exqmsite palate, and therefore 
by consent beseeched him to be always our 
proveditor; which post, after he had hand- 
somely denied, he could do no otherwise 
than accent. At first he made no other use 
of his pwifcr than in recommending such 
and such things to the company, ever allow- 
ing these points to be disputable; insomuch 
that I have often carried the debate for 
partridge, when his m^esty has ^ven inti- 
mation of the high relish of duck, but at the 
same time has cheerfully submitted, and 
devoured liis partridge with most gracious 
re^gnation. This submission on his side 
naturally prO'Juced the like on ours; of 
which he in a little time made such barba- 
rous advantage, as in all those matters, 
which before seemed indifferent to him, to 
Issue out cei-tain edicts as uncontrollable 
and unalterable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, He is by turns outra^ous, 
peevish, forward, and jovial. He thinks it 
our duty for the little offices, as proveditor, 
that in return all conversation is to be in- 
terrupted or promoted by his inclination 
for or against the present humour of the 
company. We feel, at present, in the utmost 
extremity, the insolence of office; however, 
I, being naturally warm, ventured to op- 
pose h:m in a dispute about a haunch of 
venison. I was altogether for roasting, but 
Dionysius declared himself for boiling with 
so much prowess and resolution, that Uie 
cook thought it necessary to consult his own 
safety, rather than the luxury of my pro- 
position. With the same authorih' that he 
oi-ders what we shall eat and drink, he also 
commands us where to do it; and we change 
our taverns according as he suspects any 
treasonable practices in the settling the hill 
by die master, or sees any bold rebellion in 
pointof attendance by the waiters. Another 
i-eason for changing Wie seat of empire, I 
conceive to be tiie pride he takes jn the 
promulgation of our Savery, though we pay 
our club for our entertamments, even in 
these paSacesofouvgrandmonarch. When 
he has a mind to take the air, a party of us 
are commanded out by way of life-gnard, 
and we march under as great restrictions 
as they do. If we meet a neighbouring 
king, we give or keep the way, according 
as we are out-numbered or not; and If the 



train of each is equal in number, rather 
than give battle, the snperiority is soon ad- 
justed by a deseition from one of them. 

•Now, the expulsion of these unjust 
rulers out of all sodeties, would gain a man 
as everlasting a reputation as either of the 
Brutus's got for their endeavours to extir- 
pate tyranny from among the Romans, I 
confess myself to be in a conspiracy against 
the usurper of our club; and to show my 
reading, as well as my merciful dispoation, 
shall tulow him until the ides of March to 
dethrone himself. If he seems to affect 
empire until that time, and does not gradu- 
Eilly recede fi^im the incursions he has made 
upon our liberties, he shaH find a dinner 
dressed which he has no hand in, and shall 
be treated with an order, magnificence, and 
luxury, as shall break his proud heart; at 
the same time that he shall be convinced 
in his stomach he was unfit for his post, 
and a more mild and skilful prince receive 
the acclamations of the people, and be set 
up in his room : but, as Milton says. 






. Peace is despaic't 



t obedient humble 



. ' Mb. Spectator, — I am a young wo- 
man at a gentleman's seat in the countiT, 
who is a particular friend of my father*s, 
and came hitiier to pass away a month or 
two' with his dau;i;hteTS. I have been en- 
tertfuned with the utmost civility by the 
whole family, and ii'ihing has been omitted 
which can make my stay easy and agreea- 
ble on the part of the family; but there is a 
fentleman here, a visitant as I am, whose 
ehaviour has given me gi'eat uneasiness. 
When I first arrived liere, he used me with 
the utmost complaisance; but, forsooth, that 
was not with regard to my sex ; and since he 
has no designs uf on me, he does not know 
why he should distinguish me from a man 
in things indifferent He is, you must know, 
one of those familiar coxcombs, who have 
observed some well-bred men with a good 
grace converse with women, and say no 
fine thUigs, but yet treat them with that 
sort of respect which flows from the heart 
and the understanding, but is exerted in no 
profesMons or compliments. This puppy, 
to imitate this excellence, or avoid the con- 
'trary fault of bdng troublesome in complai- 
sance, takes upon him to try his talent upon 
me, insomuch that he contradicts me upon 
all occasions, and one day told me I lied. 
If I had struck him with my bodkin, and 
behaved myself like a man, since he will 
not treat me as a woman, I had. I think, 
served him right. 1 wish, sir, you would 
please to give him some maxims of beha- 
viour in these points, and resolve me if all 
maids are not in point of conversation to be 
treated by all bachelors as their mistresses? 
If not so, are they not to be used as gentlv 
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as their sisters? Is it sufFerable that the 
fop of whom I complain should say that he 
would rather have such-a-one without a 
groat, than me with the Indies? What 
right has any man to make suppoMtions of 
things not In his power, and then declare 
his will to the dislike of one that has nevet 
ofFendedhim? I assure jiou these are thing} 
worthy your consideration, and I hope we 
shall haveyourthoughtsupon them. lam, 
though a woman justly offended, ready tc 
foi^ive all this, because I have no remedy 
but leaving veiy agreeable company so" 
than I dearc. TTiis also is a hcinoui 

fvavation of his offence, that he is inflicting 
anishment upon me. Your printing this 
letter may perhaps be an admonition ti" " 
form him ; as soon as it appears I will * 
my name at the end of it, and lay it ii .__ . 
way; the making which just reprimand, I 
hope you will put in the power of, sir, your 
constant reader, and humble servant.' 
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The useful knowledge in the following 
letter shall have a place in my paper, 
though there is nothing in it which imme- 
diately regards tiie polite or the learned 



influence upon his own affiurs, in the pros- 
perity or decay of the tradbg part of man- 
kind. My present correspondent, I believe, 
was never in print before; trat what he says 
well deserves a general attention, though 
delivered in his own homely maxims, and 
a kind of proverbial simplicity; which sort 
(if learning has riused more estates, than 
ever were, or will be, from attention to 
Virgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, Plutarch, 
or any of the rest, whom, I dare say, this 
wortliy citizen would hold to be indeed in- 
genious, but unprofitable writers. But to 
the letter. 

' Mr. WUliam S/ieclator. 
' Bi-oad-street, Oct. 10, 1712. 
'Sir, — I accuse you of many discourses 
0.1 the subject of money, which you have 
licretofore promised the public, hut have 
not discharged yourself thereof. But, for- 
asmuch as you seemed to depend upon ad- 
vice from others what to^o in that point, 
have sat down to write you the needful upon 
that subject. But, before I enter thereupon, 
I shall take this opportunity to observe to 
you, that the thriving frugal man shows i1 






every part of liis expense, dress, ser- 
1(1 house; and I must, in the first 
iplain to you, as Spectator, that 



in these partieulars there is at this time, 
throughout the city of London, a lamenta- 
ble change from that simplicity of : 



you may, perhaps, laugh that I take notice 
of such a particular as I am goin^ to do, for 
an instance that this city is declinmg if their 
ancient economy is not restored. The thing 
which gives me this prospect, and so much 
oflcnce, is the neglect of the Royal Ex- 
change, I mean die edifice so called, and 
the walks appertaining thereunto. Thf; 
Royal Exchange is a fabric that well de- 
serves to be so called, as well to express 
that our monarch's highest glory and ad- 
vantage consists in being the patron of trade, 
that it is commodious for business, and 
.._ instance of the grandeur botli of prince 
and people. But, alas! at present it hardly 



nourable merchants, substantial tradesmen, 
and knowing masters of ships; the mum- 
pers, the halt, the blind, the lame; and 
your venders ol trash, apples, plums; your 
raggamuffins, rake-shames, and wendies, 
have justled the greater number of the 
former out of that place. Thus it is, espe- 
ially on the evening change; so that what 
vith the din of squallings, oaths, and cries 
of beggars, men of the greatest consequence 
in our city absent themselves from the 
place. This particular, by the way, is of 
*"-'l consequence; for, if the 'Change be 
place for men of the highest credit to 
jucnt, it will not be a disgrace for those 
'ess abilities to be absent. I remember 
the time when rascally company were kept 
™'t, and the unlucky boys with toys and 



s been only to chase the lads from 
chuck, that the beadle might seize their 

'I must repeat the abomination, that the 
wahiut-trade is carried on by old women 
within the walks, which makes the place 
impassable by reason of shells and trash. 
The benches around are so filthy, that no 
can sit down, yet the beadles and offi- 
! have the impudence at Christmas to 
ask for their box, though they deserve the 
strappado. I do not think it impertinent 
to have mentioned fliis, because it bespeaks 
a neglect in the domestic care of the city, 
and the domestic is the truest picture of a 

n every where else. 

But I designed to speak on the busi- 

iS of money and advancement of gJun. 
_ ..e man proper for this, speaking in the 
general, is of a sedate, pl^n gooaunder- 
itanding, not apt to go out of his way, but 
JO behaving himself at home, that buaness 
may come to him. Sir William Turner, 
that valuable citizen, has left behind him a 
most excellent rule, and couched it in very 
few words, suited to the meanest capacity. 



n of a great genius could atW 
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steadiness to his vivacities, or substitute 
slower men of fidelity to transact the me- 
thodical part of his affairs, such a one 
would outstrip the rest of the world; hut 
buMness and trade are not to be managed 
hy the same heads which write poetry, and 
make plans tor the conduct of life in gene- 
ral. So though we are at this day beholden 
to the late witty and inventive duke of 
Buckingham for the whole trade and manu- 
facture of glass, yet I suppose there is no 
one will aver, that, were his grace yet liv- 
ing, they would not rather deal with my 
diligent friend and neighbour, Mr. Gumley, 
for any goods to be prepared and delivered 
on such a day, than he would with that il- 
lustrious mechanic above-mentioned. 

'No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits must 
not pretend to bench; and it'is posablethc 
reason may be, in some measure, because 
you despise, or at least you do not value it 
enough to let it take up your chief- atten- 
tion; which a trader must do, or lose his 
credit, which is to him what honour, 
pHtation, fame, or glory, is to other soi 

' I shall not speak t6 the point of cash 
itself, until I see how you approve of these 
my maxims in general : but I think a specu- 
lation upon "many alitdemafcesamickle, 
a penny saved is a penny got, penny wise 
and a pound foolish, it is need that makes 
the old wife trot," would be very useful to 
the world; and if you treated them with 
knowledge, would be useful to yourself, for 
it would make demands for your paper 
among those who have no notion of it at 
present. But of these matters more here- 
after. If you did this, as you excel ma 
writers of the present age fcr politeness, 
you would outgo the author of the tr 
razor strops for use. 

'I shall conclude this discourse withi 



duced to an extremity, whereas the pro- 
priety of the maxim is to use it when you 
would say there is plenty, but you must 
make such a choice as not to hurt another 
who is to come after you. 

'Mr. Tobias Hobson,* fi-om whom 
lavethe expression, wasa very honourable 
nan, for I snail ever call the man so who 
;ets an estate honestly. Mr. Tobias Hob- 
son was a carrier; and, being a man of great 
abUitiea and invention, and one that saw 
where there might good profit arise, though 
the duller men overlooked it, this ingenious 
man was Uie first in this island who let out 
hackney-horses. He lived in Cambridge; 
and, observbg that the scholars, rid hard, 
his manner was to keep a large stable of 
horses, with boots, bridles, and whi_ps, to 
furnish the gentlemen at once, without 



* "l'- * 



going from college to college to borrow, as 
they have done since the death of this wor 
thy man, I say, Mr, Hobson kept a stable 
of forty good cattie, always ready and fit 
for travelling; hut, when a man came for a 
horse, he was led into the stable, where 
there was great choice; but he obliged him 
to take the horse which stood next to the 
stable door; so that every customer was 
alike well served according to his chance, 
and every horse ridden with the same jus- 
tice; from whence it became a proverb. 



This memorable man stands drawn i 
fresco at an inn (which he used) in Bishops- 
gate-street, with a hundred pound hag 



"The fmitHiI molliei of a hundred moie,"t 

' Whatever tradesman will try the ex- 

fieriment, and begin the day after you pub- 
ish this my discourse to treat his customers 
all alike, and all reasonably and honestly, 
I will ensure him the same success, I am 
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' I WAS the other day driving in a hack 
thixjugh GeiTard-street, when my eye was 
immediately catched with the prettiest oh- 
iect imaginable — the face of a very fair girl, 
between thirteen and fourteen, fixed at the 
chin to a painted sash, and made part of 
the landscape. It seemed admirably done, 
and, upon throwing myself eagerly out of 
the coach to look at it, it laughed, and flung 
from the window. This amiable figure 
dwelt upon me; and I was considering the 
vanity of the girl, and her pleasant coquetry 
in acting a picture until stit was taken no- 
tice of, and raised the admiration of the be- 
holders. This little circumstance made 
me run into reflections upon the force of 
beauty, and the wonderful influence the 
female sex has upon the other part of the 
species. Our hearts are seized with their 
enchantments, and there are few of us, but 
brutal men, who by that hardness lose the 
chief pleasure in them, can resist their in- 

~ — ' though never so much against 

iwn interests and opinion. It is com- 
with women to destroy the good effects 
in's following his own way and mclina- 
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:ion might have upon his honour and foi'- 
tune, by interposing their power over hiin 
in matters wlierein they cannot influence 
him, but to his loss and. disparagement. I 
do not know therefore a task so difficult 
in human hfe, as to be proof agdnst the 
irnportunities of a woman a man loves. 
There is certainly no armour against tears, 
sullen looks, or at best craialraned fami- 
liarities, in her whom y^ou ususJly meet 
\rith transport and alacrity. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was quoted in a letter (of a very 
ingenious correspondent of mine) upon this 
subject That author, who had lived in 
courts, and camps, travelled through many 
countries, and seen many men under seve- 
I'al climates, and of as various complex- 
ions, speaks of our impotence to resist the 
-.viles of women in very severe terms. His 
words are as follows: 

'Wbat means did the devil find out, or 
what instruments did his own subtility pre- 
sent him as fittest and aptest to work his 
mischief by? Even the unquiet vanity of 
the woman; so as by Adam's hearkening to 
tlie voice of his wife, contrary to the ex- 
presscommandmentofthe living God, man- 
kind by that her incantation became the 
subject of labour, sorrow, and death ; the 
woman being given to man for a comforter 
and companion, but not for a counsellor. It 
is also to bu noteil by wliom the woman was 
tempted. u\i.(i by the most ugly and un- 
worthy of :.U beasts, into whom the deril 
entered and persuaded. Secondly, What 
was the motive of her disobedience? Even 
a desire to know what was moat unfitting 
her knowledge; an affection which has 
ever ance remained in all the posterity of 
lier sex. Thirdly, what was it that moved 
the man to yield to her persuasions? Even 
to the same cause which hath moved all 
men since to the like consent, namely, an 
unwillingness to grieve her, or make her sad, 
lest she should pine, and be overcome with 
sorrow. But if Adam, in the state of per- 
fection, and Solomon the Son of David, 
Clad's chosen servant, and himself a man 
endued with the greatest wisdom, did both 
of them disobey tbeir Creator by the per- 
suasion, and for the love they bear to a wo- 
man, it is not so wonderful as lamentable, 
that other men in succeeding ages have 
been allured to so many inconvenient and 
wicked practices by the persuasion of their 
wives, or otherbeloveddarlings, who cover 
over and shadow many malicious poi-poses 
with a counterfeit passion of dissimulating 
sorrow and unquietness. ' 

The motions of the minds of lovers ai'e 
no where so well described as in the words 
of skilful writers for the stage. The scene 
between Fuhia and Curius, in the second 
act of Johnson's Catiline, is an excellent 



world, wishes to make a good figure wilh 
hiE mistress, upon her upbraiding him with 
want of spirit, he alludes to enterprises 
which he cannot reveal but with the hazard 
of his life. When he is worked thus far, 
with a Ettle flattery of her opinion of his 
gallantry, anddeare tc' ''" ""' 

her disposal. 

. thus liable to be van 

quished by the charms of her he loves, the 
safest way is to determine what is pmper 
to be done; but to avoid all expostulation 
with her before he executes what he has 
resolved. Women are ever too hard for us 
upon a treaty; and one must consider how 
senseless a thing it is to argue with onp 
whose looks and gestures are more preva 
lent with you, than your reasons and argu 
ments can be with her. It is a most miser 
able slavery to submit to what you disap- 
prove and ^ve up a truth for no other 
reason, but that you had not fortitude to 
support you in asserting it. A man has 
enough to do to conquer his own unreason- 
able wishes and desires; h'«:he does that in 
vain, ifhe has those of another to gratify. 
Let his pride be in his wife and family, let 
him give them all the conveniences of life 
in such a manner as if he were proud of 
them; but let it be his own innocent pride, 
and not their exorbitant desires which are 
indulged by him. In this case all the little 
arts imaginable are used to soften a man's 
heart, and raise his pasaon above his un- 
derstanding. But in all concessions of this 
kind, a man should consider whether the . 
present he makes flows from his own love, 
or the importunity of his beloved. If from 
the latter, he is her slave? If from the for- 
-, her friend. We laugh it off, and do 
weigh this subjection to women with 
i seriousness which so important a cir- 
deserves. Why was courage 
given to a man, if his wife's fears are to 
frustrate it? When this is once indulged, 
yoHiareno longer her guardian and pro- 
tector, as you were deagned by nature; but, 
incompliance to iier weaknesses, you have 
disabled yourself from avoiding the misfor- 



and you 






into which tiiey will lead you both, 
u are to see the hour in which you 
he reproached by herself for that 



. ipli 
difficult 
can possibly a 
who charms i 
the anguish n 



indeed the 
astery over ourselves wt 
in, to resist the grief of her 
but let the heart ake, be 
er so quick and painful, it 
be suffered and pas^fd 
through, if you think to live like a gentie- 
man, or be consdous to yourself that yoo 
are a man of honesty. The old argument, 
that 'you do not love me if you deny me 
this,' which first was used to obtain a trifle, 
by habitual success will oblige the unhap- 
py man who ^ves way to it to resign the 
cause even of his countiy and his honour. 
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' Dear Spec, — Finding that my last let- 
ter took, I do intend to continue my epis- 
tolary correspondence with thee, on those 
dear confounded creatures, woraen. Thou 
knowest, all the little learning I am master 
of is upon that subject: I never looked in a 
book but for their sakes. I have lately met 
with two pure stories for a Spectator, which 
I am sure will please mightily, if they pass 
through thy hands. The first of them I 
found by chance in an English book, called 
Herodotus, tliat lay in my friend Dapper- 
wit's window, as I visited him one morning. 
It luckily opened in the place where I met 
with the following account. Hetellsusthat 
it was the manner among the Persians to 
have several fairs in the kmgdom, at which 
ali the young unmanied women were an- 
nually exposed to sale. The men who 
wantedwives came hither to provide them- 
selves. Every woman was given to the 
highest bidder, and the money which she 
fetched laid aside for the public use, to be 
employed as thou shalt hear by and by. 
By this means the richest people had the 
choice of the market, and culled out all the 
most extraordinary beauties. As soon as 
the fair was thus picked, the refuse was to 
be distributed among the poor, mid among 
those who could not go to the price of a 
beauty. Severaloflhesemarriedtheagree- 
ables, without paying a farthing for them, 
unless somebody chanced to think it worth 
his while to bid for them, in which case the 
best bidder was always the purchaser. But 
now you must know. Spec, it happened in 
Persia, as it does in our own country, that 
there ' was' as many ugly women as beau- 
ties or agreeables; so that by consequence, 
after the ma^strates had put off a great 
many, there were still a great many that 
stuck upon their hands. In order therefore 
to clear the market, the money which the 
beauties had sold for was disposed of among 
the ugly; so that a poor man, who could 
not afford to have a beauty for his wife, 
was forced to take up with a fortune; the 
greatest portion being always given to the 
most deformed. To this the author adds, 
that every poor man was forced to live 
kindly with his wife, or, in case he repented 
of his bargain, to .return her portion with 
her to the next public sale. 

'What I would recommend to thee on 
this occadon is, to establish such an ima- 
ginary fair in Great Britain: thou couldst 
make it ve.y pleaiant, by matching wo- 
men of quality with cobblers and carmen, 
or describing titles and garters leading off in 
great' ceremony shopkeepers' and farmers' 
daughters. Though, to tell thee the truth, 
I am confoundedly afrmd, that as the love 
of money prevails in our island more than it 



did in Persia, we should filid that some of 
our greatest men would choose out the por- 
tions, and rival one another for the ricnesf 
piece of deformity; and that, on the con- 
traiT, the toasts and belles would be bouglit 
up , by extrava^nt heirs, gamesters, and 
spendthrifts. Thou couldst make very 
pretty reflections upon thia occasion in ho- 
nour of the Persian politicians, who took 
care, by such marriages, to beautify the 
upper part of the species, and to make the 
greatest pei'sons in the government the 
most graceful. But this I shall leave to thy 
judicious pen. 

' I have another story to tell thee, which 
I likewise met with in a book. It seems the 
general of the Tartars, after having laid 
siege to a strong town in China, and taken 
it by storm, would set to sale all the women 
that were found in it. Accordingly he put 
each of them into a sack, and, after having 
thoroughly considered the value of the wo- 
man who was enclosed, marked the price 
that was demanded for her upon the sack. 
There was a great confluence of chapmen, 
that resorted from every part, witli a de- 
sign to purchase, which they were to do 
'unsight unseen.' The book mentions a 
merchant in particular, who observing one 
of the sacks to be marked pretty high, bar- 

ffuned for it, and carried it off with him to 
is house. As he was resting with it upon 
halfway bridge, he was resolved to take 
survey of his purchase: upon openhig the 
sack, a little old woman popped her head 
out of it; at which the adventurer was in so 
great a rage, that he was going to shoot her 
out into the river. The old lady, however, 
begged him first of all to hear herstoiy, by 
which he learned that she was sister to a 
great mandarin, who would infallibly make 
Uie fortune of his brother-in-law as soon aa 
he should know to whose lot she fell Upon 
wliich the merchant agmn tied her up in 
his sack, and carried her to his house, 
where she pi-oved an excellent wife; and 
procured him all the riches from her bro- 
ther that she had promised him, 

*I fancy, if I was disposed to dream a 
second time, I could make a tolerable vision 
upon this plan, I would suppose all the 
unmarried women in London and West- 
minster brought to market in sat.ks, with 
their respective prices on each sack. The 
k that is sold is marked with five 
.1 pound. Upon the opening of it, I 
filled with an admirable housewife, 
__ ..._ agreeable countenance. The pur- 
chaser, upon hearing her good qualities, 
pays down her price very cheerfully. The 
second I would open should be a five hun- 
dred pound sack. The lady in it, to our 
surprise, has the face and person of a toast. 
As we are wondering how she came to be 
set at BO low a price, we hear that she 
woidd have been valued at ten thousand 
pound, but that the public had made those 
abatements for her lieing a scold. I would 
afterwards find some beautiful, modest, and 
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discrc t w nan th hould b the top of 
the n L nd p h p d ver half a 
dozen romp t d p t th n the same 
snck at h u d d p nd 1 ead. The 
prud a d th qu tt 1 Id be valued at 
t.he same price, though the first should go 
fitF the better of the two. I fanc^ thou 
wouldst like such a vision, had I time tc 
finish it; because, to talk in thy own way, 
there is a moral in it. Whatever thou 
mayest thinlc of it, pr'ythee do not make 
any of thy queer apologies for this letter, 
as thou didst for my last. The women love 
a gay lively fellow, and are never angry a1 
tlie rdlleries of one who is their tnown ad- 
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No. 512.] Friday, Octaber 17, 1712, 
Mixing lagelh«r {ffOfit and (leEigbl. 

Thehe is nothing which we receive with 
so much reluctance as advice. We look 
upon the man who gives it iis as ofFerbg an 
artmnt to our understanding, and treating 
us like children or idiots. We consider the 
instmction as an implicit censure, and the 
zeal which any shows for our good on such 
an occasion, as a piece of presumption or 
impertinence. The truth of it is, the person 
who pi-etenda to advise, does, in that par- 
ticular, exercise a superiority over us, and 



defective either in our conduct or our un- 
derstanding. For these reasons, there is 
nothing so difficult as the art of making 
advice agreeable; and indeed alt the wri- 
ters, both ancient and modern, have dis- 
tinguished themselves among one another, 
accor^ng to the perfection at which they 
have arrived in this art. How many de- 
vices have been made use o^ to render this 
liitter portion paktablel Some convey their 
instructions to us in the best chosen words, 
others in the most harmonious numbers; 
some in points of wit, and others in short 
proverbs. 

But, among all the different ways of giving 
counsel, I think the finest, and that which 
pleases the most universally, is fable, in 
whatsoever shape it appears. If we con- 
sider this way of instructuig or giving ad- 
vice, it excels all others, because it is the 
least shocking, and the least subject to those 
exceptions which I have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us if we reflect in the 
fu'st place, that upon the reading of a fable 
we are made to believe we advise ourselves. 
We peruse the author fcr the sake of the 
story, and consider the precepts rather as 
inir own conclusions than his instructions. 
Tl'.e moral insinuates itself imperceptibly; 
we are taught by surprise, and become 



wiser and better unawares. In short, by 
this method a man is so far ove^-^reached 
as to think he is directing himself, while he 
is following the dictates of, another, and 
consequently is not sensible of that which 

adiice. 

In the next place, if we look into human 
nature, we shall find that the mind is never 
so much pleased as when she exerts her- 
self in any action that gives her an idea of 
her own perfections and abilities. This 
natural pnde and ambition of the soul is 
very much gratified in the reading of a 
fable; for, in writings of this kind, the 
reader comes in for half of the perform- 
ance; every thing appears to him like a 
discovery of his own; he is busied all the 
while in applying characters and circum- 
stances, and is in this respect both a reader 
and a composer. It is no wonder therefore 
that on such occasions, when the mind is 
thus pleased with itself, and amused with 
its own ^scoveries, that it is highly de- 
lighted with the writing which is the oc- 
casion of it. For this reason the Absalom 
and Achitophel was one of the most popular 
poems that appeared in English. The 
poetry is indeed very fine; but had it been 
much finer, tt would not have so much 
pleased, without a plan which gave the 
reader an opportunity of exerting his own 
talents. 

This oblique manner of giving advice is so 
inoffensive, that, if we look into ancient his- 
tories, we find the wise men of old very 
often chose to give counsel to their kings in 
fables. To omit many which will occur to 
every one's memorj-, there is a pretty in- 
stance of this nature in a Turkish tale, 
which I do not like tiie worse for that lit- 
tie oriental extravagance which is mixed 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by 
his perpetual wars abroad and his tyranny 
at home, had filled his dominions with ruin 
and desolation, and half unpeopled the Per- 
sian empire. Theviziertothis great sultan 
(whether a humourist or an enthusiast, we 
" ■e not informed) pretended to have learned 
a certain dei'vise fo understand the lan- 
lage of liirds, so that there was not a bird 
at could open his mouth but the vizier 
knew what it was he said. As he was one 
■ening with the emperor, in their return 
from hunting, they saw a couple of owls 
— Jon a tree that grew near an old wall out 
_. a heap cf rubbish. 'Iwould fain know,' 
says the sultan, ' what those two owls are 
saying to one another; listen to their dis- 
]Tse, and give me an account of it. ' The 
iier approached the tree, pretending tc 
very attentive to the two owls. Upon 
hisretura to the sultan, 'Sir,' says he, '1 
have heard part of their conversation, but 
dare not tell you what it is.' The sultan 
would not be satisfied with such an answer, 
but foi-ced him to repeat word for word 
every thing the owls had said. ^You mu»' 
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fcnow then, said the vizier, 'that one of 
tiiese owls has a son, and the other a daugh- 
ter, between whom they are now upon a 
treatj" of maniage. The father of tlie son 
said to the father of the daughter, in my 
hearing, "Bi-other, I consent to this mar- 
riage, provided you will settle upon your 
diiughter fifty nuned villages for her por- 
tion. ' To wliich the fatherof the daughter 
replied, " Instead of fifty, I will give her 
five hundred if you please. Gnd grant a 
long life to sultan Mahmoud! Whilst he 
I'eigns over us, we shall never want ruined 

The story says, the sultan was so touched 
witli the fable, that he rebuilt the towns 
and villages whicli had been destroyed, and 
from that time forward consulted the good 
of his people. 

To flU up my paper, I shall add a most 
ridiculous piece of natural magic, which 
was taug:ht by no less a philosopher than 
Democritus, namely, that if the blood of 
certain birds, whicli he mentioned, were 
mixed together, it would produce a serpent 
of such a wonderful virtue, that whoever 
did eat it should be skilled in the language 
of birds, and underetand every thing they 
said to one another. Whether the dervise 
above-mentioned might not have eaten such 
a serpent, I shall leave to the determina- 
tion of the leai'iied. O. 



No. 313.] Saturday, October 18, 1712. 

When oil Hk god came rusblrg on her Boitl. 

The following letter comes to me from 
that excellent man in holy orders, whom I 
have mentioned more than once as one of 
that sodety, who assists me in my specula- 
tions. It IS a thought in sickne-ss, and of a 
very serious nature, for which reason I 
give it a place in the paper of this day. 

' Sir, — The indisposiUon which has long 
hung up™ me is at last grown to such a 
head, that-it must quickly make an end of 
me or of itself. You may imagine, that 
whilst lam in thisbad state of health, there 
are none of your works which I I'cad. with 
ejeater ple:;sui-e than your Saturday's 
papers. I should be very glad if I could 
furnish you with any hints for that day's 
entertainment. Were I able to dress up 
several thnufshts of a serious nature, which 
have made great impressions on my mind 
during a long lit of sickness, they might 
not be an improper entertmnment for that 



'Among all the reflections which usually 
rise in the mind of a sick man, who has 
time and inclination to conader hi"! ap- 
proaching end, '.here is none moi-e natural 
than that of his goin^ to appear naked and 
inbodned before Him who made hiir 



Wheu a man considers that, as soon as the 
vital union is dissolved, he shall see that 
Supreme Being whom he now contemplates 
at a distance, and only in his works; or, to 
speak more philosophically, when by some 
faculty in the soul, he shall apprehend the 
Divine Being, and be more sensible of his 
presence, than we are now of the presence 
of any object which the eye beholds, a 
man mustDe lost in carelessness and stu- 
pidity, who is not alarmed at such a thought. 
Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent treatise upon 
Death, has represented, in very strong and 
lively colours, the state of the soul in its 
first separation from tlie body, with re- 
gard to that invisible world which every 
where surrounds us, though we are no't 
able to discover it through this grosser 
world of matter, which is accommodated 
to our senses in this life. His words are as 
follow; 

"That death, which is our leaving this 
world, is nothing else put putting oft these 
bodies, teaches us that it is only our union 
to these bocUes which intercepts the sight 
of the other world, . The other world is not 
at such 3 distance from us as we may ima- 
gine; the throne of God indeed is at a great 
remove from this earth, above the third 
heavens, where he displays his glory to 
those blessed spirits which encompass his 
throne; but as soon as we step out of 
these bodies we step into the other world, 
which is not so properly another world (for 
there is the same heaven and earth still) 
as a new state of life. To live in these 
bodies is to live in this world; to live out 
of them is to remove into the next; for 
while our souls are confined to these bodies, 
look only through these material 
. . .ts, nothing but what is material 
can affect us; nay, nothing but what is so 
gross that it can reflect hght, and convey 
those shapes and colours of things with it 
to the eve: so that, though within this vIml- 
hle world there he a more glorious scene 
of things than what appears to us, we per- 
ceive nothing at all of it; for this veil of 
flesh parts the visible and invisible world: 
but when we put off these bodies, there are 
new and surprising wonders present them- 
selves to our-views; when these material 
spectacles are taken off, the soul with its 
own naked eyes sees what was inviable 
before; and then we are in the other world, 
when we can see it, and converse with i1 . 
Thus St. Paul tells us, that ' when we ar.2 
at home in the body, we are absent fi*on» 
the Lord; but when we are absent from 
the body, we are present with the Lord;' 
2Cor. v, 6. 8. And methinks this is enough 
to cure us of our fondness for these bodies, 
unless we think it more desirable to be con- 
fined to a prison, and to look thi-ough a 
grate all our lives, which gives 'us hut a 
very narrow prospect, and that none of the 
best neither, than to be set at libei-ty to 
view ail the sloncs of the world. Wha' 
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would we give now fov the least glimpse of 
that invisible world, which the first, step 
wc take out of these bodies will present us 
with.' Thore are such things ' as eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive.' 
Death opens our eyes, enlarges our pros- 
pect, presents us with a new and more 
■glorious world, which we can never see 
while we are shutupin flesh; which should 
make us as willing to part with this veil, as 
to take the film off of our eyes which hin- 
ders our sight?" 

' As a thinking man cannot but be veiy 
n"uch affected with the idea of his appear- 
ing in the presence of that Being " whom 
none can see and live," he must oe much 
more affected when he conaders that this 
Being whom he appears before will 
amine all the actions of his past life, and 
reward or punish him accordingly. I must 
confess that I think there is no scheme of 
i-eligion, besides that of Christianity, which 
can possibly support the most virtuous per- 
son under this thought. Let a man's inno- 
cence be what it wUi, let his virtues rise to 
the highest pitch of perfection attainable in 
this life, there will be still in him so many 
secret sins, so many human frailties, so 
many offences of ignorance, passion, and 
prejudice, so many ungwarded words and 
thoughts, and, in short, so many defects in 
Ins best actions, that, without the advan- 
tages of such an expiation and atonement as 
Christianity hasrevealed to us, it is impos- 
sible that he shoiiJd be cleared before his 
Sovereign Judge, or that he should be 
able to " stand m his sight." Our holy re- 
ligion suggests to us the only means where- 
by OUT guilt may be taken away, and our 
imperfect obedience accepted. 

' It IS this series of thought that I have 
endeavoured to express in the following 
^ymn, which I have composed during this 
my sickness. 

'■ When, risinr from the bed df rtenlh, 

O-erwberm-d whh auilt and Seat, 
I see mj Maher fa« In ftcE. 

Oliowsballlappoail 
II. 
" If yet whila pordnn maj be fbnnd. 

My heart with inward iioiror shrinlta, 



" When Ihou, O Lord, shall staad disdoB'd 
In majesty severe, 

■^ o hi.U"iatfr"' zr ""''■ 



Vfbo kno-'i thine only Sor has died 

' Tliere is a noble hymn in French, which 
Monaeur Bayle has celebrated for a *arv 
fine one, and which the famous author <^ 
the Art of Speaking calls an admirable one, 
that turns upon a thought of the same na- 
ture. If I could haTe done it justice in 
English, I would have sent it to you trans- 
lated; it was Vritten by Monsieur des Bar- 
reux, who had been one of the greatest 
wits and libertines in France, but in his last 
years was as remarkable a penitent. 



I 9'oppofle a ma t^idte : 

incs meme attend que io perirae 

>n deeir, puia quti t^t Klorieu:^ ; 



, I deare you would place tliem in 
proper light, and am ever, with great si 
centy, sir, yours, &c.' O. 
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Whteh o'er the dubious clilf eecunily riiiis : 

'Mr. Spectator, — I came home a little 
later than usual the other night; and, not 
finding myself inclined to sleep, I took up 
Virgil to divert me until I should be more 
disposed to rest. He is the authoi' whom I 
always chotJse on such occasions; no one 
writing in so divine, so harmonious, nor so 
equal a strain, which leaves the mind 
composed and softened into an agreeable 
melancholvj the temper in which, of all 
others, I choose to close the day. The pas- 
sages I turned to were those beautiful rap- 
tures in his Georgics, where he professes 
himself entirely given up to the Muses, 
and smit with the love of poetry, passion- 
ately wishing to be transported to the cool 
shades and retirements of the mountain 
Ha;mus. I closed the book and went to 
bed. What I had Just before been reading 
made so strong an impression on my mind, 
that fancy seemed almost to fulfil to me the 
wish of Virgil, in presenting to me the fol- 
lowing vision, 

' Methought I was on a sudden placed in 
the plains of Bosotia, where at the end of 
the horizon I saw the mountdn Parnassus 
vising before me. The prospect was of so 
large an extent, that I long wandered about 
to find a path which sho-jld directly lead 
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me to it, liad I tot seen I'l. some distance a 
grove of trees, which, in a plain that had 
nothing else reinarkahle enough in it I ' ''"' 
my siglit, imroediately determined n . 
gp thither. When I arrived at it, I found 
rt parted out into a great number of walks 
and alleys, wluch often widened into beau- 
tiful openings, as circles or ovals, set round 
with yews and cypresses, with, niches, 
grottos, and caves, placed on the ades, 
encompassed with i^. There was 
sound to be beaiii in the whole place, 
only that of a gentle breeze passing 
the leaves of the forest; every tWng oeside 

was buried in a profound sQence. I 

captivated with the beauty and retireti 
of the place, and never so much, before 
that hour, was pleased with the enjoyment 
of myselfl I indulged the humour, and suf- 
fered myself to wander without choice or 
design. At length, at the end of a range 
of trees, I saw three figures seated on a 
bank of moss, with a silent brook creeping 
at their feet. I adored them as the tuttaai7 
divinities of the place, and stood still to 
take a particular view of each of them. 
The middlemost, whose name was Soli- 
tude, sat with her arms across each other, 
and seemed rather pensive, and wholly 
taken up with her own thoughts, than any 
ways grieved or displeased. The only com- 
|)anions which she admitted into that re- 
tirement, were the goddess Silence, who 
sat on her right hand with her finger on 
her mouth, and on her left Contemplation, 
with her eyes fixed upon the heavens. Be- 
fore her lay a celestial globe, with several 
schemes of mathematical theorems. She 
prevented my speech with the greatest 
affability in the world. "Fear not," said 
she, "1 know your request beforp you 
speak it; you would be led to the mountain 
of the Muses: the only way to it lies 
through this place, and no one is so often 
employed in conducting persons thither as 
myself." When she had thus spoken, she 
rose from her seat, and I immediately 
placed myself under her direction; but 
whilst I passed through the grove I could 
not help inquiring of her wno were the 
persons admitted into that sweet retire- 
ment. "Surely," sddl, "there caniio- 
thing enter here but virtue and virtuous 
Ihoughtsj the whole wood seems designed 
for the reception and rewai-d of such per- 
sons as have spent their lives according to 
the dictates of thdr conscience, and the 
commands of the gods." "You im^ne 
right," said she; "assure yourself this 
place was at first designed for no other: 
such it continued to be in the reign of Sa- 
turn, when none entered here out holy 
priests, deliverers of their country from op- 
pression and tyranny, who i-eposed them- 
selves here after their labours, and those 
whom the study and .ove of wisdom had 
fitted for divine convei-sation. But now it 
is become no less dangerous than it was 
bpfore desirable: vice has learned so to 



mimic virtue, that it often creeps in hither 
under its disguise. See there; just before 
you. Revenge stalking by, hab'ted 'n tl e 
robe of Honour. Observe not far f om 1 m 
Ambition, standing alone; if you ask h m 
his name, he will tell you it is l-ra lat on 
or Glory. But the most frequent uit -uder 
we have is Lust, who succeeds now the 
deity to whom in better days th s gro e 
was entirely devoted. Virtuous Lo e v th 
Hymen, smd the Graces attend ng ! m 
once reigned over this happy pi ce a 
whole tnun of virtues waited on h n and 
no dishonourable thought dui'st presume 
for admittance. But now, how is the vl ole 
prospect changed! and how seldom re ew 
ed by some few who dare despise so d d 
wealth, and imagine themselves fit com 
panions for so charming a divinit 

'■ The goddess had no sooner said thus, 
but we were arrived at the utmost bounda- 
ries of the wood, which lay contiguous to a 
plsun that ended at the foot of the moun- 
.tain. Here I kept close to my guide, being 
solicited by several phantoms, who assured 
me they would show me a nearer way to 
the mountsdn of the Muses. Among the 
rest Vanity was extremely importunate, 
having deluded infinite numbers, whom I 
saw wandering at the foot of the hiil, I 
turned away from this despicable troop 
with disdain; and addres^ng myself to my 
guide, told her that, as I had some hopes I 
should be able to reach up part of the 
ascent, so I despaired of having strength 
enough to attain the plain on the top. But, 
being informed by her that it was impossi- 
ble to stand upon the sides, and that if I did 
hot proceed onwards 1 should irrevocably 
fall down to the lowest verge, I resolved 
to hazard any labour and hardship in the 
attempt; so great a desire had I of enjoying 
the satisfaction I hoped to meet with at the 
end of my enterprise. 

' There were two paths, which led up by 
different ways to the summit of the moun- 
tain; the one was guarded by the genius 
which presides over the moment of our 
births. He had it in charge to examine 
the several pretensions of those who de- 
sired to pass that way, but to" admit none 
excepting those only whom Melpomene 
had looked with a propitious eye at the 
hour of their nativity. The other way was 
guarded by Diligence, to whom many <k 
those persons applied who had met with a 
denial the other way; but he was so tedious 
in granting thdr i-equest, and indeed after 
admittance the way was so very intricate 
and laborious, that many, after they had 
made some progress, chose rather to re- 
turn back than proceed, and very few per- 
sisted so long as to arrive at the end tiiCT 
proposed. Besides these two paths, which 
at length severally led to the top of the 
mounts, there was a third made up of 
these two, which a little after the entrance 

led in one. This carried those happy 

', whose good fortune it was to fine! it. 
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directly to the throne of Apollo. I do not 
know whether I should even now have had 
the resolution to have demanded entrance 
at either of these doors, had I not seen a 
peasant-like man (followed by a ___. 
and lovely tvam of yonths of both 
insist upon entrance for all whom he lea 
up. He put me in mind of the country 
clown who is painted in the map for lead- 
ing prince Eugene over the Alps. He had 
a bundle of papers in his hand; and pro- 
ducing several, that he said were given to 
him by hands which he knew Apollo would 
allow as passes; among which, methought 
I saw some of my own writing; the whole 
assembly was admitted, and gave by their 
presence a new beauty and pleasure to 
these happy mansions. I found the man 
did not pretend to enter himself, hut served 
as a kind of forester in the lawns, to direct 
passengers, who by their own merit, orin- 
structions, lie procured for them, had vir- 
tue enough to travel that way. I looked very 
attentively upon this kind homely benefac- 
tor; and forgive me, Mr. Spectator, if I 
own to you I took him for yonrself. We 
were no sooner entered, out we were 
sprinkled three times with the water of the 
fount^n of Aganippe, which had power to 
deliver us from all harms, but only envy, 
which reached even to the end of our jour- 
ney. We had not proceeded far in the 
middle path, when we arrii-ed at the sum- 
mit of the bill, where there immediately 
appeared to us two figures, which exU-emely 
engaged my attention; the one was a young 
nymph in the prime of her youth and 
beiiuty; she had wings on her shoulders 
and feet, and was able to transport herself 
to the most distant regions in the smallest 
space of time. She was continually varying 
her dress, sometimes into the most natural 
and becoming habits in tiie world, and at 
others into the most wild and freakish garb 
that can be imagined. There stood by her 
a man full aged and of great gravity, who 
corrected her inconsistencies by show- 
ing them in his mirror, and still flung her 
affected and unbecoming_ ornaments down 
the mountain, which fellintheplmn below, 
and were gathered up and wore with great 
satisfaction by those that inhabited it. The 
name of this nymph was Fancy, the daugh- 
ter of Liberty, the most beautiful of all the 
mountain nymphs: the other was Judg- 
ment, the offspring of Time, and the only 
cluld he ^knowledged to be Ws. A youth, 
who sat upon a throne just between them, 
was their genuine offspring; his name was 
Wit, and his seat was composed of the 
works of the most celebrated authors. I 
could not but see with a secret joy, that, 
though the Greeks and Romans made the 
majority, yet our own countrymen were 
tiie next both in number and dignity. I 
was now at liberty to take a full prospect 
of that delightful region. I was inspired 



before : I breathed a purer rtther in a sky 
which was a continued azure, gilded with 
perpetual sunshine. The two summits of 
the mountdn rose on each ade, and formed 
in the midst a most delidous vale, the habi- 
tation of the Muses, and of such as had com- 
posed works worthy of immortality. ApoUc 
was seated upon a throne of gold, and for 
a canopy an aged laurel spread its boughs 
and its shade over his head. His bow and 
quiver lay at his feet. He held his harp in 
his hand, whilst the Muses round about 
him celebrated with hymns his victoiy over 
the serpent Python, and sometimes sung 
in softer notes the loves of Leucothoe and 
Daphnis. Homer, Virgil, and Milton were 
seated the next to them. Behind were a 
gi'eat number of others; among whom I was 
sui-prised to see some in the habit of Lap- 
landers, who notwithstanding the uiicouth- 
ness of their dress had lately obtained b, 
place on the mountain. I saw Pindar walk- 
mg alone, no one daring to accost him, until 
Cowley joined himself to him; but, growing 
weary of one who almost walked him out 
of breath, he left him for Horace and 
Anacreon, with whom he seemed infinitely 
delighted. 

' A little farther I saw another group of 
figures: I made up to them, and found it 
was Socrates dictating to Xenophon, and 
the spirit of Plato; but most of all, Musaina 
had the greatest audience about him. I 
was at too great a distance to hear what he 
said, or to discover the faces of his hearers; 
on^ I thought I now perceived Virgil, who 
had JMned them, and stood in a pMture full 
of admiration at the harmony of his words. 

' Lastly, at the very brink of the hill, I 
saw Boccalini sending despatches to the 
world below of what happened upon Par- 
nassus; but I perceived he did it without 
leaveof the Muses, and by stealth, and was 
unwilling to have them revised by Anollo. 
I could now, from this height and s 
sky, behold the infinite cares and ar " 
with which mortals below sought oi 
way through the maze of life. I saw luc 
path' of ■^artue lie straight before them, 
whilst Interest, or some malicious demon, 
still huiTied them out of the way, I was 
at once touched with pleasure at my own 
happiness, and compassion at the sight of 
their inextricable errors. Here the two 
contending passions rose so high, that they 
were inconsistent with the sweet repose I 
enjoyed; and, awaking with a sudden start, 
theonly consolation Icould admit of for my 
loss, was the hopes that this relation of my 
dream will not displease you.' T, 
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a coquette vlio distuvbcd p. cober congre- 
gation in Ihe city of London. Thsit intelli- 
fence ended at her taldng a coach, and 
idding the driver go where he knew. I 
could not leave her so, but dogged her, as 
hard as she drove, to Paul's church-yard, 
where there was a stop of coaches attend- 



o her coachman, who gave 
signal that he would huny on and make no 
haste, as you know the way is when they 
favour a chase. By hia many kind blun- 
ders, driving against other coaches, and 
slipping off some of his tackle, I could 
keep up with him, and lodged my fine lady 
in tlie parish of St. James's, As I guessed, 
when I first saw her at church, her buM- 
ness is to win hearts, and throw them away, 
regarding nothing but the triumph. I have 
had the happiness, by tracing her through 
all with whom I heard she was acquainted, 
to find one who was intimate with a friend 
of mine, and to be introduced to her notice. 
I have made so good a use of my time, as 
to procure from that intimate of hers one of 
her letters, which she writ to her when in 
the country. This epistle of her own may 
serve to alarm the world against her in or- 
dinary life, as mine, I-hope, did those who 
shall behold her at church. The letter *as 
written last winter to the lady who gave it 
me; and I doubt not but you will find it the 
soul of a happY self-loving dame, that 
takes all the admiraUon she can meet with, 
and retUMis none of it in love to her ad- 



"Dear Jenny, — I am glad to find yo 
are likely to be disposed of in marriage s 
much to your appTObation as you tell i 

:o fear it, for I 
cerner to laugh at any, but whom moat 
other people think fine fellows; so that 
vour dear may bring you hither as soon as 
his horses are in case enough to appear in 
town, and you will be very safe agdnst any 
raillery you may apprehend from me ; for I 
am surrounded with coxcombs of my own 
inaking, who are all ridiculous in a manner 
wherem your good man, I presume, cannot 
exert himselfT As men who cannot raise 
their fortunes, and are uneasy under the in- 
capacity of shining in courts, rail at ambi- 
tion; so do awkward and insipid women, 
who cannot warm the hearts, and charm 
the eyes of men, rail at affectation: but she 
that has the joy of seeing a man's heart 
leap into his eyes at beholding her, is in 
pain for want of esteem among the crew 
that part of her own sex, who have 
ajririt but that of envy, and no language but 
that of malice. I do not in this, I hope, ex- 
press myself insenable of the merit of Leo- 
dacia, who lowers her beautv to 
hiisband, and never spreads her charms 
but to gladden him who has a right " 



them; I say, I do honour to those who can 
be coquettes, and are not ™:h; hut 1 des- 
pise all who would be so, and, in despair of 
arriving at it themselves, hate and vilify 
all those who can. But be that as it will, 
in answer to your desire of knowing my 
history; one of my chief present pleasures 
is in country-dances; and in oljpdience to 
me, as well as the pleasure of coming up to 
me, with a good grace, showing themselves 
in their address to others in my presence, 
and the like opportunities, they are all 
proficients that way; and I had the happi- 
ness of being the other night where we 
made six couple, and every woman's part- 
ner a professed lover of mine. The wildest 
ima^nation cannot form to itself, on any 
occasion, higher delight than I acknow- 
ledge myself to have been in all that even- 
ing. I chose out of my admirers a set of 
men who must love me, and gave them 
partners of such of my own sex who most 

" My way is, when any man who is my 
admirer pretends to give himself airs of 
merit, as at Uiis time a certain gentleman 
you know did, to mortify him by favouring 
in his presence the most insignificant crea- 
ture I can find. At this ball I was led into 
the company by pretty Mr. Fanfly^ wlio 
you know, is the most obsequious, weil- 
shaped, well-bred woman's man in the 
town. I at first entrance declared him my 
partner if I danced at all; which put the 
whole assembly into a grin, as forming'no 
terrors from such a rival. But we had not 
been long in the room before I overheard 
the meritorious gentleman above-mentioned 
say, with an oath, 'Thereisnormllery in 
the thint;, she certainly loves the puppy.' 
My gentleman, when we were dancmg, 
took an occasion to be veiy soft in his ogling 
upon a lady he danced with, and whom he 
knew of all women I loved most to outshine. 
The contest began who could plague the 
other mnst. I, who do not care a farthing 
for him, had no hard task to outvex him. 
I made Fanfly, with a very Ijtfle encourage- 
ment, cut capers coupee, and then sink 
with all the air and tenderness imaginable. 
When he performcii this, I observed the 
gentleman you know of, fall into the same 
wav, and imitate as well as he could the 
despised Fanfly. I cannot well give you, 
who are so grave a country lady, the idea 
of the ioy we have when we see a stubborn 
heart creaking, or a man of sense turning 
fool for our sakes; but this happened to our 
friend^ and I expect his attendance when- 
ever I go to church, to court, to the play, 
or the park. This is a sacrifice due to us 
women of genius, who have the eloquence 
of beauty, an easy mien. I mean by an easy 
mien, one which can be on occasion eaalv 
affected; for I must tell you, dear Jenny, t 
hold one inaxim, which is an uncommon 
one, to wit. That our gi-eatest charms are 
owing to affectation. It is to that our arms 
can lodge so quietly just over our hips, and 
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e tlie pensive attention of Deidamia 
at a tragedy, the scornful approbaUon of 
DBlcimara at a comedy, and the lowly 
aspect of Lanqiiicelsa at a sermon. 

" To tell you the plain truth, I know 
pleasure but in being admired, and hare 
yet never foiled of attaining the approba- 
tion of the man whose regard I had a mind 
tn. You see all the men who mate a figure 
' 1 the world (aa wise a look as they " 



in ambition, but to make other pieople 
wills depend upon yours? This indeed 
not to be turned at by one who has a genius 
iKi higher than to think of being a veiy 



gre 



I the 



the 



vacant look of a fine lady is not to be pre- 
served, if she iidmits any thing to take up 
her thoughts but her own dear person. But 
I interrupt you too long from your cares, 
and myself from my conquests. I am, 
ra.idam, your most humble servant." 

• Give me leave, Mr. Spectator, to add 
her friend's answer to this epistle, who is " 
very discreet ingenious woman. ' 

"Dear Gatt-t, — I take your raillery 
very good part, and am obliged to you for 
the free air with which you speak of your 
own eayeties. But this is but a barren 
superficial pleasure; for, indeed, Gatty, we 
are made for man; and in serious sadness I 
must tell you, whether you yourself know 
it or no, all these gallantries tend to no 
other end but to be a wife and a mother as 
fast as you can. I am, madam, your most 
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Of all thi. .._ . , 

niiins which have crept into the world, 
there is none so wonderful as that those 
who profess the common name of Chris- 
tians, should pursue each other with rancour 
and hatred for difference in their way of 
following the example of their Saviour. It 
seems so natural ttiat all who pursue the 
steps of any leader should form Uiemselves 
after his manner, that it is imposable to 
account for effects so different from what 
we might expect from those who profess 
themselves followers of the highest pattern 

Vol. II. 36 



of meekness and charity, hut hy ascribing 
such effects to the ambition and corruption 
of those who are so audacious with souls 
full of fury, to serve at the altars of the 
God of Peace. 

The massacres to which the church of 
Rome has animated the ordinary people, 
are dreadful instances of the truth of this 
obsei'vation; and whoever reads the history 
of the Irish rebellion, and the cruelties 
which ensued thereupon, will be sufficiently 
convinced to what rage poor ignorants may 
be worked up hy those who profess holiness 
and become incendiaries, and, under the 
dispensation of grace, promote evils abhor- 

The subject and catastrophe, which de- 
serve so well to he remarked by the pro- 
testant world, will, I doubt not, be con- 
sidered by the reverend and learned prelate 
that preaches to-morrow before many of 
the descendants of those who perished on 
that lamentable day, in a manner suitable 
to the occasion, and worthy !\is own great 
virtue and eloquence. 

I shall not dwell upon it any farther, but 
only transcribe out of a little' tract, called 
the Christian Hei-o,* published in 1701, 
what I find there in honour of the re- 
nowned hero, Vniliam III. who rescued 
that nation from the repetition of the same 
disasters. His late m^esty, of glorious 
memory, and the most Christian king, are 
considered at the conclusion of that treatise 
as heads cf the protestant and* Roman- 
catholic world in the following manner. 

• There were not ever, before the entrance 
of the Christian name into the world, men 
whohavemaintmned a more renowned car- 
riage, than the two great rivals who pos- 
sess the full fame of the present age, and 
will be the theme and examination of the 
future. They are exactly formed by nature 
for those ends to which heaven seems to 
have sent them amongst us. Both animated 
with a restless desire of glory, but pursue 
it by different means, and with different 

undisputed empire over his subjects, to the 
other in their rational and voluntary obe- 
dience. Ones happiness is founded in their 
of power, the others in their want of 
desire to oppose him. The one enjoys the 
of iorttme with the luxury of a 
Persian, the other with the moderation of a 
Spartan. One is made to oppress, the other 
to relieve the oppressed. The one is satis- 
fied with the pomp and ostentation of power 
to prefer and debase his inferiors; the other 
delighted only with the cause and founda- 
tion of it to cherish and protect them. To 
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•For, without such ties of real and solid 
honour, thei-e is no way of forming a mo- 
narch, but after the Machiavelian scheme, 
by which a prince must seem to have all 
virtues, but really be master of none; he is 



noble art of hypocrisy, empire would be to 
be extended, and new conquests be made 

by new devices, ' '-'-' - ' " 

his creatures 



bv which prompt address 
i|;!it insenably give law in 



' Thus, when words and show are apt to 
pass for the substantial things they are only 
to express, there would need no more to 
enslave a country but to adorn a court; for 
while every man's vanity makes Mm be- 
lieve himself capable of becoming luxury, 
enjoyments are a ready b^t for sufFerings, 
and the hopes of preferment invitations to 
servitude; which slavery would be coloured 
with all the ^[reements, as they call it, 
imaginable. The noblest arts and artists, 
the finest pens and most elegant minds, 
Jomtly employed to set it off with the vari- 
ous embeUishments of sumptuous entertain- 
ments, charming assemblies, and polished 
discourses, aiid those apostate abilities of . 
men,, the adored monarch might profusely 
and skilfufly encourage, while they flatter 
His virtue, and gild his vice at so high a 
rate, that he, without scorn of the one, or 
.pveof the. other, would alternately and 
qccasionally use, bothi-SO, that his bounty 
should support him iahisrapines, hia mercy 
inhiscmelties.. . .■,, . 

fNprisittp give things a more severe 
looV, than is natural,, to. suppose such must 
oe the consequences of a. prince's having no 
other ptirsuit than that of his oyrn glory; 
for if we consider an infant bom into the 
world,, and beholding itself the mightiest 
thing in it, itself the present admiration and 
future prospect of a fawmng people, who 
profess themselves great or mean, accord- 
ing to the figure he is to make amongst 
them, what mncy would not be debauched 
to beliew they were but what they pro- 
fessed themselves — his mere creatures; and 
use them as such by purchasing with their 
lives a boundless renown, which he, for 
want of a more just prospect, would place 
in the number of Ms slaves, and the extent 
of his territories? Such undoubtedly would 
be the tragical effects of a prince s living 
with no religion, which are not to be sur- 
passed but by his having a false one, . 

' If ambition were spinted with zeal, what 
would follow, but that his people should be 
converted into an army, whose swords can 
make right in power, and solve controversy 
in belief? And if men should be stiff-necked 
to the doctrine of that visible church, let 
them be contented wkh an oar and a chsun, 
in the midst of stripes and anguish, to con- 



template on Him "whose yoke is easy and 
whose burden is light." 

' With a tvranny begun on liis own sub- 
jects, and indignation that others draw their 
oreath independent of his fi-own or smile, 
why should he not proceed to the seizute 
of the world? And if nothing but the thirst 
of sway were the motive of his actions, 
why should treatises be other than mere 
words, or solemn national compacts be any 
thing but a halt intbemarchof that army, 
who are never to lay down their arms until 
all men are reduced to the necessity of 
hanging their lives on his wayward will; 
who might supinely, and at leisure, expiate 
his own sins by other men's sufie rings, while 
he dmly meditates new slaughter and con- 
quests? 

•For mere man, when gS^dy with un 
bridled power, is an insatiate idol, not to 
he .appeased with myriads offered to his 

{iride, which may be puffed up by the adu- 
ation of a base and prostrate world into an 
opinion that he is something more than 
human, by being something less; and, alas, 
what is there that mortal man will not be- 
lieve of himself, when complimented with 
the attributes of God? He can then con- 
ceive thoughts of a power ^^ omnipresent 
as his. But, shoulcf there be s'- ■'- - '— 
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animate us to our death, or to our defence? 
Yes; our great God never gave one to reign 
by his. permission, but he gave (o another 
also to reigii by his grace! ' 

'All tiie Circumstances of the illustrious 
lif^ of our priiice seem to have conspired to 
make him the check and bridle of tyranny; 
for his mind has been strengthened and 
confirmed by one continued struggle, and 
Heaven has educated him by adversity to 
a quick sense of the distresses and miseries 
of mankind, which he was bom to redress. 
In just scorn of the trivial glories and light 
ostentations of power, that glorious instru- 
ment of Providence moves, like that, in a 
steady, calm, and silent course, indepen- 
dent either of applause or calumny ; which 
rendere him, if not in a political, yet in a 
moral, a philosophic, an heroic, and a Chris- 
tian sen"^, an absolute monarch: who, sa- 
tisfied with this unchangeable, just, and 
ample glory, must needs turn all his regards 
from himself to the service of others; for 
he begins his enterprise with his own share 
in the success of tliem; for integrity hears 
in itself its rew^, nor can tliat which 
depends jiot on eV^nt, ever khpw disap- 
pointment, v ' '. ',' 

■With the undniibted character of a glo- 
rious captain, and (what he much more 
values than the most splendid titles,) that 
of a sincere and honest man, he is the hope 
and stay of Europe, an universal good; not 
to be engrossed by us only, for distant po- 
tentates implore his friendship, and injured 
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empires couit nia assistance. He rules the 
world, iMit by an invasion of the people of 
the earth, but the address of its princes; 
and, if that world should be again roused 
from the repose wluch his prevailing arms 
had given it, why should we not hope that 
there is an Almighty, by whose influence 
the terrible enemy that thinks himself pre- 
pared for battle may find he is but ripe for 
' ■ n? — and that there may be in the 



s unfortunate as the particular scenes of it 
were successful? — for there does not want 
a sHlful eye and resolute arm to observe 
and grasp the occasion. A prince, who 
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Virg, Mn. vi. 878. 
Unflaunlfid worth! Inviolabla truU) !— Dryiini. 

We last night recrived a piece of ill news 
at our club, which very senably afflicted 
every one of us. I quesdon not but my 
readers themselves will be troubled at the 
hearbg of it. To keep them no longer in 
suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead. 
He departed this life at his house in the 
country, after a few weeks sickness. Sir 
Andrew Freeport has a letter from one of 
his correspondents in those parts, that in- 
fiirms him the old man caught a cold at the 
county-sessions, as he was very warmly 
promoting an address of his own penning, 
in which he succeeded according to his 
wishes. But this particular comes from a 
whig justice of peace, who was always Sir 
Roger s enemy and antagonist. I have let- 
ters both from-the chaplain' and captwn 
Sentry, which mention nothing of it, but 
are filled with many particulars to the ho- 
nour of the good old man. I have likewise 
a letter from the butler, who took so much 
care of me last summer when I was at the 
knight's house. As mj; friend the butler 
mentions, in the simplicity of his heart, se- 
veral circumstances the others have passed 
over in silence, I shall g^ve my reader a 
copy of his letter, without any alteration or 
diminution. , 

' HoNOtTBED Sir, — Knowing that you 
was my old master's good friend, I could not 
forbear sending you the melancholy news 
of his death, which has afflicted the whole 
country, as well as his poor servants, who 
loved him, I may say, better than we did 
dur lives. I am afraid he caught his death 
the last county-sessions, where he would go 
to see justice done to a poor widow woman, 
and her fatjierless children, that had been 



wronged by a neighbouring gentleman; ior 
you know, sir, my good master was always 
the poor man's friend. Upon his coming 
home, the first compldnt he made was, 
that he had lost his roast-beef stomach, not 
being able to touch a sirloin, which was 
served up according to custom; and you 
know he used to take ^reat delight in it. 
From that dme forward he grew worse and 
worse, but still kept a good heart to the 
last Indeed we were once in great hope 
of his recovery, upon a kind message that 
was sent him from the widow lady whom 
he had made love to the forty last years of 
his life; but this only proved a lightning 
before death. He has bequeathed to this 
lady, as a token of his love, a great pearl 
necklace, and a couple of alver bracelets 
setwith jewels, which belonged to my good 
old lady his mother. He has bequeathed 
the fine white gelding that he used to ride 
a hunting upon to his chaplain, because he 
thought he would be kind to him; and has 
left you aU his books. He has, moreover, 
bequeathed to the chaplain a very pretty 
tenement with good lands about it It be- 
ing a very cold day when he made his will, 
he left far mourning to every man in the 
parish, a great frieae-coat, and to evejrj" 
woman ablack riding-hood. It was a mov- 
ing sight to see him take leave of his poor 
servants, commending us all for our fidelity, 
whilst we were not able to speak a word 
for weeping. As we most of us are grown 
gray-headed in our dear master's service, 
as left us penMons and legacies, which 
naj' live veiy comfortably upon the 
lining part of our days. He. has be- 
queathed a great deal more in charity, 
which is not yet come to iny knowledge, 
and it is peremptorily said.in the parish, that 
he has left money to build a steeple to the 
church; for he was heard to say some time 
ago, that, if he lived two years longer, 
Coverley church should have a steeple to 
The chaplain tells every body that he 

e a very good end, and never speaks 

of him without tears. He was buried, ac- 
cording to his own directions, among the 
family of the Coverleys, on the left hand 
of his father Sir Arthur. The coffin was 
carried by six of his tenants, and the pall 
held up by six of the quorum. The whole 
parish followed Uie corpse with heavy 
hearts and in their mourning suits; the men 
in frieze, and the women in riding-hoods. 
Captain Sentry, my master's nephew, has 
taken possesion of the Hall-house, and the 
whole estate. When my old master saw 
him, a Uttle before his death, he shook him 
by the hanc|, and wished him joy of the 
estate which was falling to him_, dearing 
him only to make a good use of it, and to 
pay the several legacies, and the gifts of 
charity, which he told him he had left as 
quit-rents upon the estate. The captain 
truly seems a courteous man, though he 
- but httle. He makes much of those 
•a my master loved, and shows great 
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kindness to the old hcjuse-dog, that you 
know my pooi master was so fond of. It 
would have gone to your heart to have 
heard the moans the dumb creature made 
on the day of my master's death. He has 
never joyed himself since; no more has any 
of us. It was the melancholiest day for the 
poor people that ever happened m Wor- 
cestershire. This beinff all from, honoured 
sir, your most sorrowful servant, 

' EDWARD BISCUIT. 



up to you by the carrier, should be given 
to Sir Andrew Freeport in his name.' 

This letter, notwithstanding the poor 
butler's manner of writing it, gave us such 
an idea of tiuv ^ood old friend, that upon 
here was not a dry eye in 
ndrew, opening the book, 
found it to ue i collection of acts of parlia- 
rnent. Tliere was in pardcular the Act of 



found that they related to two or three 
points which fie had disputed with Sir 
Roger the last time he appeared at the 
club. Sir Andrew, who would have been 
meny at such an incident on another occa- 
sion, at the sight of the old man's writing 
burst into teaus, and put the book in his 
pocicet. Captain Sentry informs me that 
the knight has left rings and mourning for 
every one in the club. O. 
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For, take tbe pillara hut away, and all 

The superaltuctute must in ruins taM-^Stiptiey, 

This being a day of buaness with me, I 
must make the present entertainment like 
a treat at a house-warming, out of such 
presents as have been sent me by my guests. 
The first dish which I serve up is a letter 
come fresh, to my hand. 

' Mh. Spectator, — It is with inexpres- 
sible sorrow that I hear of the death of good 
Sr Roger, and do heartily condole with 
you upon so melancholy an occasion. I 
think you ought to have blackened the 
edges of a paper which brought us so iU 
news, and to have had it stamped likewise 
in black. It is expected of vou that you 
should write his epitaph, and, if posahle, 
fill liis place in the club with as worthy 
and diverting a member, t question not 
but you will receive many recommenda- 
tions from the public of such as will appear 
candidates for that post. 

' Since I am talkmg of death, and have 
mentioned an epitaph, I must tell you, sir, 
that I have made a discovery of a church- 
Viird in which I believe you might spend 



an altemoon with great pleasure to yoursdl 
and to the public. It belongs to the church 
of Stebon-Heath, common^ called Step- 
ney. Whether or no it be that the people 
of that parish have a particular genius for 
an epitaph, or that there be some poet 
among them who undertakes that work by 
the great, 1 cannot tell; but there are more 
remarkable inscriptions in that place than 
in any other I have met with; and I may 
say, without vanity, that there is not a gen- 
tleman in England better read in tomb- 
stones than myself, my studies having laid 
very much in church-yards. I shall beg 
leave to send you a couple of epitaphs, for a 
sample of those I have just now mentioned. 
They ar&written in a different manner; the 
first heing in the diffused and luxuriant, the 
second in the close contracted style. The 
first has much of the simple and pathetic; 
the second is something light, but n 
The first is thus: 



in New England, did in London die ; 
Jie third son of eirtit, bfrRot upon 



'eleR theirfatherl 



' The second is as follows r 



' I will not dismiss you whilst I am upon 
this subject, without sending a short epi- 
taph which I once met with, though I 
cannot poasiblj recollect the place. The 
thought of it IS serious, and in my opinion 
the finest thaM ever met with upon this 
occasion. Vou know, dr, it is usual, after 
having told us the name of the person who 
"ies interred, to launch out into his praises. 
This epitaph takes a quite contrary turn, 
having been made by the person himself 
some time before his death. 

Hicjacet R, C, in exfiectatiorte did su- 
mi. Quatis eraC dies Isle indicabit." 
Here lieth R. C. in expectation of the 
last day. What sort of^ man he was, tliat 
day will discover." 

'lam, sir, &c.' 
The following letter is dated from Cam- 
>ridge. 

'Sib, — Having lately read among your 
peculations an essay upon physiognomy, I 
cannot but think, that, if you made a visit 
' 1 this ancient university, you might re- 
. jive lery consideisJiIe lights upon that 
subject, theie bemg scarce a young fellow 
in it who does not give certain indications 
of his pirticulai humoui and disposition, 
conformable to the rules of that art In 
courts and cities e\ s-iry body Hys a con- 
it upon his countenance, and endea- 
i to look like the rest of the world' 
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but the youth of this place, having not yet 
formed themselves by conversation, and 
the knowledge of the world, give their 
limbs and features their ftiU play, 

' As you have considered human ni 
in all its lights, you must be extremely well 
apprized, that there is a very close corres- 
pondence between the outward and the 
mwai'd man; that scarce the least dawn- 
ing, the least parturiencj' towards a thought 
"^ be stirring jn the mmd of man, without 



an adept in the theory of the phiz. Hence 
it is that the intrinac worth and mejit of a 
son of Alma Mater is ordinarily calculated 
fi'om the cast of his visage, the contour of 
his person, the mechanism of his dress, the 
disposition of his limbs, the manner of hi; 
gait and ^r, with a number of circum- 
stances of equal consequence and informa- 
tion. The pi^ctitioners in this art often 
make use of a gentleman's eyes to give 
them light into tne posture of his hrauis; 
take a handle from his nose to judge of the 
size of his intellects; and interpret the 
overmuch visibility and pertness of one ear 
as an infallible mark of reprobation, and a 
sign the owner of so saucy a member fears 
neither God nor man. In conformity to 
this scheme, a contracted brow, a lumpish 
downcast look, a sober sedate pace, with 
both hands dangling quiet and steady in 
lines exactly parallel to each lateral pocket 
of his galligaskins, is logic, metaphysics, 
and mathematics, in perfection. So like- 
wise the belles-lettres, are typified by a 
saunter in the gait, a fall of one wing of 
the peruke backward, an insertion of one 
liand in the fob, and a negligent swinf; of 
the other, with a pinch of right fine Bar- 
celona between finger and thumb, a due 
quantity of the same upon the upper lip, 
and a noddle case loaden with, pulvil. 
Again, a grave solemn stalking pace is 
heroic poetry and politics; an unequal one, 
a genius for the ode, and the modern ballad; 
and an open breast, with an audacious dis- 
play of the Holland ihirt, is construed a 
fatal tendency to the art military. 

•I might be much larger upon these 
Iiints, but I know whom I write to. If you 
cart graft any speculation upon them, or 
turn them to the advantage of the persons 
concerned in them, you will do a work 
very becoming the British Spectator, and 
oblige, your verv humble servant, 

• TOM TWEER.' 
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which I mean that system of bodies inta 
which nature has so curiously wrought the 
mass of dead matter, with the several rela- 
tions which those bo^es bear to one an- 
other; there is still, methinks, somethmg 
more wonderful and surprising in contem- 
plations on the world of life, by which 1 
mean all those animals with which every 
part of the universe is furnished. The ma- 
teria! world is only the shell of the Uni- 
verse, the world of life are its inhabitants. 
If we consider those parts of the material 
world which lie the nearest to us, and are 
therefore subject to our observation and in- 
quiries, it is amazing to conader the infinity 
of animals with which it is stocked. Every 
part of matter is peopled; every green leaf 
swarms with inhabitants. There is scarce 
a single humour in the body of a man, or 
of any other animal, in which our glasses 
do not discover myriads of living creatures. 
The surface of animals is also covered with 
other animals, which are in the same man- 
the basis of other animals that live 
upon it; nay, we find in the most solid 
bodies, as in marble itself, innumerable 
cells and cavities that are crowded with 
such imperceptible inhabitants as are too 
little for the naked eye to discover. On the , 
other hand, if we look into the more bulky 
parts of nature, we see the seas, lakes, anri 
rivers, teeming with numberless kinds of 
living creatures. We find every mountain 
and marsh, wilderness and wood, plenti- 
fully stocked with i)irds and beasts; and 
;veiy part of matter affording proper ne- 
«ssaries and convenlencies for the liveli 
hood of multitudes which inhabit it. 

The author* of the Plurality of Worlds 
draws a very good argument from this con 
^deration for the peopUng of every planet; 
as indeed it seems very probable, from the 
analogy of reason, that i£^ no part of matter, 
which we are acquwnted with, lies waste 
. , those great bodies which are 
at such a distance from us, should not be 
desert and unpeopled, but rather that tliey 
should be furnished with beings adapted to 
their respective Mtuations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings 
only which are endowed with perception; 
" d is in a manner thrown away upon dead 
itter, any farther than as it is subservient 
beings which are conscious of their exist- 
ce. Accordingly we find, from the bodies 
which lie under our observation, that mat- 
is only made as the basis and support 
of animals, and that there is no more of the 
one than what isnecessaryforthee: ' 
of the other. 



Infinite goodnt 
nature, that it s 
ferring of existe 
perceptive being. 



isofs 



delight in the con- 
upon every degree of 
„ As this is a speculation 
which I have often pursued with great 
pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge farthei 
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upon it, by eonsidering that part of the 
icale of beings which conies witliin 

There are some living creatures which 
ire liaised just above dead matter. Tt 
nientioii only that species (rf shdl-fish, 
which are formed in the fashion of a cone, 
.hat grow to the surface of several rocks, 
nnd immecUately die upon their being se- 
vered from the place where they grow. 
There are many other creatures out one 
remove fi-om these, which have no other 
lense but that of feeling and taste. Others 
lave still an additional one of hearing; 
ithers of smell, and others of sight. • It is 
.wonderful to observe by what a gradual 
progress the world of life advances through 
J prodigious variety of species, ' ' 
creature is formed that is complete 
tenses; and even among these Uiere is such 
i different degree of perfection in the senses 
which one animal enjoys beyond what ap- 
pears in another, that, though the sense in 
different animals be distinguished by the 
same common denornination, it seems "■■ 
most of a different nature. If after this 
look into the several inward perfections of 
cunning and sagacity, or what we generally 
call instinct, we find them rising after the 
same manner imperceptibly one above an- 
other, and receiving additional improve- 
ments, according to the species in which 
they are implanted. This progress in na- 
tui-e is so very gradual, that the most per- 
fect of an inferior species comes very near 
to the most imperfect of that which is im- 
mediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness 
of the Supreme Being, whose mercy ex- 
tends to all his works, is plainly seen, as I 
have before hinted, from his having made 
iO very little matter, at least what falls 
ivitbin our knowledge, that does not swarm 
*ith life. Nor is his goodness less seen in 
-he diversity than in the multitude of living 
creatures. Had he only made one species 
of animals, none of the rtst would have en- 
joyed the happiness of existence: he has, 
therefore, specified in his creation every de- 
gi-ee of life, every capacity of being. The 
whole chasm in nature, from a plant to a man, 
is filled up with diverse kinds of creatures, 
rising one over another, by such a gentle and 
easy ascent, that the little transitions and de- 
viations from one species to another Sre ^- 
most insensible. This intermediate space 
is so well husbanded and managed, that 
there is scarce a degree of perception 
which does not appear in some one part of 
ihe world of life. Is the goodness or the 
wisdom of the Divine Being more mani- 
"ested in this his proceeding? 

There is a consequence, oesides those I 
»ave already mentioned, which seems very 
laturaUy dcducible from the foregoing 
Eonwderations. It the scale of being rises 
oy such a regular progress so high as man, 
we may, by a parity of reason, suppose that 
t still proceeds gradually through those 



beings which are of a superior nature to 
himj ance there is an infinitely greater 
space and room for difierent d^ees of 
f:«rfection between the Supreme Being and 
man, than between man and the most des- 
picable insect. This consequence of so 
greatavarietyofbeings which are superior 
to us, from that variety which is inferior 
to us, is made by Mr, Locke, in a passa^ 
which I shall here set down, after having 
premised, that, notwithstanding there is 
such infinite room between man and his 
Maker for the creative power to exert it- 
self in, it is impossible that it should ever 
be filled up, since there will be still an in- 
finite gap or distance between the highest 
created being and the Power which pro- 
duced him. » 

' That there should be more species ol 
intelligent creatures above us, than there 
are of sensible and material below us, is 
probable to me from hence: *hat in all the 
viable corporeal world we see no chasms, 
or no gaps. All quite down from us the 
descent is by easy steps, and a continued 
series of things, that in each remove d:ffer 
very little one from the other. There are 
fishes that have wings, and are not stran- 

fers to the airy rerion; and there are some 
irds that are inhabitants of the water, 
whose blood is as cold as fishes, and thdr 
flesh so like In taste, that the scrupuloiii 
are allowed them on fish days. There are 
animals so near of kin both to birds and 
beasts, that they are in the middle between 
boUi Amphibious animals link the terres- 
trial and aquatic together. Seals live at 
land inA at sea, "i 1 porpoises have the 
warm blood ind the entr^ls of a hog; not 
to mention what is confidently reported 
of mei maids, oi sea-men, there are some 
brutes that seem to have as much know- 
ledge and reason as some part that are 
called men, and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you 
will take the lowest of one, and the highest 
of the other, there will scarce be perceived 
' great i^fFerence between them ; and so 
until we come to the lowest and the 
st inorganical parts of matter, we shall 
find every where that the several species 
are Unked together, and differ but in al- 
most insensible degrees. And, when wc 
consider the infinite power and wisdom ol 
the Maker, we have reason to think that it 
is suitable to tfie magnificent harmony of 
the universe, and the great design and in- 
finite goodness of tlie architect, that the 
3 secies of creatures should also by gentle 
egrees ascend upward from us toward his 
infinite p»i^ection, as we see they gradually 
descend from us downward; which if it be 
probable, we have reason then to be per- 
suaded tiiat there are far more species of 
itures above us than there are oeneath; 
being in degrees of perfection much 
■e remote from the infinite being of God, 
than we ai'e from the lowest state of being, 
and that which approaches nearest to no- 
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thing. And yet of all those aisniii;!: sp 
ive have no dear distinct ideas.' 

In this system of hcing, there is no i 
ture so wonderful in its nature, and which 
S3 much deserves our particular attention, 
as man, who fills up the middle space be- 
tween, the animal and intellectual nature, 
the viable and invisible world, and is 
that link in the chain of beings which has 
been often termed the nexus utriusque 
mundi. So that he, who iu one respect, 
being associated with ai^els and archan- 
gels, may look upon a Being 'of infinite 
perfection,' as his father, and the highest 
oilier of spirits as his brethren, ni^ ii " 
other respect say to corruption, ' Thoi 
my father; and to the worm. Thou art my 
mother and my sister.' "^ 
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Our mourning fbr eo Aeai « friBiii! 1— Crack. 

'Mr. Spectator, — Thejust value you 
have expressed for the matrimonial state 
is the reason that I now venture to write to 
you, without fear of being ridiculous, and 
confess to you that though it is three months 
Slice I lost a very agreeable woman who 
was mv wife, my sorrow is still fresh; and 
I am often, in the midst of company, upon 
any circumstance that revives her memory, 
with a reflection what she would say or do 
on such an occawon : I say upon any occur- 
rence of that nature, which I can ^ve you 
a sense of, though I cannot express it whol- 
ly, I am. all over softness, and am obliged 
to retire and give way to a few sighs and 
tears before I can be easy. I cannot but 
recommend the subject of male widowhood 
to you, and beg of you to touch upon it by 
the first opportimity. To those who had 
not lived flte husbands during the hves of 
their spouses, this would be a tasteless jum* 
ble of words; but to such (of whom there are 
not a few) who have enjoyed that state with 
the sentiments proper for it, you will have 
every llnei which hits the sorrow, attended 
with a tear of pity and consolation; for I 
know not by what goodness of Providence 
it is that every gush of passion is a step to- 
ivards the relief of itj and there is a certain 
comfort in the very act of sorrowing, whicli, 
1 supjiose, arises from a secret conscious- 
ness in the mind, that the affliction it is un- 
der flows from a virtuous cause. My con- 
cern is not mdeed so outrageous as at the 
first transport; for I think jt has subwded 
rather into a soberer state of mind than any 

. , . ,._._.=. .^ iht 



meekness, good nature, and complacency. 
But, indeed, when in a serious and londj 
hour I present my departed consort to my 
imagination, with that Mr of persuasion in 
her countenance when I have been in pas- 
sion, that sweet afiability when I have l>eeii 
in good humour, that tender compassion 
when I have had any thing which gave me 
uneBKness; I confess toyou I am inconsolable, 
and my eyes gush with grief, as if I had 
seen her just then expire. In this condition 
I am broken in upon by a charming young 
woman, my daughter, who is the picture 
of what her mother was on her wedding- 
day. The good girl strives to comfoit me; 
but how shall I Yet you know that aUthe 
comfort she g^ves me is to make my teara 
flow more easily? The child knows she 
quickens my sorrows, and rejoices my heart 
at the same time. Oh, ye learned! tell me 
by what word to speak a motion of the soul 
for which there is no name. When she 
kneds, and bids me be comforted, she is 
my child: when I take her in my arms, and 
bid her say no more, she is my very wife, 
and is Uie very comforter I lament the losa 
of. I banish her the room, and weep aloud 
tliat I have lost her mother, and that I 
have her. 

' Ml'. Spectator, I wish it were possible 
for you to have a sense cf these plea^ng 
perplexities; you might communicate to the 
guilty part of mankind that they are inca- 
pable of the happiness which is in the very 
sorrows of the virtuous. 

' But pray spare me a little longer; give 
me leave to tell you the manner of her 
death. She took leave of all her family, 
and bore the vain application of medicines 
with the greatest patience imaginable. 
When the-physician told her she must cer 
t^nly die, she desired, as well as she could, 
that all who were present, except myself, 
might depart the room. She said she had 
nothing to say, for she was resigned, and I 
knew all she knew that concerned us in 
this world; but she desired to be alone, 
that in the presenceof God only she might, 
without interruption, do her last duty to me, 
of tiianking me ibr aU my kindness to her: 
adcUng that she hoped in my last moments 
I should feel the same comfort for my good- 
ness to her, as she did in that she had ac 
quitted herself with honour, truth, and 
'rtue to me. 

* I curb myself, and will not tell you that 
this kindness cut my heart in twain, when 
I expected an accusation for some passion- 
' starts of mine, in some parts of our time 
. „ether, to say nothing but thank me for 
the good, if there was any good suitiit k to 
her own excellence! All that I had ever 
said to her, all the circumstances of sorrow 
and joy between us, crowded upon my 
mind in the same instant: and when, imme- 
diately after, I saw the pangs of death come 
upon that dear body which 1 had often em- 
bi'aced with transport: when I saw those 
chenshing eyes begin to be gliastiy, and 
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their last strviggle to be to fix themselves 
on me, how did I lose all patience! She 
expired in my arms, and in my distraction 
I thought I aaw her bosom sUll heave. 
There was certainly life yet still left. I 
cried, she just now spoke tome. But, al: ' '' 
grew giddy, and all things moved about ____, 
from the distemper of my own head; for 
the best of women was breathless, and gone 
for ever. 

'Now the doctrine I would, methinks, 
have you rdse from this account I have 
g^ven you, is, that there is a certain equa- 
nimity in thosewho are good and just, which 
runs into their verysorrow, and disappoints 
the force of it. Though they must pass 
through afRlctions in common with all who 
are in human nature, yet their conscio 
integrity ^hall undermine their afflictio 
nay, that very affliction shall add force 
their integrity, fi-ora a reflection of the u 
of virtuein the hourof affliction. Isatdown 
with a design to put you upon giving us 
rules how to overcome such griefs as these, 
but I should rather advise you to teach mer 
to be capable of them. 

' You men of letters have what you call 
the fine taste in your apprehensions of what 
is properly done or said. There is somer 
thing like this deeply grafted in the soul 
of him who is honest and ^ithful in all his 
thoughts and actions. Every thing which 
is false, vicious, or unworthy, is despicablt 
to him, though all the world should ap- 

E rove it. At the same time he has the most 
vely sensibility in all enjoyments and suf- 
ferings which it is proper for him to have 
where any duty of life is concerned. To 
want sorrow when you in decency and truth 
should be afflicted, ia, ,1 should think, a 

head, than not to know the beauty of any 
passage in Vii^l. You have not yet ob- 
served, Mr Spectator, that the fine gentle- 
men of this age set up for hardness olheart ; 
and humanity has very little share in thdr 
pretences. He is a brave fellow who is al- 
ways ready to kill a man he hates, but he 
does not stand in the same degree of esteem 
who laments for the woman he loves. I 
should fancy you niight work up a thousand 
pretty Uioughts, by reflecting upon the 
persons most susceptible of the sort of sor- 
row I have spoken of; and I dare say you 
will find, upon examination, that they are 
the wisest and the bravest of mankind who 
ire the most capable of it. I am, sir, your 
humble servant, F. J. 

'Norwich, rth October, 1713." T. 
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'Mr. Spectator, — I have been for 
many years loud in this assertion, that 
there are very few that can see or hear. I 



mean, that can report what they have seen 
or heard: and this through incapacity ot 
prejudice, one of which disables almost 
every man who talks to you from represent- 
ing things as he ought. For which reason 
I am come to a resolution of believmg no- 
thing I hear; and I contemn the man given 
to narrations under the appellation of "a 
matter-of-fact man;" and, according to me, 
a matter-of-fact man is one whose Iffe and 
conversation is spent in the report of what 
is not matter-of-fact. 

'I remember when prince Eugene was 
here there was no knowing his height or 
figure, until you, Mr. Spectator, gave the 
public satisfaction in that matter. In rela 
tiona, the force «f the expresMon lies very 
often more in the look, the tone of voice, 
or the gesture, than the words them- 
selves; which, being repeated in any other 
manner by the u idisceming, bear a very 
different interprttation from their original , 
meamng. I must confess I formerly have 
turned this humour of mine to vevy good 
account; fnp whenever I heard any narra- 
tion uttered with extraordinary vehemence, 
and grounded upon considerable authority, 
I was always ready to lay any wager that it 
was not sa Indeed, I never pretended to 
be so rash as to fix the matter any particu- 
lar way in opposition to theirs; but as there 
are a hundred ways of any thing happen- 
ing, besides that it has happened, I only 
controverted its falUng out in that one man. 
ner as they settled it, and left it to the 
ninety-nine other wayS, and consequently 
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arrived at a particular skill in warming 
a man so far in his narrations as to make 
him throw in a little of the marvellous, and 
then, if*he has much fire, the next degree 
is the impossible. Now this is always the 
time for fixing the wager. But this requires 
'he nicest management, otherwise very 
irobably the dispute may arise to the old 
by battle. In these conceits 
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attend to them. However, good-breeding 
obliges a man to maintain the figure of the 
keenest attention, the true posture of which 
in a coffee-house,.! take to consist in lean- 
ing over a table with the edge of it presang 
hard upon your stftmachi for the more pain 
the narration is received with, the more 
gracious is your bending over; besides that 
the narrator thinks you forget your p^n by 
the pleasure of hearuighim. 

' Fort Knock has occasioned several veiy 
[lerplexed and inelegant heats and animosi- 
ties; and there was one the other day, in a 
coffee-house where I was, that took upon 
him to clear that business to me, for he said 
he was there. I knew him to be that sort 
of man that had not strength of capacitj' to 
be informed of any thmg that depended 
merely upon his being an eye-witness, and 
therefore was fully satisfied he could give 
me no infiirmation, for the very same rea- 
son he believed he could, for he was there. 
However, I heard him with the same 
KreetKness as Shafcspeare'describes in the 
following lines; 
" I SBir B SBiitb !(ind on hla hammer, thus, 

'Iconfessof late I have not been so much 
amazed at the declaimers in coffee-houses 
as I formerly was, being satisiied that they 
expect to be rewarded for thar vocifera- 
tions. Of these liars there are two sorts: 
the genius of the first consists in much im- 

Eudence, and a strong memory; the others 
ave added to these qualifications a good 
understanding and smooth language. These 
therefore have only certain heads, which 
they are as eloquent upon as they can, and 
may be called " embellishers ;" the others 
repeat only what they hear from otKers as 
literally as thdr parts or zeal will permit, 
and are called "reciters," Here was a 
fellow in town some years ago, who used to 
divert himself by telling a lie at Charing- 
cross in the morning at eight of the clock, 
and following it through all Jiarts of the 
town until eight at night; at which time he 
came to a club of his friends, and diverted 
them with an account what censure it had 
at Will's in Covent-garden, how dangerous 
it was believed to be at Child's, and what 
inference they drew from it with relation to 
stocks at Jonathan's. I have had the ho- 
nour to travel with this ^tleman I speak 
of, in search of one of his falsehoods; and 
have been present when they have de- 
scribed the very man they have spoken to, 
as him who first reported it, tall or short, 
black or fair, a gentleman or a ra^amufBn, 
accor^ng as they liked the intelhgCTce, I 
have heard one of our ingenious writers of 
news say, that, when he has had a customer 
with an advertisement of an apprentice or 
a -wife run away, he has desired the ad- 
vertiser to compose himself a littie before 
he dictated the description of the offender: 
fijr when a person is put in a public paper 
by a man who is angry with him, the real 
Vol. II. 37 



d^^ription of such person is hid m the de- 
formity with which the angry man describes 
him; therefore this fellow always made his 
customers describe him as he would the 
day before he offended, or else he was sure 
he would never find him out. These and 
many other hints I could suggest to you fbl 
the elucidation of all fictions; but I leave it 
to your own sagacity to improve or neglect 
this speculation, I am, sir, your most 
obedient, humble servant. ' T, 
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Rsnc inihiox'iiotivj,Kinijpt,«mvcniuntmows.-valeant, 
Qui Inter nos alscldiutn vulunt^ lisnc niai mora, mi 

I Bwoar never lo (braake bn; no, though I were Bgts 

would separate ual Deaih alone shall deprive me of hit. 

if my speculation could ii 
contribute to the rectifying the conduct of 
ny readers in one of the most important 
iffairs of life, to •mt, their choice in mar- 
riage. This state is the foundation of com- 
munity, and the chief band of society; and 
I do notthink I can be too frequent on sub- 
jects which may give light to my unmar- 
ried readers in a particular which is so 
essential to their following^ happiness or 
misery. A virtuous dispoation, a good un- 
derstmiding, an agreeable person, and an 
easy fortune, are the things which should 
be chiefly regarded on this occasion. Be- 
cause my present view is to direct a young 
lady, who I think is now in doubt whom to 
take of many loVers, I shall talk at this 
to my female readers. The advan- 
^ i, as t was going to say, of sense, beauty, 
and riches, are what are certiunly the chief 
motives to a prudent young woman of for- 
ttune for changing her condition; but, as she 



cellent talents, with a moderate estate, and 
an a^eable person, is preferable to him 
who IS only rich, if it were only that good 
faculties may x«irchase riches, but riches 
ot purchase worthy endowments, I do 
_iean that wit, and a capacity to enter- 
tain, is what should be highly valued, ex- 
cept it is founded on good-nature and hu- 
manity. There are many ingenious men, 
whose abilities do little else but make them'- 
" res and those about them uneasy. Such 
those who are far gone in the pleasure* 
of the town, who dannot support life with- 
quick sensations and gay reflections, 



to tranqulility, t< . . 
1 motion of spirits, with- 
iection. These tngenioui 
living, are most to br 
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avoiiltd by her who would be happy in a 
husband. They are immediately sated with 
possession, and must necessarily fly to new 
acquisitions of beauty to pass away the 
wWling momeuta and intervals of life; for 
with them evevy hour is heavy that is not 
joyfiri. But there is a sort of man of wit 
and sense, that can reflect upon his own 
make, and that .if his partner, with eyes of 
reason and honour, and who believes he 
offends against both these, if he does not 
look upon the woman, who chose him to be 
under his protection in ackness and health, 
with the utmost gratitude, whether from 
that moment she js shining or defective in 
person or mind: I say, there are those who 
think themselves bound to supply with 
good-nature the failings of those who love 
them, and who always think those the ob- 
jects of love and pty who came to their 
arms the objects of joy and admiration. 

Of this latter sort is Lysander, a man of 
wit, learning, sobriety, and good-nature; of 
birth and estate below no woman to accept; 
1 and of whom it might be said; should he 
succeed in his present mshes, his mistress 
reused his fortune, but not that she made it. 
When a woman is "deliberating with her- 
self whom she shall choose of many near 
each other in other pretensions, certainly 
he of best understanding is to be preferred 
Life hangs heavily in the repeated con- 
versation of one who has no imagination to 
be fired at the several occasions and objects 
which come before him, or who cannot 
strike out of hia reflections new paths of 
pleaang discourse. Honest Will TJinish 
and his wife, though not married above four 
months, have scarce had a word to say to 
each other this eix weeks, and one cannot 
l^m to one's self a siUier picture than these 
two creatures, in solemn pomp and plenty, 
unable to enjoy their fortunes, and at a full 
stop among a crowd of servants; to whose 
taste of life they are beholden for the little 
satisfactions by which they can be under- 
stood to be so much as barely in being. 
The hours of the day, the distinctions of 
noon and night, dinner and supper, are the 
greatest notices they are capable of. This 
IS perhaps representing the life of a very 
modest woman, joined to a duU fellow, moi-e 
insipid than it reaUy deserves; but I am 
sure it is not to exalt the commerce with an 
ingenious companion too high, to say that 
every new accident or object, which comes 
in such a genfleman's way, gives his wife 
new pleasures and satisfactions. The ap^ 
probation of his words and actions is a con- 
tinual new feast to her; nor can she enough 
applaud hei'-good fortune in having her life 
varied eveiy hour, her mind more im- 
proved, and her heart more glad, from 
every circumstance which they meet with. 
He will lay out his invention in forming 
new pleasui'es and amusements, and make 
the fortune she had brought him subservient 
to the honour and reputation of her and 
hers. A man of sense, whv* is thus obliged. 



is ever contrivmg the happiness of her who 
did him so great a distinction; while the 
fool is ungrateful without vice, and never 
returns a javour because he is not sensible 
of it I would, methinka, have so much tn 
say for myself, that, if I fell into the hands 
of him who treated me ill, he should bt 
senable when he did so. His conscience 
should be of my side, whatever became of 
his inclination. I do not know but it is the 
insipid choice which has been made by 
those who have the care of young women, 
that the marriage state itself has been liable 
to so much ridicule. But a well-chosen 
love, moved by passion on both sides, and 
perfected by the generosity of one party, 
must be adorned with so many handsome 
incidents on the other side, that every par- 
ticular couple would be an example, in 
many circumstances, \to all the rest of the 
species. I shall end the chat upon this sub- 
ject with a couple of letters; one from a 
lover, who is very well acquainted with the 
way of bargaining on these occaaons; and 
the other from lus rival, who has a less 
estate, but great gallantry of temper. Ak 
to my man of prudence, he makes love, as 
he says, as if he were already a father, and, 
laybe aside the passion, comes to the rea 
son oFthe thing. 

' Madam, — My counsel has perused the 
inventory of your estate, and considered 
what estate you have, which it seems is 
only yours, and to the male-heirs of your 
body; but, in default ,of such issue, to the 
right heirs of your uncle Edward for ever. 
Thus, madam, I am advised you cannot 
(the remainder not being in you) dock the 
entail; by which means my estate, which is 
fee simple, will come by the settlement 
proposed to your children begotten by me, 
whether they are males or females: but uiy 
children begotten upon you will not inherit 
your lands, except I beget a son. Now, 
madam, ance things are so, you are a wo- 
man of that prudence, and understand the 
world so wefi, as not to expect 1 should 
give you more than you can give me. I am, 
madam, (with great respect,) your most 
obedient servant, T. W.' 

The other lover's estate is less than tliis 



• Madam,— I have given in my estate to 
your counsel, and desired my own lawyer 
to insist upon no terms which your friends 
can propose for your certmn ease and ad- 
vantage; for indeed I have no notion of 
making difficulties of presenting you with 
what cannot make me happv without you. 
I am, madam, your most devoted humbl* 
servant, b. T. 

You must know the relations have met 
upon this; and the girl, being mightily taken 
with the latter epistle, she is laughed at, 
and uncle Edward is to be dealt with ti) 
make her a suitable match to the worthy 
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gentleman who has told her he does not 
care a farthing for her. All I hope for is, 
that the fair lady will make use of the first 
light night to show B. T. she understands 
a marriage is not tp be considered as a com- 
mon bargwn. T. 
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Sciliui ie mperU laliar- 
Now Lycian lo[a, and n 



I JVM always highly delighted with the 
tUscoSery of ajiy riang genius among my 
countrymen. For this reason I have read 
over, with great pleasure, the late miscel- 
lany published fay Mr. Pope, in which there 
are many excellent compositionsof that in- 
genious gentleman. I have had a pleasure 
of the same kind in perusing a poem that is 
just published. On the Prospect of Peace;* 
and which, I hope, will meet with such a 
reward from its patrons as so noble a per- 
formance deserves. I was particularjy well 
pleased to find Jhat the author had not 
amused himself with fables out of the pagan 
theology, and that when he hints at any 
thin^ of this nature he alludes to it only as 



o a fable. 

Many of our modem authors, whose 
learning very often extends no fartlier than 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, do not know how 
to celebrate a great man, without miring a 
parcel of school-6oy tales with the recital 
of his actions. If you read a poem on a fine 
woman among the authors of this class, you 
shall see that it turns more upon Venus or 
Helen than on the party concerned. I have 
known a copy of verses on a great hero 
highly commended; but, upon asking to 
hear some of the beautiful passages, the 
admirer of it has repeated to me a speech 
of Apollo, or a description of Polypheme. 
At other times, when 1 have searched for 
the actions of a great man, who gave a sub- 
ject to the wiiter, I have been entertained 
with the exploits of a river god, or have 
been forced to attend a Fury in her mis- 
chievous progress from one end of the 
poem to the oSier When we are at school. 
It is neceasaiy for us to be acqu^nted with 
tlie system of pagan theology; and we may 
be allowed to enliven a theme, or point an 
epigram, with a heathen god; but when we 
could write a manly panegyric that should 
carry m it all the colours of truth, nothing 
can be more ridiculous than to have re- 
course to our Jupiters and Junes. 

No thought is beautiful which is not just; 
ind no thought can be just which is not 



founded in truth, or at least in that which 
passes for such. 

In mock heroic poems the use of the 
heathen mythology is not only excusable, 
but graceful, because it is the design cf 
such compositions to divert, by adapting 
the fabulous machines of the ancients to 
low subjects, and, at the same time, by ri- 
diculing such kinds of machinery in modem 
writers. K any are of opinion that thei-e ij 
a necessity of admitting these clasacal le- 
gends into our serious compoMtions, in order' 
to give them a more poetical turn, I would 
recommend to their consideration the pas- 
torals of Mr. Phillips. One would have 
thought it imposMble for this kind of poetry 
to have subsisted without fawns and satyrs, 
wood-nymphs.and water-nymphs, with all 
the tribe rf rural deities. But we see he 
has given a new life and a more natural 
this way of writing, by substitut- 
ing in the j>lace of tiiese antiquated fables, 
the superstitious mytholggy which prevails 
among the shepherds of our own country. 

Vireil and Homer might compliment 
their heroes by interweaving the actions of 
deities with thdr achievements; but for a 
Christian author to write in the pagan 
creed, to make prince Eugene a favourite 
of Mars, or to carry on a correspondence 
between Bellona and the Marshal de Vil- 
lars, would be downright puerility, and un- 
pardonable in a poet that is past sixteen, 
is want of sufficient elevation , in a genius 
describe realities, and place them in a 
'shininglight, that makeshim have recourse 
' ■ such trifling antiquated fables; as a man 
may write a fine description of Bacchus or 
Apollo that does not know how to draw the 
character of any of his contemporaries. 

In order therefore to put a stop to this 
absurd pi-actice, I shall publish the follow- 
mg edict, by virtue of that spectatorial au- 
'' "' y with which I stand invested. 

hereas the time of a general peace is, 
in all appearance, drawing near, bein^ in- 
formed that there are sevei'al ingemous 
persons who intend to show their talents oii 
so happy an occasion, and haa^ willing, as 
much as in roe lies, to prevent tliat effusion 

_se which we have g|ood cause to 

apprehend; I do hereby strictly require 
every person who shall write on this sub- 
ject, to remember that he is a Christian, 
and not to sacrifice his catechism to his 
poetry. In order to it, I do expect of him 
in the first place to make his own poem, 
witliout depending upon Phoibus for any 
part of it, or calhng out for wd upon any 
one of flie Muses by name. I do likewise 
poMtively forbid the sending of Mercuiy 
with any particular message or despatch 
relating to the peace, and shall by no meani 
suffer Minerva to take upon her the shape 
of any -plenipotentiary concerned in this 
great work. I do farther declare, that I 
shall not allow the Destinies to have had a 
hand in the deaths of the several thousands 
who have been slain in the late war, beii^ 
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of opinion that all such deaths may be very 
well accounted for by the Christian system 
of powder and ball. I do therefore strictly 
forbid the Fates to cut the thread of man s 
life upon any pretence whatsoever, unless 
it be for the sake of the rhyme. And 
whereas I have good reason to fear that 
Neptune will have a great deal of business 
on nis hands, in several poems which we 
may now suppose are upon the anvil, I do 
also prohibit his appearance, unless it be 
done m metaphor, amili;, or any very short 
allusion; and that even here he be not per- 
mitted to enter but with great caution and 
circumspecljon. I desire that the same rule 
maybe extended to -his whole fraternity of 
heathen gods; it being my deagn to con- 
demn every poem to ftie flames in which 
Jupiter thunders, or exercises any other . 
act of authority which does not belong to 
him : in short, I expect that no pagan agent 
shall be introduced, or any fact related, 
which a man, cannot give credit to with a 
good conscience. T'rovided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall extend, or 
be construed to extend, to several of th'e 
female poets in this nation, who shall be 
still left in full possession of their gods and 
goddesses, In the same manner as if this 
paper had never been written.' O. 
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As Itie worli leads, we follow. 

When I first of all took it into my head 
to write dreams and visions, I determined 
to print nothing of that nature which was 
not of my own invention. But several labo- 
rious dreamers have of late communicated 
to me worko of this nature, which, for their 
reputations and my own, I have hitherto 
suppressed. Had 1 prbted every one that 
came into my hands, my book of specula- 
tions would have been little else but a book 
ofviMOns. Soraeofmycorrespondentshave 
indeed been so very modest as to offer as an 
excuse for their not being in a capacity to 
dream better. I have by me, for example, 
the dream of a young gentleman not passed 
fifteen; f have likewise by me the dream 
of a person of quality, and another called 
The Lady's Dream. In these, and other 
pieces of the same nature, it is supposed 
the usual allowances will be made to the 
^e, condition, and sex of the dreamer. To 
prevent this inundation of dreams, wMch 
ddly flows in upon me, I shall apply to all 
dreamers of dreams the advice which Epic- 
tetus has couched, after his manner, in a 
very simple and concise precept. ' Never 
tell thy dream,' says that philosopher; 'for 
though thou thvaelf mayest take a pleasure 
in telling thy dream, another will take no 
pleasure in hearing it' After this short 
preface, I must do justice to two or three 
virions which I have lately published, and 



which I have owned to have been written 
by other hands. I shall add a dream to 
these which comes to me from Scotland, 
by one who declares himself of that coun- 
try; and, for all I know, may be second- 
sighted. There is, indeed, something in it 
of the spirit of John Bunyan; but at the 
same time a certiun sublime which that 
author was never master of. I shall pub- 
lish it, because I question not but it will 
*""" ' with the taste of all my popul; 
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those who are more profound; declaring, 
at the same time, that this is the last dream 
which I intend to publish this season. 

•Sir,— I w 
ledintoaseri 
bleness of to 
from an excellent st 
afternoon in my parish church. Among 
other observations, the preacher showed us 
that the temptations which the tempter 
propised are all on a suppoation, that we 
are either madmen or fools, or with an in- 
tention to render us such; that in no other 
affair we would suffer ourselves to be thus 
imposed upon, in a case so plainly and 
clearly against our visible interest. His 
ilhistrations and arguments carried so much 
persuasion and conviction with them, that 
they remiuned a cotiaderable while fresh, 
and working in my memory; until at last 
the mind, fatigued with thought, gave way 
to the forcible oppresMons of slumber and 
sleep; whilst fancy, unwilling yet to drop' 
the subject, presented me with the follow- 
ing vision. 

'Metho^ht I was just awoke out of a 
sleep that Icould never remember the bc- 
ginmng of; the place where I found myself 
to be was a idde and spacious plain, full 
of people that wandered up and down 
through several beaten patiis, whereof some 
few werfe straight, and in direct Ibes, but 
most of them winding and Wming like a 
labyrinth; but yet it app ed f 

wards that these last m ssu 

so that many that se m d q 

contrary courses, did gth m d 

face one another, to tt e- 

ment of many of them 

' In the midst of th p h w 
great fountdn; they c d prmg 

Self-love; outof it issu d w n h 

eastward and westward: The name of the 
first was Heavenly-Wisdom; its water was 
wonderfully clear, but of a yet more won- 
derful effect: the other's name was World 
ly-Wisdom; its water was thick, and yet 
far from bang dormant or stagnating, for 
it was in a continual violent adtation; which 
kept the travellers, whom I shall mention 
by and by, from being sensible of the foul 
ness and thickness of the water; which had 
this effect, that it intoxicated those who 
drank it, and made tliem mistake every 
object that lay before them. Both rivuleti 
were parted near their springs into so many 
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others, as there w;re straight and crooked 
paths, which attended all dong to their 
spective issues. ,. 

' T observed from the seyera! paths many 
now and then diverting, to refresh and 
otherwise qualify themselves for their jour- 
ney, to the respective rivulets that rannear 
them: they contracted a very observable 
/ourage and steadiness in what they were 
about, by drinking these waters. At the 
end of uie perspective of every strmght 
path, all which did end in one issue and 
point, appeared a high piUar, all of dia- 
mond, casting rays as Bright as those of the 
sun into the paths; which rays had dso 
certain sympathizing and alluring virtues 
in them, so tiiat whosoever had made some 
considerable progress in his journey on- 
wards towards the x»tlar, by the repeated 
impresMon. of these rays upon him, was 
wrought into an habitual mclination and 
conversionof his sight towards it, so that it 
srew at last in a manner natural to him to 
look and gaze upon it, whereby he was 
kept steady in the straight paths, which 
alone led to that radiant body, the behold- 
ing of which was now grown a gratification 

'. At the issue of the crooked paths there 
was a great black tower, out of the centre 
of which streamed a long succesaon of 
flames, which did rise, even above the 
clouds; it gave a very great light to the 
whole plain, which did sometimes ontshine 
the light, and oppressed the beams of the 
adamantine pillar; though by the observa- 
tion I made afterwards, it appeared that it 
■was not from any diminution of light, but 
that this lay in the travellers, who would 
sometimes step out of straight paths, where 
' they lost the full prospect of the radiant 
pillar, and saw it but sideways: but the 
great light from the black tower, which 
was somewhat particularly scorching to 
them, would generally light and hasten 
them to tiipir proper climate again. 

• Round about the black tower there 
were, methought, many thousands of huge 
mis-shape[i ugly monsters; these had great 
nets which they were perpetually plying 
and casting towards the crooked paths, and 
they would now and then catch up those 
thatwerenearest to them; these they took 
up straight, and whirled over the wafts into 
the flaming tower, and they were no more 
seen nor heard of, 

' They would sometimes cast their nets 
towards the right paths to catch the strag- 
glers, whose eyes, for want of drinKng at 
the brook that run by them, grew &m, 
whereby they lost their way: these would 
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.. . . .r been so unfa lunate, that 

Dad been before very hearty in the str^ght 
paths. 

'I conadered all these strange sights 
with great attention, until at last 1 was in- 
terrupted by a cluster of the travellers in 



the crooked paths, who came up to me, 
bid me go along with them, and presently 
fell to singing and dancing: they toot me 
by the hand, and so carried me away along 
with them. After I had followed them a 
conaderable while, I percdved I had lost 
the black tower of light, at which I greatly 
wondered; but as Ilookedand gazed round 
about me and saw nothing, I began to fancy 
my first vidon had been out a dream, and 
there was no such thing in reality; but then 
I considered that if I could fancy to see 
what was not, I might as well have an allu- 
aon wrought on me at present, and not see 
what was really before me. I was very 
much confirmed nn this thought, by the 
effect I then just observed , the water of 
Worldly-Wisdom had upon me; for as I 
had drank a little of it again, 1 felt a very 
sensible effect in my head; methought I: 
distracted and disordered all there; this 
made me stop of a sudden, si 



uspecting S( 



charm or enchantment. 

about within myself what I should do, j 
whom to apply to in this case, I spied at 
distance ofFme a man beckoning, and 
making signs to me to come overto him, I 
cried to Mm, I did not know the way. He 
then called to me, audibly, to step at least 
out of the path I was in; for if I stayed 
there any longer I was in dang;er to be 
catched in a great net that was just hang- 
^ me, and ready to catch me tip; 

that he wondered I was so blind, or so dis- 
tracted, as not to see so imminent and visi- 
danger; assuring me, that as soon as 
out of that way, he would come to 
) lead me into a more secure path. 
This I did, and he brought me his p^m- 
fuU of the water of Heavenly-Wisdom, 
which was of very great use to me, for my 
eyes were straight cleared, and I saw the 
great black tower just before me; but the 
■ net which I spied so near me cast me 
;h a terror, that I ran back.as far as I 
could in one breath without looking behind 
^ Then my benefactor thus bespoke 
;: "You have made the wonderfifllest 
escape in the world; the water you used to 
drink is of a bewitching nature; you would 
else have been mightily shocfc«i at the de- 
formities and meanness of the place; lor 
besides the set of blind ftmls, in whose com- 
pany you was, you may now behold many 
others who are only bewitched after an- 
other no less dan^rous manner. Look a 
little that way, there goes a crowd of pas- 
sengers; they have indeed so good ahead 
as not to suffer themselves to be blinded by 
this bewitching water; the black tower is 
not vanished out of thdr sight, they see it 
whenever they look up to it; but see how 



thus may rush into the net, without being 
beforehand troubled at the thought of so 
"liserable a destruction. Their wills are 
) perverse, and their hearts so fond of the 
pleasures of the place, that rather than 
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iofego them Ihey will run all hazards, and 
venture upon all the miseries and woe ' " 
fore them. 

" See there that other company; though 
the)' should drink none al the bewitching 
water, yet they take a course bewitching 
and deluding. See how they choose the 
crookedest paths, whereby tney have often 
Ihfi black tower behind them, and some- 
times see the radiant column sideways, 
which givesthemsome weak glimpse of it! 
These fools content themselves with that, 
not knowing whether any other have any 
more of its influence and light than them- 
selves; this road is called that of Supersti- 
tion or Human Invention: they grossly 
averlook that which the rules and laws of 
the place prescribe to them, and contrive 
some other scheme, and set off directions 
and prescriptions for themselves, which 
diey hope will serve their turn." He 
showed me many other kinds of fools, 
which put me quite out of humour with 
the place. At last he carried me l( " 
right paths, where I found true and 
pleasure, which entertsuned me all the 
way, until we came in closer sight of the 
pillar, where the satisfaction increased to 
that measure that ray faculties were not 
able to contain it: in the straining of them 
I was violently waked, not a little grieved 
at the vanishing of so pleasing a dream. 
' Glasgow, Sept. 29.' 
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It is ray custom to«take f regUent oppor - 
[unities of inquiring, from time to time, 
. what success my speculations meet with in 
the town. I am glad to iind, in particular, 
that my discourses on marriage have been 
well recdved. A friend of mine gives me 
to understand from Doctoi-'s-commons, that 
more licenses have been taken out there of 
late than usual. I am Ukewise informed 
of several pretty fellows, who have resolv- 
ed to commenpe heads of families by the 
first favourable opportunitv. One of them 
writes me woi-d that he is ready to enter 
into the bonds of matrimony, provided I 
will S've it him under my liana (as I now 
do) that a man may show his face in good 
company after he is married, and that he 
need not be ashamed to treat a woman with 
kindness who puts herself in his povfer for 
life. 



of the sprightliest wit and satire of the last 
age will be lost; that a bashful fellow, upon 
changinE his condition, will be no longer 
puzsicdliow to stand the raillery of his fa 



cetious companions; that he need not owa 
he married only to plunder an heiress of 
her fortune, nor pretend that he uses her 
ill, to avoid the ridiculous name of a tend 
hushand. 

Indeed, if I may speak my opinion of 
great part of the writings which once pre- 
vailed among ns under the notion of hu- 
mour, they are such as would tempt one tc 
thirtk there had been an assodation among 
the wits of those times to rally legitimacy 
out of our island. A state of wedlock was 
the common mark of al\ the adventurers in 
farce and comedy, as well as the essayers 
in lampoon and satire, to shoot at; and no- 
thing was a more standing jest, in all clubs 
of fashionable mirth and gay converaatkm. 
It was determined among those airy crjHcs, 
that the appellation of a sober man should 
nify a spiritless fellow. And I am apt 
think it was about the same time that 
3d-nature, a word so peculiarly elegant 
our language, that some have affirmed it 
nnot well ne expressed in any other, 
me first to be rendered suspicious, and 
danger of hei:ig transferred from its 
Lginal sense to so distant an idea as that 
of folly. 

' "'confess it has been my ambition, 

urse of my writings to restore, as 
Veil as I was able, the proper ideas ot 
things. Andasl,liave attempted this al- 
ready on the subject of marriage in se ' era! 
papers, I shall here add some farther ob- 
servations which occur to me on the same 

Nothing seems to be thought, by our fine 
genflemen, so indispensable an ornament in 
fashionable life, as love. 'A knight-errant,' 
says Don Quixote, ' without a mistress, is 
like a tree without leaves;' and a man of 
le among us who has not some fair one 
igh for, might as well pretend to appear 
dressed without his periwig. We have 
lovers in prose innnoierable. All our pre- 
tenders to rhyme are professed inamoratos; 
and there is scarce a poet good or bad, to 
be heard of, who has not some veal or sup- 
posed Saccharissa to improve hia van. 

If love be any refinement, coiyugal love 
...ust be certainly, so in a much higher de- 
gree. There is no comparison between the 
frivolousafiectations of attracting the eyes of 

with whom you are only captivated 

_ ofamusement,andof whomjierhaps 
you know nothing more than their features; 
and a regular and uniform endeavour to 
make yourself valuable, both as a friend 
and lover, to one whom you have chosen 
I be the companion of your life. The first 
. the spring of a thousand fopperies, silljr 
artifices, falsehoods, and perhaps barbari- 
ties; or at best rises no higher than to a 
kind of dancing-school breeding, to give 
thejierson a more sparkling air. Thelat- 
'er IS the parent of substantial virtues and 

Seeable qualities, and cultivates the mind 
ile it improves the behaviour. The 
passion of love to a mistress, even where it 
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IS most sincere, reseirU« a» much the 
flame of a fpver, that za a W'fe is like the 
vital hpat, 

I have often thought, if the letters writ- 
ten by men of good-nature to their wives 
were to be compared with those written by 
men of gallantry to thrir mistresses, the 
former, notwithstanding any inequahty of 
style, would appear to have the advantage. 
Friendship, tenderness, and constancy, 
dressed in a simplicity of expression, re- 
commend themselves by a more native 
elegance, than passionate raptures, extra- 
v^;ant encomiums, and slavish adoration. 
If we were admitted to search the cabinet 
of the beautiful Narcis&a, among heaps of 
epistles from several adniirers, which, are 
there preserved with equal care, hew few 
should we find but would luake any one 
sick in the reading, except her who is flat- 
tered by them ? But in how different a style 
must the wise Benevolus, who converses 
with that ^ood sense and good humour 
among all his friends, write to a wife who 
is the worthy object of his utmost affection? 
Benevolus, both in public and private, and 
all occasions of life, appears to have every 
good quality and desirable ornament. 
Abroad he is reverenced and esteemed; at 
home beloved and happy. The satisfaction 
he enjoys there settles into an habitual 
complacency, which shines in his counte- 
nance, enlivens his wit, and seasons his 
conversation. Even those of hisacquamt- 
ance, who have never seen him in his re- 
tirement, are sharers in the hapjriness of it; 
and it is very much owing to his being the 
best and best beloved of husbands, that he 
is the most steadfast of friends, and the 
most agreeable of companions. 
There is a sensible pleasure in contem- 

filatiuKSUch beautiful instances of domestic 
ife. The happiness of the conjugal 
ajipears heightened to the highest degree- 
it is capable of when we see two-persons of 
, accomplished minds not only united in the 
same interests and affecfens, but in their 
taste of the same improvements and divei^ 
sions. Pliny, one of the finest gentlemen 
and politest writers of the age in which he 
lived, has left us, in his letter to Hispulla, 
his wife's aunt, one of the most agreeable 
family pieces of this kind I have ever met 
witli. I shall end this discourse with a 
translation of it, and I believe the reader 
will be of my opinion, that conjugal love is 
drawn in it with a delicacy which makes it 
appear to be, as I have represented it, an 

' I'liny to Bia/mlla, 
'As I remember the great affection 
which was between you and your excellent 
brother, and know you love his daughter 
as your own, so as not only to express the 
tenderness of the best of aunts, but even to 
supply that of the best of fathers; I am 
sure it will be,a pleasure to you to hear that 
she proves wortliy of her father, worthy 
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of you, and of your and her ai 

ingenuity is admirable; her frugality e: 
orainarjr. She loves me; the surest ple^e 
of her virtue; and adds to this a wonderful 
disposition to learning, which she has-ac- 
quired from her affection to me. She reads 
my writings, studies them, and even gets 
them by heart You would smile to see the 
concern she is in when I have a cause to 
plead, and the joy she shows when it is 
over She finds means to have the first 
news biought her of the success I meet 
«ith m court, how I am heard, andwliat 
deciee is made If I recite any thing in 

Jublic, she cannot refrain fi-om pladng 
erself privately in some comer to hear, 
where, with the utmost delight, she feasts 
upon my applauses. Sometimes she sings 
my verses; and accompanies them with the 
lute, without any master except love, the 
best of instructors. From these instances I 
take the most certain omens of our per- 
petual and increa^ng happiness; since her 
affection is not founded on my youth and 
person, which must gradually decay, but 
she is in love with the immortal part of me, 
my glory and reputation. Kor indeed could 
less be expected from one who had the 
happiness to receive her education from 
you, who in your house was accustomed to 
every thing that was virtuous and decent, 
and even began to love me, by your re- 
commendation. For, as you had always 
the greatest respect for my mother, you 
■ire pleased from my infancy to form me, 
commend me, and kindly to presage I 
should be one day what my wife fancies I 
Accept therefore our united thanks; 
, that you have bestowed her on me; 
and hers, that you have given me to her, 
"■■ - mutual grant ot joy and fehcity. 
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Keeps stiffrein, — Aiiisit. 

I AM very loath to comi 

with the young gentlemen mentioned in the 

following letter, and do not care to chastise 

them with my own hand, until I am forced 

by provocation too great to be suilered 

without the absolute destruction of my 

spectatorial dignity. The crimes of these 

offenders are placed under tlie observation 

f one of my chief officers, who is posted 

ist at the entrance of the pass between 

.ondon and Westminster. As I have greal 

Mifidence in the capacity, resolution, and 

integrity of the person deputed by me to 

■ re an account of enormities, I doubt not 

t I shall soon have oefore me all proper 

tices which are requisite tor the amend- 

mt of manners in public, andtheinstruc- 

n of each individual of the human species 

... whst is due from him in respect to the 

whole body of mankind. The present 

paper shall consist only of tliC above-np"" 
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honed letter, and the copy of a deputation 
which. I have given to my trusty friend, 
Mr. John Sly; wherein he is charged to 
notify to me all that is necessary For my 
animadversion upon the delinquents men- 
tioned by my correspondent, as well as all 
others descnbed in the said deputation. 



'Dear Dumb, — Being got again to the 
farther end of the Widow's coffee-house, I 
shall from hence give yon some account of 
the behaviour of our hackney-coachmen 
Mnce my last. These indefatigable gentle- 
men, without the least deagn, 1 dare say> 
(rf self-interest or advantage to themselves, 
do still ply as volunteers day and night for 
the good of their country, I will not trouble 
you with enumerating many jiarticulars, 
but I must by no means omit to inform you 
of an infant about six feet high, and oe- 
tween twenty and thirtv years M age, who 
was seen hi the arms (S a hackney-coach- 
tnan, driving by Will's coffee-house in Co- 
vent-gardcn, between the hours of four and 
five m the afternoon of that veiy day 
wherein vou published a memorial ^dnst 
them. This imimdent young cur, though 
he could not sit in a coach-box without 
holding, yet would vwiture his neck to bid 
defiance to your spectatorial authority, or 
to any thing that you countenanced. Who 
he was I know not, but I heard this relation 
this morning from a gentleman who was an 
eye witness of this his impudence; and 1 
was willing to take the first opportunity to 
inform' yow of him, as holding it extremely 
requisite that you should nip him in the 
bud. But I am myself moat concerned for 



them as are dignified and distinguished un- 
der the denomination of hackney-coach- 
men. Such aspiring minds have these am- 
bitious young men, that they cannot enjoy 
themselvesout of a coach-box. It is, how- 
ever, an unspeakable comfort to me that 
i can now tell you that some of them 
grown so bashful as to study only in 
night time, or in the country. The other 
night I spied one of our young gentlemen 
very diligent at his lucubrations in Fleet 
Street; and, by the way, I should he under 
some concern, lest this hard student should 
one time or other crack his brain with stu- 
dying, but that I am in hopes nature has 
taken care to fortify him in proportion tc 
the great undertakings he was designed for. 
Another of my fellow-templars on Thurs- 
■^y-last was getting upintohisstudy at the 
bottom of Gray's-Inn-Lane, in order, _,! 
suppose, to contemplate in the fresh air. 
Now, sir, mv request is, that the great 
modesty of these two genUemen may he 
J ^ - apattemtotherest;andif you 



would but give them two or three touches 
with your own pen, though you might not 

gerhaps prevail with them to desist entirely 
■om their meditations, yet I douht not but 
vou would at least preserve, them from 
being public spectacles of folly in our 
streets. I say two or three touches with 
your own pen; for I have ah^ady observed. 
Mr. Spec, that those Spectators which are 
so prettily laced down the ades with little 
c's, how instinctive soever they may be, do 
not car^ with them that authority as the 
others. 1 do again therefore desire, that fijr 
the sake of their dear necks, you would he- 
stow one penfiil of your own ink upon them. 
I know you are loath to expose them ; and 
it is, I must confess, a thousand pities that 
any young gentieman who is come of honest 
parents should be brought to puhUc shame. 
And indeed I should be glad to have them 
handled a htfle tenderly at the first, hut if 
fair means will not prevail, there is then 
no other way to reclaim them but by mak- 
ing 'use of some wholesome severities; and 
I niink it is better that a dozen or two of 
such good-for-nothing fellows should be 
made examples of, tiian that the reputa- 
tion of some hundreds of as hopeful young 
gentiemen as myself should suffer through 
their folly. It is not, however, for me to 
direct you wljat to do; but, in short, if our 
coachmen will drive on this trade, the very 
first of them that I do find meditating in 
the street, I shall make bold to "take the 
number of his chambers,"* together with 
a note of his name, and despatch them to 
you, that you may chastise him at yjut 
own discretion. I am, dear Spec, for ever 
your's, MOSES GREENBAG, 

* Esq, if you please, 
'P, S, Tom Hammerdotii, one of our 
coachmen, is now pleading at the bar at 
the other end of the room, hut has a IjtUe 
too much vehemence, and throws out his 
arms too nY.:ch to take his audience, with 
a good grace.' 

7b m-y loving and ■well-beloved John Sty, 
haberdasher of hals, and lohacconist, 
bePBieen the cities of London and Weel- 

Whereas frequent disorders, affronts, 
indignities, omissions, and trespasses, foi 
which there are no remedies by any form 
of law, but wHch apparently disturb and 
disquiet the minds of men, happen near 
the place of your residence; and that you 
are, as well by your commodious situation, as 
the good parts with which you are endowed, 
properly qualified for the observation of 
the said offences; I do hereby authorize and 
depute you, from the hours of nine in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, to keep 
a strict eye upon all persons and things that 
are conveyed in coaches, carried in carts, 
or walk on foot, from the city of London to 
the city of Westminster, or from the city 
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end of Devereux-court during the said 
space of each day, but to observe the be- 
haviour of all persons who are suddenly 
transported from tramping on pebbles to 
at at ease in chariots, what notice they 
take of thdr foot acqu^ntance, and send 
"5 the speediest advice, when they "™ 
ilty of overli— ■-- — ■■ — ' — ' — 

mends. TVhi 
same coach, you are to see whether they 
appear pleased or tired with each other, 
and whether they cavry the due mean in 
the eye of the world, between fclndness and 



the history picture of a fan in so gnllant a 
manner as he addresses it. B'lt see the 
letters. 



and report whether they preserve the 
countenance they had before suclk addition. 
As to persons on foot, you are to he atten- 
tive whether they are pleased with their 
condition, and are dressed suitable to it; 
but especially to distinguish such as appear 
discreet, by a low-hed shoe, with the de- 
cent ornament of a leather garter; to write 
down the names of such country gentiemen 
as, upon the approach of peace, have left 
the hunting for the military cock of the 
hat; of all who strut, make a noiSe, and 
swear at the drivers of coaches to make 
haste, when they see it is imposable they 
should pass; ot^ all young gentlemen in 
coach-boxes, who labour at a perfection in 
what they are sure to he excelled by the 
meanest of the people. You are to do all 
that in you lies that coaches and passengers 
give way according to the course of bua- 
ness, all the mormng in term-time, towa,rds 
Westminster, the rest of the year towards 
(he Exchange. Upon these directions, toge- 
ther with oflier secret articles herein en- 
closed, you are to govern yourself, and give 
advertisement thereof to me, at all cor 
venient and spectatorial hours, when me 
of business are to be seen. Hereof you at 
not to fail. Given under my seal of ofRci 
T. 'THE SPECTATOR:' 
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I, AM so tender of my women-readers, 
■.hat I cannot defer the publication of any 
-hing which concerns their' happiness or 
quiet. The repose of a married woman is 
consulted in the first of the following letters, 
and the felicity of a mwden lady in the 
second. I call it a felicity to have the ad- 
dresses of an agreeable man; and I think I 
have not any where seeii a prettier applica- 
tion of a poetical story than that of hia, in 
making the tale of Cephalus and Procris 



_, Si 

drove to see a relation, who married about 
six years ago a wealthy ciUaen. I found 
her at home, but her husband gone to the 
Exchange, and expected back wnhm an 
hotir at the farthest After the usual saluta- 
tions of Itindness, and a hundred questions 
about friends in the country, we sat down 
to jriquet, played two or three games, and 
drank tea. I should have told you that this 
was my second titne of sedng her Mnce 
marri^e; but before, she lived at the same 
town where I went to school; so that the 
plea of a relation, added to tiie innocence 
of my youth, prevailed upon her good-hu- 
mour to indulge me in a freedom cj con- 
versation as often, and oftener, than the 
strict discipline of the school would allow 
"'' You may easily imagine, after such an 
Laintance,wemightbeexceedingmerry 
without any oifence; as in calling to mind 
how many inventions I have been put to in 
deluding the master, how many hands 
rged for excuses, how many times been 
;k in perfect health; for I was then never 
sick but at school, and only then because 
out of her company. We had whiled away' 
three hours after this manner, when I found 
it past five; and not expecting her husband 
would return until late, rose up, and told 
her 1 should go early next morning for the 
country^. She kindiy answered she was 
afraid it would he long before she saw me 
--- — I took my leave, and parted. 
I had not been got home a fort- 
night, when I received a letter from a 
neighbour of theirs, that ever ance that 
fatal afternoon the lady has been most in- 
humanly treated, and the husband publicly 
:d that he was made a member of too 
. ous a society. He had, it seems, lis- 
tened most of the time my cousin and I 
were together. As jealous ears always hear 
double, so he. heard enough to make him 
mad; and asjealouseyes always see through 
magnifying glasses, so he was certain it 
could not be I whom he had seen, a beard- 
less stripling, but fancied he saw a gay 
gentieman rf the temple, ten years older 
Uian K.yself; and for that reason, I presume, 
durst not come in, nor take any notice when 
I went out. He is perpetually asking his 
wife if she does not think the time long (as 

-"• 'd she should) until she see her cousin 

Pray, sir, what can be done in this 
I have writ to him to assure him I 
his house all that afternoon expect- 
see him. Hia answer is, it is only a 
trick of hers, and that he neither can nor 
will beheve me. The parting kiss I find 
mightily nettles him, and confirms him in 
all Pis errors. Ben Jonson, as I i^member. 
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makes a foreigner, in one of his 
"admire the desperate valour of the bold 
£ngUsh, who let out their wives to all en- 
counters." The general custom of saluta- 
tion 'should excuse the favour done me, ot 
you should lay down rules when such dis- 
tinctions ai-e to be gjven or omitted. You 
cannot imagine, ar, how troubled I am for 
this unhappy lady's misfortune, and beg 

C would msert this letter, that the hus- 
d may reflect upon this accident coolly. 
It is no small matter, the ease of a virtuous 
woman for her whole life. I know she will 
conform to any regularities (though 
strict than the common rules of our country 
require) to which his particular temper 
shall incline him to oblige her. This ac- 
cident puts me in mina how generously 
Pisistratus, the Athenian tyrant, behaved 
himself on a, like occaaon, when he wa- 
instj gated by his wife to put to death a youn) 
gentleman, because, beine passionately fbni 
of his daughter, he had kissed her in public, 
as he met her in the street "What,"said 
he, " shall we do to those who : 
mies, if we do thus to those v 
fiiends?" I will not trouble you much 
longer, hut am exceedingly concerned lest 
this accident may cause a virtuous lady to 
lead a miserable life with a husband who 
has no grounds for his jealousy but what I 
have faithfully related, and ought to be 
reckoned none. It is to be feared too, if at 
last he sees his mistake, yet people will be 
as slow and unwilling in disbelieving scan- 
dal as they are qiuck and forward in believ- 
ing it. I shall endeavour to enliven this 
plain honest letter -vrith Ovid's relation 
about Cybele's image. The ship wherein 
it was f^oard was stranded at the mouth 
of the Tiber, and the men were unable to 
move it, until Claudia, a virgin, but sus- 
pected of unchastity, by a slight pull hauled 
It in. Tlie story is told in the fourth book 
of the Fasti. 
^'Parent of (odff, (began Ihe weej^n^ fbir.) 
Reward or puniati. bnl olil bsar my prayer: 
Ifletnlnaue'erfcfil'diajTlnlii f- 






"n wlthjuitlca I Tce^ve m 
II jet 111- ' 



Than, goddM tlMH m; iniucenes mBlnta 
Tboa, wlKHD UK nloBit mlBB ot-ptoin^sB s 
Voucbaaa 10 Ibaow Bii.TmUeitiiBh'a maid. 
Bbe ipoks and louli'd tin Mid with gisd a 
ma trath wu wltiuH^ br ten llioiisand 
llH pitying goddcn eeilly eoniDljr'd, 
Allow'd In triumpll, uldRdoin'd her caide 
Wliile Olaudia, bItuUni RID fir wat disgri 
Mareh'd silent on. -^— - -' '- 



yr nsl di^ 






lie by such w 



'Mr. Spectator, — You will oblige a 
languishing lover, if you will please to print 
the enclosed verses in your next paper. If 



said to have made her husband, who de- 
lighted in the sports of the wood, a present 
of an unerring javelin. In process cf time 



he was so rnuch in the forest, that his lady 
suspected he was pursuing some nymph, 
under the pretence of following, a chase 
more innocent. Under this suspicion she 
hid herself among the trees, to observe his 
motions. While she lav concealed, her 
husband, tired with the (abour of hunting, 
came within her hearing. As he was faint- 
ing with heat, he cried out, " ^ura vent!" 
"Oh, charming air, approach!" 

'The unfortunate wile, taking the word 
air to be the name of a woman, began to 
move among the bushes; and the husbal^d, 
believing it a deer, threw his javelin, and 
killed her. This histoir, pdnted on a fan, 
which I presented to a lady, gave a 
' my growing poeticaL' 



In Delink lisjid Ibie toy is ftlal Ibund, 
No[ did Ibat bbled dut more saiel; noun 
Botb (ifti deitructire to (he given provo, 
AlilieliaUi loren M! b^ tboH Ibey love ; 
Tet guiltlen too till* Imtlit desttoyer li vei 
At nndom wddd^ not knows tbe wound 
S\x Tlewi tha Moiy with atlenlive eyes, 
An^ pilbH Fnoiii, wWIe lier lover dies. 
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jin potuit, BoliLa gemiEuin VkrL-.:ie repreafijl. 

'ith wonlDd fbrUtude sbe bore the smart, 

nd not a groan confeas-d her burning beail.— Qny, 

Mr. Spectator, — I who now write ti 
, > am a woman loaded with injuries; and 
the aggravation of my misfortune is, that 
they are such which are overlooked by th« 
generality of mankind; and, though tht 
most afflicting imaginable, nol regai-ded m 
such in the general sense of the world. 1 
have hid my vexation from all mankind; 
but having now taken pen, ink, and paper, 
am resolved to unbosom myself to you, and 
lay before you what grieves me and all the 
sex. You have very often mentioned par- 
ticular hardships done to this or that lady; 
but methinks you have not, in any one 
speculation, directly pointed at the partial 
freedom men take, the unreasonable con- 
inement women are obliged to, in the only 
ircumstance in which we are necessarily 
.3 have a commerce with them, that of 
love. The case of celibacy is the great evil 
■'' ■ r nation; and the indulgence of the 
. IS conduct of men in that state, with 
the ridicule to which women are exposed, 
though ever so virtuous, if long unmanied, 
is the root of the greatest irregularities of 
this nation. To show you, sir, that (though 
voa never have given us the catalogue of a 
lady's library, as you promised) we read 
books of our own choosing, I shall insert oo 
this occasion a paragraph or two out ol 
Echard's Roman History. In the 44th page 
of the second volume, the author obsm-ei 
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that Augustus, upon his return to Rome 
the end of a war, received complaints that 

too great a number of the youn; ' 

quality were unmarried. The 
thereupon assembled the whole e ^ 
order; and, having separated the married 
. from the single, did particular honours to 
the former; but he told the latter, that is 
to say, Mr. Spectator, he told the bache- 
lors. That their Jives and actions had been 
so pi'cuhar, that he knew not by what 
to call them; not by that of men, for they 
performed nothme that was manly; not by 
that of citizens, for the city might perish 
notwithstanding their care;' nor by that of 
Romans, for theydesigned to extirpate the 
Roman name. Then, proceeding to show 
his tender care and hearty affection for his 
people, he farther told them, that their 
course of life was of such pernicious 

Sience to the glory and grandeur of the 
Oman nation, Uiat he could not choose but 
tell them, that all other crimes put together 
could not equalize theirs, for they were 
guilty of murder, in not suffering those to 
be born which should proceed from them; 
of impiety, in causing the names and ho- 
nours (£ their ancestors to cease; and of 
sacrilege, in destroying their kind, which 
proceed from Ihe immortal gods, and hu- 
man nature, the principal thing consecrated 
to them! therefore, in this respect, they 
dissolved the government in disobeying its 
Jaws; betrayedtheir country, by making it 
barren and waste; nav, and demolished 
their city, in depriving it of inhabitants. 
And he was sensible that all this proceeded 
not from any kind of virtue or abstinence, 
but from a looseness and wantonness which 
ought never to be encouraged in any civil 
government There are no particulars 
dwelt upon that let us into the conduct of 
these young worthies, whom this great 
emperor treated with so much justice and 
indignation; but any one who observes what 
passes in this town may very well frame to 
himself a notion of their riots and debauche- 
ries all night, and their apparent prepara- 
tions for them all day. It is not to be doubted 
but these Romans never passed any of their 
time innocentiy but when they were asleep, 
and never slept but when they were weary 
and heavy with excesses, and slept only to 
prepare themselves for the repetition of 
them. If you did your duty as a Spectator, 
you would carefully examme into the num- 
ber of births, marriages, and burials; and 
when you had deducted out of your deaths 
all such as went out of the world without 
marrying, then cast up the number of both 
sexes born within such a term of years last 
past; you might, from the single people de- 
parted, make some usefiil inferences or 
guesses how many there are left unmarried, 
and raise some useful scheme for the amend- 
ment of the age in that particular, I have 
not patience to proceed gravely on this 
abominable hbertinism; fori cannot but re- 
flect, as I am writing to you, upon a certain 



lascivious manner which -'dl cur young gen- 
Uemen use in public, and examme our e_yea 
with a petulancy in their own which is a 
downrignt affront to modesty. A disddnfiil 
look on such an occasion is returned with a 
countenance rebuked, but by averting tiieir 
eyes from the woman of henour and de- 
cency to some flippant creature, who will, 
as tiie phrase is, be kinder. I must set 
down things as they come into my head, 
without standing upon order. Tenthousand 
to one but the gay gentleman who stared, 
at the same time, is a housekeeper; for you 
must know they are got into a humour of 
late of being very regular in their sins; and 
a young fellow shall keep his four maids 
and three footmen with the greatest gravity 
imaj^nable. There are no less than six of. 
these venerable housekeepers of my ac- 
qu^ntance. This humour among young 
men of condition jsimitated by all the world 
below them, and a general dissolution* of 
manners arises from this one source of 
libertinism, without shame or reprehenaon 
in the male youth. It is from this one foun- 
tain that so many beautiful helpless young 
women are sacrificed and given up to lewd- 
ness, shame, poverty, and disease. It is to 
this also that so many excellent youn^ wo- 
raen,..who might be patterns of conjugal 
affection, and parents of a worthy race, 
pine under unhappy passions for such as 
have not attention to observe, oi- virtue 
enough to prefer them to their commcm 
wencnes, Nowj Mr. Spectator, I must be 
free to own to you that I myself suffer a 
tasteless insipid being, from a consideration 
I have for a man who would not, as he said 
my hearing, redgn his hberty, as he calls 
for all the beauty and wealth the whole 
K is possessed of. Such calamities as these 
would not happen, if it could possibly he 
brought about, that by fining bachelors as 
papists, convicts, or the like, they were 
distinguished to their disadvantage from the 
)f the world, who fall in with the mea- 
of civil society. Lestyoushould think 
I speak this as being, according to the 
senseless rude phrase, a malicious old mcud, 
I shall acquaint you I am a woman of con- 
dition, not now thrce-and-twenty, and have 
had proposals from a* least ten diffci'ent 
I, and the greater number of them have 
n the upshot refused me. Something or 
;r is always amiss when the lover takes 

Dme new wench. A settlement is easily 

excepted agdnst; and there is veiy httle 
recourse to avoid the vicious part of our 
youth, but throwing oneself away upon 
some lifeless blockhead, who, though he is 
vrithout vice, is also without virtue. Now- 
.-days we must be contented if we can get 
creatures which are not bad; good are nut 
be expected. Mr. Spectator, I sat near 
, m the other day, and think I did not dis- 
please your spectatorial eye-sight; which 1 
hall be a better judge of when I see whe 
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-.her you take notice of these evils your 
way, or print this memorial dictated from 
the disdwnful heavy heart of, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 
T. 'RACHEL WELLADAV. 
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Upon the hearing of several late disputes 
concerning rank and precedence, I could 
not forbear amusmg myself ■\rith some ob- 
servations, which I have made upon the 
learned world, as to this great particular. 
By the learned world, I here mean at large, 
all those who are in any way concerned in 
works of literature, whether m the writing, 
printing, or repeating part. To begin wifli 
thewnters! I have observed tliat the au- 
thor of a folio, in all companies and con- 
versations, sets himself above the author of 
a quarto; the author of a quarto above the 
author of an octavo; and so on, by a gradual 
descent and subordination, to an author in 
twenty-fours. This distinction is so well ob- 
served, that in an assembly of the learned, 
I have seen a folio writer place himself in 
an elbow chair, when the author of a duo- 
decimo has, out of a just deference to his 
superior quality, seated himself upon a 
squab. In a word, authors are usually 
ranged in company after the same manner 
as their works are upon a shelf. 

The most minute pocket author hath be- 
neatli him the writers of all pamphlets, or 
works that are only stitched. As for the 
pamphleteer, he takes place of none but 
the authors ra single sheets, and of that fra- 
ternity who publish their labours on certain 
days, or on every day in the week. I do 
not find that the precedency among the 
mdividuals in this latter class of writers is 
yet settled. 

Fur my own part, I have had so strict a 
regard to the ceremonial which prevails in 
the learned world, that 1 never presumed 
to take place of a pamplileteer, until my 
diuly papers were gathered into those two 
first volumes which nave already appeared. 
After which, I naturally jumped over the 
heads not only of all pamphleteers, but of 
every octavo writer in Great Britain that 
had written but one book, I am also in- 
formed by my bookseller, that fix octavos 
have at all times been looked upon as an 
equivalent to a folio; which I take notice of, 
the rather because I would not have the 
learned world surprised, if, after the pub- 
lication of half a dozen volumes, 1 t^e my 
place accordingly. When my scattered 
forces are thus rallied, and reduced into 
regular bodie*, I flatter myself that I shall 
maie'no despicable figure at the hea'd of 

Wiiether these rules, which have been 



received time out of mind in the c 
wealth of letters, were not originally esta- 
blished with an eye to our paper manufac- 
ture I shall leave to the mscusMon of 
otheis; and shall only remark farther in 
this place, that all printers and booksellers 
take the wall of one another according to 
the above-mentioned merits of the authors 
to whom they respectively belong. 

I come now to that pomt of precedency 
which is settled among the three learned 
professions by the wisdom of our laws. I 
need not here take notice of the rank which 
is allotted to every doctor in each of these 
professions, who are all of them, though 
not so high as knights, yet a degree above 
'squires; this last order of men, being the 
illiterate body of the nation, are conse 
quently thrown tc^ether in a class below 
the three learned professions. I mention 
this for the sake of several rural 'squires, 
whose reading does not rise so high as to 
The present State of England, and who art- 
often apt to usurp that precedency which, 
by the laws of tndr country, is not due to 
them. Their want oi learning, which has 
planted them in this station, may in some 
measure extenuate their misdemeanor; and 
our professors ought to pardon them when 
they offend in this particular, considering 
that they are in a state of ignorance, or, as 
we usually say, do not know their right 
hand from their left. 
There is another tribe of persons who 
."e retainers to the learned world, and who 
regulate themselves upon all occaMons by 
several laws peculiar to their body; I mean 
the players or actors of both sexes. Among 
these it Is a standing and uncontroverteu 
principle, tliat a tragedian always takes 

Elace of a comefflan; and it is very well 
nown the merry drolls who make us laugh 
are always placed ai the lower end of the 
table, and in every entert^nment give way 
'" the dignity of the buskin. It is a stage 
mm, ' Once a king, and always a king.' 
For this reason it would be thought very 
absurd in Mr, Bullock, notwithstanaing the 
height and gracefulness of his person, to 
-'' "^ the right hand of a hero, though he 
; but five foot high. The same dis- 
tinction is observed among the ladies of the 
theatre^ Queens and heroines presei-ve thefc 
rank in private conversation, while those 
--'-- are wmting-women and maids of ho- 
upon the stage keep their distance 
also behind the scenes. 
I ^dl only add that by a parity ot I'ea- 
n, all writers of tragedy look upon it as 
their due to be seated, served, or saluted, 
before comic writers; those who deal in 
tragi-comedy .usually taking their seats be- 

' 1 the authors of either side. There 

een a long dispute for precedency be- 

,1 the tragic and heroic poets. Aristotle 

would have the latter yield the /las to the 
formt?!'; but Mr. Dryden, and many others, 
would never submit to this decision. Bur 
lesque writers pay Uie same deference to 
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the henoie, as comic wr; 
brothers in the drama. 

By this short table of laws order is kept 
up, and distinction preserved, in the whole 
republic of letters. " 
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It is very usual for those who have been 

other of their lives, to enter into the frater- 
nity which they have ridiculed, and to see 
their raillery return upon their own heads. 
I scarce ever knew a woman-hater that did 
not, sooner or later, pay for it. Marriage, 
which is a blesang to another man, falls upon 
such a one as a judgment, Mr. Congveve's 
Old Bachelor is set forth to us with much 
wit and humour, as an example of this 
kind. In short, those who have mostdis-. 
tinguished themselves by railing at the sex 
in general, very often make an honourable 
amends, by chooang one of the most worth- 
less persons of it for a companion and yoke- 
fellow. Hymen takes his revenge in kind 
on those who turn his mysteries into ridi- 

My friend Will Honeycomb, who was so 
unmercifully witty upon the women, in a 
couple of letters which I lately communi- 
cated to the public, has pven the ladies 
ample satisfaction bv marrying a farmer's 
daughter; a piece of news which came to 
our club by the last post. The templar is 
very positive that he has married a dwry- 
maid: but Will, in his letter to me on this 
occasion, seta the best face upon the matter 
that he can, and gives a more tolerable 
account of his spouse. I must confess I, 
suspected something more than ordinary, 
when upon opening the letter I found that 
Will was fallen r^ from his former gayety, 
having changed. 'Dear Spec,' which waa 
his usual salute at the beginning of the 
letter, into *.My worthy Friend,' and sub- 
scribed himself in the latter end, at full 
length, William Honeycomb. In short, the 
gay, the loud, the vain Will Honeycomb, 
who had made love to even" great fortune 
that l^s appeared in town for above thirty 
vears together, and boasted of favours from 
ladies whom he had never seen, is at length 
wedded to a plain country ^rl. 

His letter pves us the picture of a con- 
verted rate. The sober character of the 
husband is dashed with the man of the town, 



FRIEND, — I question not 
Quc you, ana tne rest of my acqu^ntance, 
wonder that I, who .have lived in the smoke 
and gallantries ot the town for thirty years 
tc^tner, should all on a sudden grow fond 
of^a country life. Had not my dog of a 
steward ran away as he did, without mak- 
ing up his accounts, I had still been im- 
mersed in an and sea-coal. But since my 
late forced visit to my estate, I am so pleased 
with it, that I am resolved to live and die 
upon it. I am every day abroad among my 
acres, and can scarce forbear filling my 
letters with breezes, shades, flowers, mea- 
dows, and purling streams. The ampllcity 
of manners, which I have heard you so 
often speak of, and which appears here in 
perfection, charms me wonderfully. As 
an instance of it I must acquaint you, and 
by your means the whole cmb, that I have 
lately married one of my tenant's daugh- 
ters. She is bom of honest parents; and 
though she has no portion, she has a great 
deal of virtue. The natural sweetness and 
Innocence of her behaviour, the freshness 
of her complexion, the unaffected turn of 
her shape and person, shot me through 
and through every time I saw her, and did 
more execution upon me in grogram than 
the greatest beauty in town or. court had 
ever done in brocade. In short, she is such 
a one as promises me a good heir to my 
estate; and if by her means I cannot leave 
to my children what are felsely called the 
^fts of birth, high titles, and alliances, I 
hope to convey to them the more real and 
valuable gifts of birth — strong bodies, and 
' 'thy constitutions. As for your fine wo- 
i, Ineed not tell thee that I know them. 
I have had my share in their graces; but 
no more of that. It shall be my buaness 
hereafter to live the life of an honest man, 
id to act as becomes the master of a fa- 
ily. I question not but I shall draw upon 
e therwUery of the town, and be treated 
the tune of, The Marriage-hater Match- 
ed;'* but I am prepared for it, I have been 
as witty upon others, in my time. To tell 
thee truly, I saw such a tribe of fashionable 
young fluttering coxcombs shot up, that I 
did not think my post of an homme de ruelle 
any longer tendjle. I felt a certain stiff- 
ness in my limbs, which entirely destroyed 
the jauntiness of ^r I was once master of. 
Besides, for I may now confess my age to 
thee, I have been eight-and-fortij above 
these twelve years. Snce my retirement 
'"'■- the country will make a vacancy in the 
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dent head of a family, a good husband, .. 
careful father, (when it shall so happen,) 
;ind as your most sincere friend, 
O. 'WILLIAM HONEYCOMB. 
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^r. Od. liL Lib. 1 15. 



SiMONiDES being asked by Dionyaus the 
tyrant what God was, desired a da_y'3 time 
to consider of it before he made his reply. 
When the day was expired he deared twc 
days; and afienvards, jnstead of returning 
his answer, demanded still double the titfte 
to consider of it. This great poet and phi- 
losopher, the more he contemplated the 
nature of the Deity, found thai he waded 
but the more out of his depth; and that he 
' St himgelf in the though)^ instead of find- 



ihg 






If we consider the idea which wise meii, 
by the lisht of reason, have framed of the 
Divine Being, it amounts to this; that he 
has in hinyall the perfection of a sjriritual 
nature. And dnce we have no notion of any 
kind of spititual perfection but what we 
discover in our own souls, we join infinitude- 
to each kind of these perfections, and what 
is a faculty in a human soul becomes an at- 
tribute in God. We exist in place and time; 
the Divine Being fills the immendty of 
space with his presence, and inhabits eter- 
nity. We are possessed of a little power 
and a little knowledge: the Divine Being 
IS almighty and omniscient. In short, by 
adding infinity to anjkind of perfection we 
enjoy, and by joining all these difFerent 
kinds of perfection in one being, we form 
our idea of the great Sovereign of Nature. 

Though every one who thimcs must have 
made this observation, I shall produce Mr. 
Locke's authority to the same purpose, out 
of his Essay on Human Understanding. 
'If we examine the idea we have of the 
incomprehensible Supreme Being, we shall 
iind that we come by it the same way; and 
that the complex ideas we have both of 
God and separate spirits, are made up_ of 
the simple ideas we receive from reflection : 
V. g. having, from what we experience in 
ourscives, sot the ideas of existence and 
duration, of knowledge and power of plea- 
sure and happiness, and of^ several other 
qu^ities and powers, which it is better to 
have than to be without: when we would 
frame an idea the most suitable we can 



to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every 
one of these with our own idea of infinity: 
and so putting them together, make our 
comjilex idea of God. ' 

It is not impossible that there may be 
many kinds of spiritual perfection, besides 
those which are lodged in a human soul: 
but it is Impossible that we should have the 
ideas of any kinds of perfection, except 
those of which we have some small rays 
and short imperfect strokes in ourselves. 
It would therefore be very high presump- 
tion to determine whether the Supreme 
Being has not many more attributes than 
those which enter into our conceptions of 
This is certain, that if there be any 
kind of spiritual perfection which is not 
marked out in a human soul, it belongs in 

fulness to the divine nature. 



may have new faculties springingup in her, 
which she is not capable of exerdng during 
her present union with the body; and whe- 
ther these faculties may not correspond 
with other attributes in the divine nature, 
and open to us hereafter new matter of 
wonder and adoration, we are altogether 
ignorant. This, as I have stud before, we 
ought to acquiesce in, that the Sovereign 
Beu^, the great author of nature, has m 
him all possible perfection, as wgll in kind 
as in degree: to speak accerding to our me- 
thods of conceiving, I shall only add under 
this head, that when we have raised our 
notion of this Infinite Being as high as it ia 

EDSMble for the mind of man to go, it will 
ill infinitely short 'f what he really is. 
'There is no end of his greatftess.' The 
nost exalted creature he has made is only 
apable of adoring it, none but himself can 

Erehend it. 
e advice of the son of Sirach is very 
_UEt and sublime in this light. 'By his 
word all things consist We may Speak 
much, and yet come short: wherefore in 

'is all. How shall we be able to 

him? for he is great above all his 
The Lord is terrible and very 
great; and marvellous in his power. When 
you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as 
you can; for even yet will he far exceed. 
And when you «xalt hira, put forth all 
your strength, and be not weary; for you 
can never go far enough. Who hath seen 
him, that he might tell us? and who can 
magnify *im as he is? There are yet hid 
greater things '■han these be, for we havt 
;en but a few of his works.' 
I have here only considered the Supreme 
'ht of p - - -' -'■■--- 



n and philos< 



._ of his mercy, we must have n 

revelation, which represents him to us 

t only as infinitely great and glorious, but 

infinitely good and just in his dispensa- 

...ns towards man. But as this is the theory 

which falls under every TiS s consideration, 

though indeed it can neve' ba sAifficientlf 
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coiiSidered, 1 snail here only take 

that habitual worship and veneration which 

we ought to pay to this Almighty Being. 

W h Id ft -ef hour minds with t*e 

g m d annihilate ourselves 

b im h ntemplation of our 

wn w h and of his transcendent 

X perf tion. This would 

mpn m nd uch a constant and 

n-up d d veneration as that 

nh hi m mmending, and which 

n all y a kind ui essant prayer, and 

reasonable humiliation of the soul before 

him who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the 
little seeds of pride, vanity, and self-con- 
ceit, which are apt to shoot up in the minds 
of such whose thoughts turn more on those 
comparative advantages which they enjoy 
over some of their fellow-creatures, than 
on that infinite (^stance which is placed 
between them and the supreme model of 
all perfection. It would likewise quicken 
our deares and endeavours of uniting our- 
selves to him by all the acts of religion and 



Such an habitual homa^ to the Su- 
preme Being would, in a particular manner, 
.vanish from among us that prevailing im- 
piety of using his name on the most trivial 
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I find the following passage in an. excel- 
lent sermon, preached^ at the funeral of a 
gantleman* who was an honour to his coun- 
try, and a more diligent as well as success- 
fid inquirer into the works of nature than 
any other our nation has ever produced. 
* He had the profoundest veneration for the 
great God of heaven and earth that I have 
ever observed in any person. Theveryname 
of God was never mentioned by him with- 
out a pause and a visible stop in his dis- 
course; in which one, that knew him most 
particularly above twenty years,^has lo!d 
me that he was so exact, that he does liot 
remember to have observed him once to 
fdlinit.' 

Every one knows the veneration which 
was paid by the Jews to a name so great, 
wonderful, and holy. They would not let it 
enter even into their religious discourses. 
Wliat can we then think of those who make 
use of so tremendous a name in the ordinary 
expressions of their anger, mirth, and most 
impertinent passions? of those who admit it 
into the most familiar questions and asser- 
tions, ludicrous phrases, and wort^^ "hu- 
mour? not to mention those who 'violate it 
by solemn perjuries! It would be an affront 
to reason to bndeavour to set forth the hor- 
ror and profaneness <rf such a practice. 
The very mention of it exposes it suffi- 
ciently to those in whom the light of na- 
ture, not to say rtligion, is 'not utterly ex- 
tinguished. O. 



To cul myself, I fborpen olherB vil.— Creech. 
It is a very honest action to be studious 
to produce other men's merit; and I make 
no scruple of saying, I have as much ol 
this temper as any man in the world. It 
would not be a thing to be bragged of, but 
that is what any man may be master of, 
who will take pains enough for it. Much 
observation of the unworthiness in being 

fiuned at the excellence of another will 
ring you to a scorn of yourself for that un- 
willin^ess; and when you have got so far, 
you will find it a greater pleasure than you 
ever before knew to be zealous in promot- 
ing the fame and welfare of the praise- 
worthy. 1 do not speak this as pretending 
' a a mortified sdf-denying man, but as 
_ who had turned his ambition into a 
r\p\i channeL 1 claim to myself the merit 
ot having extorted excellent productions 
from a person of the gi-eatest abilities, who 
would not have let them appeared by any 
other means;t to have animated a few 
young gentlemen into worthy pursuits, who 
will be a glory to our age; and at all times, 
and by all possible means in mypower, un- 
dermined the interest of ignorittice, vice, 
and folly, and attempted to substitute in 
their stead, learning, piety, and good sense. 
It is from this honest heart that I find my- 
self honoured as a genUeman-usher to the 
arts and sciences.— Mr. Tickel! and Mr. 
Pope have, it seems, this idea of me. The 
former has writ me an excellent paper of 
verses, in praise, forsooth, of myself; and 
the other enclosed for my perusal an ad- 
mirable poem,± which I hope will shortly 
see the hght. In the mean time I cannot 
suppress any thought of his, but insert this 
sentiment about the dying words of Adrian, 
I will not determine in the case he men- 
tions; but have thus much to say in favour 
of hisai^ment, that many of his own works 
which Ihave seen, convince me that very 
retty and very sublime sentiments may 
e lodged in the same bosom without dimi 
nutiofl of its greatness. 

' Mr. Spectator, — I was the other day 
company with five or six men of some 
learning: where, chancing to mention the 
famous verses which the emperor Adrian 
spoke on his death-bed, they were all 
agreed that it was a piece of gayety un- 
worthy that prince in those circumstances. 
I could not but dissent from this opinion. 
Methinks it was by no means a gay but a 
very serious soliloquy to his sou! at the 
point of his departure! In which sense I 
naturally took these verses at my first read 
ing them, when I was very young, and be 

t AdJiaon. I Tlie Temple of Fioio 
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art now desertinc it, whither art thou fly. 
ing,' to what unknown region? Thou arl 
all trembling, fearful, and pensive. Now 
wh* is become of thy iormer wit and 
hujiour? Thou shall jest and be gay 

'I confess I cannot apprehend where 
lies the trifling in all this; it is the most 
natural and obvious reflection imaginable 
to a dying man: and, if we consider thi 
emperor was a heathen, that doubt con- 
cerning the future state of his soul will 
. seem so fer from being the effect of want 
of thought, that it was scarce reasonable 
he should think otherwise; 
that there is- a pldn confession included of 
hisbdief iir its immortality, . The diminu- 
tive ejathets of -oagula, blandula, and the 
rest, appear not to me as expressions of 
levity, but rather of endearment and con- 
cern; such as we find in Catullus, and the 
authors of Hendecasyllabi after him, where 
they are used to express the utmost love 
and tenderness for their mistresses. If you 
think me right in my notion of the last 
words of Adrian, be pleased to insert this 
in the Spectator; if not, suppress it. 

'lam, &c.' 

' To the aitfi/ioaed Author of the Sfiectator. 



Out roittbrda headlong fn Che filial snore; 
bilniglKoftspturerjIaapaolKeded paliw. 
And sack poUatioii UucHf h UKri* linglinf voins. 
' Tti7 BpMleas llKHighig amhock'd [he prieat Diarbeiir. 
And the nus TotBl In her bonom wear. 
To «nBcioii9 bluBbea and diminish'd pride, 
fniyelBSflbetTiiyiwhattreach^touaTovo would hide: 
VtK Mrslt thf raneps. but infus'd by stealth, 
Fleate while ttaej cute, and cheat us into healUi. 
'Thy worlcB in Chloe's !uilel gain a part. 
Anit with tals Uilor ihare the ibplme's heart % 



Jthl^'SSkfsSpi'd) 



It Ko, 73, signed Will' 

Hughes. 

iscount BolinglirDke. 



[No. 53? 
wing's! iby dBrine rti^hl 



Heaven's pridenhen'uptigGi, and depravvl hiss 



Adebt » bonowM i> , 

And ttame wlnn ihu^ with hha i> doubla Anw. 
t!o fliudi'd wllhiwnti, by Iwan^ queen bsflow' ' 
With moie than mciKal diaims .ffineaa glov'd ; 
SucB gan'toiis mrifcs Engene and Martbto' V7. 
And aa In glory so In ftiendahip vie. 



Retsiv'd by IJice, I proiSesy ray rbymes 

Mji'd with thy works, their life no bounds shall se« 
But stand proIeotEd as inB^r'd by thee. 



ilofl. in 






' To the S/iectator General. 

' Mr. John Sly humbly showeth : — 

' That upon reading the deputation g^ven 
to the s^d Mr, John Sly, all persons pass- 
ing by his observatory behaved themselves 
with the same decorum as if y u 1 n u 
yourself had been present 

' That your said offjcer is pr pan g a 
cording to your honour's secret tru 
hats for the several kinds of 1 1 tlyit 
make figures in the realms of G tB ta 
with cocks signiiicant of their p w d 

faculties. 

* That your sEud officer has taken due no- 
tice of j-our instructions and adraoniljons 
concemmg the internals of the head from 
the outward form of the same. His hats 
for men of the faculties of law and physic 
do but jast turn up, to give a little life to 
thdr sagacity; his military hats glare full 
in the, face; and he has prepareda familiar 
easy cock for all good companions between 
the above-mentioned extremes. For this 
end he has consulted the most learned of 
is acquaintance for the true form and di- 
lenaons of the lefiidum cafiul, and made 

hat fit for it. 

'Youv sniA officer does farther repre- 
sent, that the young divines about town are 
many of them got into the cock military 
and deares your instructions therein- 

' That the town has been for several days 
. ^.T well behaved, and farther your said 
officer sith not.' T. 
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' To the St-ectator. 
[R, — You have ofien given us very ex 
cellent discourses against that unnatural 
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custora of parents in forcing their children 
(0 maVf}' contrary to their inclinations. Mi 
own case, witliout fertiier preface, I wiL 
lay before you, and leave you to judge of it. 
My father and mother, both being in de- 
clining years, would fain see me, their 
eldest son, as they call it, settled. I ar 
much for that as they can be; but I n 
be settled, it aeems, not according to my 
own, but tlieir liking. Upon this account I 
am teased every day, because I have not 
yet fallen into love, in spite of nature, with 
one of a ndghbouting gentleman's daugh- 
ters; for out of their abundant generosity, 
they give me the choice of four. " Jack," 
begins my father. "Mrs. Catharine is a 
fine woman." — " Yes, sir, but she is rather 
too old." — "She will make the 

C!'eet manager, boy," Then n:., ._ __ 

playsher part. " Is not Mrs. Betty exceed- 
mgfair?" — "Yes, madam, but she '" *■ 
conversation; she has no fire, no ag . __ 
vivacity; she ntather speaks nor looks with 
spirit." — "True, son, but for those very 
reasons she will be an easy, soft, obliging, 
tractable cre&Cure." — " After all," cries an 
old aunt, (who belongs to the class of those 
who read plays with spectacles on,) " what 
think you, nephew, of proper Mrs. Doro- 
tjiy>" — "What do I think? why, I think 
she cannot be above ax foot two inches 
high." — "Well, welt, you may banter as 
long as you please, but height of stature 
is commanding and majestic." — "Come, 
come," s^s a cousin of mine in the family, 
"I will fit him; Fidelia is yet behind — 
pretty Miss Fiddy must please you." — • 
"OhJ your very humble servant, dearcoz, 
she is as much too young as her eldest sis- 
ter is too old." — " Is it so, indeed," quoth 
she, "good Mr. Pert? You that are but 
turned of twenty-two, and Miss Fiddy in 
half a year's time will be in her teens, 
and she is capable of learning any thing. 
Then she will be so observa; ' ' "' 



..„ „^^ .,....,.-.. ...... be 

. ^ ^ . s they will think for mr. in 

this matter, wherein I am more particu- 
larly concerned than any body else. If I 
name any woman in the world, one of these 
daughters has certainly the same qualities. 
You see by these few hints, Mr. Spectator, 
what a comfortable life I lead. To be still 
more open and free with you, I have been 
passionately fond of a young lady (whom 
give me leave to call Mir^ida) now for 
these three years. I have often uvged the 
matter home to my parents with all the 
submission of a son, but the impatience of 
a lover. Pray, rfr, think of three years; 
what inexpressible scenes of inquietude, 
what variety of misery must I have gone 
through in three whole yearsl Miranda's 
fortune is equal to those 1 have mentioned; 
but her I'elations are not intimates with 
mine! Ahl there's the ruh! Miranda's 
person, wit, and humour, are what the 
nicest fancy could imagine; and, though 
— e know you to be so elegant a judge of 
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beauty, yet there is none amcng all your 
various characters of fine women prefer- 
able to Miranda. In a word, she is never 
guilty of doing any thing but one amiss, (it 
.T.„ „„„ !,„ thought to do amiss by me) i- 



being as blind to my faults, 

own perfectio 

humble, obedient servant, 









your very 

DUSTERERASTUS.* 

' Mr. Spectatoh, — When you spent so 
much time as you did lately iu censuring 
the ambitious young gentlemen who ride 
in triumph through town and country on 
coach-boxes, I wish you had employed 
those moments in consideration of what 
passes sometimes within-side of those velii- 
cles. I am sure I suffered sufficiently by 
the insolence and ill-breeding of some per- 
sons who travelled lately with me in the 
stage-coach out of Essex to London. I am 
sure, when you have heard what I have to 
say, you will think there are persons under 
the character of genflemen, that are fit to 
be no where else but on the coach-box. 
Sir, I am a young woman of a sober and 
religious education, and have preserved 
that character; but on Monday was foit- 
night, it was my misfortune to come to 
London. I was no sooner clapped into the 
coach, but, to my great surprise, two per- 
the habit of gentlemen attacked me 
with such indecent discourse as I cannot 
repeat to you, so you may conclude not fit 
for me to hear. I had no relief but the 
hopes of a speedy end of my short journey. 
"' ■■ ■ ourself what a persecutioft 

.__ s be to a virtuous and chaste 

mind; and, in order to your proper hand- 
ling such a subject, fancy your wife or 
daughter, if you had any, in such circum- 
stances, and what treatment you would 
then think due to such dragoons. One of 
them was called a captain, and entertained 
with nothing but filthy stupid questions, 
_ lewd songs, all the way. Ready to burst 
with shame and indignation, I repined that 
' ' ■ allowed us as eaaly to shut, 
p eyes. But was not this a 
kind of rape? Why should there be ac- 
... _. . in ravishment any more than 
murder? Why should not every contri- 
butor to the abuse of chastity suffer death ? 
I am sure these shameless hell-hounds de- 
served it highly. Can you exert yourself 
better than on such an occasion? If you dp 
do it effectually, I will read no more of 
r papers. Has every impertinent fel- 
■ a priirilege to torment me, who pay 
my coach-hire as well as he? Sir, pray 
consider us in this respect as the weakest 
sex, who have nothing to defend ouvKelve?; 
and 1 think it is as gentleman-like to chal- 
ige a woman to fight as to talk obscenely 
her company, especially when she has 
t power to stir. Pray let me tell you a 
story which you can make fit for public 
view. I knew a gentieman who,, having a 
very good opinion of the gentlemen of 3ie 
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anji)', invited 
with jiim; and at tlie same tjme invited 
two or three friends who wtre veir severe 
against the manners and morals of gentle- 
men of that profession. It happened one 
of them brought two capttuns of his regi- 
ment newly come into the army, who at 
the first onset engaged the company with 
very lewd healths and suitable discourse. 
You may easily imagine the confusion of 
the entertidner, who iindinK some of his 



(whom i find you frequently mention) that 
being invited to dine with the then lords 
Halifax, Anglesey, and Shaftesbury, im- 
mediately after dinner, instead of conver- 
sation, the cards were called for, where 
the had or good success produced the usual 
pasMons oTgaming. Mr, Locke, retiring 
to a window, and writing, my lord Angle- 
sey desired to know what he was writing; 
"Why, my lords," answered he, "Icoul^ 
not sleep last night for the pleasure and 
improvement I expected from the conver- 
sation of the greatest men of the age." 
This so sensibly stung them, that they 
gladly compounded to throw their cards in 
Uiefire, if he would his paper, and so a con- 
versation ensued fit for such persons. This 
story pressed so hard upon the young cap- 
tains, together with the concurrence of their 
superior officers, that the young fellows left 
the company in confusion. Sir, I Icnow you 



I famous 



has a moral 
* But, MT, I am told yi 

mechanic as well as a looker-on, and 

fore humbly propose you would invent 
some padlock, with full power under your 
hand and seal, for all modest persons, 
either men or women, to clap upon the 
mouths of all such impertinent impudent 
fellows: and I wish you would publish a 

Eroclamation, that no modest person who 
as value for her countenance, and conse- 
quently would not be put out of it, presume 
to travel after such a day without one of 
them in their pockets, I fancy a smart 
Spectator upon this subject would serve for 
such a padlock; and that public notice 



;; and that part of t^e directions may 
be, when any person presumes to be guilty 
of the above-mentioned crime, the party 
aggrieved may produce it to his face, with 
a request to read it to the company. He 
must be very much hardened that could 
outface that rebuke; and his farther pu- 
nishment I leave you to prescribe. Your, 
humble servant, 
T. 'PENANCE CRUEL. 
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Mr. Spectator, — I amavoungwoman 
of nineteen, the only daughter of very 
wealthy parents, and have my whole life 
been used with a tenderness which did mc 
no great service in my education. I have 
perhaps an uncommon desire for knowledge 
of what is smtable to my sex. and quality; 
but, as far as I can remember, the whole 
dispute about me has been, whether such 
a thing was proper for the cluld lo do, or 
not? or whether such or such a food was 
the more wholesome for the young lady to 
eat? This was ill for my shape, that for my 
complexion, and the other for my eyes. I 
am not extravagant when I tell you, I do 
not know that I have trod upon the verv 
earth ever ance I was ten years old. A 
coach or chair I am obliged to for all my 
motions from one place to another ever 
since I can remember. All who had to do 
to instruct me, have ever been brmging 
stories of the notable things I have said, 
and the womanly manner of my behaving 
myself upon such and such an occasion. 
This has been my state until I came_ to- 
wards years of womanhood : and ever since 
I grew towards the age of fifteen I have 
been abused after another manner. Now, 
forsooth, I am so killing, no one can safely 
speak to me. Our house is frequented by 
men of sense, and I love to ask questions 
when I fall mto such conversation; but I 
am cut short with something or other about 
my bright eyes. There is, sir, a language 
particular for talking to women in; and 
none but those of the very first good-breed- 
ing {who are very few, and Who seldom 
come into my way) can speak to us without 
regard to our sex. Among the generality 
of those they call gentlemen, it is impossi- 
ble for me to speak upon any subject what- 
soever, without provoking somebody to say, 
"Oh! to be sure, fine Mrs. Such-a-one 
must be very particularly acquEunted with 
all that; all the world would contribute to 
her entertainment and information. " Thus, 
Mr, I am so handsome, that I murder all 
who approach me; so wise, that I w 



your consideration, and do not let us 

be thus flattered out of our senses, I have 
got a huzzy ot a maid who is most craftily 
given to this ill quality. I was at first di- 
verted with a certain absurdity the crea- 
ture was guilty of in every thing she s^d. 
She is a country girl; and in the dialect of 
the shire she was bom in,, would tell me 
that every body reckoned her lady had the 
purest red and white in the world: then 
she would tell me I was the most like one 
Sisly Dobson in their town, who made the 
miller make away with himself, and walk 
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afterwards in the corn-field where they 
used to meet. Witfl all this, this cunning 
huzzy can lay letters in my way, and put 
hiilet in my gloves, and then stand in it sh_ 
knows nothing of it. I do not know, from 
my birth to this day, that I have been e " 
treated hy any one asl(nw;ht; and if itw 
not for a few bonks, which I delight in, I 
should be at this hour a novice to all com- 
mon sense. Would it not be worth your 
while to lay down rules for hehaviour ii 
this case, and tell people, that we fair one; 
expect honest plain answers as well a) 
other people? Why must I, good ar, be- 
cause I have a- good air, a fine complexion, 
and am in the bloom of my years, be mis- 
led in all my actions; and have the notions 
of good and ill confounded in my mind, for 
no other oilence, but because L have the 
advant^^es of beauty and fortune? Indeed, 
sir, what with the silly homage which is 
paid to us by the sort of people I have 
above spolcen of, and the utter negUgence 
which others have for us, the conversation 
of us young women of condition is no other 
tlian what met expose us to ignorance and 
vanity, if not vice. All this is humbly sub- 
mitted to vour spectatorial wisdom, by sir, 
your humble servant, 

•SHARLOT WEALTHY.' 
' Will's Coffee-house. 
' Mh, Spectator, — Pray, sir, it will 
serve to fill up a paper if you put in this: 
which is only to ask, whether that copy of 
verses which is a paraphrase of Isaiah, in 
one of your speculations, is not written by 
Mr. Pope? Then you get on another line, 
by putting in, with proper distances, as at 
the end of a letter, lam, sir, your humble 

*' ABRAHAM DAPPERWIT.' 
'Mh. Dapperwit, — I am glad to get 
another line forward, by saying that excel- 
lent piece is Mr. Pope's; and so, with 
proper distances, I am, your humble ser- 
vant, THE SPECTATOR.' 
'Mr. Spectator, — I was a wealthj 
grocer in the city, and as fortunate as diJi- 
gent;but I was a single man, and you know 
tliere are women. One in particular came 
to my shop, who I wished might, but was 
afraid never would, make a grocer's wife. 
I thought, however, to take an effectual 
way of courting, and sold her at less price 
thanIbought,thatInjightbuv at less price 
than I sold. She, you may oe sure, often 
came and helped me to many customers at 
the same rate, fancying I was obliged to 
her. You must needs think this was a good 
living trade, and my riches must be vastiy 
improved. In fine, I was nigh being de- 
clared bankrupt, when ,1 declared myself 
her lover, and she, herself married. I was 
1 a condition to support myself, and 



•Mr. Spectatoh, — I am in the contM- 
tion of the idol you was once pleased tc 
njention, and baf-keeper of a coffee-house. 
I believe it is needless to tell you the oppor- 
tunities I must give, and the importunities 
I suffer. But there is one gentleman who 
besieges me as close as the French did 
Bouchain, His gravity makes him work 
cautious, and his r^ular approaches denote 
a good «igineer. You neednot doubt of his 
oratory, as he is a lawyer; and especially 
since he has had so little use of it at West- 
minster, he may spare the more for me. 

' What then can weak women do? I am 
wiDing to surrender, but he would have it 
at discretion, and I with discretion. In the 
mean time, whilst we parley, our several 
interests are neglected. As his siege grows 
stronger, my tea grows weaker; and while 
he pleads at my bar, none come to him for 
counsel but in forma fiaufleria. Dear Mr. 
Spectatpr, adrise him not to insist upon 
hard articles, nor by his irregular desires 
contradict the well meaning lines of his 
countenance. If we were agreed, we might 
settle to something, as soon as we could 
determine where we should get most by 
the law — at the coffee-house, or at West- 
" ister. Your humble servant, 

'LUCINDA PARLEY.' 
A Minute from Mr. John Sly. 
The world is pretty regular for about 
forty rod east and ten west of the observa- 
tory of the s^d Mr. Sly; but he is credibly 
informed, that when they are got beyond 
the pass into the Strand, or those who move 
city-ward are got within Temple-bar, they 
are just as they were before. It is therefore 
humbly proposed, that moving centries 
maybe appouited all the busy hours of the 
day between the Exchange and Westmin- 
'er, and report what passes to your ho- 
lar, or your subordinate officers, from 
me to time.* 
Ordered, 
That Mr. Sly name the said officers, pro- 
vided he will answer for their principles 
and morals. T, 






hopes of growing rich b 

reREMY COMFIT.' 
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My four hundred and seventy-first spe- 
culation turned upon the subject of hope in 
general. I design this paper as a specula- 
tion upon that v^n and foolish hope which 
i misemployed on temporal objects, and 
iroduces many sorrows and calamities in 
luman life. 
It is a precept several times inculcated 
by Horace, that we should not entertain a. 
hope of any thing in life, which lies at a 
great distance from us. The shortness and 
uncertainty of our time here makes such a 
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kind of hope unreasonable and absuiiJ. The 
grave lies unseen between us and the ob- 
ject which we reach after. Where one 
man lives to enjoy the good he has in view, 
ten thousand are cut off ili the pursuit of it. 

It happens likewise unluckQ)', tlmt one 
hope no sooner dies in us but another rises 
up in its stead. We are apt to fency that 
we shall be happy and satisfied if we pos- 
sess ourselves of such and such particular 
enjoyments; but either bj" reason of their 
emptiness, or the natural mguietude of the 
mind, we have no sooner gained one point, 
but we extend our hopes to another. We 
still find new inviting scenes.and landscapes 
lying beWnd those which at a distance ter- 
minated our view. 

The natural consequences of such reflec- 
tions are these, that we should take care 
not to let our hopes run out into too great a 
length; that we should sutBciently weigh 
the objects of our hope, whether they be 
such as we may reasonably expect from 
them what we propose in their fruition, 
and whether they are such as we are pretty 
sure of attaining, in case our life extend 
itself so far. If we hope for things which 
are at too great a distance from us, it is 
possible that we may be intercepted by 
death in our progress towards them. If we 
hope for things which we have not tho- 
roughly conadered the value of, our disap- 
pcontment will be greater than our pleasure 
m the fruition of them. If we hope for 
what we are not likely to possess, we act 
and think in vain, and make life a greater 
dream and shadow than it really is. 

Many of the miseries and mistbrtunes of 
life proceed from our want of consideration, 
in one or all of these particulars. They are 
the rocks on which the sanguine tribe of 
lovers daily split, and on which the bank- 
rupt, the politician, the alchymist, and pro- 
jector, are cast away in every age. Men of 
warm imaginations and towering thoughts 
are apt to overlook the goods of fortune 
which are near them, for something that 
glitters in the sight at a distance; to neglect 
solid and substantial happiness for what is 
showy and superficial; and to contemn that 
good which lies within their reach, for that 
which they are not capable of attaining. 
Hope calculates its schemes for a long and 
durable life; presses forward to imaginary 
pointsofbliss; grasps at impossibilities; and 
consequently very often ensnares men into 
begrary, ruin, Snd dishonour. 

What I have Kere said may serve as a 
moral to an Arabian fable, which I find 
translated into French by Monsiem' Gal- 
land. The fable has in it such a wild but 
natural simplicity, that I question not but 
my reader will be as much pleased with it 
as I have been, and that he will consider 
himself, if he reflects on the several amuse- 
ments of hope which have sometimes passed 
m his mind, as a near relation to the Per- 
^anglassman. 

Alnaschar, says the fable, was a very idle 



fellow, that would never set his hand to 
any buaness during his father's life. When 
his father died, he left him to the value of 
a hundred drachmas in Persian money, 
Alnaschar, in order to make the best of it, 
laid it out in glasses, botUes, and the finest 
earthenware. These he piled up in a large 
ope^ basket, and, having made choice oTa 
very little shop, placed the basket at his 
feet : and leanM. his back upon the wall, in 
expectation of customers. As he sat in this 

iiosture, with his eyes upon the basket, he 
ell into a most amusing train of thought, 
and was overheard by one of his neigh- 
bours, as he talked to himself in the fol- 
lowing manner: 'This basket,' says he, 
'cost me at the wholesale merchant's a 
hundred drachmas, which is all I have in 
the world, I shall quickly make two hun- 
dred «f it, by selling it in ret^l. These two 
hundred drachmas will in a very little while 
rise to four hundred, which of course will 
amount in time to four thousand. Four 
thousand drachmas cannot fdl of making 
eight thousand. As soon as by these means 
I am master often thousand, I will lay aside 
my trade of a glassman, and turn jeweller. 
I shall then deal in diamonds, penrls, and 
all sorts of rich stones. When I have got 
together as much- wealth as I well can de- 
sire, I will make a purchase of the finest 
house I can find, with lands, slaves, eu- 
nuchs, and horses, I shall then begin to 
enjoy myself and make a noise in the world. 
I will not however stop there, but still con- 
tinue my traffic, until! have got together 
a hundred thousand drachmas. When I 
have thusmademyselfmaster of a hundreo 
thousand drachmas I shall naturajly set 
myself on the foot of a prince, and will 
demand the grand vizier's daughter in mar- 
riage, after having represented to that 
minister the information which I have re- 
ceived of the beauty, wit, discretion, and 
other high qualities which his daughter 
possesses. I will let him know at the same 
time, that it is my intention to make him a 
present of a thousand pieces of gold on our 
marriage night As soon as I have married 
the grand vizier's daughter, I will buy her 
ten black eunuchs, the youngest and the 
best that can be got for money. I must af- 
terwards make my father-in-law a visit, 
with a great train and equipage; And when 
I am placed at his right hand, which he 
will do of course, if it be only to honour his 
daughter, I will give him the thousand 
pieces of gold which I promised him; an^ 
afterwards to his great surprise^ will pre- 
sent him with another purse of the same 
value, with some short speech: as, "Sir, 
you see I am a man of my word: 1 always 
give more than I promise," 

' When I have brought the princess to 
my house, I shall take particular care to 
breed her in a due respect for me before I 
give the reins to love and dalliance. To 
this end I shall confine her to her own 
apartment, make her a short visit, and talk 
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but little to her. Her women will repre- 
sent to me that she is inconsolable by reasoi 
of my unkindness, and beg^ me with tears 
to caress her, and let her sit down by me, 
but I shall still remEun inexorable, ;wd will 
turn m)" back upon her all the first night. 
Her mother wilt then come and bring hei 
daughter to me, as I am seated upon my 
sofa. The daughter, with tears in her eyi 
will fling herself at my feet, and beg of n. _ 
to receive her into my favour. Then will 
I, to imprint in her a thorough veneration 
for my person, draw up my legs and spurn 
her from me with my foot, in such a man- 
ner that she shall fall down several paces 
from the sofa.' 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up 
this chimerical viaon, and could not forbear 
acting with his foot what he had in his 
thoughts: so that unluckily striking his 
basket of brittle ware, which was the foun- 
dation of all his grandeur, he kicked his 
glasses to a great distance from him into 
the street, and broke them into ten thou- 
sand pieces, 0. 
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Telffl Phryglffl, ncque enlm Phtygee 1 

01 leas than women iotbe Ehapea of men I 

As I was the other day standing in my 
oookseller's shop, a pretty young thing, 
about eighteen years <a age, stepped out of 
her coach, and, brushing Dy me, Beckoned 
the man of the shop to the farther end of 
his cointev, where she whispered some- 
thing to him, with an attentive look, and at 
the same time presented him with a letter: 
after which, pressing the end of her fan 
upon his hand, she delivered the remmning 
part of her message, and withdrew, I ob- 
served, in the midst of her cQscourse, that 
she flushed and cast an eye upon me over 
her shoulder, having been informed by my 
bookseDer that I was the man with the 
short face whom she had so often read of 



n my face, and drop- 
peil me a courtesy. She scarce gave me 
lime to return her salute, before she quitted 
the shop with an easy scuttle, and stepped 
again into her coach, ' giving the footmen 
directions to drive where they were bid. 
Upon her departure, my bookseller gave 
me a letter superscribed, ' To the ingenious 
Spectator,' which the young lady had de- 
sired him to deliver into my own hands, 
and to tell me, that the speedy publication 
of it would not only oblige herself but a 
whole tea-table of my friends. I opened it 
therefore with a resolution to publish it, 
whatever it should cont£un, and am sure 
if any of my male readers will be so se- 
verely critical as not to like it, they would 



•London, Nov. 1712. 
' Mr. Spectator, — You are always 
ready to receive any useful hint or propo- 
sal, and such, I believe, you will think one 
that may put yon in a way to employ the 
most idle part of the kingdom ; I mean that 
part of mankind who are known by the 
of the women's men, or beaux, 8cc. 
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Mr. Spectator, you are sensible tliese pr 
gentlemen are not made for anv manly ■ 
ployments, and for want of business are 
often as much in the vapours as the ladies. 
Now what I propose is this, that since 
knotting is a^^n in fashion, which has been 
found a very pretty amusement, that you 
will recommeSd it to these gentlemen as 
something that may make them useful to 
the ladies they admire. And since it is not 
inconsistent with any game, or other diver- 
n, for it may be done in the play-house, 
... their coaches, at the tea-table, and in 
short, in all places where they come for 

the sake of the ladies, (except at church; 

be pleased to forbid it there to prevent 

mistakes,) it will be eaaly complied with. 

It is besides an employment that allows, ar 

readily 

come into it; it shows a white hand and a 

diamond ring to ^reat advantage; it leaves 

the eyes at mil liberty to be employed as 

before, as also the thoughts and the tongue. 

In short, it seems in every respect so pro- 

ler, that it is needless to ui^e it farther, 

.ly speaking of the satisfaction these male 

knotters will find, when they see their work 

mixed up in a fringe, and worn by the iar 

lady for whom and with whom it was done, 

Truly, Mr, Spectator, I cannot but be 

pleased I have hit upon something that 

these genUemen are capable of; for it is sad 

considerable a part of the kingdom (I 

;an for numbers,) shoald be of no man- 

r (rfuse. I shall not trouble you farther 

this time, but only to say, that I am 

always your reader, and general^ your 

admirer. C. B. 

P. S. The sooner these fine gentiemen 

. set to work the better; there being at 

this time several fine fringes, that stay only 

for more hands.' 

I shall in the next place present my 
reader with the description of a set of men 
who are common enougli in the world, 
though I do not remember that I have yet 
taken notice of them, as they are drawn in 
the following letter. 

Mp.. Spectator, — Since you have late- 
ly, to so good purpose, enlarged upon con- 
jugal love, it IS to be hoped you will dis- 
courage every practice that rather proceeds 
from a regard to interest than to happiness. 
Now you cannot but observe, that most of 
our fine young, ladies readily fall in with 
the (Erection of the graver sort, to retain 
■ their service, by some small encourage- 
ment, as great a number as they can o( 
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supernumerary and in^gnificant fellows, 
wnich tliey use like whiffiera, and com- 
monly caU " siioeing-homs/" — These are 
never designed to know the length of the 
foot, but only, when a good offer ciftnes, tr 
whet and spur him up to the point, Nay, 
it is the opinion of that grave lady, madam 
Matchwell, that it is absolutely convenient 
for every prudent family to have several of 
these implements about the house to cla] 
on as occasion serves; and that every sparj 
ought to produce a certificate of his being 
a shoeing-hom before he be admitted — 
shoe. A certain lady whom I could na 
if it was necessary, has at present n 
shoeing-homs of all sizes, countries, and 
colours in her service, than ever sh " ' 

new shoes in her life. I have known 

man make use of a shodng-hom for several 
years, and finding him unsuccessM in that 
function, convert nim at length into a shoe. 
I am mistaken if your friend, Mr, William 
Honeycomb, was not a Cast shoeing-hom 
before his late marriage. As for myself, I 
must frankly declare to you, that 1 have 
been an errant shoeing-hom for above these 
twenty years. I served my first mistress ir 
that capacity above five of the number, be- 
fore she was shod. I confess, though she had 
many who made thdr application to her, I 
always thought myself the best shoe in her 
shop; and it was not until a month before 
her marriage that I discovered what I was. 
This had like to have broke my heart, 
and raised such suspicions in me, that I told 
the next I made love to, upon rectaving 
some unkind usage from her, that I began 
to look upon myself as no more than her 
shoeing-hom. Upon which, my dear, who 
was a coquette in her nature, told me I was 
hypochondriacal, and I might as well look 
upon myself to be an egg, or a pipkin. But 
m a vtry short time after she gave me to 
know that I was not mistaken in myself. It 
would be tedious to you to recount the life 
of an unfortunate shodng-hom, or I might 
eirtertain you with a venf long and melan- 
choly relation of my_ sufferings. Upon the 
whole, I think, sir, it would very well be- 
come a man in your post, to determine in 
what cases a woman may be allowed with 
honour to make use of a shoeing-hom, as 
also to declare whether a m^d on this side 
five-and-twenty, or a widow, who has not 
been three years in that state, may be 
granted such a privilege, with other diffi- 
culties which will naturally occur to you 
upon that subject. I am, sir, with the most 
profound veneration, yours, &c' O. 
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' To the SfieclMor. 

' Sir, — It has been usual to remind per- 

lons of rank, on great occasions in life, of 

their race and quality, and to what ex- 



pectations thej were bom: that by eon- 
Mdering what is worthy of them, they may 
be withdrawn from mean pursuits, and en- 
couraged to laudable undertakings. This 
is turmng nobility into aprinciple of virtue, 
and making it productive of merit, as it is 
understood to have been originally a re ward 
of it. 

' It is for the like reason, I imagine, that 
you have in some of your speculations as- 
serted to your readers the dignity of human 
nature. But you cannot be msensible tiiat 
this is a controverted doctrine; there are 
authors who condder human nature in a 
very different view, and books of maxims 
have been written to show the falsity of aU 
human virtues,* The reflections which are 
made on this subject usually take some 
tincture fi-om the tempers and characters 
of those that make them. Politicians can 
resolve the most shining actions among men 
into artifice and design; others, who are 
soured by discontent, repulses, or ill-usage, 
ire apt to mistake their spleen for philoso- 
)hy; men of profligate fives, and such as 
_ina themselves incapable of rising to any 
distinction among their fellow-creature^ 
for pulling down all appearances of 
it which seem to upbraid them; and 
satirists describe nothbg but deformity. 
From all these hands we have such draughts 
of mankind, as are represented in those 
burlesque pictures which the Italians call 
caricaturas; where the art consists in pre- 
serving, amidst cUstorted proportions and 
aggravated features, some likeness of the 
person, but in such a manner as to transform 
" beauty into the most 



jiy disingenuous to level the best 

of mankind with the worst, and for the 

faults of particulars to degrade the whole 

species. Such methods tend not only to 

;move a man's good ojrinion of others, but 

destroy that reverence for himself, which 

a great guard of innocence, and a spring 

of virtue. 

indeed, that there are surpris- 
of beauty and deformity, of 
wisdom and folly, virtue and vice, in the 
human make: such a i^sparity is found 
among numbers of the same kind; and 
every individual in some instances, or at 
some times, is so unequal to himself, that 
to be the most wavering and 
being in the whole creation. 
So that the question in morality concerning 
the dignity of our nature may at first aghl 
appear like some difficult questions in natu- 
ral philosophy, in which the arguments on 
both sides seem to be of equal strength. 
, as I began with considering this point 
t relates to action, I shall here borrow 
. admirable reflection from mon^eut 
Paschal, which I think sets it in its propei 
light. 
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"It is of dangerous consequence," sa 
he, " to represent to man how near he is 
the level of beasts, without showinghim .._ 
the same time his greatness. It is likewise 
dangerous to let him see his greatness with- 
out his meanness. It is more dangerous yet 
to leave hfln ignorant of either; but very- 
beneficial that he should be made sensible 
of both. " Whatever imperfections we may 
have in our nature, it is the business of re- 
ligion and virtue to rectify them, as far as 
is consistent with our present state. In the 
mean time it is no small encouragement to 
generous minds to consider, that we shall 
put them all off with our mortality. That 
sublime manner of salutation with which 
the Jews approach their kings. 



> the lowest and most 
1 mortal among us, under all the 
infirmities and distresses with which we 
see him surrounded. And whoever believes 
in the immortality of the soul, will not need 
a better argument for the dignity of his 
nature, nor a stronger incitement to act" 
' suitable to it. 

' I am naturally led by this reflection 
subject I have already touched upon 
former letter, and cannot without pleas 
call to mind the thought of Cicero to 
purpose, in the dose M his book concerning 
old age. Every one who is acqudnted with 
his writings Will remember that the elder 
Cato is introduced iu that discourse as th< 
speaker, and Scipio and Lelius as his audi- 
tors. This venerable person is represented 
looking forward as it were from the verge 
of extreme old age into a future state, and 
rising into a contemplation on the unperish- 
able part of his nature, and its existence 
after death. I shall collect part i " 
course. And as you have formerly offered 
some arguments for the soul's immortality, 
agreeaHe both to reason and the Christian 
doctrine, I believe your readers will not be 
displeased to see how the same great truth 
shines in the pomp of Roman eloquence, 

" This (says Cato) is my firm persuasion, 
that since the human soul exerts itself witli 
so great activity; since it has such a re- 
membrance of the past, such a concern for 
the future; since it is enriched with so many 
arts, sciences, and discoveries; it is impos- 
sible but the being which contains all these 

' The elder Cyrus, just before his death, 
is represented by Xenophon speaking after 
this manner: " Think not, my itearest chil- 
dren, that when I depart from you I shall 
be no more: but remember, that my soul, 
even while I lived amcog you, was inviable 
to you: yet by my actions you were sensible 
it existed in this Dody. Believe it therefore 
existing still, though it be still unseen. How 
qmckly would the honours of illustrious 
men perish afler death, if their souls per- 
formed nothing to preserve their fame! 
t'w my own part, I never could think that 



the soul while in a mortal body lives, bu 
when departed out of it dies: or that its 
consdousness is lost when it is dischareed 
out of an unconscious habitation. But when 
it is freed from aU corporeal alliance, then 
it truly exists. Farther, since the human 
frame is broken by death, tell us what be 
comes of its parts? It is visible whether the 
materials of^ other bdngs are translated; 
namely, to the source from whence they 
had their birth. The soul alone, neither 
present nor departed, is the object of our 

'Thus Cyrus. But to proceed: — "No 
: shall persuade me, Scipio, that your 
worthy father or your grandfathers Paulus 
and Africanus, or Africanus his father or 
uncle, or many other excellent men whom 
I need not name, performed so many ac- 
i be remembered by posterity, with- 
iing senable that futurity was their 
And, if I may be allowed an old 
man's privilege so to speak of myself, do 
you think I would have endured the fatigue 
of so many wearisome days and nights, both 
at home and abroad, if I iaia^ned that the 
same boundary which is set to my life must 
terminate my glory? Were it not more de 
sirable to have worn out my days in ease 
and tranquillitv, free from labour and with- 
out emulation? But, I know .not bow, my 
soul baa always raised itself, and looked 
forward on futurity, in this view and ex 

Eectation, that when it shall depart out of 
fe it shall then live for ever; and if this 
were not true, that the mind is immortal, 
the soul of the most worthy would not, 
above all others, have the strongest im- 
pulse to glory. 

"What besides this is the cause that the 
;st men die with the greatest equanimity, 
the i^orant with the greatest concern? 
nr,of .t nnt regm that those minds which 
extenrive views foresee thev 
^ .0 a happier condition, which 
those of a narrow Mght do not perceive? I, 
for ray part, am transported with the hope 
of seeingyour ancestors: whomlhave ho- 
noured and loved; and am earnestiy desirous 
of meeting not only those excellent persons 
whom I have known, butthose tooof .whom 
I have heard and read, and of whom I my 
sdf have written; nor would I be detained 
from so pleasing a journey. O happy day, 
when I shall escape from this crowd, tlus 
heap of pollution, and be admitted to that 
divine assembly of exalted spirits! when I 
shall go not only to those great persons I 
have named, but to my Cato, my son, than 
whom a better man was never bom, and 
whose funeral rites I myself performed, 
whereas he ought rather to have -attended 
mine. Yet has not his soul deserted me, 
but, seeming to cast back a look on me, is 
gone before td those habitations to which it 
was sensible I should follow him. And 
though I might appear to have borne my 
loss with courage, I was not unafiected with 
it; but I comforted myself in the a: 
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To lauocb beyond all buaDds. 

Surprise is so mucli the iife of stbries, 
that every one aims al it who endeavours to 
please by telling them. Smooth delivery, 
an elegant choice of words, and a sweet ar- 
I'angement, are all beautifying graees, but 
not the particulars in this point of conversa- 
tion which dther long command the atten- 
tion, or strike with the violence of a sudden 
pasaon, or occasion the burst of laughter 
which accompanies humour. I have some- 
times fanciea that lie mind is in this case 
like a traveller who sees a fine seat in haste; 
he acknowledges the delightfulneas of a 
walk set with regularity, but would be tm- 
easy if he were obliged to .pace it over, 
when the first view had let him into all its 
beauties from one end to the other. 

However, a knowledge of the success 
which stories will have when they are at- 
tended with a turn of surprise, as it has 
happily made the characters of some, so 
has it also been the ruin of the characters 
of others. There is a set of men who out- 
rage truth, instead of affecting us with a 
manner in telling it ; who overleap the line 
of probability that they may be seen to move 
out of the common road; and endeavour 
only to make their hearers stare by impos- 
ing upon them with a kmd of nonsense 
against the philosophy of nature, or such a 
heap of wonders told upon their own know- 
ledge, as it is not likely one man should 
have ever met with. 

I have been led to this observation by a 
company into which I fell accidentaUy. 
The subject of antipathies was a proper 
field wherein such false surprisers might 
expatiate, and there were those present 
who appeared very fond to show it in its 
full extent of traditional history. Some of 
them, in a learned manner, offered to our 
consideration the miraculous powers which 
the efBuviujns of cheese have over bodies 
whose pores are disposed to receive them 
in a noxious manner ; others gave an ac- 
count of such who could indeed bear the 
sight of cheese, but not the taste ! for which 
they brought a reason from the milk of 
their nurses. Others again discoursed, 
without endcavouting at reasons, concern- 
ing an unconquerable aversion which some 
stomachs have against a joint of meat when 
it is whole, and the eager inclination they 
have for it when, by its being cut up, the 
. shape which had affected them is altered. 
From hence they passed to eels,then to pars. 
nips, and so from one aversion to another. 



until we had worked up ourselves to such 
a pitch of complaisance, that when the 
dinner was to come in we Inquired the 
nameof every. dish, and hoped it would be 
no offence to any in company, before it was 
admitted. When we had sat down, this 
civility among us turned the diSrourse from 
eatablestoother sorts of averaons; and the 
eternal cat, which plagues every conversa- 
tion of this nature, began then to engross 
the subject. One had sweated at the sight 
of it, another had smelled it out as it lay 
concealed in a very distant cupboard; and 
he who crowned the whole set of these 
jries, reckoned up the number of times 
which it had occasioned him to swoon 
away. 'Atlast,' says he, 'that you may 
- 11 be satisfied of my invincible aversion to 
cat, I shall give an unanswerable instance. 
As I was going through a street cf London, 
where I never had been until then, I felt a 
general damp and faintness all over me, 
which I could not tell how to account for, 
until I chanced to cast my eyes upwards, 
and ibund that I was pasang under a 
agn-post on which the picture M a cat was 

The extravagance of this turn in the way 
of surprise, gave a stop to the talk we had 
been carrying on. Some were silent be- 
cause they doubted, and others because 
they were conquered in thdr own way ; so 
that the gentleman had an opportunity to 
press the belief of it upon us, and let us see 
that he was rather expo^ng himself than 
ridiculing others. 

I must freely own that I did not all this 
while disbelieve every thing that was said; 
but yet I thought some in the company had 
been endeavourin|; who should pitch the 
bar farthest; that it had for some time been 
a measuring cast, and at last my friend of 
the cat and sign-post had thrown beyond 
them all. 

I then considered the manner in which 
this story had been received, and the possi- 
bility that it might have passed for a jest 
upon others, if he had not laboured against 
himseff. From hence, thought 1, there 
are two ways which the well-bred world 
generally takes to correct such a practice, 
when they do not think lit to contradict it 
flatly. 

.le first of these is a general alence, 
which I would not advise any one to inter- 
in his own behalf. It is often the effect 
of prudence in avoiding a quarrel, when 
they see another drive so fast that there is 
no stopping him without being run ag^nst; 
and but very seldom the effect of weakness 
in believing suddenly. The generahty of 
mankind are not so gressly ignorant, as 
overfiearing spirits would persuade 
themselves; and if the authority of a cha- 
' T or a caution ag^nst danger make us 
suppress our opinions, yet neither of these 
are of force enough to suppress our thoughts 
of them. If a man who has endeavoured 

amuse his company with improbabilitie 
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could but look into th«r minds, he would 



upon them, and that he is less esteemed by 
them for hia attempt in doing so. His en- 
deavour to glory at their expense becomes 
a ground of <juarrel, and the scorn and 
indifference with which they entert^n it 
begins the immediate punishment: and in- 
deed (if we should even go no farther) 
silence, or a negligent indifference, has a 
deeper way of wounding than opposition, 
because opposition proceeds from an anger 
that has a sort of generous sentiment Tor 
the adversary mingling along with it, while 
it shows that there is some esteem in your 
mind for him : in short, that you think him 
worth while to contest with. But silence, 
or a negligent indifference, proceeds from 
anger, mixed with a scorn that shows 
another he is thought by you too contempt- 
ible to be regarded. 

The other method which the world has 
taken for correcting this practice of false 
surprise, is to overshoot such talkers in 
their own bow, orto raise the story with 
farther degrees of impossibility, and set up 
for a voucher to them in such a manner 
as must let them see they stand detected. 
Thus I have heard a discourse was once 
managed upon the effects of fear. One of 
the company had given an account how it 
had turned his friend's hdr gray in a night, 
while the terrors of a shipwreck encom- 

Sassed him. Another, taking the hint 
om hence, began, upon his own know- 
ledge, to enlarge his instances of the like 
nature to such a number, that it was not 
probable he could ever have met with 
them: and as he still grounded these upon 
different causes for the sake of variety, it 
might seem at last, from his share of the 
conversation, almost impossible that any 
one who can feel the passion of fear, should 
all his life escape so common an effect of ' ' 



others entertain concerning you. In short, 
you are against yourself; the laugh of the 
company ^uns ag^nst you; the censuring 
world is obliged to you for that triumph 
which you have allowed them at your oWn 
expense; and truth, which you have in- 
jured, has a near way of being revenged on 
you, when by ^e bare repetition of your 
story you become a frequent diversion for 
the public. 

'Mr, SpectaTjOH, — The other day, 
walking in Pancras church-yard, I thought 
of your paper wherein you mention epi- 
taphs, and am of opinion this has a thought 
in it worth being communicated to your 
readers. 
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negligent, or desirous 
but one rebuked the rest with an appear- 
ance of severity, and with the known old 
story in his head, assured theip he did not 
scruple to believe that the fear of any thing 
can make a man's hwr gray, ance he knew 
one whose periwig had suffered so by it. 
Thus he stopped the talk, and made them 
easy. Thus is the same method taken to 
bring us to shame, which we fondly take 
to increase our character. It is indeed a 
kind of mimickry, by which another puts 
on our air of conversation to show us to 
ourselves. He seems to look ridiculous 
Defove you, that you may remember how 
near a resemblance you bear to him; or 
that you may know that he will not lie 
under the imputation of believing you. 
Then it is that you are struck dumb im- 
mediately with a conscientious shame for 
what you have been saying. Then it is 
that you are inwardly grievea at the senti- 
ments which you cannot but perceive 
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Be ihey beieroclitfi 

Mr. Spectatoh,— 



, where I find I have c 
pretty fellows come already to vis 
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dying with hopes, others with fears, 

though they never saw me. Now, what I 
would beg of you would be to know whether 
I may venture to use these pert fellows 
with the same freedom as I did my country 
acqumntance. I desire your leave to use 
them as to me shall seem meet, without 
imputation of a jilt; for ance I make decla- 
ration that not one of them shall have me, 
I thiTik I ought to be allowed the liberty 
of insulting those who have the vanity to 
believe it is in their power to make me 
break that resolution. There are schools 
for learning to use foils, frequented by those 
who never design to fight; and this useless 
way of aiming at the heart, without design 
to wound it on either side, is the play with 
which I am resolved to divert myseit. The 
who pretends to win, I shall use him 
Dne who comes into a fencing-school 
to pick a quarreL I hope upon this founda- 
tion you will give me the free use of the 
natural and artificial force of my eyes, 
looks, and gestures. As for verbal pro- 
mises, I will make none, but shall have no 
mercy on the conceited interpreters of 
glances and motions. I am particularly 
skilled in the downcast eye, and the reco- 
very into a sudden full aspect and away 
again, as you may have seen sometimes 
practised by us country beauties beyond 
all that you have observed in courts and 
cities. Add to this, sir, that I have a ruddy 
heedless look, which covers artifice the 
best of any thing. Thoi^h I can dance 
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very well, I affect a tottering untaught way 
of walking, by which I appear an easy 
prey; and never exert my instructed 
chaims, untill findlhave engaged a pur- 
suer. Be pleased, sir, to print this letter, 
which -will certainly begin the chase of a 
rich widow. The many foldings, escapes, 
returns, and doubling, which I make, I 
shall from time to time communicate to 
you, for the better instruction of all females, 
who set up, like me, for reducing the pre- 
sent exorbitant power and bsolence of 
man. I am, ar, your ftuthftil corres- 
pondent, RELICTA LOVELY.' 

'Dear Mr. Spectator, —I depend 
upon your professed respect for virtuous 
love for your immediately answering the 
design of this letter : which is no other 
than to lay before the world the severity of 
certain parents, who deare to suspend the 
marriage of a discreet young woman of eigh- 
teen, three years longer, for no other reasoi 
but that of' her being too young to enter 
into that state. As to the consideration of 
riches, my cii 
cannot be suspected 
to her on such low 
ambition. If ever 
beauty, united their utmost charms, they 
have in her. I wish you would expatiate 
a littie on this subject, and admonish her 
parents that it may be from the very im- 
perfection of human nature itself, and not 
any. personal frsulty of her or me, tiiat our 
inchnations baffled at present may alter; 
and while we are argiung with ourselves to 
put oiF ths enjoyment of our present pas- 
^ons, our affections may change thdv ob- 
jects in the operation. It is a very delicate 
subject to talk upon; but if it were but 

• '- ■ ' ' - ■ ' -'t would give the 

reflection that 

iSB. There is a 

.Visayit without 

I love with 



hinted, I am in hopes it 
parties concerned son; 
might expedite our happmess. 
possibility, and I hope T maysa; 
imputation of immodesty to her 
the highest honour; I say there 
bilitythisdelay may be as painful 



; i^ it be a 



mSSri 






t be 



;, by reason of the severe rules the 
are under, in being denied even the relief 
of complaint If you oblige me in this, and 
I succeed, I promise you a place at my wed- 
ding, and a treatment suitable to your 
Bpectatorial dignity. Your most humble 
s^ant, EUSTACE,' 

• Sir, — I yesterday heard ayoung gentle- 
man, that looked as if he had come just to 
the gown and a scarf, upon evil speaking; 
which subject you know archbishop Til- 
lotson has so nobly handled in a sermon in 
his folio. As soon as ever he had named his 
text, and had opened a little the drift of 
his discourse, I was in great hopes he had 
been one of Sir Roger's chapWns. I have 
conceived so great an idea of the charming 
discourse above, that I should have thought 
one part of my saWbath very well spent in 
heanng a repetition of it But, alas! Mr. 



Spectator, this reverend divine gave us his 
grace's sermon, and yet I do not know 
how; even I that am sure have read it at 
least twenty times, could not tell what to 
make of it, and was at a loss sometimes to 
guess what the man Mmed at. He was so 
just, indeed, as to give us ail the heads and 
the subdivisions of the sermon, and farther 
I think there was not one beautiful thought 
in it but what we had. But then, sir, this 
gentleman made so many pretty additions; 
and he could never pve us a paragraph of 
the sermon but he introduced it with some- 
thing which methought looked more like a 
design to show his own ingenuity than to 
instruct the people. In short, he added 
and curtailed in such a manner, that he 
vexed me; insomuch that I could not for- 
bear thinking (what I confess I ought not 
to have thought in so holy a place,) that 
this young spark was as justly blameable 
as Bullock or Penkethman, when they 
mend a noble play of Shakspeare or Jon- 
son, Pray, sir, take this into your considera- 
tion; and, if we must be entertained with 
the works of any of those great men, desire 
these gentlemen to give them us as they 
find them, that so when we read them to 
our families at home they may the better 
remember they have heard tliem at 
church. Sir, your humble servant.' 
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•Mr. Spectator, — There is no part ot 
your writings which I have in more esteem 
than your criticism upon Milton. It is an 
honourable and candid endeavour to set the 
works of our noble writers hi the ^aceful 
Kght which they deserve. You will loge 
much of my kind inclination towards you. 



for that charming author so far a 
print the loose hints Inow give you on that 
subject. 

'Spenser's general plan is the represen- 
tation of six virtues — holiness, temperance, 
chastity, friendship, justice, and courtesy — 
in six legends by Ax persons. The six 

fiersonages are supposed, under proper al- 
egories suitable to their respective charac- 
ters, to do all that is necessary for the 
full manifestation of the respective virtues 
which they are to exert 

'These, one might undertake to show 
under the several heads, are admirably 



^^h the whole steps of the Chris- 
tian life; Guyon does all that temperance 
— possibly require; Britomartis(awoman) 
arves the true rules of unaffected chas- 
tity; Arthegal is in every respect of life 
strictly and wisely just; Calidore is rightly 
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• In short, in FMrly-Iand, where kiiights- 
eiTant have a full scope to range, and to do 
even what Ariostos or Orlandos could not 
do in the *orld without breaking into cre- 
dibility, Spenser's knights have, under 
those six heads, given a full and truly 
poetical system of Christian, public, and 
low life. 

'His legend offriendship is more diffuse; 
and yet even there the allegory is finely 
drawn, only the heads various; one knight 
could not there support all the parts. 
'To do honour to his country, p 
Arthur is a universal hero; in hcui 
temperance, chastity, and justice, si 

excellent For the same reason, ai 

compliment queen Elizabeth, Gloriana, 
queen of furies, whose court was the asy- 
lum of the oppressed, represents that glo- 
I'ious queen. At her commands all these 
knights set forth, and only at hers the Red- 
cross, KnigVit destroys the dragon, Guyon 
overturns the Bower of Bliss, Arthegal 

P. e. Justice) beats down Geryoneo (i. e. 
hilip II. king of Spiun) to rescue Beige 
(i. e. Holland,) and he heats the Grantorto 
(the same Philip in another light) to restore 
Irena (/. f. Peace) to Europe. 

' Chastity being the first female virtue, 
Britomartls is a Briton; her part is fine, 
though it requires explication. His style 
is very poetical; no puns, affectations of 
wit, forced antitheses, or any of that low 
tribe. 

' His old words are all true English, and 
numbers exquisite; and since of words there 
is the mu/ta renassentur, since they are all 
proper, such a poem should not (any more 
than MUfon'sJ consist all of it of common 
ordinary worcts. See instances of descrip- 



ia^ can be atHFA ftv all his Done^a inicbt, 
But kick) and aniDlIa, una riuielai ibr&n despiie : 
Now matdilDB ber, and Her hMWB locki misusing, 
Now gwlnngdaAneaa. and now ReklBg liehi ; 
TbsB eiavingsDck, and tiua the gaofe refnsing: 



ae seal fmm her k 
itayimheinplar. 



eyes and tawbone cbeeks far ?peni, 
td grieBlj' did his face appear, 
beard, and hoary Btaagged hair, 

35. 
lude WD3 hU gamwat, and to rags all rent, 
'ebeUer bad be, neftiT better eared; 
Eiablietefdlinida amongst ibo tinders brent, 

ind fingers fllth;, with hmg nail* Reared, 
ight fit to read tbe fbod on wliiDli ba Ikred. 
[isnaniewBsCare: nbtackimithliylua trade, 
Tiiit neiilar day nor night Aom woiKing spared. 



Thewl 






eilhougiitsil: 



wedges madt 






' Homer's epithets were much admired 
by antiquity: see what great justness and 
variety there are in these epithets of the 
trees in the forest, where the Redcroas 
Knight lost truth, B. i. Cant. L Stan. 8, 9 






]e cedar proud and tall^ 
ie poplar never dry ; 



AndpoeiEssge: the fir, tlial weepeth still. 
The willow, worn of forlora parBTUourv, 
The yew, obedient to the bender^ frtll, 
Tlie birch tbr shafts, the sBllowibr tbe mill : 



eedlngln tb 
heasCfiut 



The carver holra, the maple, k 
' I shall trouble y 
in to let me concl 
though I think they have already beer 
quoted by you. They are addressed t 
ladies oppressed n 



s oppressed with calumny. ' 



m iHeasan and mtratn yonr wiD, 
; ueElro and bridle loose deligbt. 
anted diet, and fbrbear yonr fill, 

II you soon repair your present evil- plight." 
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inlerprcied by speed 



My friend the Templar, whom I hav. 

often mentioned in these writings, hav 
ing determined to lay aside his poetical 
studies, in order to a closer pursuit of the 
law, has put together, as a farewell essay, 
some thoughts concermng pronunciation 
and action, which he has given me leave 
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) the public. They ___ 
chiefly collected from his favourite author 
Cicero, who is knoiyn to have heen an inli- 
mate friend of Roscius the actor, and : 
good judge of dramatic peribrmances, a: 
well as the moat eloquent pleader of thi 
time in which he lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books De 
Oratore with some precepts for pronuncia- 
tion and action, without which part he af- 
firms that the best orator in the world can 
never succeed; and an in^fferent one, who 
is master of Uiis, shall gain much greater 
applause. 'What could make a stronger 
impresMoUj' says he, "than those e:(clama- 
tions of Gracchus?'— "Whither shall I 
turn? Wretch that I am! to what place 
betake myself > Shall 1 §o to the Capitol? 
Alas! it. IS overflowed with ray brother's 
blood. Or shall I retire to my house? Yet 
there I behold my mother plunged in mi- 
seiy, weeping and despairiipg"' These 
breaks and turns of pas^on, it seems, 
BO enfoi-ced by the eyes, voice, and gesture 
of the speaker, that his very enemies could 
not refrain from tears. ' I insist,' i 
Tuily, 'upon this the rather, because 
orators, who are aa it were actors of the 
truth itself, have quitted this manner of 
speaking: and the players, who are but the 
imitators of truth, nave ttien it up.' 

I shall therefore pursue the hint he 
here riven me, and for the service of the 
British stage 1 shall copy some of the i 
wWch this ^reat Roman master has l^d 
down; yet without confining myself wholly 
to lus thoughts or words ; and to adapt this 
essay the more to the purpose for which I 
intend it, instead of the examples he has 
inserted in this discourse out of the ancient 
tragedies, I shall make use of parallel pas- 
sages out of the mostcelebratedof ourown. 

The design of art is to assist action as 
much as possible in the representation of 
nature; lor the appearance of reality is 
that which moves us in all representations, 
and these have always the greater foree 
the nearer they approach to nature, and 
tlie less they show of imitation. 

Nature herself has asa|ned to every 
motion of the soul its peculiar cast of the 
countenance, tone of voice, and niwiner of 
gesture, through the whole person ; all the 
features of the face and tones of the voice 
answer, like strings upon musical instru- 
ments, to the impressions made on them by 
the mind. Thus the sounds of the voice, 
according to the various touches which 
raise them, form themselves into an acute 
or grave, quick or slow, loud or soft, tone. 
These two may be subdivided into various 
kmds of tones, as the gentie, the rough, the 
contracted, the diffuse, the continued, the 
intermitted, the broken, abrupt, winding, 
softened or elevated. Every one of these 
may be employed with art and judgment; 
and all supply the actor, as colours do the 
painter, with an expressive variety. 

Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an 



jtesMonate character of king Lear, a 

admirably drawn by Shsdtspeare, abounda 
with the strongest instances of this kind. 



Pieryl what quality ?— why GloEIerlGlosUrl 
I'd tpBBk wilh the Duke of CornwalL and hia wiR. 
Are they tnfomied of this ! my lireath and hlooii t 
Fieiy ! lire fierj date!' tc. 

Sorrow and compl^nt demand a voice 
quite different; flexible, slow, intemipted, 
and modulated m a mournful tone; as in 
that pathetical soliloquy of cardinal Wol- 
sey on his feU, 

' Farew^ [— A lODf fbnwell taallBtyeTeBniMi!l 
TlliB 19 Ub ilBtB of man I— 10 day be puli Aath 
The taDdflr)BBnflOfbape;ta.inoifov1tl«»iD8, 
And team Idi bliuhina hoBoon thiofe npon Um ; 
The third dsr eomeialloit, a kJUlng ftoel. 
And wlien be thinks, good, easy man. fliU inTely 

And ihcn he ftHs as I do.' 

We have likewise a fine example of this 
in the whole of Andromache in the Distrest 
Mother, particularly in these lines — 



Togelhor to tbe realms of Dighc vie'n go, 
And point Him out among the shades helow> 
Fear expresses itself in alow, hesitating, 
and abject sound. If the reader considers 
the following speech of lady Macbeth, 
while her husband is about the murder ot 
Duncan and his grooms, he will imagine 
her even affrighted with the sound of her 
own voice while she is speaking' it. 






ifc'd, 



Confound u 
My father a 



Pleasure dissolves into aluxurious, mild, 
tender, and joyous modulation; as in the 
follomng lines in Caius Marius. 



Thatsaft'niogiaet 



And perplexity is different from all these 
grave, but not bemoaning^, with an eamesi 
uniformsoundof voice; as in that celebrateu 
speech of Hamlet. 



ealil. what Bwami may co 
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Muel give us pauBB Tbere'i 



U* DpfireinT^ inoilgB. Uw aroad man's co 
ba puia DTdapi^ love, the Imv'e delay, 
ba iiiKiteiiea of afflne. and the spanu 



TliKt patient metitortbe ui 

WhBnbB UmHif mlilit Us quietua make. 
Wilt ■ bmo toaunl WJir "»--■.— v,. 



2hi groan andi 

7%e iindiscoi 
ITolravetrer. 



retodUn? Wlio mwld ftrdlea bear, 



in By lo others that 



As all these varieties of voice 
directed by the sense, so the actii 
directed by the voice, and with a beautiful 
propriety, as it were, to enforce it. The 
arm, which by a strong figure Tully calls 
the orator's weapon, is to be sometimes 
raised and extended: and the hand, by its 
motion, sometimes to lead, and sometimes 
to follow, the words as they are uttered. 
The stamping of the foot too has il 
expression in contention, anger, or 
command. But the face is the epitome of 
the whole man, and the eyes are, as it 
were, the epitome of the face; for which 
reason, he says, the best judges among the 
Romans were not extremely pleased even 
with Rosdus himself in his mask. No part 
of the body, besides the face, is capable of 
as many changes as there are mfFerent 
emotions in the mind, and of expressing 
them all by those changes. Nor is this to 
be done without the freedom of the eyes; 
therefore Theophratus called one, who 
barely rehearsed his speech with his eyes 
fixed, an 'absent actor.' 

As the countenance admits of so great 
variety, it requires also great judgment to 
govern it. Not that the form of the face is 
to be shifted on every occa^on; lest it 

to farce and buffoonery; but it is cei 

that the eyes have a wonderful power of 
marking the emotions of the mind; some- 
times by a steadfast look, sometimes by a 
careless one — now by a sudden regard, 
then by a joyful sparkling, as the sense of 
the word is diversified : ftr action is, as it 
were, the speech of the features and 
limbs, and must therefore conform itself 
always to the sentiments of the soul. And 
it may be observed, that in all which re- 
lates to the gesture there is a wonderful 
force implanted by nature: since the vulgar, 
the unskilful, and even the most barbarous, 
are chiefly affected by this. None are 
moved by the sound of words but those 
who understand the language; and the 
sense of many things is lost upon men of a 
dull apprehension: out action is a kind of 
universal tongtie: all men are subject to the 
same passions, and consequently Know the 
same marks of them in others, by wHch 



fined for the players oi 



swerto which I venture to lay it down as a 
maxim, that without good sense no one can 
be a good player, and that he is very unfit 
to personate the dignity of a Roman hero 
who cannot enter into the rules for monun- 
ciation and gesture delivered by a Roman 



though it is purely mechanical; and that is 
the right pitching of the voice. On this 
occasion he tells the story of Gracchus, 
who employed a servant with a Uttle ivory 
pipe to stand behind him, and give him 
the right pitch, as often ashe wandered too 
far from the proper modulation. ' Every 
voice,' says Tully, 'has its particular me- 
dium and compass, and the sweetness of 
speech consists in leading it through all the 
variety of tones naturally, and without 
touching any extreme. Therefore,' says 
he, ' leave the piije at home, but carry the 
sense of custom with you. 
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Et aibi prsi^rri 



Ovid. Mot, Ub.il,. 
— He heard, 
laairhefofe himself preferred. 



been very wdl pleased to hear those who 
would detract from the autiior of it observe 
that the letters which are sent to the Spec 
as goo4' if ""* better, than any of 
his works. Upon this occawon many let- 
ters of mirth are usually mentioned, which 
some think the Spectator writ to himself, 
and which others commend because they 
fancy he received them from his corres- 
pondents. Such are those from the valetu- 
dinarian; the inspector of the sign-posts; 
the master of the fan exercise; with that 
of the hooped petticoat; that of Nicholas 
Hart, the annual sleeper; that from Sir 
John Envil; that upon London cries; with 
multitudes of the same nature. As I love 
nothing more than to mortify the ill-natured, 
that I may do it effectually, I must acquwnt 
them they have very often praised me when 
they did not design it, and that they have 
approved my wntinga when they thought 
tiiey had derogated from them. I have 
heard several ot these unhappy gentlemen 
provmg, by wndeniable arguments, that 

otable topenaletier which I had 

the day before. Nay, I have heard 
some of them throwing out ambiguous ex- 
pressions, and pving the company reason to 
■iuspectthatthey themselves did me the ho- 
lour to send me such and such a particular 
;pistle, which happened to be talked of 
with the esteem or approbation of those 
who were present These rigid critics are 
"" afraid of allowing me any tiling which 
es not belong to me, that they will not 
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be positive whethevthe lion, the wild boar, 
ana the flower-pote in the play-house, did 
not actually write those letters which came 
to me in their names. I must therefore in- 
form these gentlemen, that I often choose 
this way of casting my thoughts into a let- 
ter, for the following ^reasons. First, oul 
of the policy of those who try their jest 
upon another, before they own it them- 
selves. Secondly, because I would extort a 
little praise from such who will never ap- 
plaud any thing whose author is known and 
certain. Thirdly, because it gave me an 
opportuTOty of introducing a great variety 
of characters into ray works, which could 
not have been done had I always written in 
the person of the Spectator. Fourthly, be- 
cause the dignity spectatorial would have 
suffered had I published as from myself 
those severe ludicrous compositions which 
I have ascribed to fictitious names and 
characters. And lastly, beca.use they often 
serve to bring in more naturally such ad- 
ditional reflections as have been placed at 
the end* of them. 

There are others who have likewise done 
me a very particular honour, though un- 
deagnedly. These are such who will needs 
have it that I have translated or borrowed 
many of my thoughts out of hooka which 
are written in oUier languages. I have 
heard of a person, who is more famous for 
his library than his learning, that has as- 
serted this more than once in ' his private 
conversation.* Were it true, I am sure he 
could not speak itfrom his own knowledge; 
but, had he read the books which he has 
collected, he would find this accusation to 
be wholly ^joundless. Those who are truly 
learned will acquit me in this point, in 
which I have been so far from offending, 
that I have been scrupulous, perhaps to a 
fault, in quoting the authors of several pas- 
sages which I might have made my 
But, as this ■^'— -'-' '^' 



fute it. 

Some are so very willing to alienate from 
me that small reputation which might ac- 
crue to me from any of these my specula- 
tions, that they attribute some of the best 
of them to those imagmary manuscripts 
with which I have introduced them. There 
are others- 1 must confess whose objections 
have given me a greater concern, as they 
seem to reflect, under this head, rather on 
my morality than on my inv^tion. These 
are they who say an author is giulty of 
falsehood, when he talks to the public 
of manuscripts which he never saw, or 
describes scenes of action or discourse in 
which he was never engaged. But these 
gentlemen would do well to consider, that 
there is not a fable or parable, which ever 



celebcalM book a 



. Addiio 



had already ridE 






of, that is not liaole to this 
exception; ance nothing, according to this 
notion, can be related mnticenUy, which 
was not once matter of i^ct Besides I 
think the most ordinary reader may be 
able to discover, by my way of writing, 
what I deliver in these occurrences as 
truth, and what as fiction. 

Since I am unawares engaged in answer- 
ing the several objections which have been 
made against these my works, I must take 
notice that there are some who affirm a 
paper of this nature should always turn 
upon diverting subjects, and others who 
find fault with every one of them that hath 
not an immediate tendency to the advance- 
ment of relipon or learning. I shall leave 
these gentlemen to dispute it out among 
themselves; since I see one half of my con- 
duct patronized by each wde. Were I 
serious on an improper subject, or trifling 
in a serious one, I should deservedly draw 
upon me the censure of my readers; or 
were I conscious of any thing in my writ- 
ings that is not innocent at least, or that 
the greatest part of them were not sincerely 
designed to discountenance vice and igno- 
rance, and support the interest of truth, 
wisdom, and virtue, I should be more 
lyself than the pubhc is dis- 
In the mean while I desire 
my reader to consider every particular 
paper, or discourse, as a distiict tract by 
itself, and independent of eVery thing that 
goes before or after it. 

I shall end this paper vrith the following 

letter, which was leally sent me, as some 

others have been w'lich I have published, 

and for which I muat own myself indebt 

to their respective writers. 

StR, — I was this morning in a company 
of your well-wishers, when we read over, 
with great satisfaction, TuUy's observation 
on action adapted to the British theatre; 
though by the way, we were very sorry to 
find that you have disposed of another , 
member of^your club. Poor Sir Roger is 
dead, and the worthy clergyman dying; 
captain Sentry has taken possession of a 
good estate; Will Honeycomb has married 
a farmer's daughter; and the Templar 
withdraws himself into the business of his 
own profession. What will all this end in? 
We are afraid it portends no good to the 
public Unless you very speedily fix the 
day for the election of new mcmoers, we 
are under apprehenMons of losing the 
British Spectator. I hear of a partj' of ladies 
who intended to address you on this subject : 
and I question not, if you do not give us 
the slip very suddenly, that you will r 



deliver us out of this perplexity; and, 
among the multitude of your readers, you 
wilt particularly oblige yi^r most sincere 
friend and servant, 

'PHILO-SPEC 
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ouehE< 



Otid, Mel. Lib. 



Those who were skilful in anatomy, 
among the ancients, concluded, from the 
outward and inward make of a human 
body, that it was the work of a Being 
tranacendently wise and powerful. As the 
world grew more enlightened in Lhis art, 
their discoveries ^ave them fresh oppor- 
tunities of adminng the conduct of Prori- 
dence in the formation of a human body. 
Galen was converted by his dissections, and 
could not but own a Supreme Bang upon 
a survey of this handy-work. There were, 
indeed, many parts, of which the old ana- 
tomists did not know the certain usej but, 
as they say that most of those which they 
examined were adapted with admirable 
art to their several functions, they did not 
question but those, whose uses they could 
not determine, were contrived with the 
same wisdom for respective ends and pur- 

foses. Since the circulation of the blood 
as been found out, and many other great 
discoveries have been made by our modem 
anatomists, 'we see new wonders iu the 
human frame, and discern several impor- 
tant uses for those parts, which uses the 
ancients knew nothmg of. In short, the 
body of man is such a subject as stands the 

appears formed with the nicest wisdom, 
upon the most superficial survey of it, it 
still mends upon the search, and produces 
our surprise and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What I have here siud 
of a human body may be applied to the 
body of every animal which has been the 
subject of anatomical observations. 

The body of an animal is an object ade- 
quate to our senses. It is a particular 
system of Providence that lies in a narrow 
compass. The eye is able to command it, 
and by successive inqwries can search into 
all its parts. Could the body of the whole 
eavth, or indeed the whole universe, be 
thus submitted to the examination of our 
senses, were it not too big and dispropor- 
tioned for our inquiries, too unwieldy for 
the management of the eye and hand, there 
is no question but it would appear to us as 
curious and well contrived a frame as that 
of the human body. We should see the 
same concatenation and subserviency, the 
same necessity and usefulness, the same 
beauty and harmony, in all and every of its 
parts, as what we discover in the body of 
every single ariimal. 

The more extended our reason is, and 
the more able to grapple with immense 
objects, tlie greater still are those discove- 
ries which it makes of wisdom and pro- ' 
vidence in the works of the creation. A 
Sir Isaac Newton, who stands up as the 



miracle of the present age, can lock through 
a whole planetary system; consider it in 
its weight, number, and measure; And draw 
from it as many demonstrations of infinite 

Sower and wisdom, as a more confined un- 
erstanding is able to deduce from the sys- 
tem of a human body. 

But to return to our speculations on ana- 
tomy, I shall here consider the fabric and 
texture of the bodies of ammals in one par- 
ticular view: wMch in my opinion shows 
the hand of a thinking and all-wise Being 
in their formation, with the evidence of a 
thousand demonstrations, I think we may 
lay this down as an incontested principle, 
that chance never acts in a perpetual uni- 
formity and consistence with itself. If one 
should always fling the same number with 
ten thousand dice, or see every throw jus' 
five times less, or five times more in num- 
ber, than the throw which immediately 
preceded it, who would not imagine there 
IS some invisible power which directs the 
cast? Tlus is the proceeding which we 
find in the operations of nature. Every 
kind of animal is diversified by different 
magnitudes, each of which gives rise to a 
different spedes. Let a man trace the dog 
or lion kind, and he will observe how many 
of the works of nature are published, if T 
ma>; use the expression, in & variety of 
editions. If we look mto the reptile world, 
or into those different kinds of animals 
that fill the element of water, we meet 
with the same repetition among several 
species, that differ very little from one 
another, but in siee and bulk. You find 
the same creature that is di-awn at large, 
copied out in several proportions and end- 
ing in miniature. It would be tedious, to 
produce instances of this regulK conduct 
in Providence, as it would be superfluous 
to those who are versed in the natural 
history of animals. The magnificent har- 
mony of the universe is such, that we may 
obsei-ve innumerable divisions running upon 
the same ground. I might also extend this 
speculation to the dead parts of nature, in 
which we may find matter disposed into 
many similar systems, as well in our survey 
of stars and planets as of stones, vege- 
tables, and other sublunary ^arts of the 
creation. In a word, Providence has shown 
the richness of its goodness and wisdom, 
not only in the production of many original 
species, but in the multiplicitj' of descants 
which it has made on every onginal species 
in particular. 

But to pursue this thought still farther. 
Every living creature, considered in itself, 
has many very complicated parts that are 
exact copies of some other parts which it 
possesses, and which are complicated in 
the same manner. One eye would have 
been sufficient for the subsistence and pre- 
servation of an animal; but, in order to 
better his condition, we see another placed 
with a mathematical eT"' " "" 
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most ddvantageous situation, and in eveiy 
particular of the same siae and texture. Is 
it possible for chance to be thus delicate 
and uniform in her operation? Should 
million of dice turn up together twice tl 
same number, the wonder would be nothing 
in comparison with this. But when we see 
this similitude and resemblance in the arm, 
the hand, the fingers: when we see one 
half of the body entirely correspond with 
the other in all those minute strokes, with- 
out which a man might have very well 
subsisted; nay, when we often see a angle 

Eart repeated a hundred times in the samt 
ody, notwithstanding it consists of the 
most intricate wea™|;of nnmtierless fibres, 
and these parts diffenng still in magnitude, 
as the convenience of their particular situa- 
tion requires; sure a man must have a 
strange cast of understanding, who does 

not discover the finger of God in sr 

derful a wort. These duplicates ii 
parts of the body, without which 
might have very well subsisted, though 
not so well as with them, are a plain -■" 
monstration of an aD-wise Contriver, 
those more numerous copyings which are 
lound among the vessels of the same body, 
are evident demonstrations that they conld 
not be the work of chance. This argument 
receives additional streng;th, if we apply ='■ 
to every animal and msect within ov 
knowledge, as well as to those numberless 
living creatures that are objects too minute 
for a human eye; and if we consider how 
the several spedes in this whole world of 
Ufe resemble one another in very many 
particulars, so far as is convenient for their 
respective states of existence, it is much 
more probable that a hundred millions of 
dice shoifld be casually thrown a hundred 
millions of times in the same number, than 
that the body of any single animal ^ould 
be pi-oduced by the fortuitous concourse of 
matter. And that the like chance should 
arise in innumerable instances requires a 
degree of credulity that is not under the 
direction of common s=inse. We may carry 
this consideration yet farther, if we reflect 
on the two sexes in every living species, 
■vrith their resemblance to each other, and 
those particular distinctions that were ne- 
cessary for the keeping up of this great 
world of life. 

There are many more demonstrations of 
a Supreme Being, and of his transcendent 
wisdom, power, and goodness, in the forma- 
tion of the body of a living creature, for 
which I refer my reader to other writ- 
ings, particularly to the sixth book of the 
poem entitled Creation,* where the ana- 
tomy of tlie human body is described with 
great perspicmty and elegance. 1 have 
been particular on the thought which runs 
through this speculation, because I have 
not seen it enlarged upon by otliers. O. 
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There are, I think, sentiments in the 
following letter from my friend captain 
Sentry, which discover a rational and equal 
frame of mind, as well prepared for an ad- 
vantageous as an unfortunate change of 
condition. 
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..._ _ .. . the succession of 
the estate of my honoured kinsman. Sir 
Roger de Coverley; and I assure you I find 
it no easy task to keep up the figure ol 
master of the fortune which was so hand- 
somely enjoyed by that honest plain man. 
I cannot (with respect to the great obliga- 
tions I have, be it spoken) reflect upon nis 
character, but I am confirmed in the truth 
which I have, I think, heard spoken at the 
club; to wit, that a man of a warm and well- 
dis]>osed heart, with a very small capacity, 
is highly superior in human society to him 
who, with the greatest talents, is cold and 
languid in his affections. But alas ! why do 



and incapacity for the conversation of the 
politest men are dead with him, and his 
greater qualities are ever now useful to 
him. I know not whether by naming those 
disabilities I do not enhance his merit, since 
he has left behmd him a reputation in his 
countiy which would be wortii the pains of 
the wisest man's whole Hfe to arrive at. 
By the way, I must obseiTe to you, that 
many of your readers have mistook that 
passage in your writings, wherein Sir Roger 
IS reported to have inquired into the private 
character ofthe3^une woman at thetavern. 
'' hnow you mentioned that circumstance as 
instance of the ampUcitj; and innocence 
of his mind, which made mm imafpne it a 
very easy thing to I'eclaim one of those 
criminals, and not as an inclination in him 
to be guilty with her. The less discemii^ 
of your r««3ers cannot enter into that deli- 
cacy of description in the character: but 
indeed my cluef business at this time is to 
represent to you my present state of mind, 
and the satisfaction I promise to myself in 
the possession of my new fortune, I liavr 
continued all Sir Roger's servants, excepi. 
such as it was a reliM to dismiss into litfle 
bein^ within my manor. Those who are 
in a list of the good knight's own hand to be 
taken care of by tre, I have quartered ujion 
such as have taken new leases of me, and 
added so many advantages during the lives 
of the persons so quaitcred, that it ■•■ *■'•- 
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interest of those whom they are joined with, 
to cherish and befriend them upon all occa- 
sions. I find a considerable sum of i-eady 
money, which I am laying out among my 
dependants at the common interest, but 
with a design to lend it according to their 
merit, rather than according to their abilih'. 
I shall lay a tax upon such as I have higlily 
obliged, to become security to me f(«" such 
of their own poor youth, whether male or 
female, as want help towards getting into 
some being in the world. I hope I shall be 
able to manage my affairs so as to improve 
my fortune every year by doiiig acts of 
kindness. I will lend my money to the use 
of none but indigent men, secured by such 
as have ceased to be indigent by the favour 
of my femily or myself. vVhat maies this 
the more practicahle is, that if they will do 
any good with my money, they are welcome 
to It upon their own security; and I make 
no exceptions against it, because the per- 
sons whb enter bto the obligations do it for 
their own family. I have laid out four thou- 
sand pounds this way, and it is not to he 
ima^ned what a crowd of people are obliged 
by it. In cases where Sir Roger has recom- 
mended; I have lent money to put out chil- 
dren, with a clause which makes, void the 
obligation in case the infant dies before he 
is out of his apprenticeship; by which 
means the kindred and masters are ex- 
tremely careful of btteding him to industry, 
that he may re-pay it himself by his labour, 
in three years joumey-work after his time 
is out, for the use of his securities. Op- 
portunities of this kind are all that have 
occurred since I came to my estate: but I 
assure you I will preserve a constant dis- 
position to catch at all the occadons 1 can 
to promote the good and happiness of my 
neighbourhood. 

'But give me leave to layhefore you a 
little establishment which has grown out 
of my past life, that I doubt not will ad- 
minister great satisfaction to me in that 
part of it, whatever that is, which is to 

'There is a prejudice in favour of the 
way of life to which a man has been edu- 
cated, which I know not whether it would 
not be faulty to overcome. It is like a par- 
tiality to the interest of one's own country 
before that of any other nation. It is from 
a habit of thinking, grown upon me from 
my youth spent in arms, that I have ever 
held gentlemen, who have preserved mo- 
desty, good-nature, justice, and humanity, 
in a soldier's life, to be the most valuable 
and worthy persons of the human race. To 

ffiisth^oughimminent dangers, suflferpain- 
watchings, frightful alarms, and laDori- 
ous marches, for the greater part of a man's 
time, and pass the rest in sobriety conform- 
^le to the rules of the most virtuous civil 
life, is a merit too great to deserve the 
treatment it usually meets with among the 
other parts of the world. But I assure you, 
sir, were there not very many who have 



SSI 

this wortii, we could never have seen the 
glorious events which we have in our days. 
I need not say more to illustrate the cha- 
racter of a soldier than to tell you he is the 
very contrary to him you observe loud, 
saucy, and overbearing, in a red coat about 
town. But I was gojng to tell you that, in 
honour of the profession of arms, I have set 
apart a certain sum of money for a table for 
such gentlemen as have served their coun- 
try in the army, and will please from time 
to time to sojourn all, or any part of the 
year, at Coverley. Such of them as will do 
me that honour shall find horses,_ servants, 
and ^1 things necessary for their accom- 
modation and enjoyment of all the conve- 
niences of life in a pleasant various country. 
If colonel Camperfelt* be in town, and his 
abilities are not employed another way in 
the service, there is no man would be more 
welcome here. That gentieman's thorough 
knowledge in his profesfaon, together with 
the simpUcity of his manners and goodness 
of his heart, would induce others like him 
to honour my abode; and I should be glad 
my acquaintance would take themselves to 
be invited, or not, as their characters have 
an affinity to his.. 

' I would have all my friends know that 
they need not fear (though I am become a 
country gentleman) I will trespass gainst 
their temperance and sobriety. No sir, I 
shall retain so much of the good sentiments 
for the conduct of life, which we cultivated 
in each other at our club, as to contemn all 
inordinate pleasures; but particularly re- 
member, with our beloved TuHy, that the 
delight in food consists in desire, not satidy. 
They who most paSMOnately pursue plpa- 
sure, seldomest arrive at it. Now I am 
writing to a philosopher, I cannot forbear 
mentioning the satisfaction I took in the 
passage I read yesterday in the same TuUy. 
A nobleman of Athens made a compliment 
to Plato the morning after he- had supped 
at his house. " Your entertainments do not 
only please when you give them, but also 
the day after." I am, my worthy friend. 
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I CANNOT but think the following letter 
from the emperor of China to the pope of 
Rome, proposing a coalition of tiie Chinese 
and Roman churches, will be acceptable to 
the curious, I must confess, I myself being 
of opinion that the empei-or has as much 
authority to be interpreter to him he pre- 
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tends to expound, ? 

vicar of the sacred , ..,..__ 

him to represent, I was not a little pleased 
with their treaty of alliance. What pro- 
gress i:he negotiation between hia majesty 
of Rome and his holiness of China makes, 
(as wi; daily writers say upon subjects 
whei-e we are at a loss,) time will let us 
know. In the mean time, sincethey agree 
in the fundamentals of power and authorit)', 
and differ only in matters of feitli, we may 
expect the matter will go on witiiout dif- 

Copia di lettera dal ti della Cina al Papa, 

iiiterpretata dal padre segretario dell' 

India della compagna di Giesu. 

'jI voi benedetto so/tra i benedetii P. P, ed 

imfieradore grande de' hontijici e /laetore 

Xmo, dishensatore del oglio del ri d' 

£urofia Clemente XI. 

'11 favorito amico di Dio, Gionata 7°, 

potentissimo sopra tutti i potentissimi della 

terra, altissimo sopra tutti gt'altissimi sotto 

il sole e la lima, che siede nella sede di 

smeraldo della Cina sopra cento acalini 

d'oro, ad intcrpretarc la lingua di Dio a 

tutti i descendenti fedeli d'Abramo, che da 

la vita e la morte a cento quindici I'egni, ed 

a cento settante isole, scrive con la penna 

dello struzzo vergine, e manda salute ed 

accrescimento di vecchiezza. 

' Essendo ariivato il tempo in cui il iiore 
della reale nostro gioventi deve maturare i 
frutt! della nostra vecchiezza, e confortare 
con quell' i desiderj de' popoli nostrl divoti, 
e propagare il seme di quella pianta che 
deve proteggerli, abbiamo stabilito d'ac- 
compagnarci con una vergine eccelsa ed 
amorosaaUattataallamammella della leon- 
easa forte e dell' agnella mansueta. Percio 
essendoci stato figurato sempre il vostro 
popolo Europeo Romano per paese di donne 
invitte, e forte, e caste; allongiamo la nostra 
mano potente, a stringere una di loro, e 
questa saxk una vostra nipote, o nipote di 
(Jualche altro gran sacerdote Latino, che 
aia guardata dall' occhio dritto i& Dio, sai*^ 
semmata in lei I'autorit^ di Sarra, la fedelta 
d'Esther, e la sapienza di Abba; la vogliamo 
con I'occhio the guarda il cielo, e la terra, 
e con la bocca della conchiglia che si pasce 
delta ruggiada del matino. La sua et& non 
pass! ducento corsi della luna, la sua statura 
si alta quanto la spicca dritta del grano 
verde, e la sua grossezza quanto un manl- 
polo di grano aecco, Noi la mandaremmo a 
vestireper li nostri mandatici ambasciadoi-i, 
e chi la conduranno a noi, e noi la incon- 
irai-emmo alia riva del flume grande facen- 
dola aalire sul nostro cocchio. Ella potri 
adorare appresso di noi il suo Dio, con 
ventiquattro altre a suo elezzione e potri 
cantare con loro, come la toltora alia 
primavera. 
'Soddislandonoi, padre e amico nostro, 
I farama, sarete caggii 
1 perpetua amiclzia cotesti 
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regni d'Europa al nostro dominante im- 
perio, e si abbracciramo le vostri le^ 
come I'edera abbraccia la pianta; e nd 
medesemi spargeremo del nostro seme 
reale in coteste province, riscaldando i letti 
di vostri principj con il fijoco amoroso delle 
nostre amazoni, d'alcune delle quali i nostri 
mandatici ambasciadori vi porteranno le 
somiglianze dipinte. 

' \i c^niirmiamo dx tenere in pace ie due 
buone religiose fomiglie delli missionarji, 
gli figUoli d'Ignazio, e li bianchi e ncri 
figlioli di Dominico, il cui consiglio degl' 
uni e degl' altri ci serve di scorta nel nostro 
regimento e di lume ad intcrpretare le 
divine legge, come appunto fa lume I'oglio 
che si getta in mare. 

'In tanto alzandoci dal nostro trono per 
abbracciarvi, vi dichiariamo, nosiro con- 
giunto e confederato, ed ordiniamo che 
guesto foglio sia segnato col nostro segno 
imperiale della nostra citti,capodelmondo, 
il quinto giomo della terza lunatione, I'anno 
quarto del nostro imperlo. 

• II sigillo ^ un sole nella cui facda i anche 
quella della luna, ed intomo tra i i"aggi, vi 
sono traposte alcune spada. 

' Dico il traduttore che secondo i! ceremo- 
nial di questa lettera e reccdentissimo 
specialmente fossero scritta con la penna 
dello struzzo-vergine con la quella *(in 
soglionsi scrivere quel r8 che le pregjhiere 
a Dio, e scrlvendo a qualche altro pnncipe 
del mondo, la maggior finczza che usino, S 
scrivergli con la penna del pavone. ' 

A letter fi-om the emperor of China to the 
Pope, interpreted by a fatiicr Jesuit, 
secretary of the Indies. 

' Fo you, blessed abo-ve tke blessed, great 
emfieror of Ais^ofls and paetor of Chris- 
tians, dis/ienser of the oil of the kings of 
Eurofie, Clement XI. 
•The favourite friend of God, Gionotta 

the Vllth, most powerful above the most 

Eowerful of the earth, highest above the 
ighest under the sun and moon, who ats 
on a throne of emerald of China, above 100 
steps of gold, to interpret the language of 
God to the faithful, and who gives life and 
death to 115 kingdoms, and 170 islands; he 
writes with the quill of a vir.G^n ostrich, and 
sends health and increase of old age. 

' Being arrived at the time of our age, in 
which the flower of our royal youth ought 
to ripen into fruit towards old age, to com- 
fort therewith the desires of our devoted 
people, and to propagate the seed of that 
plant which must protect them; we have 



of a wild lioness, and a meek lamb, and, 
imagining with ourselves that your Euro- 
pean Roman people is the lather of uncon- 
querable and chaste ladies, we stretch out 
our powerful arm to embrace one of them, 
and she shall be one of your nieces, or the 
niece of some other great Latin priest, the 
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darling of God's right eye. Let the auth', 
rky of Sarah be sown in her, the fidelity of 
Esther.andthewisdomof Abba. Wewould 
have her eye like that of a dove, which 
may look upon heaven and earth, with the 
mouth of a shell-fish, to feed upon the dew 
of the morning, her age must not exceed 
200 courses of the moon; let her stature be 
equal to that of an ear of green corn, and 
her girth a handful. 

' We will send our mandarines ambassa- 
dors to clothe her, and to conduct her to 
us, and we will meet her on the bank of a 
great river, making her to leap up into our 
chariot. She may with us worship her own 
God, together with twenty-four virgins of 



them as the turtle in the spring^ 

'You, O father and fnend, complying 
with this our deare, may be an occaaon of 
uniting in perpetual fnendship our high 
empire with vour European kingdoms, and 
we may embrace your laws as the ivy 
embraces the tree; and we ourselves may 
scatter our royal biood into your jjrovinces, 
warming the chiei of your princes with 
the amorous fire of our amazons, the '- 
sembling pictures of some of which 
s^d mandarines ambassadors shall convey 

' We exhort you to keep in peace 
good religious families of missionaries, 
sons of Ignatius, and the Wack and white 
sons of Jjominicus; that the counsel, both 
of the one and the other may serve as a 
guide to us in our government, and a light 
to interpret the divme law, — ■ '■'"• -■' "— '* 
into the sea produces light. 

' To conclude, we riang up in our throne 
to embrace you, we declare you our ally 
and confederate; and have ordered this leaf 
to be sealed with our imperial agnet, in our 
royal city, the head of the world, the eighth 
day of the third lunation, and the fourth 
year of our reign. ' 

Letters from Rome say, the whole 

versation both among gentlemen and ladies 

has turned upon the subject of this epistle. 



and her retinue, in advancing the interests 
of the Roman-catholic religion m those 

' To the Spectator General. 

•MaTIT PLEASE YOURHON0UR,—Ih*Ve 

of late seen French hats of a prodigious 
magnitude pass by my observatory. 
T. - 'JOHN SLY.' 
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it arrived. ThS _ 

lated it says, it loses much of the 
of the original in the Italian. It seei 
was an offer of the same nature made by 
the predecessor of the present emperor to 
Lewis Xlir. of France; nut no lady of that 
court would take the voyage, that sex. not 
bjing at that time so much used in public 
negotiations. The manner of treating the 
pope is, according to the Chinese ceremo- 
nial, very respectful ; for the emperor writes 
to him with the quill of a virgin ostrich, 
which was never used before but in writing 
prayers. Instructions are preparing for the 
lady who shall have so much zeal as to un- 
dertake this pilgrimage, and be an empress 
for the sake of her religion. The principal 
of the Indian missionaries has g^ven in a list 
of the reigning sins in China, in order to 
prepare indulgencies necesKtry to this lady 



It gives me very great scandal to ob- 
rve, wherever I go, how much skill, in 
buying all manner of Kobds, there is neces- 
sary to defend yourself from being cheated 
in whatever you see exposed to sale. My 
rea^ng makes such a strong impresMon 
upon me, that I should think myself acheat 
in my way, if I should translate any thing 
from another tongue, and not acknowledge 
it to my readers. I understood, from com- 
mon report, that Mr. Cibber was intro- 
ducing a French play upon our stage, and 
thought myself concerned to let the town 
know what was his, and what was forejgn. * 
When I came to the rehearsal, I found the 
house so partial to one of their own frater- 
nity, that they gave every thing which was 
said such grace, emphasis, and force in 
their action, that it was no easy matter to 
make any judgment of the pei-formance. 
Mrs. Oldfield, who, it seems, is the heroic 
daughter, had so just a conception of her 
part, that her action made what she spoke 
appear decent, just, and noble. The pas- 
sions of terror an^ compassion they made 
me beUeve were very artfully raised, and 
the whole conduct of the play artful and 
surprising. We authors do not much relish 
the endeavours of players in this kind, but 
have the same disdwn as physicians and 
lawyers have when attorneys and apothe- 
canes ^ve advice. Cibber himself took 
the liberty to tell me, that he expected I 
would do him justice, and allow the play 
well prepared for his spectators, whatever 
it was for his readers. He added ver_)' many 
particulars not uncurious concerning the 
- — of taking an audience, and laying 
. onl^ for their superficial applause, 
but also for inanuating into their aflections 
and passions, by the artful management of 
the look, voice, and gesture of the speaker. 
I could not but consent that the Heroic 
therehearsalamov- 
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ing eiitertEunment, wrought 
and exemplary virtue. 

The advantages of action, show, and dress, 
on these occasions are allowable, because 
the merit consists in being capable of im- 
posing upon us to our advantage and entev- 
tMnment. All that I was going to say about 
the honesty of an author in the sale rf his 
ware was, that he ought to own all that he 
had borrowed from others, and lay in a 
clear light all that he gives his spectators 
'or their money, with an account of the first 
manufacturers. But I intended to give the 
.ecture of this daj' upon the common and 
prostituted behaviour of traders in ordinary 
commerce, Thephilosophermadeitamle 
of trade, that your profit ought to be the 
common profit; and it is unjust to make any 
step towards gmn, wherein the gain of even 
those to whom you sell is not also consulted. 
A man may deceive himself if he thinks 
fit, but he is no better than a cheat, who 
sells any thing without telling the excep- 
tions against jt, as well as what is to be 
said to Its advantage. The scandalous abuse 
of language and hardening of conscience, 
which may be observed every day in going 
from one place to another, is what makes 
a whole city, to an unprejudiced eye, a den 
of thieves. It was no small pleasure to me 
for this reason to remark, as I passed by 
Cornhill, that the shop of that worthy, ho- 
nest, though lately unfortunate citizen, Mr. 
John Morton, so well known in the hnen 
trade, is setting up anew. Since a man has 
been m a distressed condifion, it ought to be 
a peat satisfaction to have passed through 
it in such a manner as not to have lost the 
friendship of those who suffered with him, 
but to receive an honourable acknowledg- 
ment of his honesty from those veiy persons 
to whom the law had consigned his estate. 

The misfortune of this citizen is like to 
prove of a vety general advantage to those 
who shaU deal with him h ereafter; for the 
stock with which he now sets up bdng the 
loan of his friends, he cannot expose that 
to the hazard of giving credit, but enters 
into a ready-money trade, by which means 
he will both buy and sell the best and 
cheapest. He imposes upon himself a rule 
of affixing the value of each piece he sells, 
to the piece itself ; so that the most igno- 
rant servant or chUd will be as good a buyer 
at his shop as the most skilful in the trade. 
For all which, you have all his hopes and 
fortune for your security. To encourage 
dealing after this way, there is not only the 
avoiding the most infamous guilt in ordi- 
nary bartering; but this observation, that 
he who buys with ready money saves as 
much to his family as the stale exacts out 
of his land for the security and service of 
his country. That is to say, in plain Eng- 
lish, axteen will do as much as twenty 
shillings. 



some favours which 1 have lately received, 
that I must beg leave to give them utter- 
ance amongst the crowd of other anonymous 
correspondents; and writing, I hope, will 
be as great a relief to my forced alcnce 
as it is to your natural taciturnity. My 
generous benefactor will not suffer me to 
speak to him in any terms of acknowledg- 
ment, but ever treats me as if he had the 
greatest obligations, and uses me with a 
distinction that is not to be expected from 
one so much my superior in fortune, years, 
and understanding. He insinuates, as if 1 
had a certdnri^httohis favours from some 
merit, which his particular indulgence to 
me has discovered; but that is only a beau 
tiful artifice to lessen the pain an honest 
mind feels in receiving- obligations when 
there is no probability of returning them. 

'A g^ft is doubled when accompanied 
with such a delicacy of address; but what 
to me gives it an inexpresable value, is its 
coming from the man I most esteem in the 
world. It pleases me indeed, as it is an 
advantage and addition to my fortune; but 
when I consider it as an instance of that good 
man's friendship, it overjoys, it transports 
me: I look on it with a lover's eye, and no 
longer re^rd the rift, but the hand that 
gave it For my fiiendship is so entirely 
void of any gainful views, that it often gives 
me pain to think it should have oeen 
chai^eable to him; and I cannot at some 
melancholy hours help doing his generosity 
the injury of fearing it should cool on this 
account, and that the last favour might be 
a sort of legacy of a depailing friendship, 

' I confess these fears seem very ground- 
less and unjust, but you must forgive them 
to the apprehension of one possessed of a 
great treasure, who is frighted at the most 
Sstant shadow of danger. 

' Since I have thus far opened my heart 
to you, I will not conceal the secret satis- 
faction I feel there, of knowing the good- 
ness of my friend will not be unrewarded. 
I am pleasedwith thinking the providence 
of the Almighty hath sufficient blessings in 
store for him, and will certainly discharge 
the debt, though I am not made the happy 
instrument ot doing it. 

• However, nothing in my power shall be 
wanting to show my gratitude; I will make 
it the business of my life to thank him; and 
shall esteem (next to him_) those my best 
friends, who give me the greatest assist- 
ance in this good work. Pnnting this let- 
ter would be some little instance of my 
gratitude; and your favour herein will 
very much oblige your most humble ser- 
vant. See. W. C. 

'Nov. 24. T. 
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iuppcse you bid a wound, and one tliat sbow'd 
AnXrh, whi=h you applyd, Init found no good , 
WonM yoQlm ftind of IMS, incteam yaurpain, 
And use Ihe iyuitlesa remedy Bgain I-CtbwS. 

It is very difficult to praise a man with- 
out putting him out of countenance. M/ 
followins correspondent has found out this 
uncommon art, and, together with his 
friends, has celebrated some of my specu- 
lations after such a concealed but diverting 
manner, that if any of my readers think I 
am to blame in publishinK my, own com- 
mendations, they will allow I should nave 
deserved their censure as much had I sup- 
pressed the humour in which they are con- 
veyed to me. 

'Sib,— I am often in a private assembly 
ol wits of both sexes, where we generally 
descant upon your speculations, or upon 
the subjects on which you have treated. 
We were last Tuesday talking of those two 
volumes which you have lately published. 
Some were commending one of your pa- 
pers, and some another; and there was 
scarce a single person in the company that 
had not a favourite speculation. Upon this 
a man of wit and learning told us, he 
thought it would not be amiss if we paid 
the Spectator the same compUment that is 
often made in our public prints to Sir Wil- 
liam Read, Dr. Grant, Mr. Moor,_ the 
apothecaiy, and other eminent phyacians, 
where it is usual for the patients to publish 
the cures which have cieen made upon_ 
them, and the several distempers under 
which they laboured. The proposal took; 
and the lady where we visited having the 
two last volumes in large paper interieaved 
for her own private use, ordered them to 
be brought down, and laid in the window, 
whither every one in the company retired, 
and writ down a particular advertisement 
in the style and phrase of the like inge- 
nious compositions which we frequently 
meet with at the end of our newspapers 
When we had finished our work, we read 
them with a great deal of mirth at the fire- 
side, and agreed, aemine cOTitradkente, to 
get them transcribed, and sent to the Spec- 
tator The gentleman who made the pro- 
posal entered the following advertisement 
before the title-page, after which the rest 



• Remedium efficaxet uni-aerBum ; or, an 
effectual renvedy adapted to all capacities; 
showing how any person may cure himself 
of ill-nature, pride, party-spleen, or any 
other distemper incident to the human sys- 
tem, with an easy way to know when_ the 
infection is upon him. The panacea is as 
innocent as bread, agreeable to the taste, 
and requires no confinement. It has not its 
equal in the universe, as abundance of the 
nobility and gentry throughout the king- 
dom have experienced. 

' N. B. No family i 'ught to be without it. ' 



Over the two Sfiectatore onkalousy, being 
the liuo first in the third volume, .Vos. 
iro, 171. 

' I, 'William Crazy, aged threescore and 
.. jven, having been for several years afflict- 
ed with uneasy doulrts, fears, and vapours, 
occasioned by the youth and beauty of 
MaiT my wife, aged twenty-five, do here- 
by, for the benefit of the public, give notice, 
that I have found great relief from the two 
following doses, having taken them two 
mornings, together with adish of chocolate, 
Witness my hand, 8cc.' 

'Forthe benefit of the Poor. 
In charity to such as are troubled with 
the disease of levee-hunting, and are forced 
to seek tlieir bread every morning at the 
chamber-doors of great men, I, A. B. do 
testify, that for many years past I laboured 
under this fashionable distemper, but was 
cured of it by a remedy which I bought of 
Mrs. Baldwin, contained in a half sheet of 
paper, marked No. 193, where any one 
may be pi-ovided with the same remedy at 
the price of a single penny.' 

An infallible cure for hypochondriac 
melancholy, Nos. 173, 184, 191, 203, 309, 
221, 231, 335, 339, 245, 2*7, 351. 
Probatum eel. CHARLES EASY.' 

• I, Christopher Query, having been troi- 
bled with a certain distemper in my tongue, 
which showed itself in impertinent and su- 
perfluous interrogatories, have not asked 
one unnecessary question since my perusal 
of the prescription markedNo. 228.' 

The Britannic Beautifier, being an essay 
„.. modesty. No. 231, which gives such a 
delightful blushing colour to the cheeks of 
those that are white or pale, that it is not 
to be distinguished from a natural fine 
complexion, nor percdved to be artificial 
by the nearest friend, is nothing of paint, or 
in the least hurthd. It renders the faCe 
delightfiilly handsome! is not subject to be 
rubbed off, and cannot be paralleled by 
either wash, powder, cosmetic. Sec. It is 
cert^nlv the best beautifier in the world. 
< MARTHA GLO WORM. ' 

'I, Samuel Self, of the parish of St. 
James's, having a constitution which na- 
turally abounds*with acids, made use of a 
paper of directionsmarkedNa 177irecom- 
mending a healthful exercise called good- 
nature, and have found it a most enccUent 
of the blood.' 



'Whereas I, Elizabeth Rainbow, was 
troubled with that ^stemper in my head, 
which about a year ago was pretty epi- 
demical arnong the ladies, and discovered 
itself in the colour of their hoods: having 
made use of the doctor's cephalic tincture, 
which he exhibited to the public in one of 
his last year's papers, I recovered in a 
. very few days.' 
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', did for that end make 

of the remedies conveyed to me several 
mornings, in short letters, from the hands 
of the inviable doctor. They were marked 
at the bottom Nathaniel Henroost, Alice 
Threadneedle, Rebecca Nettletoy, Tom 
Loveless, Mary Meanwell, Thomas Smoky, 
Anthony Freeman, Tom Meggot, Rustic 
Sprightly, &c. which have had so good an 
effect upofi me, that I now find myself 
cheerful, lightsome, and easy; and there- 
fore do recommend them to all such as la- 
bour under the same distemper, ' 

Not ha\dn§ room to insert all the adver- 
tisements which were sent me, I have only 
Eicked out some few from the third vo- 
ime, reserving the fourth for another op- 
portunity, " 
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'Nov. 27, 1712. 
'Mk, Spectator, — I have read this 
day's paper with a great deal of pleasure, 
and could send you an account of several 
elixirs and antidotes in your third volume, 
which your correspondents have not taken 
noticeof in their advertisements; and at the 
same dme must own to you, that I have 
seldom seen a shop furnished with such a 
variety of medicaments, and in which 
there are fewer soporifics. The several 
vehicles you have invented for conveying 
your unacceptable truths to a what I 
most particularly admivCj aim frud 
they are secrets which will i w th y u 
I do not find that any of our nt cal St j 
are taken notice of in this pape n tw th 
standing I look upon them t b 11 n 

cleansers of the brain, and c uld ntu t 
superscribe them with an ad rt m nt 
wliich I have lately seen in one of your 
newspapers, wherein there is an account 
CTven of a sovereign remedy for restoring 
the taste to all such persons whose palates 
have been vitiated by distempers, unwhole- 
some food, or any the like occa^ons. But 
to let fall the allusion, notwithstanding your 



ittbe least taking part of your works, I 
find your ojMnion concerning poetical jus^ 
tice, as it is expressed in the first part or 
your fortieth Spectator, is controverted by 
some eminent critics; and as you now 
seem, to our great grief of heart, to be 
winding up your bottoms, I hoped you 
would have enlarged a little upon that sub- 
ject It is indeed but a single paragraph 
m your works, and I believe those who 



have read it with the same attention I have 
done, will think there is nothing to he ob- 
jected against it. I have however arawn 
tip some additional arguments to stren^hen 
the opinion which you have there deliver- 
ed, having endeavoured to go to the bottom 
of the matter, which you may either pub- 
lish or suppress as you think fit. 

' Horace,, in my motto, says, that all men 
are vicious, and that tiey differ from one 
another only as they are more or less so, 
Boileau has given the same account of our 
wisdom, as Horace has of our virtue; 



Ne dlllferent cnlre eui, que de plus 
"All men," says he. "a 
spite of their ende 
differ fi-om one another only 



fools, and, in 
to the contrary, 
-' they are 



* Two or three of the old Greek poets 
have given the same turn to a sentence 
which descrlbes-the hapjaness of man in 
this life: 

' It will not perhaps be unentertaining to 
the polite reader to ooserve how these three 
beautiful sentences are formed upon differ- 
ent subjects, by the same way of thinking; 
but I shall return to the first of them. 

Our goodness being of a comparative 
1 not an absolute nature, there is none 
who in strictness can be called a virtuouj 
man. Every one has in him a natural alloy, 
though one may be fuller of dross than an 
other: for this reason I cannot think it right 
introduce a perfect or a faultless man 
on the stage; not only because such a 
iractev is improper to move compassion, 
but because there i§ no such thing in na- 
ture. This might probably be one reason 
why the Spectator in one of his papers took 
n tice of that late invented term called 
poetical justice, and the wrcaig notions into 
hich it has led some tragic writers. The 
most perfect man has vices enough to draw 
down punishments upon his head, and to 
justify Providence in regard to any mise- 
=■■ that may befall him. For this reason 
nnot think hut that the instruction and 
moral are much finer, where a man who is 
DUs in tlie main of his character falls 
Ustress, and sinks under the blows of 
fortune at the end of a tragedy, than when 
' represented as happy and triumph- 
Such an example corrects the inso- 
lence of human nature, softens the mind of . 
the beholder with sentiments of nty and 
compassion, comforts him under his own 
private affliction, and teaches him not to 
judge of men's virtues by their success, I 
cannot think of one real hero in all anti- 
quity so far raised above human infirmities, 
that he might not be very naturally repre- 
sented in a tragedy as _^unged in misfor- 
tunes and calamities. The poet may still 
'^~'' out some prevailing passion or mdis- 
)n in hie character, and show it in 
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sucli a man! ,T as ■will sufficiently acquit 
the gods of any injustice In liis sufferinj - 
For, as Horace observes in my text, t 
best man is faulty, though not in so greai 
decree as those whom we generally call 

• If such a strict poetical justice as son 
gentlemen insist upon was to be observed 
this art, there is no manner of reason wl 
it should not extend to heroic poetiy as wt 
as tragedy. But wefindit so littleobserved 
in Homer, that his Achilles is placed ' 



poetically gc 

with innocent, unhappy persons. Nisus 
and Euryalus, Lausus and Pallas, come all 
to unfortunate ends. The poet takes notice 
in particular, liiat, in the sacking of Troy, 
Ripheus fell, who was the most Just man 
among the Trojans, 



And that Pantheus could neither be pre- 
served by his transcendent piety, nor by the 
holy fillets of Apollo, whose pnest he was. 



I might here mention the practice of 
cient traric poets, both Greek and Latin; 
but as this particular is touched upon in the 
paper above-mentioned, I shall pass it over 
m Mience. I could produce passages out of 
Aristotle in favour of my opinion; and if 
in one place he says that an absolutely vir- 
tuous man, should not be represented as 
unhappy, this does not justify any one who 
shall thmk. fit to bring in an absolutely vir- 
tuous man upon the stage. Those who are 
acquainted with that author's way of writ- 
ing, know very well that, to take the whole 
extent of his subject into his divisions of it, 
he often makes use of such cases as are 
imannary, and not reducible to practice. 
He himself declares that such tragedies as 
ended unhappily, bore away the prize' in 
theatrical contentions, from those which 
ended happily; and for the fortieth specu- 
lation, which I am now considering, as it 
has given reasons why these are more apt 
io please an audience, so it only proves that 
these are generally preferable to the other, 
though at the same time it affirms that 
many excellent tragedies have and may be 
written in both kinds. 

'I shall conclude with observing, that 
though the Spectator above-mentioned is 
so far against the rule of poetical justice, as 
to affirm that good men may meet with an 
unhappy catastrophe in tragedy, it does not 
say that ill men may go off unpunished. 
The reasons for this distinction is very 
pltdn, namely, because the best of men are 
vicious enough to justify Providence for any 
misfortunes and afflictions which may be- 
fell them, but there are many men sc 



minal that they can have no claim or pre 
tence to happiness. The best of men may 
deserve punishment, but the worst of men 
cannot deserve happiness. 
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I BELIEVE most people begin the world 
with a resolution to withdraw from it into 
a serious kind of solitude or retirement 
when they have made themselves easy iif 
it. Our unhappiness is, that we find out 
some excuse or other for deferring such out 
good resolutions until our intended retreat 
iscutofFby death. But among all kinds of 
people, there are none who are so hard to 
part with the world as those who are grown 
old in the heaping up of riches. Their minds 
are so warped with their constant attention 
to gain, that it is very difficult for them to 
rive their souls another bent, and convert 
fhem towards those objects, which though 
they are proper for every stage of life, are 
so more especially for the last. Horace 
describes an old usurer as so charmed with 
the pleasures of a country life, that in ordei 
to make a purchase he called in all his 
money; but what was the event of it? 
Why, in a very few days after he put it 
out agwn. I am engaged in this series of 
thought by a discourse which I had last 
week with my worthy friend Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a man of so much natural elo- 
quence, good sense, and probity of mind, 
that I always hear him with a particular 
pleasure. As we were sitting together, 
being the sole remaining members of our 
club. Sir Andrew gave me an account of 
the many busy scenes of life in which he 
had been engaged, and at the same time 
reckoned up to me abundance of those 
lucky hits, which at another time he would 
have called pieces of good fortune; but in 
the temper of mind he was then, he term- 
ed them mercies, favours of Providence, 
and blessings upon 'an honest industry. 
•Now,' says he, 'you must know, ray good 
friend, I am so used to con^der myself as 
creditor and debtor, that I often state my 
accoftits after the same manner with re- 
gard to heaven and my own soul. In this 
case, when I look upon the debtor side, I 
find such innumerable articles, that I want 
arithmetic to cast them up; but when I 
look upon the creditor side, I find little 
more than blank paper. Now, though I 
am very well satisfied that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
I am resolved however to turn all my future 
endeavours that way. You must not there- 
fore be surprised, my friend, if you hear 
that I am breaking myself to a more 
thoughtful kind of life, and if I meet you nc 
more in this place.' 
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I could not but approve s&good a resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding the loss I shall suffer 
b^ it. Sir Andrew has since explained 
himself to me more at lai^e in the follow- 
ing letter, which is just come to my hands. 

' Good Mb. Spectator, — Notwithstand- 
ing my friends at the club have always 
rallied me, when I have talked of retiring 
from business, and repeated to me one 
of my own sayings, that " a merchant has 
never enough until he has got a little 
more;" I can now inform you, that there 
IS one in tUe world who thinks he has 
enough, and is determined to pass the re- 
Ynainaer of his life in the enjoyment of what 
he has. Vou know me so well, that I need 
not tell you I mean, by the enjoyment of 
my possesa.ons, the maidng of them useful 
to the public. As the greatest part of my 
estate has been hitherto of an unsteady and 
volatile natui-e, either tost upon seas or 
fluctuating in ftinds, it is now fixed and set- 
tled in substantial acres and tenements. I 
have removed it from the uncertainty of 
stocks, winds, and waves, and disposed of 
it in a considerable purchase. This will 
^ve me great opportunity of being charita- 
ble in my way, that is, in setting my poor 
neighbours to work, and giving tiiem a 
comfortable subsistence out of their own 
industry. My gardens, my fish-ponds, my 
arable and pasture- grounds, shall be my 
several hospitals, or rather work-houses, 
in which I propose to maintsun a great 
many indigent persons, who are now starv- 
ing m my neighbourhood. I have got a 
fine spi-ead of improvable lands, and in my 
own thoughts am already plowing up some 
of them, fencing others; planting woods, 
and draining marshes. In fine, as I have 
my share inthesurfaceofthisisland, lam 
resolved to make it as beautiful a spot as 
any in her majesty's dominions; at least 
there is not an mch of it which shall not be 
cultivated to the best advantage, and do its 
utmost for its owner. As in my mercantile 
employment I so disposed of my affairs, 
that, from whatever corner of the compass 
the wind blew, it was bringing home one or 
other of my ships ; I hope as a husband- 
man to contrive it so, that not a shower of 
rjunor a glimpse of sunshine shall fall upon 
my estate without bettering some part of 
it, and contributing to the products of the 
season. You know it has been hitherto my 
oirinion of life, that it is thrown away when 
it is not some way useful to others. But 
when I am riding out by mysdf, in the 
fresh wr, on the open heath that lies by my 
house, I find several other thoughts grow- 
ing up in me. I am now of opinion, that a 
man of my age may find business enough 
on himself, by setting his mind in order, 
preparing it for another world, and recon- 
dltng it to the thoughts of death. I must 
therefore acquaint you, that besides those 
osual methods of charity, of which I have 
before spoken, I am at thia very instant 






? handsomely for a dozen super- 
husbandmen. It will be a ^^-eat 
pleasure to me to say my prayers twice a 
day with men of my own years, who all of 
them, as well as myself, may have their 
thoughts taken up how they shall dicj 
rather than how they shall live. I remem- 
ber an excellent saying that I learned at 
school, Mnis coronal opus. You know best 
whether it be in Virgil or in Horace, it is 
my business to apply it. If your affairs will 
permit you to take the country air with me 
sometimes, you will find an apartment fit- 
ted up for you, and shall be every- day en- 
tertained with beef iir mutton of my own 
feeding; fish out of my own ponds; and 
fruit out of my own gardens. You shall 
have free egress and regress about my 
house, without having any questions askea 
you; and in a word, such a hearty welcome 
as you may expect from your most sincere 
friend and humble servant, 

■ANDREW FREEPORT.' 
The club of which I am a member bring 
entirely dispersed, I shall consult my reader 
:xt week upon a project relating to the 
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SiWCE the late dissolution of the club, 
whereof I have often declared myself a 
member, there are very many persons who 
by letters, petitions, and recommendations, 
put up for' the next election. At the same 
time I must complin, that several indirect 
and underhand practices have been made 
use of upon this occasion. A cert^n coun- 
try gentleman began to ta/t upon the first 
information he received of Sir Roger's 
death ; when he sent me up word that, if I 
would get him chosen in the place of the 
deceased, he would present me with a bar- 
rel of the best October I had ever tasted in 
ray life. The ladies are in great pain to 
know whom I intend to elect in the room 
of Will Honeycomb. Some of them indeed 
of opinion that Mr, Honeycomb did not 
take sufficient care of their interest in the 
club, and are therefore desirous of having 
it hereafter a representative of their own 
X. A citizen who subscribes himself Y. 
Z. tells me that he has one-and-twenty 
shares in the African company, and offers 
bribe me with the odd one in case he 
may succeed Sir Andrew Freeport, which 
he thinks would raise the credit of that 
fund, I have several letters, dated from 
Jenny Man's, by gentlemen who are candi- 
dates for captain Sentry's place; and as 
many from a coffee-house in St Paul's 
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chu/ch-yard of such wlio would fill 
vai;aiicy occasioned by the death o( my 
worthy friend the clergyman, whom I " " 
never mention but with a particular 

Having maturely weighed these several 
particulars, with the many remonstrances 
that have been made to me on this subject, 
and considering how invidious an of&ce I 
shall take upon nie if I make the whole elec- 
tion depend upon my single voice, and be- 
ing unwilling to expose myself to those cla- 
mours, which on such an occasion will not 
fail to be raised against me for partiality, 
injustice, corruption, and other qualities, 
which my nature abhors, I have formed to 



requiring them to choose out of their re- 
spective bodies a person of the greatest 
merit, and to return his name to me before 
Lady-day, at which time I intend to at 
upon business. 

By this means I may h a* t 1 p 

that the club over which I h 11 p d 
.q f 

t dth 

my project to none but a p rt il f d 
of mine, whom I have c 1 brat d tw 
thrice for his happiness th t k d f wit 
which is common^ know by th m f 
a pun. The only objection he makes to it is, 
that I shall raise up enemies to myself if I 
act with so regal an air, and that my de- 
tractors, instead of giving me the usual title 
of Spectator, will be apt to call me the King 
of Clubs. 

But to proceed on my intended pi-oject: 
it is very well known that I at first set forth 
in this work with the character of a silent 
man; and I think I have so well preserved 
my tacitumitjr, that I do not remember to 
have ™lated it wth three sentences in the 
space of almost two years. As a monosyl- 
lable is my delight, I have made very few 
excursions, in conversations which I have 
related, beyond a Yes or a No. By this 
means my readers have lost many good 
things which I have had in my heart, though 
I did not care for uttering them. 

Now in order to diverdfy my character, 
and to show the world how well I can talk 
if I have a mind, I have thoughts of being 
very loquacious in the club which I have 



design, upon the first meeting of the s^d 
club, to have my mouth opened in form; 
intending to regulate myself in this particu- 
lar by a certain ritual which 1 have by me, 
that contains all the ceremonies which are 
practised at the opening of the mouth of a 
cardinal. I have likewise examined the 
forms which were used of old by Pythago- 
ras, when any of his scholars, after an ap- 
prenticeship of silence, was made free of 
his speech. In the mean time, as I have 
Vol. II. 42 



of late found hiy name in fordgn gazettes 
upon less occaaons, I question not but in 
their next articles from Great Britain they 
will bform the world, ' that the Spectator's 
mouth is to be opened on the twenty-fifth 
of March next.' I may perhaps publish 
a very useful paper at that time of the 
proceedings in that solemnity, and of the 
persons who shall asast at it. But of Uiis 
more hereafter, O. 
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'Mr. Spectator, — When men of wor- 
thy and excelling geniuses liave obliged the 
world with beautilul and instructive writ- 
ings, it is in the nature of gratitude that 
praise should he returned them, as one 
proper consequent reward of their per- 
nrmances. Nor has. mankind ever been so 
egenerately sunk, but they have made this 
;tum, and even when they have not been 
■rought up by the generous endeavours so 
_.s to receive the advantages designed by it 
This praise, which arises first in the mouth 
of particular persons, spreads and lasts ac- 
cording to the merit of authors; and, when 
it thus meets with a fiill success, changes its 
denomination, and is called fame. They, 
who have happily arrived at this, are, even 
while they live, inflamed by the acknow- 
ledgments of others, and spurred on to 
new undertakings for the benefit of man- 
kind, notwithstanding the detraction wliich 
some abject tempers would cast upon them : 
but when they decease, their characters 
being free from the shadow which envy 
laid them under, berin to shine with the 
greater splendour; their spirits survive in 
their works; they areadmitted into thehigh- 
est companies, and they continue pleasing 
and instructing posterity from age to age. 
Some of the best gain a character, by being 
able to show that they are no strangers to 
them; and others obtwn a new warmth 
labour for the hapjiiness and ease of 
mankind, from a reflection upon those ho- 
irs wMch are paid to their memories. 
The thought of this took me up as I 
turned over those epigrams which are the 
_ .. ilns of several of the wits of Greece, 
and perceived many dedicated to the fame 
of those who had excelled in beautifiil po- 
performances. Wlierefore in pursu 
; to my thought, I co d d d 
something along with them b g h 
praises into a new light and gu g 
the encouragement of those m d 

tempers may be deterred h h 
envy or detraction from fai mp 

which their parts might nd m 

equal. You will perceive h n h y 

follow to be conceived Ln the form of epi- 
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taphs, a sort of wi'iting which is wholly set 

apart for a short-pointed method of praise. 

ON OHPIIEUS, WRITTEN BY ANTIPATKB. 

'^ Na loDger, Orphena, Bhall thy sacred strains 

Leadsioues, and tieee, and beasts along the plains; 

No loDffer sooth Uto btHiteroas winde to elocp. 

Or stitlUn billom oftlK nfing deep ; 

For thini ait gone. TlH UliRa monrD tby fall 



' Observe here, that if we take the fable 
for g:raiited, as if it was believed to be in 
that age when the epigram was written, 
the turn appears to have piety to the gods, 
and a reaignbg spirit in its application. 
But if we consider the point with respect 
to our present knowledge, it will be less 
esteemed; though the author himself, he- 
cause he beUeved it, may still be moie 
valued than any one who should now write 
with a point of the same nature. 

ON HOMER, BY ALPHEira OP MYTIIJ;NE. 

And stin in sl^ht tbe t&te of Troy remains ; 
BtiLl AJax O^tB. still Hector's dra^g'd aionr^ ' 



' The thought in the first part of this is 
natural, and dependbg upon the force of 
poesy; in the latter part it looks as if it 
would aim at the history of seven towns 
contending for the honour of Homer's birth- 
place; but when you expect to meet with 
that common story, the poet slides by, and 
raises the whole world for a kind of arbiter, 
which is to end the 
several parts, 

ON ANACREON, BY 
"TUa tomb be thine, AnacreonI All around 
And from its earth, enrich'd with siicli a prize, 

Ed will thine ashes yet ajHeaBure know. 
If any picaaure reach the shales below." 

' The poet here written upon is an easy 

Eay author, and he who writes upon him 
as filled his own head with the character 
of his subject He seems to love his theme 
so much, that he thinks of nothing but 
pleasing him as if he were still alive, by 
entering into his liberMne spirit; so that the 
humour is easy and gay, resembling Ana- 
creon in its air, nused by such images, and 
pointed with such a turn as he might have 
used. I give it a place here, because " 
author may have designed it for h s hon 
and I take an opportunity from o ad 
oUiers, that when they would p a e hey 
cautiously avoid every loosei qual fi - *- 
and fix only where there is a eal f 



'The thought here is fine, but its fault 
is, that it is general, tha ' it maj- belong 
any great man, because it points out i 



paHicular cliaratter. It would be better if, 
when we light upon such a turn, we join it 
with something that circumscribes and 
bounds it to the qualities of our subject. 
He who ^ves his prmse in gross, will often 
appear either to have been a stranger to 
those he writes upon, or not to have found 
any thing in them which is praise-worthy. 

ON SOPHOCU^, BY SIMONIDES. 
"Winde. gentle ever-green, to form a shade 
Around tfis tomb wbars Soplweles is laid : 
^weet Ivy winds tbybonghB, and intertwine 
With blushing roasa and the dnsfring cine : 
Thus will tby iBstinf leaves, with beauties liung, 
Fmve giBieftal emhlenu of the lajs he eung ; 

Among the Muaea and the Graces writ." 
' This epigram I have opened more than 
.iny of the former; the thought towards the 
latter end seemed closer couched, so as to 
require an explanation. I fancied the poet 
mmed at the picture which is generally 
made of Apollo and the Muses, he sitting 
with his harp in the middle, and they 
around him. This looked beautiful to my 
thought, and because the image arose be- 
fore me out of the words of the original as 
I was reading it, I ventured to explain 

ON MBNANDER, THE AUTUOB UNNAMED. 



ThoB still you live, yon make your Aihens ahine, 
And raise its glory to the skies in thine." 

'This e^gram has a respect to the cha- 
racter of its subject; for Menander writ re- 
markably with a justness and purity of lan- 
guage. It has also told the country he was 
bom in, without either a set or a hidden 
manner, while it twists together the glory 
of the poet and his nation, so as to make the 
iiation depend upon his for 



' I will offer no more instances at present 
to show that t'hey who deserve praise have 
it returned them from difierent ages: let 
these which have been l^ddown show men 
that envy will not always prevail. And to 
the end that writers may more successfully 
enliven the endeavours of one another, let 
them conader, in some such manner as I 
have attempted, what may be the justest 
spirit and art of praise. It is indeed very 
hard to come up to it. Our praise is trifling 

hen it depends upon fable; it Is false when 
t depends upon wrong qualifications; it 
means nothing when it is general; it is ex- 

emely difficult to hit when we propose to 
a se characters high, while we keep to 

em justly. I shall end this with ti-an- 
sc ibing that excellent epitaph of Mr. 
C wley, wherein, with a kind of grave and 
philosophic humour, he very beautifully 
speaks of himself (withdrawn from the 
world, and dead to all the interests of it,) 
as of a man really deceased. At the same 
time it is an instruction how to leave the 
public with a good giace. 
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EPITAPHIUM VrV AUTHORia. 
** Hie, O TlBlor, snb lare pdTTUlo 
CouleiuB liio est edndiWB, liic jacol 

Dehmcius faonuini liboiia 

SoTte. flaperracuaqiie vita ; 
Non indecOTs paiipetie Bil«iu. 
£t una innti nobilia otio, 

Vanoi|ue dilMtla popello 

Ea terraJamniuioquantiiUBUfficitl 



Valia adbiic cinereni calenlfni." 
THE LIVING AUTHOR'S EPITAPB, 
" Fi™ liffe'B BuperfliiDua cares anlarfd. 
HiBdebt orhnmBn t»i! dischargM 
Hire Cowley lies, henealh this shod. 
To BtYv Borldlv inlarpal flpjifl - 
WIIBdeKentp-.- 
~iBhatinofetue nt 






1 foe ptoftBT'-' 
And haling waaltb, by all care 
'TiamfB, he-idea-"-'^' "■ 
A spot of earth is 



To fbTtiine'fi goodB a ^b nrofbBs'd, 

~ g wealth, by all careea'd. 
'Tii sura, tae'i dead : ffit 1o T bon sma 



OlwiBhih 
Bring floWre, th 






!» bring. 



ing procured me the foLIowinK letter from 
a very ingenious gentleman, I cannot for- 
bear inserting it in the volume,* though it 
did not come soon enough to have a place 
in any of my single papers. 

'Mr. Spectator, — Having read over 
in your paper. No. 551, some of the epi- 
grams made by the Grecian wits, in com- 
mendation of their celebrated poets, I could 
not forbear sending you another, out of the 
same collection; which I taice to be as great 
a compliment to Homer as any that has yet 
been psud him. 



lis Trolaa var. 



" Wlio first (ranactib'd i 

For since, 'lisMrtain ihiiM these poems are, 



means) it may in time be printed 
in English as it has already been in Greek, 
I am, (like the rest of the world,) sir, your 
i^at admirer, G. R, 

'4th Dec' 

The reader may observe, that the beauty 
of this epigram is different from that of the 
foregoing. An irony is looked upon as the 
finest palliative of priuse; and very often 
conveys the noblest panegyiic under the 
appearance of satire. Homer is here seem- 
ingly accused and treated as a plagiary; but 
what is drawn up in the form of an accusa- 
tion is ccrtdnly, as my correspondent ob- 
serves, the greatest compliment that could 
have been paid to that divine poet. 

* Tlut IraDslalion or Cowlev's ecqiapli, and ill thai 
GillowB Ficept the concluding letter, signed Philonicus, 
wes not prinleil in ihe SpecUlor in folio, but added in 
lheSvD.edlllononT]2. 



'Deak Mk. SpECTATOf, — I am a gen 
tleman of a pretty good fortune, and of a 
temper impatient of any thing whichi think 
an injury. However, I always quarrelled 
according to law, and instead of attacking 
my adversary by the dangerous metliod m 
sword and pistol, I made my assaults by 
that more secure one of writ or warrant, 
I cannot help telling you, that either by the 
justice of my causes, or the superiority of 
my counsel, T have been generally success- 
ful: and to my great satisfaction I can say 
it, that by three actions of slander, and half 
a dozen trespasses, I have for several years 
enjoyed a petrect tranquillity in my reputa- 
tion and eitate: by these nieans also I have 
been made known to the judges; the Ser- 
jeants of our circuit are my intimate friends; 
and the ornamental counsel pay a very pro- 
found respect to one who has made so great 
a figure in the law. Affairs of consequence 
having brought me to town, I had the cu- 
riosity the other day to visit Westminster- 
hall; and having placed myself in one of 
the courts, expected to be most agreeably 
entert^ned. After the court and counsel 
ere with due ceremony seated, np stands 
learned gentleman, and began. When this 
latter was last " stirred" before your lord- 
ship; the next humbly moved to " quash" 
an indictment; another complained that his 
adversary had "snapped" a judgment; the 
ext informed the court that his client was 
stripped," of his possessions J another beg- 
ged leave to acquaint his lordship they had 
een " saddled with costs. At last up got 
grave Serjeant, and told us his client had 
been " hung up" a whole term bj' a writ of 

■, At this I could bear it no longer, 

came hither, and rcSolved to apply 
myself to your honour to interpose with 
these Kentlemen, that they would leave off 
such low and unnatural expressions: for 
surely though the lawyers subscribe to hi- 
deous French and f^se Latin, yet they 
should let their clients have a little decent 
and projjer English for their money. What 

that lias a value for 3 good name would 

.. ._ to have it said in a public court, that 
Mr. Such-a-one was stripped, saddled,,or 
hung up> This being what has escaped 
your spectatoiial observation, be pleased to 
correct such an illiberal cant among pro- 
fessed speakers, and you will infinitely 
oblige your humble servant, 

■PHILONICUS. 
Joe's Coffee-house, Nov. 28.' 
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As I was tumbling abnnt the town the 
other day in a hackney-coach, and delight- 
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Ing myself witVi busy scenes in the shops of 
each side of me, it came into my head, with 
no small remorse, that I had not been fre- 
quent enough in the mention and recom- 
mendation of the industrious part of man- 
kind. It very naturally, upon this occasion, 
touched my conscience in pardcular, that 
I had not acquitted myself to my friend 
Mr. Peter Motteux. That industrious man 
of trade, and formerly brother of the quill, 
has dedicated to me a poem upon tea. It 
would injure him, as a man of business, if I 
did not let the world know that the author 
of so good verses writ them before he was 
concerned in traffic In order to expiate 
my negligence tifc ards him, I immediately 
resolved to make him a viat. ■ I found his 
spacious warehouses filled and adorned with 
tea, China and IniUaware. I could observe 
a beautiful ordonnance of the whole; and 
such different and considerable branches of 
trade carried on in the ;&me house, I exulted 
in seeing disposed oy a poetical head. In 
one place were exposed to i^ew sUks of 
various shades and colours, rich brocades, 
and the wealthiest products of fordgn looms. 
Here you might see the finest laces held up 
by the fairest hands; and there, examined 
by the beauteous eyes of the buyers, the 
most delicate cambncs, muslins, and linens. 
I could not but congratulate my friend on 
t.ie humble, but I hoped beneficial, use he 
had made of his talents, and wished I could 
be a patron to his trade, as he bad been 
pleasM. to make me of his poetry,. The 
noncst man has, I know, the modest desire 
of gain which is peculiar to those who un- 
derstand better things than riches; and, I 
dare say, he would be contented with much 
less than what is called wealth at that 
quarter of the town which he inhabits, and 
will oblige all his customers with demands 
agreeable to the moderation of his desires. 
Among other omissions of which I have 
been also guilty, with relation to men of 
industry of a superior ohler, I must ac- 
knowledge my silence towards a proposal 
frequently enclosed to me by jMr. Renatus 
Hanis, organ-builder. The ambition of 
this artificer is to erect an organ in St. 
Paul's cathedral, over the west door, at the 
entrance into the body of the church, which 
in art and magnificence shall transcend any 
work of that kind ever before invented. 
The proposal in perspicuous language sets 
forth the honour and advantage such a per- 
formance would be to the British name, as 
well as that it would apply the ^wer of 
sounds in a manner more amazingly forci- 
ble than, perhaps, has yet been known, and 
I am sure to an end much more worthy. 
Had the vast sums which have been laid 
nut upon operas, without skill or conduct, 
and to no other purpose but to suspend or 
vitiate our understandings, been disposed 
this way, we should now perhaps have an 
engine so formed as to strike the minds of 
half the people at once in a place of wor- 
ship, with a forgetfulness of present care 



and calamity, and a lope of endless rap- 
ture, joy, and halleluiah nereafter. 

When I am doing this justice, I am not 
to forget the best mechanic of my acquwnt 
ance, that usefiil servant to science and 
knowledge, Mr. John Rowley; but I think 
I lay a ^at obligation on the public, by 
acquainting them with his proposals for a 
pair of new globes. After his preamble be 
promises in the said proposals that, 

'in the celestial globe, 
' Care shall be taken that the fixed stars 
he placed according to their true longitude 
and latitude, from the many and correct ob- 
servations of Hevelius, Cassini, Mr, Flam- 
stead, reg. astronomer; Dr. Halley, Savi- 
lian professor of geometry in Oxon; and 
from whatever else can be procured to 
render the globe more exact, instructive, 
and usefuL 

' That all the constellations he drawn in 
a curious, new, and particular manner; each 
star in so just, distmct, and conspicuous a 
proportion, that its magnitude may be rea- 
dily known by bare inspection, according 
to the different light and sizes of the stars. 
That the track or way of such comets as 
have been well observed, but not hitherto 
expressed in a globe, be carefully deline- 
ated in this. 



'That by reason the descriptions for- 
merly made, both in the English and Dutch 
great globe, are erroneous, Asia, Africa, 
and America, be drawn in a manner wholly 
new; by which means it is to be noted that 
the undertakers will he obliged to alter the 
latitude of some places in ten degrees, the 
longitude of others in twenty degrees; be- 
sides which great and necessary alterations, 
there be many remarkable countries, cities, 
towns, rivers, and lakes, omitted in other 
globes, inserted here according to the best 
discoveries made by our late navigators. 
Lastly, that the course of the trade-winds, 
the monsoons, and other winds periodically 
shifting between the tropics, be visibly ex- 
pressed. 

' Now, in regard that this undertaking Is 
of so universal use, as the advancement of 
the most necessary parts of the mathema- 
tics, as well as tending to the honour of the 
British nation, and that the charge of car 
ryiug it on is very expensive, it is desired 
that all gentlemen who are wiUing to pro- 
mote so great a work will be pleased to 
subscribe on the following conditions. 

' ]. The undertakers engage to furnish 
each subscriber with a celestial and terres- 
trial globe, each of thirty inches diameter, 
in all respects curiously adorned, the stars 
gilded, Uie capital cities pldnly distinguish- 
ed, the frames, meridians, horizons, hour 
circles, and indexes, so exactly finished 
up, and accurately divided, that a pair of 
these globes will appear, in the judgment 
of any disinterested and inteHig.-nt person, 
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worlh fifteen pounds more than will be de- 
manded for them by the undertakers. 

' 2 Whosoever will be pleased to sub- 
scribe, and p^y twenty-five pounds in the 
following, for a pair of these globes, 



either for their 
to any college 
public library 



o present them 
I the universities, or any 
:■ schools, shall have his 
ne, title, seat, or pli 

convenient 



residence. Sec insi 
place of the globe. 

' 3. That every subscriber do at first pay 
down the sum of ten pounds, and fifteen 
pounds more upon the delivery of each pair 
of globes perfectly fitted up. And that the 
said globes be delivered within twelve 
months after the number of thirty subscri- 
bers be completed; and that the subscribers 
be served with globes in the order which 
they subscribed. 

' 4. That a pair of these globes shall not 
hereafter be sold to any person but the sub- 
scribers tinder thirty pounds. 

' 5. That, if there be not thirty subscri- 
bers within four months after the first of 
December, 171% the money paid shall be 
returned on demand, by Mr. John Warner, 
goldsmith, near Temple-bar, who shall re- 
ceive and ]pay the same according to the 
above-mentioned articles. ' 
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The project which I published on Mon 
day last has brought me in several packets 
of letters. Among the rest, I have received 
one from a certain projector, wherein, after 
having represented, that in all probability 
the solemnity of opening my mouth will 
draw together a great confluence of be- 
holders, ne proposes to me the hiring of 
Stationer's-hall for the more convenient ex- 
hibiting of that public ceremony. He un- 
dertakes, to be at the charge of it himself, 
provided he may have the erecting of gal- 
leiies on every side, and the letting of them 
out upon that occasion, I have a letter also 
from a bookseller, petitioning me in a very 
humble manner, that he may have the 
printing of the speech which I shall make 
to the assembly upon the first opening of 
my mouth. I am informed from all parts 
that there are great canvassings in the se- 
veral clubs about town, upon the choosing 
of a proper person to sit with me on those 
arduous affairs to which I have summoned 
them. Three clubs have already proceeded 
to election, whereof one has made a double 
return. If I find that my enemies shall 
take advantage of my wlence to begin hos- 
tilities upon me, or if anj' other exigency of 
affeirs may so require, since I see flections 
in so great forwardness, we may possibly 
meet befure the day appointed; or, if mat- 



ters go on to mj salisfection, I may perhapi 
putoffthemeet,ng toaferther day; but of 
this, pubhc notice shall be given. 

In the mean time, I must confess that J 
am not a little gratified and obliged by that 
concern which appears in this great citv 
ujjon my present design of laying down 
this paper. It is likewise with much satis- 
faction, that I find some of the most outlj;- 
ing parts of the kingdom alarmed upon this 
occasion, having received letters to expos- 
tulate with me about it from several of my 
readers- of the remotest boroughs of Great 
Britiun, — Among these I am very well 
pleased with a letter dated from Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, wherein my correspondent 
compares the ofiice, which I have for some 
time executed in these realms, to the weed- 
ing of a great garden; 'which,' says he, 
' it is not sufficient to weed once for all, and 
afterwards to give over, but that the work 
be continued daily, or the same spots 
of ground which- are cleared lor a while 
will in a little time be overrun as much as 
Another gentieman lays before me 
several enormities that are already sprout- 
ing, and which he believes will discover 
themselves in their growth immediately 
after my disappearance. 'There is no 
doubt,' says he, 'but the ladies' heads will 
shoot up as soon as they know they are no 
longer under the Spectator's eye; and I have 
already seen such monstrous broad-brim- 
med hats under Uie arms of foreigners, that 
I question not but they will overshadow the 
island within a month or two after the 
dropping of your paper.' But, among all 
the letters which are come to my hands, 
there is none so handsomely written as the 
following one, which I am the more pleased 
with as it is sent me from gentlemen who 
belong to a body which I shall alway? 
honour, and where (I cannot speak it with- 
out a secret pride) my speculations have 
met with a very kind reception. It is 
usual for poets, upon the publishing of 
their works, to print before them such 
copies of verses as have been made in tlieir 
praise. Not that you must imagine they 
are pleased with their own commendation, 
but because the elegant compositions of 
their friends should not be lost, I- must 
make the same apology for the publication 
of the ensuing letter, in which I have 
iuppressed no part of those praises that 
ire given my speculations with too lavish 
and good-natured a hand; though my cor- 
respondeiits can wimess for me, that at 
other times I have generally, blotted out 
_ . parts in the letters which I have re 
ceived from them. O. 

'Oxford, Nov. 25, 

Spectator, — In spite of your 

invindble alence you have found out the 
method of being the most agreeable 
panion in the world; that kind of cr- ■" 
tion which you hold with the town, 
the good fortune of being always plea 
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to the men «£ taste and leisure, and never 
offensive to those of hurry and business. 
You are never heard but at what Horace 
calls dextro lemfiore, and have the happi- 
ness to observe the politic rule, which the 
same discerning author gave his friend 
when he enjoined him tc dehver his book 
to Augustus: 



You never begin to talk but when people 
are dearous to hear you; and I defy any 
one to be out of humour until you leave 
off. But I am led unawares into reflections 
foreisn to the original design of this epistle; 
which was to let you know, that some 
unfe.igned admirers of your inimitable 
papers, who could without any flattery, 
greet you with the salutation used to the 
eastern monarchs, -viz. " O Spec, live for 
ever," have lately been under the r 
apprehensions with Mr. Phiio-Spec; 
the haste you have made to despatch your 
best friends, portends no long duration to 
your own short visage. We could not, 
mdeed, find any just grounds for complaint 
in the method yow took to dissolve that 
venerable body; no, the world was not 
worthy of your Divine. WiU Honeycomb 
could not, with any reputation, live single 
any longer. It was high tinie for the 
Tcmplav to turn himself to Coke; and Sir 
Roger's dying was the wisest thing he ever 
did in his life. It was, however, matter of 
great grief to us, to tSunk that we were in 
danger of losing so elegant and valuable an 
entertainment. And we could not, with- 
out sorrow, reflect that we were likely to 
nave nothing to interrupt our sips in the 
morning, and to suspend our coSee in mid 
air, between our lips and right ear, but 
the ordinary trash of newspapers. We 
resolved, therefore, not to part with yon 
so. But since, to make use of your own 
allusion, the cherries began now to crowd 
the market, and their season was almost 
over, we consulted our future enjoyments, 
and endeavoured to make the exquisite 
pleasure that delicious fruit gave our taste 
as lasting as we could, and by drying them 
protract their stay beyond its natural date. 
We own that thus they have not a flavour 
equal to that of their juicy bloom; but yet, 
under this disadvantage, they pique the 
palate, and become a salver better than 
any other fruit at its first appearance. To 
speak plain, there are a number of us who 
. have begun your works afresh, and meet 
two nights in the week in order to give 
vouare-hearing. We never come togeuier 
without drinking your health, and as sel- 
dom part without general expressions of 
thanks to you for our night's improvement. 
This we conceive to be a more useful insti- 
tution than any other club whatever, not 
excepting even that of Ugly Faces, We 



have one manifest advantage over that ri^ 
nowned society, wth respect to Mr. Spec 
tator's company. For though they may 
brag that you sometimes make your per- 
son Ed appearance amongst them, it is 
impossible they should ever get a word 
from you, whereas you are with us the 
reverse of what Ph^dria would have his 
mistress be in his rival's company, "pre- 
sent in your absence." We make you 
talk as much and as long as we please; 
and, let me tell you, you seldom hold your 
tongue for the whole evening, I promise 
myself you will look with an eye of favour 
upon a meeting which owes its original to 
a mutual emulation among Its members, 
who shall show the most profound respect 
for your paper; not but we have a very 
great-value for yourperson: and I dare say 
you can no where find four more sincere 
admirers, and humble servants, than 

'T.F. G. S. J. T. E. T.' 
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I AM obliged for the following essay, as 
well as for fliat, which lays down rules out 
of Tully for pronunciation and action, to 
the ingenious author of a poem just pub- 
lished, entitled, Ai Ode to the Creator of 
the World, occasirned by the Fragments 
of Orpheus. 

'It IS a remark made, as I remember, 
by a celebrated French author, that ne 
roan 'ever pushed his capacity as far as it 
was able to extend. I shall not inquire 
whether this assertion be strictly true. It 
may suffice to say, that men of the greatest 
application and acquirements can look 
back upon many vacant spaces, and neg- 
lected parts of time, Which have siipped 
away from them unemployed; and there is 
hardly any one considering peraon in the 
world but is apt to fancy with himself, at 
some time or other, that if his life were to 
begin ^dn he could fill it up better. 

• The mind is most provoked to cast on 
itself this ingenuous reproach, when the 
"amples of such men are presented to it 

have far outshot the generality of their 
species In learning, arts, or any valuable 
'.mprovements. 

' One of the most extensive and improved 
geniuseswehavehadany instance of in our 
own nation, or in any other, was that of Sr 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam. This great 
man, by an extraordinary force of nature, 
compassofthought, and indefatigable study, 
had amassed to himself such stores of 
knowledge as we cannot look upon without 
zement. His capacity seemed to have 
>ped all that was revealed in books be- 
;; and, not satisfied with that, 
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imperfect coastings on maps, or supposed 
points of land to be farther discovered and 
ascertained by the industry of after 
who should proceed upon his notit 

'The excellent Mr, Boyle was the per- 
son who seems to have been designed by 
nature to succeed to the labours and in- 
<iuiries of that extraoi-dina.ry genius I have 
iust mentioned. By innumerable experi- 
ments, he in a great measure filled up 
those plans and outlines of sdence which 
his predecessor had sketched out His life 
was spent in the pursuit of nature through 
a gi-eat variety of forms and changes, and 
in the most rational as well as devout ado- 
ration of its divine Author. 

It would be impossible to name many 
persons who have extended their capa- 
cities as far as these two, in the studies thev 
pursued; but my learned readers on this 
occasion will naturally turn their thoughts 
to a third,* who is yet living, and is like- 
wise the glory of our own nation. The 
improvements which others had made in 
natural and mathematical fcnowledge have 
so vastly increased in his hands, as to afford 
at once a wonderful instance how great the 
capacity is of a human soul, and inexhaus- 
tible the subject of its inquiries; so true if 
that remark in holy writ, that "though a 
wise man seek to find out the works of God 
from the beginning to the end, yet shall he 
not be able to do it" 

' I cannot help mentioning here one cha- 
racter more of a different kind indeed from 
these, yet such a one as may serve to 
show the wonderful force of nature and of 
application, and is tht most singular instance 
of an universal genius I have ever met 
with. The person I mean is Leonardo da 
Vinci, an Italian minter, descended from 
a noble fomity in Tuscany, about the be- 
ginning_ of the sixteenthf century. In his 
profession of history-ptdnting he was so 
great a master, that some have affirmed 
iie excelled all who went before him. It is 
certain that he raised the envy of Michael 
Angelo, who was his contemporary, and 
that from the study of bis works Raphael 
himself learned his best manner of design- 
ing. He was a master too in sculpture and 
architecture, and skilful in anatomy, ma- 
thematics, and mechanics. The aqueduct 
from the river Adda to Milan is mentioned 
as a work oi his contrivance. He had 
learned severa. languages, and was ac- 
quainted with the studies of history, philo- 
sophy, poetry, and music Though it is 
not necessary to my present purpose, I 
cannot but take notice, that all who have 
writ of him mention likewise his perfec- 
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tion of body. The instances of his strength 
are almost incredible. He is described te 
have been a well-formed person, and h 
master of all genteel exercises. And lastly, 
we are told that his moral qualSies were 
agreeable to his natural and intellectual 
endowrnents, and that he was of an honest 
and generous mind, adorned with great 
sweetness of manners. I might break off 
the account of him here, but I imagine it 
will be an entertainment to the curiosity of 
my readers, to find so remarkable a cha- 
racter distinguished by as remarkable a 
circumstance at his death. The fame of 
his works having gained him an universal 
esteem, he was incited to the court of 
France, where, after some time, he fell 
Mck; and Francis the First coming to see 
him, he raised himself in his bed to ac- 
knowledge the honour which was done him 
by that visit. The king embraced him, 
and Leonardo, fainting in the same mo- 
ment, expired in the arms of that great 
monarch. 

'It is impossible to attend to such in- 
stances as these without being raised into a 
contemplation on the wonderful nature of a 
human mind, which is capable of such pro- 
gressions in knowledge, and can contain 
such a variety of ideas without perplexity 
or confusion. How reasonable is it trom 
hence to infer its divine original ! And whilst 
we find unthinking matter endued with a 
natural power to last for ever, unless anni- 
hilated by Omnipotence, how ab.surd would 
it be to im^ne that a being so much supe- 
~'"r to it should not have the same privilege ! 
At the same time it is very surprising, 
when we remove our thoughts from sucli 
instances as 1 have mentioned, to consider 
those we so frequently meet with in the 
accounts of barbarous nations among the 
Indians; where we find numbers of people 
who scarce show the first glimmermgs of 
reason, and seem to have fcw ideas above 
those of seijse and appetite. These, me 
thinks, appear like large wilds, or vast un- 
cultivated tracts of human nature; and, 
when we compare them witli men of the 
"" "ist exalted characters in arts and leam- 
, we find it difficult to believe that they 
■■ creatures of the same species. 
Some are of opinion that the souls of 
n are all naturally equal, and that the 
great disparity we so often observe, arises 
from the different organization or structure 
of the bodies to which they are united. But, 
whatever constitutes this first disparity, the 
next great difference which we find be- 
'"veen men in their several acquirements 
owing to accidental differences in their 
education, fortunes, or course of life. The 
a kind of rough diamond, which re- 
art, labour, and time to polish it. 
int of which many a good-natured 
is lost, or lies unfashioned, like a 
jewel in the mine. 
' One of the strongest incitements to excel 
such arts and accomplishments as ar- =" 
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the highest esteem am m^ men, ia the natu- 
ral passion which the mind of man has for 
glory; which though it may he faulty in the 
excess of it, ought by no means to be dis- 
couraged. Perhaps some moralists are too 
severe in beating down this principle, wliich 
seems to be a spring implantedby nature 
to give motion to all the latent powers of 
the soul, and is always observed to exert 
itself with the greatest force in the most 
generous dispositions, Tliemenwhosecha- 
racters have shown the brightest among 
the ancient Romans, amjear to have been 
sti-onglv animated by this passion. Cicero, 
whose learning and services to his country 
are so well known, was inflamed by it to an 
extravagant degree, and warmly presses 
Lucccius, who was compoang a history of 
those times, to be very particular and zeal- 
ous in relating the story of his consulship; 
and to execute it speedily, that he roignt 
have the pleasure of enjoying in his life- 
time some part of the nonour which he 
foresaw would be paid to his memory. 
This was the ambition of a great mind; but 
he is faulty in the degree of it, and cannot 
refrain from soUciting the historian upon 
this occasion to neglect the strict laws of 
history; and, in praising him, even to ex- 
ceed the bounds of truth. The younger 
Pliny appears to have had the same passion 
for fame, but accompanied with greater 
chasteness and modesty. His ingenious 
manner of. owning it to a friend, who had 
prompted him to undertake some great 
work, is exqmsitely beautiful, and rwses 
him to a certain grandeur above the im- 
putation of vanity. "I must confess," says 
he, "that nothing employs my thoughts 
more than the desire I have of perpetuating 
my name; which in my opinion is a design 
worthy of a man, at least of such a one, 
who, being conscious of no guilt, is not 
afraid to be remembered by posterity." 

' I think I ought not to conclude without 
interesting all my readers in the subject cf 
thisdiscotjrse: I shall therefore lay it down 
as a maxim,thatthough all are not capable 
of sliining in learning or the politer arts, 
yet every <Hie is capable of excelling in 
something. The soul has in this respect a 
certain vegetative power which caimot lie 
wholly idle. If it is not laid out and culti- 
vated into a regular and beautiful garden, 
it will of itself shoot up in weeds or lowers 
of a wider growth,' 
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All the members of the imaginary so- 
detv, which were described in my first 
papeis, having disappeared one after an- 
other, it is high time tor the Spectator him- 
self to go off the st^e. But now I am to 



take my leave, I am under much greater 
anxiety than I have known for the work of 
any day sance I undertook this province. It 
ifi much more difficult to converse with the 
world in a real than a personated character. 
That might pass for humour in the Specta- 
tor, which would look like arrogance in a 
writer who sets his name to his work. The 
fictitious person might condemn those who 
disapproved him, and extol his own per- 
formances without giving offence. Hemight 
assume a mock authonty, without being 
looked upon as vain and conceited. The 
prmses or censures of himself fall only upon 
the creature of his imagination; and, if any 
one finds fault viith him, the author may- 
reply with the philosopher of old, 'Thou 
dost but beat the case of Anaxarchus.' . 
When I speak in my own private senti- 
ments, I cannot but address myself to my 
submissive n 



with a just gratitude for the kind reception 
which they have given to these daily papers, 
which have been published for almost the 



space of two years last past 

I hope the apology I have made, as to 
the license allowable to a feigned character, 
may excuse any thing which has been said 
in these discourses of the Spectator and liis 
works; but the imputation of the grossest 
vanity would still dwell upon me, if I did 
not give some account by what means I was 
enaSled to keep up the spirit of w long and 
approved a performance- All the papers 
marked with a C, an L, an I, or an O, that 
is to say, all the papers which 1 liave dis- 
tingmshed by any letter in the name of the 
muse Clio, irere given me by the gentle- 
man of whose assistance I formerly boasted 
in the preface and concluding leaf of my 
Tatlers, I am indeed much more proud (rf 
his long continued friendship, than I should 
be of the fame of being thought the author 
of any writings which he himself is capable 
of producing. I remembei-, when I finished 
The Tender Husband, I told him there was 
nothing I so ardently wished, as that we 
might some time or other publish a_work, 
written by us both, which should be'ar the 
name of The Monument, in memory of our 
friendship. I heartily wish what I have 
done here was as honorary to that sacred 
name, as learning, wit, and humanity, ren- 
der those pieces which I have taught the 
reader how to distin^ish for his. wTien 
the play above-mentioned was last acted, 
there were su many applauded strokes in 
it which I hdd from the same hand, that I 
thought very meanly of myself that I have 
never publicly acknowledged them. After 
r have put otiier friends upon importuninp- 
him to pubK ^h dramatic as well as other 
writings he has by him, I shall end what I 
think I am obliged to say on this head by 
giving my reader this hint for the ictter 
judging of my producnons — that the best 
comment upon them would be an account 
when the patron to The Tender Husband 
was in England or abroad. 
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The reader will also find some papers 
wliich are marked with the letter X, for 
which he is obliged to the ingenious gentle- 
man who diverted the town with the epi- 
li^ue to The Distressed Mother. I might 
have owned these several papers with the 
free consent of these gentlemen, who did 
not write them with a design of being known 
for the authors. But, as a candid and sin- 
cere behaviour ought to be preferred to all 
other considerations, I would not let my 
heart reproach me with a consciousness of 
having acquired a prdse which is not my 
right. 

The other assistances which I have 
have been conveyed by letter, 
by whole papers, and other times by short 
hints from unknown hands. Ihavenotbeei 
able to trace favours of this kind with anj 
certainty, hut to the following names, whicl 
I place m the order wherein I received tht 
obligation, though the first I am going h 
name can hardly be mentioned in a list 
wherein he would not deserve the prece- 
dence. The persons to whom lam to make 
these acknowledgments are, Mr. Henry 
Martyn, Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Carey 
of New-coUege in Oxford, Mr. Tickell of 
Queen's in the same university, Mr. Par- 
nellc, and Mr. Eusden, of Trinity in Cam- 
bridge, Thus, to speak in the language of 
my late friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, I 
have balanced my accounts with all my 
creditors for wit and learning. But as these 
excellent performances would not have seen 
the light without the means of this paper, 
I may still arrogate to myself the merit of 
their being commimicated to the public 

I have nothins more to add, but, having 
swelled tVus work to five hundred and fifty- 
five papers, they will be disposed into seven 
volumes, four of which are ^ready publish- 
ed, and the three others in the press. It 
will not be demanded of me why 1 now 
leave off, though I must own myself obliged 
to give an account to the town of my time 
hereafter; since I retire when their par- 
tiality to me is so great, that an edition of 
the former volumes of Spectators, of above 
nine thousand each book, is already sold 
off, and the tax on each half-sheet has 
Drought into the stamp-ofEce, one week 
with another, above 20/. a week, ariang 
from the single paper, notwithstanding it 
at first reduced it to less than half the niun- 
oer that was usually printed before the tax 

I humbly beseech the continuance of this 
inclination to favour what I may hereafter 
produce, and hope I have in my occur- 
rences of life tasted so deeply of pain and 
sorrow, that I am pi'oof against much more 
prosperous circumstances than any advan- 



The following letter regards an ingeidou* 
set of gentlemen, who have done me the 
honour to make me one of their society. 



tages to which my own industry can pos- 
ably exalt me. I am, my good-natured 
reader, your most obedient, most obliged 
numhle servant, 

RICHARD STEELE. 
Vos valet! etjiiaudite. Ter. 
Vol. II. 43 



having done you and themselves the honour 
to choose you one of their directors; that 
noble and lively art, which before was en- 
titled to your regard as a Spectator, has an 
additional clwm to you, and you seem to be 
under a double obligation to take some care 

' The honour of our country is also con- 
cerned in the matter I am going to lay be- 
fore you. We (and perhaps other nations 
as well as we) have a national false hu- 
manity as well as a national vain glory; 
and, though we boast ourselves to excel all 
the world m things wherein we are outdone 
abroad, in other things we attribute to 
others a superiority which we ourselves 
possess. This is what is done, particularly 
in the art of portr^t or face-painting, 

' Pdnting is an art of a vast extent, too 
jreat by much for atiy mortal man to be in 
:ull possession of in all its parts; it is 
:mou^ if any one succeed in painting faces, 
history, batties, ' landscapes, sea-pieces, 
fruit, flowers, or drolls, &c. Nay, no man 
ever was excellent in all the branches 
(though many in number,) of these several 



pamtrng. 

' And as one man may be a good land 
;ape painter, but unable to pdnt a face or 
history tolerably well, and so of the rest; 
le nation may excel in some kinds of 
painting, and. other kinds may thrive better 
■" other climates. 

' Italy may have the preference of all 

other nations for history ^inting; Holland 

' drolls and a neat finished manner of 

irking; France for gay, jaunty, fluttering 

pictures; and England for portrMts; but to 

give the honour of evei-y one of these kinds 

of painting to any one of those nations on 

account oT their excellence in any of these 

parts of it, is like adjudging the prize of 

roic, dramatic, lyric, or burlesque poetry 

him who has done well in any one of 

Where there are the greatest geniuses, 
1 most helps and encouragements, it is 
reasonable to suppose an art will arrive to 
the greatest penection: by this rule let us 
consider our own country with respect to 
face-painting. No nation in the world de- 
lights so much in having their own, or 
friends' or relations' pictures; whether 
from their national good-nature, or having 
a love to painting, and not bdng encwi 
raged in the great article of religious rac 
tures, which the purity of our worship 
refuses the free use of, or from whatever 
other cause. Our helps are not inferior to 
those of aiiy other people, but rather they 
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are greater; for what the antique statues 
^nd bas-reliefa which Italy enjoys are to 
the history-pMnters, the beautiful and no- 
ble faces with which England is ccnfessed 
to abound, are to 'face-painters; and, be- 
sides, we have the greatest number of the 
works of the best masters in that kind of 
any people, not without a competent num- 
ber of those of the most excellent in every 
other part of painting. And for encourage- 
ment, the wealth and generoMty of flie 
English nadon affords that in such a degree 
as artists have no reasrai to complain. 

' And accordinf^y, in fact, face-pdnting 
is no where so well performed as in Eng- 
land; I know not whether it has liun m 
your way to observe it, but I have, and 
pretend to be a tolerable judge. I have 
seen what is done abroad; and can assure 
you, that the honour d! that branch of 
psunting' is justly due tons. lappeal to the 
judicious observers for the truth of what I 
assert If foreigners have oftentimes, or 
even for the most part excelled our natives, 
it ought to be imputed to the advantages 
they have met with here, joined to their 
own ingenuity and industry; nor has any 
one nation distinguished themselves so as to 
rsuse an argument in favour of their coun- 
try: but it is to be observed that neither 
French nor Italians, nor any one of either 
nation, notwithstanding all our prejudices 
in their favour, have, or ever had, for any 
conaderable time, any character among us 
as face-painters. 

'This honour ^is due to bur own country, 
and has been so for near an age: so that, 
instead of going to Ital];, or elsewhere, one 
that designs for portrait-painting ought to 
study in England. Hither such should 
come from Holland, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, &C. as he that intends to practise 
any other kinds of ^nting should go to 
those parts where it is in the greatest per- 
fection. It is s£ud the blessed Virgin de- 
scended from heaven to sit to St. Luke. 
I dare venture to affirm that, if she should 
desire another Madonna to be painted by 
the life, she would come to England; and 
am of opinion that your present piresident. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, from his improve- 
ment since he arrived in this kingdom, 
would perform that office better than any 
foreigner living. I am, with all possible 
respect, ar, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, 8cc.' 

*^* The ingenious letter signed the 
Weather Glass, with several others, were 
received, but came too late. 



It had not come to my knowledge, when 

I left off the Spectator, that I owe several 

eKcellent sentiments and agreeable pieces 

in this work to Mr. Ince, of Gray's-Inn. • 

R. STEELE. 
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And IrandiaheB by fits Wb forky longue— Z>rsiJ!H. 

Upon laying down the office of Spectator. 
I acquainted tiie world with my deagn of 
electing a new club, and of opening my . 
mouth m it after a most solemn manner. 
Both the election and the ceremony are now 
past; but not findmg it so easy, as I at first 
imagined, to break through a fifty years' 
alence, I would not venture into the world 
under the character of a man who pre- 
tends to talk like other people, until 1 had 
arrived at a full freedom of speech. 

I shall reserve for another time the his- 
tory of such club or clubs of which I am 
now a talkative but unworthy member; 
and shall here give an account of this aur- 
priang change which has been produced 
in me, and which I look upon to be as re- 
markable an accident as any recorded in 
history, since that which happened to the 
son of Crcesus, after having been many 
years as much tongue-tied as myself. 

Upon the first opening of mv mouth, I 
made a speech, consisting of about half a 
dozen well-turned periods; but grew an 
very hoarse upon it, that for three days to 
gether, instead of finiBng the use of my 
tongue, I was afraid that Ihad quite lost it. 
Besides, the unusual extension of my mus- 
cles on this occasion made my face ache on 
both sides to such a degree, that nothing 
L-.i. ._ ; — ijicible resolution and persever- 
' " "ic fi-om falling 



IS towards 
le startled 
s happened to 
o read aloud in 



ance could have prevented n 
hack to my monosyllables. 

I afterwardsmade several e! 
speaking; and that I might ni 
at my own voice, which bar 
me more than once, I used U 
mv chamber, and have often stood h 
middle of the street to call a coach, when I 
knew there was none within hearing. 

When I was thus grown prettj' well ac- 
quainted with my own voice, I laid hold of 
all opportunities to exert it. Not caring 
however to speak much by myself, and to 
draw upon me the whole attention of those 
I conversed with, I used for some time to 
walk every morning in the Mall, and talk 
in chorus with a parcel of Frenchmen. I 
found my modesty greatly relieved by the 
communicative temper of this nation, who 
are so very sotaable as to think they are 
never better company than when they are 
all opening at the same time. 

I then ftncied I might receive great be- 

'■'-'-\, and tliat I 

laltmg with 
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the greater freedom, when I was not under 
any impediment of tlunking: I therefore 
threw myself into an assembly of ladies, 
but could not for my life get in 3 word 
among them; and found that if I did not 
change my company, I was in danger of 
being reduced to my primitive taciturnity. 

The coffee-hcuses have ever since been 
my chief places of resort, where I have 
made the greatest improvements; in order 
to which I have taken a particular care 
never to be of the same opinion with the 
man I conversed with. 1 was a tory at 
Button's, and a whig at Child's, a friend to 
the Englishman, or an advocate for the 
Examiner, as it best served my turn : some 
fancy me a great enemy to the French 
king, though m reality I only make use of 
him for a help to discourse. In short, I 
wrangle and dispute for exercise; and have 
carried this pomt so far, that I was once 
like to have been run through the body for 
making a little too free with my betters. 

In a word, I am quite another man to 
what 1 was. 

■- mi fuil unqiiam 



My old acquaintance scarce know m 
nay, I was asked the other day by a Jew 
Jonathan's, whether I was not related tc 
dumb gentleman, who used to come to th 
coffee-house? But I think I never was b» 
ter pleased in my life than about a week 
ago, when, as I was battling it across the 
tsble with a young Templar, hia compa- 
niongavehi riv... ..i 1 i.___ — 

would talk him to 'death. 

Bang now a very good proficient in dis- 
course, I shall appear in the world with 
this addition to my character, that my 
countrymen may reap the fruits of ray new- 
acquired loquacity. 

Those who have been present at publit 
disputes in the university know that it i; 
usual to mdntain heresies for argument's 
sake. I have heard a man a most impu- 
dent Sncinian for half an hour, who has 
been an orthodox divine all his life after. 
I have taken the same method to accom- 
plish myself in the gift of utterance, having 
talked above a twdvemonth, not sotmnch 
for the benefit of my hearers, as of myself. 
But, since I have now gained the faculty 
I have been so long endeavouring after, 1 
intend to make a right use of it, and shall 



heart. While a man is learning to fence, 
he practises both on friend and foe; but 
when he is a master in the art, he never 
exerts it but on what he thinks the right 

That this last allusion may not give 
reader a wrong idea of my deagn in 
paper, I must here inform him, that the 
author of it is of no faction; that he ii 



the world than I itsed to do, I am still re 
solved to act in it as an indifferent specta- 
tor. It is not my ambition to increase the 
number dthfir of whigs or tories, but of 
wise and good men; and I could heartily 
wish there were not faults common to both 
parties, which afford me sufRcienc matter 
to work upon, without descending to those 
which are peculiar to dther. 

If in a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety, we ought to think ourselves the se- 
curest nation in the world. Most of our 
garrets are inhabited by statesmen, who 
watch over the liberties of their country, 
and make a shift to keep themselves from 
starving by taking into their care the pro- 
perties of Uieir fellow-subjects. 

As these politicians of both sides have 
already iwoiKed the nation into a most un- 
natural ferment, I shall be so far from en- 
deavouring to TMse it to a greater height, 
that, on the contrary, it shall be the chief 
tendency of my papers to inspire my coun- 
trymen with a mutual good-will and bene- 
volence. Whateverfaults either party may 
be guilty of, they are rather inflamea than 
cured by those reproaches which they cast 
upon one another. The most Ukely me- 
thod of rectifying any man's conduct, is by 
recommending to him the principles of 
truth and honour, religion and virtue: and 
so long as he acts with an eye to these 
prindples, whatever party he is of, he can- 
not fdl of being a good Englishman, and a 
lover of his country. 

As for the persons concerned in this work, 
the names of all of them, or at least of such 
as desire it, shall be published hereafter: 
unUl which time I must entreat the cour- 
teous reader to- suspend his curioaty, and 
rather to consider what is written, than 
who they are that write it. 

Having thus adjusted all necessary pre- 
liminaries with my reader, I shall not trou- 
ble him with any more prefatory discourses, 
but proceed in my old method, and enter- 
tain him with speculations on every useful 
subject that fitlls in my way. C. 
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•There is nothing,' says Plato, 'sode 
lightful as the hearing or the ^)caking of 
truth.' For this reason there is no conver- 
sation so agreeable as that of the man of in- 
tegrity, who hears without any ir 
betray, and speaks without any in 
deceive. 

Among all the accounts which are given 
of Ctito, I do not remember one that more 
redounds to his honour than the following 
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passage related by Plutarch, As an advo- 
cate was pleading the cause of his client 
before one of the pnetora, he could only 
produce a single witness in a point where 
the law required the testimony of two per- 
sons; upon which the advocate insisted on 
the integrity of that person whom he had 
produced; but the prator told him, that 
where the law required two witnesses he 
would not accept of one, though it were 
Cato himself. Such a speech from a per- 
s(Mi who sat at the head of a court of jus- 
tice, while Cato was still living, shows us, 
more than a thousand examples, the high 
reputation this great man had gwned among 
his contemporaries upon the account of his 
^ncerity. 

When such an inflexible integrity is a 
little softened and qualified by the rules of 
conversation and good-breeding, there is 
not a niore shining idrtue in the whole cata- 
Ic^e of social duties. A man however 
ought to take great care not to publish him- 
self out of his veracity, nor to reiind his be- 
haviour to the prejudice of his virtue. 

This subject is exquisitely treated in the 
most elegant sermon of the great British, 
preacher.* I shall beg leave to transcribe 
out of it two or three sentences, as a proper 
introduction to a very curious letter, which 
I shall make the chief entertainment of this 
speculation. 

• The old English plainness and ^ncerity, 
that generous integrity of nature, and ho- 
nesty of dispoMtion, which always argues 
true greatness of mind, and is usually ac- 
companied with undaunted courage and re- 
solution, is in a great measure lost among us. 

'The dialect of conversation is now-a- 
days so swelled with vanity and compli- 
ment, and so surfeited (as I may say) of 
expressions of kindness and respect, that if 
a man that lived an ^^e or two ago should 
return into the world again, he would really 
want a dictionary to help him to under- 
stand his own language, and to know the 
true intrinsic value of the phrase in fashion; 
and would hardly at first believe at what a 
low rate the highest strains and expres- 
sions of kindness imaginable do commonly 
pass in current payment; and when he 
should come to understand it, it would be a 
great while before he could bring himself, 
with a good countenance, and a good con- 
science, to converse with men upon equal 
terms and in their own way.' 

I have by me a letter which I look upon 
as a great curiosity, and which may serve 
as an exemplification to the foregoing pas- 
sage, cited out of this most excellent pre- 
late. It is said to have been written in 
king Charles the Second's reign by the 
ambassador of Bantam, f a littie after his 



than from London to Bantam; and thou 
knowest the inhabitants of one of these 
places do not know what is done in the 
other. They call thee and thy subjects 
barbarians, because we speak -what we 
mean; and account themselves a civilized 
people, because they speak one thing and 
mean another; truth tney call barbarity, 
and falsehood politeness. Upon my first 
landing, one, who was sent from the king 
of this place to meet me, told me that he 

extremely sorry for the storm I had 

with just before my arrival. I was 
troubled to hear him grieve and afilict him- 
self upon my account; but in less than a 
quarter of an hour he smiled, and was as 
merryasifnothin^hadhappened. Another 
who came with him told me by my inter- 
preter, he should be glad to do me any ser- 
vice that lay in his power. Upon which I 
desired him to carry one of my portman- 
teaus for me; but, instead of serving me 
according to his promise, he laughed, and 
bid another do it. 1 lodged, the first week, 
at the house of one who desired me to think 
myself at home, and to con^der his house 
as my own. Accordingly, I the next morn- 
ing began to knock down one of the walls 
oi it, in order to let in the fresh air, and 
had packed up some of the household 
goods, of which I intended to have made 
thee a present; but the false varlet no 
sooner saw me felling to work, but he sent 
word to desire me to give over, for that he 
would have no such doings in his house. I 
had not been long in this nation before I 
was" told by one, for whom I had asked a 
certain favour frem the chief of the king's 
servants, whom they here call the lord 
treasurer, that I had eternally obliged him. 
I was so surprised at his gratitude, that I 
could not forbear saying, "What service 
is there which one man can do for another, 
that can oblige him to all eternity ! " How- 
ever, I only asked him, for my reward, that 
he would lend me his eldest daughterduring 
my stay in this country; but I quickly found 
that he was as treachei-ous as the rest of his 
countrymen. 

'At my first going to court, one of the 
great men almost put me out of counte- 
nance, by asking ten thousand pardons of 
me for only treading by accident upon my 
toe. rt'heycall this kind of lie a compli- 
ment; for, when they are civil to a great 
man they tell him untruths, for which thou 
wouldest order any of thy officers of state 
to receive a hundred blows upon his fijot. I 
do not know how I shdl negotiate any thing 
with this people, since there is so little cre- 
dit to be given to them. When I go to see 
the king's scribe, I am generally told that 
he is not at home, though perhaps I saw 
him go into his house almost the very mo- 
ment before. Thou wouldest fancy that 
the whole nation are physicians, for the 
first question they always ask me is, how I 
do; I have this question put to me above a 
hundred times a-day. Nay, they are not 
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full glass in their hands, every 
with them at table, though at 
time they would persuade me to drink their 
liquors in such quantities as I have found 
by experience will make me sick. They 
often pretend to pray for thy health also in 
the same mannerj but I have more reason 
to expect it from the goodness of thy con- 
stitution than the sincerity of their wishes. 
May thy slave escape in safety from this 
double-tongued race of men, and live to lay 
nimself once more at thy feet in the royal 
city of Bantam !' 
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Contis mercBCoT, nsvim Jactanlibus auetili 
MUIUb ennnior. Ouideniin} amcnnitui 
Hom^lo aia, nwn mijl, ist Ttotarls Ibu 



Sab mm oaiitiua ivnaultOMiK oMiftnulMil. 




Cstera if genere two («iloo wot mulla) loitmice 


Detaiare valent FaMom. Ne ie morer audi 


QuanmdBduani. Bl qiil>Deus.en«eo, dicat 


lam ftelom qnod TidEli : eila tu. qui modo mil? 




Voa Mnc innUtli dJHxdlte partibu9° Eja, ""^ ' 


Quiditatis? Nolint. AlquUicel esse bealis. 


flir.Sal.i.Lib.l 


Whence is'L MSreDBa. thai so feir approve • 


Tbe EtBTe [bey're plac'd in, and incline to rove 


Wholhet ogafiisl Ibeit will by ftte iinp«'d. 


Or by utnieni and piudent clinics espous'd I 


Happy ilie mereliant ibe old soldLep eries. 


Broke vilb UtimM SBd watlike enurnise 
Tbe menhant, wbm the dreaded humcana 


TosKB hia weallhr careo on the main, 

T^ an enngoixeiil «™ decide* ytTiSom. 
Bravely to fie, or come victorious home. 


The UwjBT Towi the tknner'B life is beat. 


When at the dawn the iilienu break his rest. 


The ftimei, haring put ia bail fappeat. 



Bs tbej are happieel lb 
With thousands m(H« of tbis inconslanl race, 
Would -Ire e-en PaMni to relate each case. 
Not ta deiBlo yon loDger, nrar attend 
The issue of all Ihii: SbDuld Jon descend. 

To run his lengths with a nafhclfli] hand ; 

Sid bim ta trade, and try the AilhlaiB seas. 
To parchaiB treasuie and declining ease ; 
yeit call the pleader ftom nifl learned serife. 
'a tbe calm bleeslnga of a i 



cast Into a" public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole spe- 
cies, those who now think themselves the 
most unhappy, would prefer the share they 
ave already possessed of before that which 
could fall to them by such a diviMon. Ho- 
race has carried this thought a great deal 
farther in the motto of my paper, which 
implies, that the hardships or misfortunes 
we lie under are moi'e easy to us than those 



change conditions with him. 
As I was ruminating upon these two re- 
marks, and seated in my elbow chair, I 
insenably fell asleep; when on a suddenj 
methought, there was a proclamation made 
by Jupiter, that every mortal should bring 
in his griefs and calamities, and throw them 
together in a heap. There was a large 
plain appointed for this purpose. I took my 
stand in the centre of it, and saw with a 
great deal of plea&ure the whole human 
species marchme one after another, and 
throwng down their several loads, which 
immediately grew up into a prodigious 
mountain, that seemed to rise abo\e the 

There was a certain lady of a thm airy 
shape, who was very active in this solem- 
nity. She carried a magnifying glass in 
one of her hands, and was clotiied in a loose 
flowing robe, embroidered with several 
figures of fiends and spectres, that discov- 
ered themselves in a thousand chimerical 
shapes, as her garment hovered in the 
wind. There was something wild and dis- 
tracted in her looks. Her name was Fancy. 
She led up every mortal to the appointed 
place, after having very oflidously assisted 
him in making up his pack, and laying it 
upon his shoulders. My neart melted with- 
in me to see my fellow-creatures gsoaning 
under their respective burdens, and to con- 
sider that proiBgious bulk of human cala- 
mities which lay before me. 

There were however several persons who 

fave me great diversion upon this occasion, 
observed one bringing in a fardel veir 
carefully concealed under an old embroi- 
dered doak, which, upon his throwing it 
into the heap, I discovered to be Poverty. 
Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw 
down his luggage, which, upon examining, 
I found to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled 
with very whimsical burdens composed of 
darts and flames; Jiut, what was very odd, 
though they sighed as if thdr hearts would 
break under these bundles of calamities, 
they could not persuade themselves to cast 
them into the heap, when they came up to 
to it; but, after a few f^nt efforts, shook 
their heads, and marched away as heavy 
loaden as they came. I saw multitudes M 
old women throw down their wrinkles, 
and several young ones who stripped them- 
selves of a tawny slcin. There were very . 
great heaps of red noses, large lips, and 
rusty teeth. The truth of it is, I was sur- 
prised to see the greatest part of the 
mountain made up of bodily deformities. 
Observing one advancing towards the heap 
with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his 
back, I found upon his near approach that 
it was only a natural hump, which he dis- 
posed of, with great joy of heart, among 
■■'■=- collectiqn of human miseries. There 
e likewise distempers of all sorts; 
tho'igb I could not but observe, that there 
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were many more imaginary than real. One 
little packet I could not but take notice of, 
which was a complication of all the diseases 
incident to human nature, and was ir "- - 
hand of a great many fine people: 
was called the spleen. But what most of 
all surprised me, was a remark I made, 
that there was not a dngle vice or foUy 
thrown into the whole heap; at which I 
was rciY much astonished, having conclud- 
ed withm myself, that every one would take 
this opportunity of getting rid of his "— 
^ons, prejudice, and frdfiies. 

I took notice b particular of a very pro- 
fligate fellow, who I did not question came 
loaded with his crimes: but upon searching 
into his bundle I found, that instead of 
throwing his guilt from him, he had only 
laid down his memory. He was followed 
by another worthless rogue, who flung 
away his modesty instead of his ignorance. 

When the wliole race of mankind had 
thus cast their burdens, the phantom which 
had been so busy on this occasion, seeing 
me an idle Spectator of what had passed, 
approached towards me. I grew uneasy at 
her presence, when of a sudden she held 
lier magnifying glass full before my eyes. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, but was 
startled at the shortness of it, which now 
appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. 
The immoderate breadth of the features 
made me very much out of humour with 
my own countenance, upon which I threw 
it from roe like a mask. It happened very 
luckily that one who stood by me had just 
before thrown down his vis^e, which it 
seems was too long for him. It was indeed 
extended to a most shameful length; I be- 
lieve the very chin was, modestly speaking, 
as long as my whole face. We had both of 
us an opportunity of mending ourselves; and 
all tlie <;entributions being now brought in, 
every man was at liberty to exchange his 
misfortunes for those of another pei 
But as there arose many new inciden 
the sequel of my vision, I shall res 
them fnr the subject of my next paper. 
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In my last papei-, I gave my reader a 
sight of that mountain of miseries which 
was made up of those several calamities 
that afflict the minds of men. I saw with 
unspeakable pleasure the whole species 
thus delivered from its sorrows; though at 
the same time, as we stood round the heap, 
and surveyed the several materials of 
which it was composed, there^as scarcely 
amortalin this vast multitude, who did not 
discover what he thought pleasures of life, 



a attentively 
is chaos of 
: a second pro- 



ard wondered how the owpers of them ever 
came to look upon them as burdens and 
grievances. 

As we were regarding v 

this confusion of ir' 

calamity, Jupiter is 
clamation, that ever 

to exchange his aft_ .., 

his habitation with any such other bundle 
as should be delivered to him. 

Upon this. Fancy began again to bestir 
herself, and, parcelling out the whole heap 
with incredible activity, recommended to 
every onehisparUcularpacket. Thehurry 
and confusion at this time was not to be ex- 
pressed. Some observations which I made 
upon this occasion, I shaU communicate to 
the public. A venerable gray-headed man, 
who had laid down the colick, and who I 
found wanted an heir to his estate, snatch-, 
ed up an undutiful son that had been 



thrown into the heap by his angry father, 
s youth, in less than a quarter 
died the old gentieman by the 



The graceless youth, i 



beard, and had Uke to have knocked his 
brains out; so that meeting the true father, 
who came towards him with a fit of the 
gripes, he begged him to take his son agdn, 
-nd g^ve him back his colick; but they 
ere incapable either of them to recede 
from the choice they had made. A poor 
^lley-slave, who had thrown down his 
chEuns, took up the gout in their stead, but 
made such wry faces, that one might easily 

Eerceive he was no great gainer by the 
argain. It was pleasant enough to see the 
several exchanges that were made, for 
sickness against poverty, hunger against 
want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among 
themselves in bartering fcr features: one 
trucking a lock of gray hairs for a car- 
buncle, another was makmg over a short 
wwst for a pair of round shoulders, and a 
third cheapening a bad face for a lost re- 
putation: but on all these occasions there 
not one of them who did not think the 
blemish, as soon as she had got it into 
possesion, much more disagreeable 
than the old one. I made the same observ- 
ation on every other misfortune or calamity 
which eveiT one in the assembly brought 
upon himself in lieu of what he had parted 
with : whether it be that all the evils which 
befal us, are in some measure suited and 
proportioned to our strength, or that every 
evil becomes more supportable by our be- 
accustomed to it, I ^all not determine. 
_ could not from my heart forbear pitj?ing 
the poor hump-backed gentleman mention- 
ed in the former paper, who went off a very 
well shaped person with a stone in his 
bladder; nor the fine gentleman who had 
struck up this bargain with him, that limp- 
ed through » whole assembly of ladies, who 
used to admire Wm, with a pair of shoulders 
peepmg over his head, 
^ lust not omit my own particular ad- 
i-e. My friend mth a long visage had 
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no sooner taken upon him my short face, 
but he made such a grotesque figure in it, 
that as I looked upon him I could not for- 
bear laughing at myself, insomuch that I 
put my own face out of countenance. The 
poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridi- 
cule, that I found he was ashamed of what 
he had done; on the other side, I found that 
I myself had no great reason to triumph, 
for as I went to touch my forehead I missed 
the place, and clapped my finger upon my 
upper lip. Besides, as my nose was exceed- 
ing prominent, I gave it two or three un- 
lucky knocks as I was playing my hand 
about mv face, and aiming at some other 
part of iL I saw two other gentlemen by 
me who were in the same ridiculous cir- 
cumstances. These had made a foolish 
swap between a couple of thick bandy legs 
and two long trap-sticks that had no calves 
to them. One of these looked like a man 
walking upon stilts, and was so lifted up 
into the dr, above his ordinary height, that 
his head turned round with it; while the 
other made such awkward circles, as he 
attempted to walk, that he scai-cely knew 
how to move forward upon his new sup- 
porters. Observing himi to be a pleasant 
kind of fellow, I stuck my cane on the 
ground, and told him I would lay him a 
bottle of wine that he did not march up to 
it on a line that I drew for him in a quarter 
of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among 
the two sexes, who made a most piteous 
aght, as they wandered up and down under 
the pressure of their several burdens. The 
whole plain was filled with murmurs and 
complauits, gi-oans and lamentations. Ju- 
piter at length taking compassion on the 
poor mortals, ordered them a second lime 
to lay down their loads, with a design to 
give every one his own agmn. They dis- 
charged themselves with a great deal of 
pleasure: after which, the phantom who 
had led them into such gross deluaon was 
commanded to disappear. There was sent 
in her stead a goddess of a quite different 
figure; her motions were steady and com- 
posed, and her aspect serious but cheerful. 
She every now and then cast her eyes to- 
wards heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter: 
her name was Patience. She had no sooner 

g laced herself by the Mount of Sorrows, 
ut, what I thought very remarkable, the 
whole heap sunk to such a degree, that it 
did not appear a' third part so big as it was 
before. She afterwards returned every 
man his own proper calamity, and teaching 
him how to bear it in the most commodious 
manner, he marched off with it contentedly, 
being very well pleased that he had not 
been left to his own choice as to the kind of 
evil which fell to his lot. 



judgment of his neighbour's suiferings; for 
which reason also Ihave determined never 
to think too lightly of another's complaints, 
but to regard the sorrows of my fellow- 
creatures with sentiments of hvjnanity and 
compassion. O 
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Evert onehasheardof thefamouscon- 
juror, who, according to the opinion of the 
vulgar, has studied himself dumb; for 
which reason, as it is believed, he delivere 
out his oracles in writing. Be that as it 
will, the blind Tiresias was not moi-e fa-( 
mous in Greece than this dumb artist has 
beenfor some years last past in the cities of 
London and Westminster. Thus much foi 
the profound gentleman who honours me 
with the following epistle. 

'From my cell, June 24, 1714. 
' Sir, — Being informed that you have 
lately got the use of your tongue, I have 
some tnonghts of following your example, 
that I may be a fortune-teller, properly 
ipeaking. I am grown weary of my tacitur- 
nty, and having served my country many 
years under the titleof " the dumb doctor," 
Ishailnowprophesvbywordof mouth, and 
Mr. Lee says of the magpie, who yon 
)w was a great fortune-teller among the 
ients) chatter futurity. I have hitherto 
chosen to receive questions and return an- 
writing, that I might avdd the te- 
diousness and trouble of debates, my querists 
being generally of ahumour to think that 
they have never predictions enough for 
their money. In short, ar, my case has 
been something like that of those discreet 
animals the monkeys, who, as the Indianr 
tell us, can speak if they would, but pur^ 
posely avoid it that they may not be mad( 
to work. I have hitherto gained a liveli- 
hood by holding my tongue, but shall now 
open my mouth in order to fill it If I ap 
pear a little word-bound in my first solu- 
tions and responses,' I hope it will not bi 
imputed to any want of foresight, but t( 
the long disuse of speech. I doubt not by 
this invention to have aJJ my Ibrmer cus- 
tomers over again; for, if I have promised 
any of theni lovers or husbands, riches or 
good luck, it is my design to confirm to 
them, -viva voce, what I have already given 
them under my hand. If you will honour 
with a visit, I will compliment you with 



it never to repine at my own misfortunes, 
ftr to envy the happiness of another, since 
it is impOTMble for any man to form a right 



ioguc out of the conversation of two dumb 
men. Excuse this trouble, worthy sir, from 
one who has been a long time, your silent 
admirer, 

•CORNELIUS AGRIPPA." 
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I have received the following letter, or 
rather billet-doux, from a jiert young bag- 
gage, who congratulates with me upon the 



'June 23, 1714. 

'Dear Mr. Prate-Apace,— I am a 
member of a female society who call our- 
selves the Chit-chat club, and am ordered 
by the whole sisterhood to congratulate 
you upon the use of your tongue. We 
have all of us a mighty iflind to hear you 
talk; and if you will take your place among 
us for an evening, we have unanimously 
agreed to allow you one minute in ten, 
without interraptioa I am, sir, your 
humble servant, S. T, 

'P. S. Voumay find us at my lady Betty 
Clack's, who will leave orders with her 
Bpoi'ter, that if an elderly gentleman, with 
a short face, inquires for her, he shall be 
admitted, and no questions asked,' 

As this particular paper shall consist 
wholly of what I have received from my 
correspondents, I shall fill up the remtun- 
mg part of it with other congratulatory 
letters of the same nature. 

• Oxford, June 25, 1714. 
' Sir, — We are here wonderfully pleased 
with the opening of your mouth, and very 
frequently open ours ui approbation of your 
design; especially since we find you are 
resolved to preserve your taatumity as to 
all party matters. We do not question but 
you are as great an orator as sir Hudibras, 
of whom the poet sweetly sings. 

If you will send us down the half dozen 
well-turned periods, that produced such 
dismal effects in your muscles, we will 
deposit them near an old manuscript of 
luUy's orations, among the archives of 
the univerdty; for we all agree with you, 
that there is not a more remarkable acci- 
dent recorded in history, since that which 
happened to the son of Crcesus; nay, I be- 
lieve you roight have gone higher, and 
have added Balaam's ass. We are im- 
patient to see more of your productions; 
and expect what words will next fall frem 
vou with as much attention as those who 
were set to watch the speaking head which 
friar Bacon formerly erected in this place. 
We are, worthy sir, your most humble 
servants, *B, R. T. D. &c.' 

■ Middle-Temple, June 34 
'Honest Spec, — I am very glad to 
hear that thou beginnest to prate; and find, 
by thy yesterday's vision, thou art so used 
to it, that thou canst not forbear talking in 



be very queer, if thou dost not intend to 
use the phrases in fashion, as thou callest 
them in thy second paper. Hast thou a 



mind to pass for a Bantamite, or to make 
us all Quakers.' I do assure thee, dear 
Spec, I am not polished out of my veraciW 
when I subscribe myself, thy constant ad^ 
mirer, and humble servant, 

'FRANK TOWNLY.' 
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Jamiwidem reaiites aniinos deeuel 



Die dead ialo Ibe living ]ov« Teaien'il. 

Vnd all jEoeaa en lets in her iainS.—Brydm. 

'Sir, — I am a tall, broad-shouldered, 

Lpudent, black fellow, and as I thought, 

every way qualified for a rich widow: b-' 



. u- . . . ,j relict in the mind. My 
first attacks were generally successful, but 
always broke off as soon as they came to 
the word settlement. Though 1 have not 
improved my fortune this way, I have my 
experience, and have leavnt several secrete 
which may be of use to these unhappy gen- 
tlemen, who are commonly distinguished 
by the name of widow-hunters, and who 
do not know that this tribe of women are, 
generally speakii^, as much upon the catch 
as themselves. Ishall here communicate 
to you the mysteries of a cert^n female 
cabal of this order, who call themselves 
the Widow-club. This club consists of 
nine experienced dames, who take their 
places once a week round a large oval 
table. . 

1. Mrs. Preadent is a person who has 
..._posed of six husbands, and is now deter- 
mined to take a seventh; being of opinion 
that there is as much virtue in the touch 
of a seventh husband as of a seventh son. 
Her comrades are as follow: 

' 2. Mrs. Snap, who has four jointures, 
by four different bed-fellows, of four dif- 
ferent shires. She is at present upon the 
point of marriage with a Middlesex man, 
and is said to have an ambition of extend- 
ingher possessions through all the counties 
in England on this side the Trent, 

* 3. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two hus- 
bands and a gallant, is now wedded to an 
old gentleman of axty. Upon her making 
her report to the club after a week's co 
habitation, she is still allowed to sit as a 
widow, and accordingly takes her place at 
the board. 

'4, The widow Quick, married within a 
fortnight after the death of her last hus- 
band. Her weeds have served her thrice, 
and are still as good as new. 

' 5. Lady Catherine Swallow, She was 
a widow at dghteen, and has since buriei 
a second husband and two coachmen. 
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•6. The lady Waddle. She was 
ried ill the fifteenth year of her age to Sir 
Simou Waddle, tnight, aged . threescore 
and twelve, by whom she Had twins nine 
months after his decease. In the fifty-fifth 
year of her age she was married to James 
Spindle, Esq. a youth of one-and- twenty, 
who did not outlive the honey-moon. 

T. Deborah Conquest. The case of 
this lady is something particular. She is 
the relict of Sir Sampson Conquest, some 
time justice of the quorum. Sir Sampson 
was seven foot high, and two foot in breadth 
from the tip of one shoulder to the other. 
He had married three wives, who all of 
them died in child-bed. This terrified the 
whole sex, who none of them durst venture 
on Sir Sampson. At length Mrs. Deborah 
undertook him, and gave so good an ac- 
count of him, that in three yeiu^s time she 
very fairly Iwd him out, and measured his 
length upon the ground. This exploit has 



picture, and set it round with her husband's 






J^P'i'i 



club, that they have addedT Sir ^mps 
three victories to her's, and give her the 
merit of a fourth widowhood; and she takes 
her place accordin^lv. 

'S. The widow Wildfire, relict of Mi. 
John Wildfire, fox-hunter, who broke his 
neck over a six-bar gate. She took his 
death so much to heart, that it was thought 
it would have put an end to her life, had 
she not, diverted her sorrows by receiving 
the addresses of a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who made love to .her in the 
second month of her widowhood. The 
gentleman was discarded in a fortnight for 
the sake of a young templar, who had the 
possession of her for ax weeks after, till he 
was beaten out by a broken officer, who 
likewise gave up his place to a gentieman 
at court. The courtier was as short-lived 
a favourite as his predecessors, but had the 
pleasure to see himself succeeded by a 
long series of lovers, who followed the 
widow Wildfire to the thirty-seventh year 
of her age, at which time there ensued a 
cessation of ten years, when John Felt, 
haberdasher, took it in his head to be in 
love with her, and it is thought will very 
suddenly carry her off. 

' 9. The last is pretty Mrs. Runnet, who 
broke her first husband's heart before she 
was sixteen, at which time she was entered 
of the club, but soon after left it upon ac- 
count of a second, whom she made so quick 
a despatch of, that she returned to her 
seat in less tjian a . twelvemonth. This 
young matron is looked upon as the most 
rising member of the society, and will pro- 
bably be in the pre^dent's chair before 

' These ladies, upon their first institu- 
tion, resolved to give the pictures of their 
deceased husbands to the club-voom; but 
two of them bringing in their dead at full 
lengith, they covered all the walls. Upon 
which they came to a second resolution, 
Ihat every matron should give her own 

Vol. II. 44 



' As, they have most of them the misfor- 
tune to be troubled with the colick, they have 
a noble cellar of cordials and strong waters. 
When they grow maudlin, they are verj- 
apt to commemorate their former part- 
ners with a tear. But ask them whidi of 
thar husbands they condole, the^ are not 
able to tell you, and discover plainly that 
they do not weep so much for the loss of 

husband as for the want of one. 

' The principal rule by which the whole 
society are to govern themselves, is this, to 
cry up the pleasures of a single Jife upon 
all occasions, in order to deter the rest of 
their sex from marriage, and engross the 
whole male world to themselves. 

' They are obliged, when any one makes 
love to a member of the society, to cora- 

licate his name, at which the whole 

.-jmblj'sit upon his reputation, person, 
1 the fortune, and good humour, and if they find 
him qualified fo/ a sister of the club, they 
lay thdr heads together how to make him 
sure. By this means they are acquainted 
with all the widow-hunters about town, 
who often afford them great diversion. 
There is an honest Irish gentleman, it 
seems, who knows nothing of this society, 
but at different times has made love to the 
whole club. 

•Their conversation often turns upon 
their former husbands, and it is very 
diverting to hear them relate their several 
arts and stratagems with which they 
amused the jealous, pacified the choleric, 
or wheedled the good-natured man, till at 
last, ti 

The politics which are most cultivated 
bv this society of she-Machiavels relate 
chiefly to these two points, how to treat a 
lover, and how to man^^ a husband. As 
" the first set of artifices, they are too 

lei-ous to come within the compass 
of your paper, and shall therefore be re- 
served for a second letter. 

• The management of a husband is built 
upon the following doctrines, which are 
universally assented to by the whole club. 
Not to give him his head at first Not to 
allow him too great freedoms and familiari- 
ties. Not to be treated by him like a raw 
rirl, hut as a woman that knows the world. 
Not to lessen any thing of her former 
figure. To celebrate the generosity, or 
any other virtue, of a deceased husband, 
which sh^ would recommend to his suc- 
tum away all his old friends 

. that she may have the dear 

herself. To make him dai^herit 
the undutifiil children of any former wife. 
Never to be thoroughly convinced of his 
affection, until he has made over to her all 
his goods and chattels. ' 

'Aftersolongaletter,Iam, without more 
ceremony, your humble servant, 5cc.' 
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' It is a hard and nice subject for a man to 
speak of liimself,' saya Cowley; 'it grates 
liis own heart to say any thing of disparage- 
ment, and the readei^s ears to hear any 
thing of praise from him.' Let the tenour 
of his discourse be what it will upon this 
subject, it generally proceeds from vanity. 
An ostentatious man mil rather relate a 
blunder or an ^surdity he has committed, 
than be debarred of talking of his own dear 

Some very great writers have been guilty 
of this fault. It is observed of Tully in par- 
ticular, that his works run very much in 
the first person, and that he t^es all 



deserves more applause than my putting 
Ciesar to death, because I am not perpetu- 
ally talking of the ides of March, as he is 
of the nones of December?' I need not 
acquaint my learned reader, that in the 
■''•■s of March, Brutus destroyed Caisar, 



shocking soever this great man's talking of 
himself might have been to his contempo- 
raries, I must confess I am never better 
pleased than when he is on this subject. 
Such openings of the heart give a man a 
thorough insight into his personal charac- 
ter, and illustrate several passages in the 
histoiT of hiS'life; besides that, there is 
some little pleasure in discovering the in- 
firmity of a great man, and seeing how the 
r' lion he has of himself agrees with what 
world entertains of him. 

The gentlemen of Port Royal, who were 
more eminent for their learning and for 
their humility than any other in France, 
tanished the way of speaking in the first 
person out of all their works, as rising from 
vdn-glory and self-conceit. To show thdr 
particular aversion to it, they branded this 
form of writing with the name of an ego- 
Usm; a figure not to be found among the 
ancient rhetoridans. 

The most violent egotism which I have 
met with in the course of my reading, is 
Uiat of Car^nal Wolsey, ego et re^ meua, 
'I and my king;' as perhaps the most emi- 
nent egotist that ever appeared in the world 
was Montaigne, the author of the celebrated 
Essays. This lively old Gascon has woven 
all his bodily infirmities into his works; 
and, after having spoken of the faults or 
virtues of any other men, immediately pub- 
lisheito the world how it stands with him- 
self in that particular. Had he kept his 
own counsel, he might have passed for a 
much better man, though perhaps he would 
not have been so diverting an author. The 
title of an Essay promises perhaps' a dis- 
course upon Virgil or Julius Cisar; but. 
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when you look into it, you are sure to meet 
with more upon Monsieur Montaigne than 
of either of them. The younger Scaliger, 
who seems to have been no great friend to 
this author, after having acquainted the 
world that his father sold herrings, adds 
these words: La grande fadaise de Mon- 
taigne, qui a icritqu'il aimail mieux le -vin 
blanc. — Que diable a-t-on hfaire de siavoir 
ce gu'il aime? ' For my part,' says Mon- 
taigne, ' I am a great lover of your white 
wines.' — 'What the devil signifies it to the 
public,' says Scaliger, 'whether he is a 
lover of white wines or of red wines?' 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe 
of egotists, for whom I have always had a 
mortal aver^on — I mean the authors of 
memoirs, who are never mentioned in any 
works but their own, and who raise all 
their productions out of this wngle figure of 
speech. 

Most of our modem prefaces savour veiy 
strongly of the egotism. Every in^gtufiV 
cant author fancies it of importance to the 
world to know that he writ his hook in the 
countrj', that he did it to pass away some 
of his idle hours, that it was published at 
the importunity of friends, or that his natural 
temper, studies, or conversations, directed 
him to the choice of his subject: 

Such informations cannot but be highly im- 
proving to the reader. 

In works of humour especially, when a 
man writes under a fictitious personage, the 
talking of one's self may give some diversion 
to the public; but I would advise every 
other Writer never to speak of himself, un- 
less there be something very considerable 
in his character; though I am sensible this 
rule will be of little use in tlie world, be- 
cause there is no man who fandea his 



I shall close this paper with a remark 
upon such as are egotists in conversation; 
these are generally the vain or shallow part 
of mankind, people being naturally full of 
themselves when they have nothing else in 
them. There is one kind of egotist which 
is very common in the world, though I do 
not remember that any writer has taken 
notice of them; I mean those empty con- 
ceited fellows who repeat, as sayings of 
their own, or some of their particular 
friends, several jests which were made be- 
fore they were bom, and which cvery/one 
who has conversed in the world has heard 
a hundred times over. A forward young 
fellow of my acqu^ntance was very guilty 
of this absurdity: he would be always lay- 
ing a new scene for some old piece of wit, 
and telling us, that, as he and Jack Such- 
a-one were together, one or t'other of them 
had such a conceit on such an occasion: 
upon which he would laugh very heartily, 
and wonder the company aid not join with 
him. When his mirth was over, I have. 
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often reprehended him out of Terence, 
T^iumne, obsecro te, hoc dictum erat? vetui 
rredidi. But finding Hm still incorrigible, 
and having a kindness for the young cox- 
comb, who was otherwise a good-natured 
fellow, I recommended to his perusal the 
Oxford and Cambridge jests, with several 
little pieces of pleasantry of the saipe nature. 
Upon the reading of them, he was under 
no small confusion to find that all his jotes 
had passed through several editions, ajid 
that what he thought a new conceit, and 
had appropriated to his own use, had ap- 
peared in print before he or his ingenious 
friends were ever heard of. This had so 
good an effect upon him, that he is content 
at present to pass for a man of plain sense 
in his ordinary conversation, and is never 
facetious but when he knows his company. 
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Magnl nominis umbra. Zvcsn. Ub. I. I3S. 

Tlie shndow of a mighty nime. 

I SHALL entertain my^reader with two 
T^ery curious letters. The first of them 
comes from a chimerical person, who, I 
believe, never writ to any body before. 

' Sm, — I am descended from the ancient 
family of the Blanks, a name well known 
among all men of bu^ness. It is always 
read in those little white spaces of writing 
which want ^o be filled up, and which for 
that reason are called bUnk spaces, as of 
right appertdning to our family: for I con- 
sider myself as the lord of a manor, who 
lays his claim to all wastes or spots of 
groimd that are unappropriated, I am a 
near kinsman to a 3ohn-a-StyIes and John- 
a-Nokes; and they, I am told, came in with 
the conquer. I am mentioned oftener in 
both houses of parliament tlian any other 



person in Great Britain. My ni 

'-n, or, more properly spe^ini 

1, thus: [ J. I ai 



ithat c 



1 my hand to every thing, and appear 
under any shape whatsoever. I can make 
myself man, woman, or child. I am some- 
times metamorphosed into a year of our 
Lord, a day of tlie month, or an hour of the 
day. I very often represent a sum of mo- 
ney, and am generally the first subsidy that 
is granted to the crown. I have now and 
then supplied-the place of several thousands 
of land-soldiers, and have as frequently 
been employed in the sea-service. 

'Now, sir, my complant is this, that I 
am only made use of to serve a turn, being 
always discarded as soon as a proper per- 
son is found out to fill up my place. 

'If you have ever been in Uie playhouse 
before the curtidn rises, you see the most 
of the front boxes filled with men of my 
familv, who forthwith turn out and resign 
their stations upon the appearance of those 
for whom they are retained. 

'But the most illustrious branch of the 



Blanks are those who are planted in high 
posts, till such time as persons of greater 
consequence can be found out to supply 
them. One of these Blanks is equally qua- 
lified for all offices; he can serve in time of 
need for a soldier, a politician, a lawyer, or 
whatyou please. I have known in my time 
many a brother Blank, that has been bom 
under a lucky planet, heap up great riches, 
and swell into a man of figure and import- 
ance, before the grandees of his party could 
agree among themselves which of them 
should step into his place. Nay, I have 
known a Blank continue so lon^ in one of 
these vacant posts, (for such it is to be 
reckoned all the time a Blank is in it,) that 
he has grown too formidable and dangerous 
to be removed. 

* But to return to myself. Since I am so 
very commodious a person, and so very ne- 
cessary in all wdl-regulated governments, 
I desire you wiB take my case into cona 
deration, that I may be no longer made a 
tool of, and only employed to stop a gap. 



'BLANK. 

'P.S. therewith send youapaperdrawn 
up by a country-attorney, employed by twc 
gentlemen, whose names he was not ac- 
qudnted with, and who did not think fit 
to let him into the secret which they are 
transacting, I heard him call it a "blank 
instrument," and read it after the.foUowing 
manner. You may see by this single in- 
stance of what use I am to the busy world. 

" I, T. Blank, esquire, of Blank town, in 
the county of Blank, do own myself in- 
debted in the sum of Blank, to Goodman 
Blank, for the service he did me in pro- 
curing for me the goods following; Blank: 
and I do hereby promise the smd Blank to 

Say unto him the sdd sum of Blank, on the 
lank day of the month of Blank next en- 
suing, under the penalty and forfeiture of 
Blank.'" 

I shall take time to consider the case of 
this my imaginary correspondent, and in 
the mean wfil^hall present my reader 
with a letter which seems to come from a 
person that is made up of flesh and blood. 

' Goon Mr. Spectator, — I am married 
to a very honest genUeman that is exceed- 
ing good-natured, and at the same time 
very choleric. There is no standing before 
him when he is in a passion; but as soon as 
it is over he is the best humoured creature 
in the world. When he is angry he breaks 
all my china ware that chances to lie in 
his way, and the next morning sends me 
in twice as much as he broke the day be- 
fore. I may positively say, that he has 
broke me achUd's fortune ance we were 
first married together. 

I a „ „„™. oo jjp begins to fret, down gOM 
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every thing that is within reach of his cane, 
I once prevailed upon him never to carry a 
stict in h'i3 hand, buttiiis saved me nothing; 
for upon seeing me do something that did 
not please him, he kicked down a great jar 
that cost him above ten pounds but the 
week before, 1 then laid the fragments 
together in a heap, and gave him his cane 
again, desiring hun that, if te chanced tc 
be in anger, tie would spend his pas^on 
upon the china that was broke to his hand; 
but the very next day, npon my giving a 
wrong message to one of the servants, he 
fiew wto such a rage, that he swept down 
a doaen tea-dishes, which to my misfortune 
stood very convenient for a side blow, 

' I then removed all mycWnainloai _._ 
which he never frequents; but I got nothing 
i)y this ndther, for my looldng-glassei ' 
mediately went to rack. 

' In short, sir, whenever he is in a pas- 
sion he is angry at every thing that is brit- 
tle; and if on such occasions he hath nothing 
to vent his rage upon, 1 do not know whe- 
ther my bones would be in safety. Let me 
beg of you, sir, to let me know whether 
there be any cure for this unaccountable 
distemper; or if not, that you will be pleased 
to publi^ this letter: for my husband having 
a great veneration for your writings, will 
by that means know you do not approve of 
his conduct I am, &c,' 
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Its with a proporlian^d pain ; 



It is the work of a philosopher t 
every day subduing his passions, and laving 
aside his prejudices, I endeavour at least 
to look upon men and their actions only as 
an impartial Spectator, without any regard 
to them as they happen to advance or cross 
my own private interest. But while I am 
tJius employed myself, I cannot help ob- 
serving now those about jpe suffer them- 
selves to be blinded by prejudice and in- 
clination, liow readily they pronounce on 
every man's character, which they can give 
in two Words, and make him either good 
for nothing, orqualified for every thing. On 
the contrary, those who search thoroughly 
into human nature will find it much more 
difficult to determine the value of their fel- 
low-creatures, and that men's characters 
are not thus to be ^ven in general words. 
There is indeed no such thing as a person 
entirely good or bad; virtue and vice are 
blended,and mixed together, in a great or 
less proportion, in every one; and if you 
would search for some particular good 
quality in its most eminent degree of per- 
fection, you will often Hid it in a mind 



where it is darkened and eclipsed by a 
hundred other' irregular passions. 

Men have either no character at aU, says 
a celebrated author, or it is that of being 
inconsistent with themselves. They find it 
easier to join extremities, than to be ur.l 
form and of a piece. TMs is finely illus- 
trated in Xenophon's life of Cyrus the 
Great. That author tells ua, that Cyrus 
having taken a mrat beautiful lady, named 
Panthea, the wife of Abradatas, committed 
her to the custody of Araspas, a young 
Persian nobleman, who had a little before 
m^ntained in discourse that a mind truly 
virtuous was incapable of entertaining an 
unlawful passion. The young gentleman 
had not long been in possesion of his fair 
captive, when a complaint was made to 
Cyras, that he not only solicited the lady 
Panthea to recave him in the room of her 
absent husband, but that, finding his en- 
treaties had no effect, he was preparing to 
make use of force. Cyrus, who loved the 
young man, immediately sent for him, and 
m a gentle manner representing to him Ws 
feult, and putting him m mind of his former 
assertion, the unhappy youth, confounded 
with a quick sense ot^ his guilt and shame, 
burst out into a flood of tears, and spoke as 
follows r 

' Oh Cyrus, I am convinced that I have 
two souls. Love has taught me this piece 
of philosophy. If I had but one soul, it could 
not at the same time pant after virtue and 
vice, wish and abhor the same thing. It is 
certain therefore we have two souls: when 
the good soul rules, I undertake noble and 
virtuous actions; but, when the bad soul 

fredominates, I am forced to do evil. All 
can say at present is, that I find my good 
soul, encouraged by your presence, has got 
thebetterofmybad.' 

I know not whether my readers will allow 
of this piece of philosophy; but if they will 
not, they must confess we meet with as dif- 
ferent passions in one and the same soul as 
can be supposed in two. We can hardly 
read the iife of a great man who lived in 
former ages, or converse with any who is 
— - — ' among our contemporaries, that is 



n instance of what I a 



judgment upon men in gross, who are such 

a composition of Virtues and vices, of good 

and evil, I might carry this reflection still 

farther, and make it extend to most of 

their actions. If on the one hand we fwrly 

wdghed every circumstance, we should 

frequently find them obliged to do that ac 

•■■■m we at first aght condemn, in order to 

'oid another we should have been much 

ore displeased with. If on the other hand 

e nicely examined such actions as appear 

ost dazzling to the eye, we should find 

ost of them either deficient and lame In 

several parts, produced by a bad ambition, 

"" directed to an ill end. The very same 

tion may sometimes he so oddiv circum 
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Blanced, that it is difficult tn determine 
whether it ought to be rewarded oi ,. . 
iiished. Those who compled the laws of 
England were so senable of this, that they 
have laid it down as one of their first max- 
ims, 'It is better suffering^ a mischief than 
an inconvenience;' which is as much 
sav, in other words, that since no law 
tate in or provide for all cases, it is better 

Srivate men should have some injustice 
one them than that a public grievance 
should not be redressed. This is usuallj' 
pleaded in defence of all those hardships 
which fall on particular persons on particu- 
lar occasions, which could not he fore; 
when a law was made. To remedy 
however as much as possible, the cnui 
chancery was erected, which frequently 
mitigates and breaks the teeth of the com- 
mon law, in cases of men's properties, while 
in criminal cases there is a power of par- 
doning still lodged in the crown. 

Notwithstanding this, it is perhaps im- 
possible in a large government to distribute 
rewards and punishments strictly propor- 
tioned to the merits of every action. The 
Spartan commonwealth was indeed ■ 
derfuUy exact in this particular; and I do 
not remember in all my reading to have met 
with so nice an example of justice as that 
recorded by Plutarch, with which 1 shall 
close ray paper of this day. 

The city of Sparta being unejmectedly 



denly gathered themselves into a body, 
fought with a resolution equal to the neces- 
sity of their affairs, yet no one so remark- 
ably distmgulshed himself on this occasion, 
to the amazement of both armies, as Isidas 
the son of Phosbidas, who was at that time 
in the bloom of his youth, and very remark- 
able for the comeliness of his person. He 
was coming out of the bath when the alarm 
was given, so that he had not time to put 
on his clotJies, much less his armour; how- 
ever transported with a desire to serve his 
country in so great an exigency, snatching 
up a spear in one hand and a sword in the 
other, he flung himself into the thickest 
ranks of his enemies. Nothing could with- 
stand his fury : in what part soeVer he fought 
he put the enemies to flight without rec^v- 
ing a single wound.— Whether, says Plu- 
tarch, lie was the particular care M some 
god, who i-ewarded his valour that day ^th 
an extraordinary protection, or that his 
enemies, struck witli the unusualness of his 
di-ess, and beauty of his shape, supposed 
him something more than man, I shall not 
determine. 

The gallantry of this action was judged 
so great by the Spartans, that the ephori, 
or Uiief magistrates, decreed he should be 
presented with a garland; but, as soon as 
they had done so, fined him a thousand 
drachmas for going out to the battle hn- 
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I WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking 
in the open fields, until the night insensibly 
fell upon me. I at first amused myself with 
all the richness and variety of colours which 
appeared in the western parts of heaven; 
in proportion as they faded away and went 
out, several stars and planets appeared one 
after another, un^ the whole firmament 
was in a glow. The hlueness of the ether 



of all those luminaries that passed through 
it.' The galaxy appeared in its most beauti- 
fiil white. To complete the scene, the full 
moon rose at length in that clouded majesty 
which Milton takes notice of, and opened 
to the eye a new picture of nature, which 
was more finely shaded, arid disposed among 
softer lights than that which the sun had 
before discovered to us. 
As I was survejdng the moon walking in 



me which I believe very often perplexes 
and disturbs men of senous and contem- 
plative natures. David himself fell into it 
in Uiat reflection, ' when I consider the 
heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou rcgardest 

' In the same manner, when I con- 
sidered that infinite host of stars, or, to 

k more philosophically, of suns which 

: then shining upon me, with those in- 
numerable sets of planets or worlds which 

: moving round Uieir respective suns 
when I still enlarged the idea, and supposed 
another heaven of suns and worlds rising 
still above this which we discovered, and 
these still enlightened by a superior firma- 
ment of luminaries, which are planted at so 
great a distance, that they may appear to 
the inhabitants of the former as the stars do 

i in short, wiiile I pursued this thought, 
I could not but reflect on that little insigni- 
ficant figure which I myself bore amidst 
"le immensity of God's works. 

Were thesun,,which enlightens this part 
of the creation, with all the host of planetary 
worlds that move about him, utterly extin- 
guished and annihilated, they would not be 
issed more than a gndn of sand upon the 
a-shore. The space they possess is so ex- 
ceedingly little in comparison of the whole, 
that it would scarce make a blank in the 
creation. The chasm would be impercepti- 
ble to an eye that could take in the whole 
compass of nature, and pass from one end 
of the creation to the other; as it is possible 
there may be such a sense in ourselvea 
hereafter, or in creatores which are at pre- 
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sent more exalted tlian ourselves. We see 
many stars by the help tf glasses, which 
we do not discover with our naked 
and the finer our telesc*ipes are, the 
still are our discoveries. Huygenius a _ . . 
this thought so far, that he does not think 
it impossible there may be stars whose light 
is not yet travelled down to us wnce their 
first creation. There is no question but the 






; but 



■vhen we conader that it is the work of __. 
finite power, prompted by infinite goodness, 
»ith an infinite space to exert itseS in, how 

can our imagination set any bounds 

To return therefore to my first thought: 
I could not but look upon myself with secret 
hoiTor, as a being that was not worth Uie 
smallest regard of one who had so great a 
work under his care and superintendeucy. 
I was afraid of being overlooked amidst the 
immensity of nature, and lost among that 
infinite variety of creatures, which in all 
probability swarm through all these ' 
measurable regions of —-"-- 



inorderto . 

tilying thought, Ic( 
rise from those nai 



-nyself from this 
iidered that it took its 
iw conceptions which 
lofthe divine nature, 
attend to many difFer- 






We ourselves can 
ent objects at the 
careful to inspect 

course neglect others. This imperfe 
which wc observe in ourselves, is an u 
perfection that cleaves in some degree 
creatures of the highest capacities, as they 
are creatures, that is, beings of finite and 
limited natures. The presence of every 
created being is confined to a certain mea- 
sure of space, and consequently hisobserva- 
tion is stmted to a certain number of objects. 
The sphere in which we move, and act, 
and understand, is of a wider circumfer- 
ence to one creature than another, accord- 
ing as we rise one above another in the 
scale of existence. But the widest of these 
our spheres has its circumference. When, 
therefore, we reflect on the divine nature, 
we are so used and accustomed to this im- 

Eerfection in ourselves, that we cannot for- 
ear in some measure ascribing it to him in 
whom there is no shadow of imperfection. 
Our reason indeed assures us that his at- 
tributes are infinite; but the poorness of 
our conceptions is such, that it cannot for- 
bear setting bounds to every thing it con- 
templates, until our reason comes again to 
our succour, and throws down all those 
little prejudices which rise in us unawares, 
and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therelbre utterly extinguish 
this melancholy thought, of our being over- 
looked by our Maker in the multiplicity of 
nis works, and the infinity of those objects 
among which he seems to be incessantly 
employed, if we consider, in the first place, 
that he is omnipresent; and, in the second, 
that he is omniscient. 

K we conader him in his omnipresence, 
his bdng passes thro^h, actuates, and 



supports the whole frame of nature. Hia 
creation, and every part of it, is full ofhim. 
There is nothing he nas made that is either 
so Instant, so fittie, or so inconsiderable 
which he does not essentially inhabit. His 
substance is within the substance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, and 
as intimately present to it as that being is 
to itself. It would be an imperfection in 
him, were he able to remove out of one 
place into another, or to withdraw himself 
from any thing he has created, or from any 
part of that space which is diffiised and 
spread abroad to infinity. In short, to speak 
of him in the language of the old philoso- 
pher, he is a Being irtiose centre is every 
where, and his circumference no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as 
well as omnipresent His omniscience in- 
deed necessarily and naturally flows from 
his omnipresence; he cannot but be con- 
scious of every motion that arises in the 
whole material world, which he thus e 



every part of^which he is thus intimately 
united. Several moralists have considered 
the creation as the temple af God, which 
he has built with his own hands, and which 
is filled with his presence. Others have 
considered infinite space as the receptacle, 
or rather the habitation, of the Almightj". 
but the noblest and most exalted wav of 
conadering this infinite space is that ol 
Isaac Newton, who calls it the sensoi 
of the Godhead. Brutes and men have 
their sensoriola, cr little sensoriums, by 
which they apprehend the presence and 
perceive the actions of a few objects that 
He contiguous to them. Their knowledge 
and observation turn within a very narrow 
circle. But as God" Almighty cannot but 
perceive and know every thing in which 
he reddes, infinite space gives room to in- 
finite knowledge, and is, as it were, an or 
gan to omniscience. 

Were the sold separate from the body, 
and with one glance of thought should start 
beyond the bounds of the creation, should 
it for millions of years continue its progress 
through infinite space with the same ac- 
tivity, it would still find itself within the 
embrace of its Creator, and encompassed 
round wth the immenaty of the Godhead. 
Whilst we are in the body he is not less 
nt with us because he is concealed 
us. * O that I knew where I might 
find him,' says Job. ' Behold I go forward, 
but he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him; on the left hand. 
Where hedoeswork, but I cannot behold 
him: hehideth himself on the right hand 
that I cannot see him.' In short, reason, as 
well as revelation assures us, that he can- 
not be absent from us, notwithstanding he 
is undiscovered by us. 
In this consideration of God Almighty's 
nnipresence and omniscience, eveiy im 
imfortable thought vamshes. He cannot 
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mil regard every tti 
especially such of hit 
they are not regarded by him. He is privy 
to all their tlioughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to troublf 
them on this occasion; for, as it is impos- 
sible he should overlook any of his crea- 
tures, so we may be confident that he 
vegai-ds with an eye of mercy, those who 
endeavour to recommend themselves to his 
notice, and in ^^ imftagned humility of 
heart think themselves unworthy that he 
should be mindful of them. 
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MililiK species amor eH—Osid An ^m. ii. 
Love is a i.ia& of watfaro. 
As my correspondents bepn to grow 
pretty numerous, I think myself obUged to 
take some notice of them, and shall there- 
fore make this paper a miscellany of let- 
ters. J have, ance my re-assuming the 
office of Spectator, received abundance of 
epistles from gentlemen of the blade, who 
I find have been so used to action that they 
know not how to lie still. They seem ge- 
nerally to be of opinion that the fiur at 
home ought to reward th m f th 
vices abroad, and that I th f 

their counti-y calls then ga n t th 
field, they have a sort of nglt t q 
themselves upon the ladi In rd 
favour their approaches, I m d d b 
some to enlai^e upon the mpl hm ts 

of their professions, and by tl rs t f 
them my advice in carry g tl 
tacks. But let us hear what th g I 
men say for themselves. 

'Mr, Spectator, — Th gl m look 
somewhat perverse amidst the arts of 
peace to talk too much of war, it is but gra- 
titude to pay the last ofiice to its manes, 
siince even peace itself, is, in some measure, 
obliged to it for its bdng. 

'You have, in your former papers, al- 
ways recommended the accomplished tc 
the favour of the f^r; and I hope you will 
allow me to represent some part of a mili- 
tary life not altogether unnecessary to the 
forming a gentleman, I need not tell you 
that in France, whose fashions we have 
been formerly so fond of, almost every 
derives his pretences to merit from 
sword; and that a man has scarce the face 
to make his court to a lady, without 
credentials from the sendee to recommend 
him. As the profession is very ancient, we 
liave reason to think some of the greatest 
men among the old Romans derived many 
of their virtues from it, the commanders 
being frequently in other respects some of 
the most shining characters of the age, 

' The army not only rives a man oppor- 
tunities of exerciang wose two great vir- 
tues, patience and courage, but oiten pro- 
duces them in minds where they nad 
scaixc any footing before. T must add, that 



it is one of the best schools in the world to 
receive a general notion of manMiid in, and 
a certain freedom of behaviour, which is 
not so eaaly acquired in any other place. 
At the same time I must own, that some 
military m^ are pretty extraordinary, and 
that a man who goes into the army a cox- 
comb, will come out of it a sort of public 
man of sense, or one whu 
been sufficiently used to a 



allowed to be the standard of good-breed- 
ing; and I believe there is not a justcr ob- 
servation in Mondeur Rochefoucault, than 
that " a man who has been bred up wholly 
to business, can never get the air of a cour- 
tier at court, bat will immeiiately catch it 
in the camp." The reason of this most 
certanly is, that the very essence of good- 
breeding and politeness consists in several 
■ ' , which are so minute that they 
his observation, and he falls short 
original he would copy after; but 
when he sees the same things charged and 
fault, he no sooner endea- 



. . before lum,t , ^_ 

what short of that, he i 
where in reality he ought. I was, two or 
three days ago, mightily pleased with the 
observation of a humorous gentleman upon 
me of his friends, who was in other re- 
ipects every way an accomplished person, 
^hat " he wanted nothing but a dash of the 
coxcomb in him;" by which he understood 
a little of that alertness and unconcern in 
the common actions of life, which is usu^ly 
so visible among genUemen of the army, 
and which a cam]Jaign or two would infal- 
libly have given him. 
■ 'You will easily guess, sir, by this my 

fanegyric upon a military education, that 
am myself a soldier, and indeed I am so. 
I remember, within three years after I had 
been in the arm^, I was ordered into the 
country a recruiting. I had very particu- 
lar success in this part of the service, and 
was over and above assured, at my going 
away, that 1 might have taken a young 
lady, who was the most considerable for- 
tune in thecountry, along with me. I pre- 
ferred the pursuit of fame at that time to 
all other conaderations, and though 1 was 
not absolutely bent on a wooden leg, re- 
solved at least to get a scar or two for the 
good of Europe. I have at present as much 
as I desire of this sort of honour, and if you 
could recommend me effectually, should be 
well enough contented to pass the remain- 
der of my days in the arms of some dear 
kind creature, and upon a pretty estate in 
the country. Tins, as I take it, would be 
following the example of Lucius Cincinna 
tus, the old Roman dictator, who, at th« 
left the camp to follow the 
plough. I am, sir, with all imaginable re 
spect, your most obedient, humble servant, 
'WILLWARLEV.' 
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'Mr. Spectator, — I am a half-pay of- 
ficer, and am at present with a fnend in 
the country. Here is a rich widow in the 
neighbourhood, who has made fools of fdl 
thefox-hunterswithinfiftymilesofher. She 
declares she intends to marry, but has not 
yet been asked by the man she could like. 
She usually admits her humble admirers to 
an audience or two; but, after she has once 
given them denial, will never see them 
more. I am assured by a female relation 
that I shall have fair play at her; but as 
my whole success depends on my first ap- 
proaches, I desire your advice, whether I 
had best storm, or proceed hy way of sap. 
I am, sir, yours, &c 

•P. S. I had forgot to tell you, that I 
have already carried one of her outworks, 
that is, secured her maid.' 

• Mr. Spectator, — Ihave assisted in se- 
veral sieges in the Low Countries, and being 
still willing to employ my talents as a soldier 
and engineer, lay flown thismomin^ at seven 
o'clock before the door of an obstinate fe- 
male, who had for some time refused me 
admittance. I made a lodgement in an 
outer parlour about twelve; the enemy re- 
tired to her bed-chamber, yet I still pur- 
sued, and about two o'clock this afternoon 
she thought fit to capitulate. Her demands 
are indeed somewhat high, in relation to 
the settlement of her fortune. But, being 
in possession of the house, I intend to insist 
upon carle blanche, and am in hopes, by 
keeping off all other pretenders for the 
space of twenty-four hours, to starve her 
into a compliance. I beg your speedy ad- 
vice, and am, sir, yours, 

'PETER PUSH. 
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Firg. .iEn. vi. 493. 

J HATE received private advice from 
some of my correspondents, that if I would 
give ray paper a general run, I should take 
care to seasrai it with scandal. I have in- 
deed observed of late that few writings sell 
which are not filled with great names and 
illustrious titles. The reader generally casts 
his eye upon a new book, and, if he finds 
several letters separated from one another 
by a dash, he buys it up, and pursues it with 
great satisfaction. An M and an A, a T 
and an r,* with a short line between them, 
has sold many insipid pamphlets. Nay, 
I have known a whole edition go off by 
virtue of two or three well-written EJ'c — s. 
A sprinkling of the words " faction, 

* MaillioronBli. TreiBurur 



Frenchman, papist, plunderer, n e 

like significant terms, in an italic cha a e 

have also a very good effect up n he 

eye of the purchaser, not f- - 



carry on a modem controversy. 

Out party writers are so senable of the 
secret virtue of an innuendo to recommend 
their productions, that of late they nevei 

mention the Q n or P 1 at length, 

though they speak of them with honour, 
and with the deference which is due to 



mysterious works, that he is able to decy- 
pller them without help, and by the 
strength of his own natural parts, tofiUup 
a blank space, or make out a word that has 
onlj- the first and last letter to it. 

Some of our authors indeed, when they 
would be more satirical than ordinary, emit 
'owels of a gr^at man's name, and 
it unmerdfully upon all the conso- 

_ This way of writing was first of ail 

introduced by T — m B — wn,t of facetious 



That I may imitate these celebrated au- 
thors, and publish a paper which shall be 
more taking than ordinary, I have here 
drawn up a very curious libel, in which a 
reader of penetration will find a great deal 
of concealed satire, and, if he be acquaint- 
ed with the present posture of aflairs, will 
easily discover the meaning of it. 

' If there are four persons in the nation 
who endeavour to bring all things into con- 
fusion, and ruin their native country, I think 
every honest Englishman ought to be upon 
his guard. That there are such, every one 
will agree with me who hears me name '**, 
with his first friend and favourite '**, not to 
mention ♦•' nor *•*. Tliese people may cry 
ch-rch, ch-rch as long as they please; but, 
to make use of a homely proverb, "The 
proof of thep-dd-ngisintheeaUng." This 
1 am sure of, that if a certain prince should 
concur with a certain prelate, (and we have 
Monsieur Z — n's word for it) our poste- 
rity would be in a ' sweet p-dcle. Must 
the British nation suffer, forsooth, because 
my lady Q-p-t-s has been disobliged? Or is 
it reasonable that our English fleet, which 
used to be the terror of the ocean, should 

lie wind-bound for the sake of a ? I 

love to speak out, and declare my mind 
clearly, when I am talking for the good of 
my country. I will not make my court to 

an ill man, though he were a B y or a 

T— ~-t. Nay, I would not stick to call so 
wretched a politician a traitor, an enemy 
to his country: and a bl-nd-rd-ss, &c. &c.' 

The remaining part of this political trea- 



1 Tom Brown 
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tise, which is written after the manner of 
the most celebrated authors, in Great Bri- 
ton, I may communicate to the public at a 
more convenient season. In the mean while 
I shaU leave this with my curious reader, 
as some Ingenious writers do their enigmas; 
and, if any sagacious person can fairly 
untiddle it, I will print his explanation, 
and, if he pleases, acquaintthe world with 

I hope this short essay will convince my 
leaders it is not for want of abilities that 
I avoid state tracts, and that, if I would 
apply my mind to it, I might in a little 
time be as great a master of the political 
scratch as any the most eminent writer r ' 
the a^. I snail only add, that in order . 
outshine all the modern race of syncopists, 
and thoroughly content my English reader, 
I intend shortly to publish a Spectator that 
shall not have a single vowel in it 
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KeciUne makes it thine. 

I WAS yesterdav inacotFee-housenotfai 
trom the Royal Exchange, where I ob. 
served three persons in close conference 
over a pipe of tobacco; upon which, havbg 
filled one for my own use, I lighted it at 
the little wax candle that stood before 
Ihemj and, after having thrown in two or 
three whiffs amongst tnem, sat down and 
made one of th^ company. I need not tell 
my reader that lighting a man's pipe at the 
same candle is looked upon among brother 
smoakers as an overture to conversation 
and friendship. As we here laid our heads 
ti^ether in a very amicable manner, being 
entrenched under a cloud of our own — '" 
ing, I took up the l^st Spectator, and 
ing my eye over it, ' The Spectator,' says 



the upper end of the table, having gradu- 
ally blown out of his mouth a great deal of 
smoke which he had been collecting for 
some time before, 'Ay,' savs he, 'more 
witty than wise, I am aiVaid. His neigh- 
bour, who sat at his right hand, immediate- 
ly coloured, and, being an angry politidan, 
laid down his pipe with so much wrath that 
he broke it m the middle, and by that 
means furnished me with a tobacco stopper, 
I took it up very sedately, and, looking him 
full in the face, made use of it from time to 
time all the while he was speaking; ' This 
fellow, ' says he, ' cannot for his life keep out 
of politics. Do you see how he abuses four 
great, men here?' I fixed my eye very 
attentively on the paper, and asked him 
if he meant those who were represented by 
asterisks. 'Asterisks,' says he, 'do you 
call them? they are all of them stars — he 
micht as well have put garters to tliem. 
Vol. H. « 



same sentence! Our clergy ^e very much 
beholden to him!' Upon this the third gen- 
tieman, who was of a mild disposition, and, 
as I found, a whig in his heart, desired 
him not to be too severe upon the Spectator 
neither; ' for,' says he, ' you find he is verj' 
cautious of giring offence, and has there- 
fore put two da^es into his pudding.' ' A 
fi^ for his dash,' says the angry politician, 
' in his next sentence he gives a plain innu- 
endo that our posterity will be in a sweet 
p-ckle. What does the fool mean by his 
pickle? Why does he not write it at length, 
if he means honestly?' 'I have read over 
,the whole sentence,' says I; 'but I look 
upon the parenthesis in the belly of it to be 
the most dangerous part, and as full of in- 
sinuations as it can hold-' 'But who,' says 
I, 'is my lady Q-p-t-s?' 'Ay, answer that 
if you can, sir,' says the furious statesman 
to the poor whig that sat over against him. 
But, Without giving him time to reply, 'I 
do assui-e you,' says he, ' were I my lady 
Q-p-t-s, I would sue him for scanaalum 
magnatum. What is the world come to? 
Must every body, be allowed to — !' He 
had by this time filled a new pipe, and, ap- 
plying it to his lips, when we expected the 
last wordof his sentence, put us off with a 
whiff of tobacco; which he redoubled, with 
so much rage and trepidation, that he al- 
most stifled the whole company. After a 
short pause, I owned that I thought the 
Spectator had gone too far ip writing so 
many Iet(frs oi my lady Q-p-t-s's name; 
'but, however,' says I, 'he has made a 
little amends for it in his next sentence, 
where he leaves a blank space without so 
much as a consonant to direct us. I mean,' 
says I, ' after those words, " the fleet that 
used to be the terror of the ocean, should 
be wind-bnund for the sake of a — ;" after 
which ensues a chasm, that in my opinion 
looks modest enough.' 'Sir,' saysmyan- 
tagonist, 'youmayeaalyknowhismeaning 
V his gaping; I suppose he designs his 
inasm, as you call it,foraholetocreepout 
it, but I believe it will hardly serve his 
turn. Who can endure to see the great 
officers of state, the B — y's and T — t'a 
treated after so scurrilous a manner?' ' 1 
an'tformvlife,'saysI, 'imagine who they 
re the Spectator means.' ' No!' says he.— 
Your humble servant, sir!' Upon which 
he flung himself back in his chair after a 
contemptuous manner, and smiled upon 
the old lethargic genUeman on his left hand, 
who I found was his great admirer. The 
whig however had begun to conceive a 
good-will towards me, and, seeing my 
pipe out, very generously offered me the 
use of his box; but I declined it with great 
civility, being obliged to meet a mend 
about that time in another quarter of the 
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gross tribe of fools who may be termed the 
over- wise, and upon the dimcultj' of writing 
anything in this censorious age which a 
weak head may net construe into private 
satire and personal reflection. 

A man wluihas a good nose at an innuendo 
smells treason and sedition in tlie i 
cent words that can be put together, and 
never sees a vice or folly stigmatized hut 
finds out one or other of his acquaintance 
pointed at by the writer, 1 remember an 
empty pragmatical fellow in the country, 
who, upon reading over The Whole Duty 
of Man, had written the names of several 
persons in the village at the side of every 
sin which is mentioned by that excellent 
author; so that he had converted one of the 
best books in the world into a libel against 
the 'squire, church wai-dens, overseers of 
the poor, and all other the most consider- 
able persons in the parish. This hook, 
with these extraordinary marginal notes, 
fell accidentally into the hands of one who 
had never seen it before; upon which there 
arose ji current report that somebody had 
written a book against the 'squire and the 
whole parish. The minister of the place, 
having at that time a controversy with 
some of his congregation upon the account 
of his tithes, was tuider some suspicion 
-of being the author, until the good man 
sat his people right, by showing fliem that 
the satirical passages might he applied to 
several others of two or three neighbouring 
villages, and that the book 
against all the anner- '- '^ — ' 
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No vices are so incurable as those which 
men are apt to glory in. One would won- 
der how dnmkenness should have the good 
luck to be of this number. Anacharas, 
hebg invited to a match of drinking at 
Corinth, demanded the prize vety hu- 
morously, because he was drunk befiire 
anyoftherestof thecompajiy: 'for,'saya 
he, ' when we . run a race, he who arrives 
at the goal first is entitled to the reward:' 
Ml the contraiy, in this thirsty generation, 
the honour fads upon him who carries off 
the greatest quantity of hquor, and knocks 
down the rest of the company^ I was the 
other day with honest Will Funnel, the 
West Saxon, who was reckoning up how 
much liquor had passed through him in 
the last twenty years of his life, which, 
according to lus computation, amounted to 
twenty-three hogsheads of October, four 
•"^s of port, half a kilderWn of small beer, 
"'in barrels >f cider,' and three glasses 



of champaign; besides which he had ac 
sisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not 
to mention aps, drams, and whets without 
number. I question not but every reader's 
memory wilt suggest to him several ambi- , 
tious young men who are as vdn in this 
particular as Will Funnel, and can boast 
of as glorious exploits. 

Our modem philosophers observe, that 
there is a general decay of moisture in the 
globe of the earth. This they chiefly 
ascribe to the growth of vegetables, which 
incorporate into their own substance many 
flnid bodies that never return a^ain to their 
former nature: but with submission, they 
ought to throw into their account those 
innumerable rational beings which fetdi 
their nourishment chiefly out of liquids: 
especially when we conader that men, 
compared with their fellow creatures, 
drink much more than coffles to their 

But, however highly this tribe of people 
may think of themsdves, a drunken man 
is a greater monster than any that is to be 
found among all the creatures which God 
has made; as indeed there is no character 
which appears more despicable and de- 
formed, in the eyes of al! reasonable per- 
sons, than that of a drunkard, Bonosus, 
one of our own countrymen, who was 
addicted to this vice, having set up for j 
share in the Roman empire, and being de- 
feated in a great battle, hanged himself. 
When he was seen by the army in this 
melancholy situation; notwithstanding he 
had behaved ■ himsdf very bravely, the 
common jest was, that the'thing they saw 
hanging upon the tree before them was 

- - ■ - - bottle. 



This 






mind, the body, i 

ho is devoted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it first of all dis- 

ivers every flaw in it. The sober man, 
by the strength of reason, may keep under 
and subdue everv vice or folly to which he 

most inclined; but wine makes every 
latent seed sprout up in the soul and show 
itself; it gives fory to the pasaons, and 
force to those objects which are apt to 
produce them. When a young fellow 
compldned to an old philosopher that his 
wife was not handsome, • put less water in 
your wine,' says the philosopher, ' and you 
will quickly make her so.' Wineheightens* 
indifference into love, love into Jealousy, 
ai\d jealousy into madness. It often turns 
the good-natured man into an idiot, and 
the choleric into an assasan. It gives 
bitterness to resentment, it makes vanity 
■nsupportable, and displays every little 
ipot of the soul in its utmost deformity. 

Nor does this vice only betray the hid- 
den faults of a man, and show them in the 
most odious colours, but often occasions 
faults to which he is not natur^ly subject. 
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not produce but discover faults. Common 
experience teaches the contrary. Wine 
throws a man out of himself, and infuses 
quaUties into the mind which she is a 
stranger to in lier sober moments. The 
person you converse with after the third 
bottle, is not the same man who at first sat 
down at table with you. Upon this maxim 
is founded one of the prettiest sayings I 
ever met vrith, which is ascribed to Publius 
SyTUs, • Qui cbrium ludi/icat, Isedit abaen- 
tem:' ' He who jests upon a man that is 
dnmk, injures the absent,* 

Thus does drunkenness act in a direct 
contradiction to reason, whose buaness it 
is to clear the mind of every vice which is 
crept into it, and to guard it against all the 
approaches of any that endeavours to make 
its entrance. But besides these ill effects, 
which this vice produces in the person 
who is actually under its dominion, it 
has also a bad influence on the mind, even 
in its sober moments, as it insensibly 
weakens the understanding, impairs the 
memory, and makes those faults habitual 
which are produced' by frequent excesses. 

I shall now proceed to show the ill effects 
which this vice has on the bodies and foi^ 
tunes of men; but these 1 shall reserve for 
the subject of some future paper. 
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There is scarcely a man living who is 
not actuated by ambition. When this 
principle meets with an honest mind and 
great abilities, it does infinite service to the 
world; on the contrary, when a man only 
thinlcs of distinguishing himself, without 
being thus qualified for it, ^e becomes a 
very pernicious or a very ridiculous crea- 
ture, I shdl here confine myself to that 
petty kind of ambition, by which some 
men grow eminent for odd accomphsh- 
mentS and trivial performances. How 
many are there whose whole reputation 
depends upon a pun or a quibble? You 
may often see an artist in the streets gdn 
a circle of admirers by carrying a long 
pole upon his chin or foreheEid in a per- 
pendicular posture. Ambition has taught 
some to wnte with their feet, and others 
to walk upon their hands. Some tumble 
into fame, others grow immortal by throw- 
ing themselves through a hoop. 



I. am led into this train of thought by 
ii'lventure I lately met with. 
I was the other day at a tavern, where 



the master of the uouse* accommodated us 
himself with every thing we wanted, I ac- 
cidentally fell into discourse with him; and 
talking of a certain great man, who shall 
be nameless, he told me that he had some- 
times the honour to treat him with a 
whistle; adding (by way of parenthesis) 
•for you must know, gentlemen, that I 
whisUe the best of any man in Europe.' 
This naturally put me upon desiring him 
to ^ve us a sample of his art; upon which 
he called for a case knife, and, applying 
the edge of it to his mouth, converted it into 
a musical instrument, and entert^ned me 
with an Italian solo. Upon laying down 
the knife, he took up a pair of clean 
tobacco pipes; and, after having^ slid the 
small end <rf them over the table in a most 
melodious trill, he fetched a tune cut of 
them, whistling to them at the same time 
in concert. In short, the tobacco pipes 
became musical jripes in the hands of our 
virtuoso, who confessed to me ingenuously, 
he had broken such quantities of them, that 
he had almost broke himself before he had 
brought this piece of music to any tolerable 
perfection. I then told him I would bring 
a company of friends to ^ne with him next 
week, as an encouragement to his inge- 
nuity; upon which he thanked me, saying, 
that he would provide himself with a new 
frying-pan agwnst that day. I replied, 
that It was no matter; roast and boiled 
would serve our turn. He smiled at my 
simplicitj", and told me that it was his de- 
sign to give us a tune upon it. As I was 
surprised at such a promise, he sent for 
an old frying-pan, and grating it upon the 
board, whistled to it in such a melodious 
manner, that you could scarcely*istinguish 
it from a bass-viol. He then took his seat 
with us at the table, and hearing my friend 
that was with me hum over a tune to him 
self, he told him if he would ang out, ht 
would accompanjr his vdce with a tobacco 
pipe. As my fnend has an agreeable bass, 
he chose ratlier to sing to the frying-pan, 
and indeed between them they made up a 
most extraordinary concert. Finding our 
landlord so great a proficient in kitchen 
music, I asked him if he was master of the 
tongs and key. He told me that he had 
laid it down some years since, as a littie 
unfashionable; but that, if I pleased, he 
would give me a lesson upon the gridiron. 



* Thii eixentric man kept a puhlic bnate, the siiii 
of llie QuBBn'B arms, near the eni o( tbe Little Fiszzi 
in Covenl^rdon. His deslb is i&ub noticed in tbe 
London Mag. toi April. 1738. 

" Deaih^^e^ Fifitunongor^i Halt, tbe cetebf aled Mr. 
Jcilia Bontiy, batter knom by Uk appeilaiion of Big- 
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tJimBorhiB£ath,bDt . _ . 

wiithig; and flom the odd talsntB he WM^ 
and hi9 whimBJCBl wayi of entertainiiig las 
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He then informed me, that he had added 
two bars to the gricUroii, in order to give 
it a greater compass to sound; and I per- 
ceived was as well pleased with the inven- 
tion as Sappho could have been upon 
adding two strings to the lute. To ' 
short, I found that his whole kitchen v. . 
furnished with musical instruments; and 
could not but look upon this artist 
kind of burlesque musidan. 

He afterwanls, of his own accord, fell 
mto the Imitation of several singing birds. 
My friend and I toasted our mistresses ■- 
^lie nightingale, when all of a sudden ■ 
were surprised with the music of the 
thrush. He next proceeded to the sky- 
lark, mounting up by a, proper scale of 
notes, and afterwards falling to the ground 
■with a very easy and regular descent. He 
then contracted his whistle to the voii 
several birds of the smallest size. As he 
is a man of a larger bulk and higher 
stature than ordinary, you would fancy 
him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a tom-tit when you shut your eyes. 
I must not omit acquainting my reader 
that this accomplished person was for- 
merly the master of a toy-shop near Tem- 
Sle bar; and that the famous Charles 
lathers was bred up under him. I 
told that the misfortunes which he has met 
with in the world are chiefly owing to his 
great application to his music; and there- 
fore cannot but recommend him to my 
readers as one who deserves thdv favour, 
and may aflbrd them ^at diversion over 
a bottle of wine, which he sells at the 
Queen's arms, near the end of the little 
piazza in Co vent-garden. 
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What seek we bejond lieaven? 

As the work I have engaged in will not 
only consist of papers of humour and learn- 
ing, but of sevcr^ essays moral and divine, 
I shall publish the following one, which is 
four.ded on a former Spectator, and senl 
me by a particular friend, not questioning 
but it will please such of my readers as 
think it no dispar^ement to their under- 
standings to give way sometimes to a seri- 
ous thought. 

'Sir, — In your paper of Friday the 
ninth instant, you had occasaon to consider 
the ubiquity of the Godhead, and at the 
same time to show, that, as lie is present 
to every thing, he cannot but be attentive 
to every thing, and privy to all the modes 
and parts of its existence: or, in other 
words, that the omniscience and omnipre- 
sence are co-eitistent and run together 
through the whole infinitude of space. 
This consideration might furnish us with 
many incentives to devotion, and motives 
to morality; but, as this subject has been 



handled by several excellent writers, 1 
shall consider it in a light wherein I have 
not seen it placed by others. 

' First, How disconsolate is the condition 



_ :traordinary benefit or advan- 
tage from this his presence! 

'Secondly', How'deplorable is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual bang, who feels no 
other effects from tHs his presence, but 
such as proceeds from divine wrath and 
indigTiation! 

' Thirdly, How happy is the condition 
of that intellectual being, who is sensible 
of his Maker's presence, fi^>m the secret 
efFects of his mercy andlo™igyndness! 

'First, Howdisconsolateis the condition 
of an intellectual being, whois thus present 
with his Maker, but at the same time re- 
ceives no extraoni inary benefit or ad vants^e 
from this his presence! Every particle of 
mattei- is actuated bv this Almighty Beinc 
which passes through, it. The heavens ana 
the earth, the stars and planets, move and 
gravitate by virtue of this great principle 
within them. All the dead parts of nature 
are invigorated by the presence of their 
Creator, andmadecaMble of exerting their 
respective qualities. The several instincts, 
in the brute creation, do likewise operate 
and work towards the several ends which 
are agreeable to them, by this (tvine energy, 
Man only, who does not co-operate mth his 
Holy Spirit, and is unattentive to his pre- 
sence, receives none of those advantages 
from it which are perfective of his nature, 
and necessary to his well being. The Di- 
vinity is with him, and in him, and every 
where about him, but of no advantage to 
him. It is the same thing to a man without 
religion, as if there were no God in the 
world. It is indeed impossible for an Infi- 
nite Being to remove himself from any of 
his creatures; but though he cannot with- 
draw his essence from us, which would 
argue an imperfection in him, he can with- 
draw from us all the joys and consolations 
of it. His presence may perhaps be neces- 
sary to support us in our existence; but he 
may leave this our existence to itself, with 
regard to its happiness or misery. For, in 
this sense, he may cast us away from his 
presence, and take his Holy Spirit from us. 
This single consideration one would think 
sufficient to make us open our hearts to all 
those infiisions of joy and gladness which 

e so near at hand, and ready to be poured 

upon us; especially when we consider, 
secondly, thfe deplorable condition of an in- 
tellectual being who feels no other effects 
from his Makers presence but such as pro- 
ceed from divine wrath and indignation. 

We may assure ourselves, that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as one 
who is indifferent to any of his creatures. 
Those who will not feel him in his love, 
will be sure at length to feel him in his dis- 
And how dreadful is the condi 
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rion of that creature, who is only sensible 
of the being of his Creator by what he suf- 
fers from him ! He is as essentially present 
in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants of 
the former beliold him only in his wrath, 
and shrink within the flames to conceal 
themselves from him. It is not in the power 
of imafflnation to conceive the fearlul ef- 
fects ofOmnipotence incensed. 

' But I shall only consider the wretched- 
ness of an intellectual being, who in this 
!ife lies under the displeasure of him,.that 
at all times and in all places is intimately 
united with him. He is able to iMsquiet the 
soul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can 
hinder any of the greatest comforts of life 
from refreshing us, and give an edge to 
every one of its slightest calamities. Who 
then can bear the thought of being an out- 
cast from his presence, that is, from the 
comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its ter- 
rors! How pathetic is that expostulation 
of Job, when, for the trial of his patience, 
he was made to look upon himself in this 
deplorable condition ! "Why hast thou set 
me as a mark against thee, so that I am 
become a burden to myself ?" But, thirdly, 
, how happy is the condition of that intellec- 
tual being, who is senable of his Maker's 
presence from the secret effects of his 
mercy and loving kindness! 

* The blessed m heaven behold him face 
to face; that is, are as sensible of his pi-e- 
sence as we are of the presence of any per- 
son whom we IoqIe upon with our eyes. 
There is, doubtless, a faculty in spirits, by 
which they apprehend one another as our 
senses do material objects; and there is no 
question but our souls, when they are dis- 
emboiMed, or placed in glorified bodies, 
will, by this faculty, in whatever part or 
space they reside, be always senable of the 
Divine Presence. We, who have this vdl 
of flesh standing between us and the world 
of spirits, must be content to know that the 
Spirit of Giod is present with us, by the 
effects which he produces in us. Our out- 
ward senses are too gross, to apprehend 
him; we may however taste and see how 
gracious he is, by his influence upon our 
minds, by those virtuous thoughts whjcli 
he awakens in us, by those secret com- 
forts and refreshments which he conveys 
into our souls, and by those rarishing 
joys and inward satisfactions which are 
perpetually sprin^ng up, and diffuang 
themselves among all the thoughts of good 
men. He is lodged in our very essence, 
and is as a soul within the soul to irradiate 
its understanding, rectify its will, purify its 
pasaons, and enliven all the powers of man. 
How happy therefore is an intellectual be- 
ing, who, by prayer and meditation, " 
tue and good works, opens this "" 
cation between God and his own suui; 
Though the whole creation frowns upon 
him, and ail nature looks black about him, 
he has his light and support within him, 
that are able to cheer his mind, and bear 



him up in the midst of all those horrors 
wiuch encompass him. He knows that his 
helper is at hand, and is always nearer to 
him than any thing else can be, which is 
capable of annoying or terrifying hira. In 
the midst of calumny or contempt, he at- 
tends to that Being who whispers better 
things within his soul, and whom he looks 
upon as his drfender, his glory, and the 
litter-up of his bead. In his deepest soli- 
tude and retirement, he knows that he is 
in company with the greatest of beings; 
and perceives within himself such real sen- 
sations of his presence, as are more delight- 
ful than any thing that can be met with in 
the conversation of hia creatures, Ev,en in 
the hour of death, he conaders the p^ns 
of his dissolution to be nothing^ else but the 
breaking down of that partition, which 
stands betwixt his soul and the sight of that 
Being who is always present with him, and 
is about to manifest itself to him in fulness 

■ 'f we would be thus happy, and thus 
ble of our Maker's presence, from the 
^t effects of his mercy and goodness, 
.. _ _nust keep such a watch over all our 
thoughts, that, in the language of the Scrip- ' 
ture, his soul may have pleasure in us. We 
" st take care not to grieve his Holy Spi- 
and endeavour to make Uie meditations 
lur hearts always acceptable in his sight, 
that he may delight thus to reside and 
dwell in us. The Ught of nature could 
direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very 
remarkable passage among his eplstlesj 
" Sacer ineat in nobis sfiiritus bonorum nui- 
torumque custoa, et observator, el guemad- 
modum nos ilium IracCamus,: ila el ilk 
' "There is a holy spirit residingin 
, who watches and observes both good 
and evil men, and will treat us after the 
same manner that we treat him." But I 
sliall conclude this discourse with those 
more emphatical words in divine revela- 
tion, " If a man love me, he will keep my 
words; and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him."' 
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P6yai«ans onTy baaat llie healing art, 
I AM the more pleased witli these my 
papers, since I find they have encouraged 
several men of learning and wit to become 
my correspondents: I yesterday received 
the following essay against quacks, which 
I shall here communicate to my readers fot 
the good of the public, begging the writer's 
pardon for those adi^tions and retrench- 
ments which I have made in it. 

'The desire of life is so natural and 
strong a passion, that I have long since 
ceased to wonder at the great encourage- 
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ment which the practice cf physic finds 
among us. Well-constituted govemnienta 
have always made the profession of a 
physician both honourahle and advanta- 
geous. Homer's Machaon and Virgil's 
lapaiswere men of renown, heroes in war, 
ana made at least as much havoc among 
their enemies as among their friends. 
Those who have little or no faith in the 
abilities of a quack, will apply theinselves 
to him, either because he is willing to sell 
health at a reasonable profit, or because the 
patient, like a drowning man, catches at 
every twig, and hopes ior relief from the 
most ignorant, when the most able physi- 
cians give him none. Though imprudence 
and many words are as necessary to these 
itinerary Galens, as a laced hat to a merry- 
Andrew, yet th^ would turn very little to 
the advantage of the owner, if there were 
not someinwarddispositionintheackman 
to fevour the pretenaons of the mounte- 
bank. Love of fife in the one, and of money 
in the other, creates a good correspondei 
between them. 

'There is scarce a city in Great Britidn 
but has one of this tribe, who takes it into 
his protection, and on the market-day ha- 
rangues the good people of the place with 
aphorisms and receipts. Vou may depend 
upon it he comes not there for his ow — ' 
vate interest, but out of a particular 
tion to the t< 



bom and bred there; and that, having _ 
special regard for the place of his nativity, 
he was determined to make a present of 
five shillings to as many as would accept 
of it The whole crowd stood agape, and 
readjf to take the doctor at his word; when 
putting his hand into a long bag, as every 
one was expecting his crown-piece, he 
drew out a handfiil of little packets, each 

of which he informed the spectators 

constantly sold at five shilhnes and 
pence, but that he would bate the odd five 
shillings to every inhabitant of that place: 
the whole assembly immediately closed 
with this generous offer, and took off all his 
physic, after the doctor had made them 
vouch for one another, that there were no 
foreigners among them, but that they were 
all HammersmitTi IT- 



' There is another branch of pretenders to 
tnis art, who, without either horse or pickle- 
herring, lie snug in a garret, and send down 
notice to the world of their extraordinair 
parts and abilities by printed bills and ad- 
vertisements. These seem to have derived 
their custom from an eastern nation which 
Herodotus speaks of, among whom it was 
a law, that, whenever any cure was per- 
formed, both the method of the cure, and 
an account of the distemper, should be fixed 
in some public place; but, as customs will 
corrupt, these our modems provide them- 
selves of persons to attest the cure before 
they publish or make an experiment of the 



' prescription. I have heard of a porter, 
who serves as a knight of the post under 
one of these operators, and, though he was 
never ^ck in his hfe, has been cured of all 
the diseases in the Dlspensaiy. These are 
the men whose sagacity has mvented elix- 
irs of all sorts, pills, and lozenges, and take 
it as an affront if you come to them before 

¥)u are given over by every body else- 
heir medicines are infalhble, and never 
fail of success — that is, of enriching the doc- 
tor, and setting the patient effectually ; 



round with ornaments of this nature. There 
were elixirs, tinctures, the Anodyne Fotus, 
English pills, electuaries, and, in short, more 
7-emedies than I beheve there are diseases. 
At the sight of so many inventions, I could 
not but imagine myself in a kind of arsenal 
or magazine where store of arms was re- 
posited agdnst any sudden invasion. Should 
you be attacked by the enemy sideways, 
here was an infalhble i^ece of defensive 
armour to cure the pleurisy : should a dis- 
temper beat up your head-quarters, here 
you might purchase an impenetrable hel- 
met: or, in the language of the artist, a 
cephalic tincture; if your mwn body be as- 
saulted, here are varions kinds of armour 
in case of various onsets. I began to con- 
gratulate the present aee upon the happi- 
ness men might reasonably hope for in life, 
when death was thus in a manner defeated, 
and whea pain itself would be of so short 
a duration, that it would but just serve to 
enhance the value of pleasure. While I 
Was in these thoughts, 1 unlucMly called to 
mind a story of an ingenious gentleman of 
the last age, who, lying violently afflicted 
with the gout, a person came and offered 
his services tocurehimbyamethod which 
he assured him was infallible; the servant 
who received the message carried it up to 
his master, who, inquiring whether the 
person came on foot or in a chariot, and 
being informed that he was'on foot: " Go," 
says he, "send the knave about his busi- 
ness: was his method as infallible as he 
Sretends, he would long before now have 
eeninhiscoachand ax." Inlikemanner 
1 conclude that, had all these advertisers 
arrived to that skill they pretend to, they 
would have had no need for so many years 
Lccessively to publish to the world the 
place of their abode, and the virtues of 
their medicines. One of these gentlemen 
indeed pretends to an effectual cure for 
leanness: what effects it may have upon 
those who have tried it I cannot tell; but I 
'edibly informed, that the call for it 
has been so great, that it has effectually 
cured the doctorhimselfof that distemper. 
Could each of them produce so good an in- 
"""ince of the success of his medicines, they 
ight soon persuade the world into an opl- 
m of them. 

* 1 observe that most of the bills agree In 
e expression, v'- *'--* ''■- '-■--■'-'-' — 



a. that " with God's bless- 
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Uie" they perform such and such cures: 
this expression is certainly very proper and 
emphatical, for that is all they have for it. 
Ana if ever a cure is performed on a patient 
where they are concerned, they can claim 
no greater share in it than Virgil's lapis in 
the curing of ^neas; he tried !iis skai, was 
very assiduous about the wound, and indeed 
was the only visible means that relieved the 
hero; but the poet assures us it was the 
particular assistance of a dd.ty thai speeded 
the operation. An English i-eader may see 
the whole story in Mr, Dryden's transla- 

Froni'd on Ills lanes Uia peneiTe hsio stood, 

And BOBrd. and uw, nnmovU tin moDrnlng crowd. 

Tbe hm'd pj^r^eisn tuelu bis tdIigi uound. 

With nady hands, snd hisUna to tbe irounil. 

WilbianUe tonctus he Forftrnn hli pan, 

This WB7 and tbst MillciUnt! tbo dart. 

And eieitisei all hiB heavenly sit. 

An Boa'nlnB»i»ipi™, known ofBoVreign use. 

He prmeea ont. and ponrs tlieLr noble juice ; 

Tliese flist infliiM, to leaitf Ihe pam. 

He tugs with pneere, but be lugs in vain. 

Then to tbe patron of hto art lie pray'd : 

TheBUronafhiiaiCnlhs'd bis aid. 

But now the goddoi mother, nov'd with grief, 

And piras^ with pity hastms her teLief. 

AlvuH± of healing dillanr she brought, 

Which in tbe Cretan fields with care Bhe sought ; 

Roufh in the stem, whioh woolly leaves eurtound ; 

The leaves with flowers, the flow'rs with puiple 



T^mp'ring the miilure with her heavenly hands i 

Willi Juice of med'cinal herbs, piepar"d to bathe II 

wound. 
The leech, unlLnowing of aajierior art. 
Which aids the cute, with tbis Ibments the part ; - 
And in a momenlceae'd the miBg smart. 
Siauneb'd in the Uoodandln tlie bottom stands 
The steel, bnt wamely tondi'd with tender hands, 



Mans np and Iblh 

And beahh and viiouT an 

la^B llrM peiceiv'd the el( 



and Billows of Its 01TU accord; 
' ' UTBleBtancanstor'd. 

„ , _hB dosing wonnd i 

And list Hie flnlstaps of a god he fbnnd : 
'Almc, arms? heorlo, 'the sword and slUeldpr 
And send tlia wiUing cUef; renews, to war, 
TUi la no laortal work, BO cure of mine, 
Nor art's effiet, but donp by handu divine.' 
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My paper on the club of widows, has 
brought me in several letters; and, amongsl 
the rest, a long one from Mrs. President, 
as follows: 

' Smabt Sir,— You are pleased to be veiT 
merry, as you imagine, with us widows: and 
you seem to ground your satire on on 
ceiving consolation so soon after the death 
of our dears, and the number we are pleased 
to admit for our companions; but you never 
reBect what husbands we have buried, and 
how short a sorrow the loss of them was 
capable of occasioning. For my own part, 
Mrs, President as you call me, my first 



husband I was married to at fourteen, by 
my uncle and guardian, (as I afterwards 
discovered,) by way of- sale, for the third 
part of my fortune. This fellow looked upon 

mere child he might breed up after 
_ __ fancy: if he kissed my chamber- 
maid before my face, I was supposed so 
ignorant, how could I think there was any 
hurt in it? When he came home roaring 
drunk at five in the raoming, it was the 

of all men Uiat live in the world, 
I was not to see a penny of money, for, poor 
thins, how could 1 manage it? He took a 
lusin of his into the house (as 
he said,) to be my house-keeper, and to 
goverii ray servants; for how should I know 
how to rule a family? While she had what 

my good, 
censorious as to dislike 
familiarity and kindness between near re- 
lations. I was too great a coward to con- 
tend, but not so ignorant a child to be thus 
posed upon. Iresented his contempt as 
ought to do, and as most poor passive 
blinded wives do, until it pleased heaven to 
take away my tyrant, who left me free pos- 
ofmy own land, and a large jdnture. 
My youth and money brought me many- 
lovers, and several 'endeavoured to establish 
an interest in my heart while my husband 
was in his last sickness; the honourable 
Edward Waitfort was one of the first who 
addressed to me, advised to it by a cousin of 
his that was my intimate friend, and knew 
to a penny what I was worth. Mr. Wait- 
fort is a very agreeable man, and every 
body would like him as well as he does 
himself, if thev did not pldnly see that his 
esteemandloveisalltakenup, andby such 
an object as it is impossible to get the better 
of; I meap himself. He made no doubt of 
marrying me within four or five months, 
and began to proceed with such an assured 
easy dr, that piqued my pride not to banish 
him; qilite contrary, out of pure malice, I 
heard his first declaration with so much 
innocent surprise, and blushed so prettily, 
I perceived it touched his very heart, and 
he thought me the best-natured silly poor 
thing on earth. When a man has such a 
notion of a woman, he loves her better than 
he thinks he docs. I was oveijoyed to be 
thus revenged on him for designing on my 
fortune; and finding it was in my power to 
make his heart ache, I resolved to complete 
my conquest, and entertained several other 
pretenders. The first impression of my 
undesigning innocence was so strong in his 
head, he attributed all my followers to the 
inevitable force of my charms; and, from 
several blushes and side glances, concluded 
himself the favourite; and when I used him 
like a dog for my diversion, he thought it 
was all prudence and fear; and pitied the 
violence I did my own incUnations to com- 

Sly with my friends, when I married Sir 
Ticholas Fribble, of sixty years of age. 
You know, sir, the case of Mrs. Medlar 
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I hope you would not have had me cry out 
my eyes for sucll a husband. 1 shed tears 
enough for my widowhood a week after 
my marriage; and when he was put in his 
grave, reckoning he had been two years 



Sturdy, Esq, his next heir. I had indeed 
some thoughts of taking Mr. Wdtfort, but 
I found he could stay; and besides, he 
thought it indecent to ask me to marry 
again until my year was out; so, privately 
resolving him ior my fourth, I took Mr, 
Sturdy for the present. Would you beUeve 
it, sir, Mr. Sturdj" was just five-and-twenty, 
about ax foot high, and the stoutest fox- 



he was following his dogs all Wie day, and 
ail the night keeping them up at table mth 
him and his companions: however, I think 
myself obliged to them for leading him 
chase in which he broke his neck. M 
Waitfort began his addresses anew; and I 
verily believe I had married him now, but 
there was a young officer in the guards that 
had debauched two or three of my f- 

Siuaintance, and I could not forbear beini, „ 
ittle vain of his courtship. Mr. Wwtfirt 
neardof it, and read me-such a lecture upon 
the conduct of women, I married the officer 
that very day, out of pure spite to him. 
Half an hour after I was married I received 
a penitential letter from the honourable Mr. 
Edward Waitfort, in which he begged par- 
don for his paaaon, as proceeding from the 
violence of his lovs. I triumphed when I 
read it, and could not help, out of the pridt 
of ray heart, showing it to my new spouse; 
and we were very merry together upon it. 
Alas! my mirth lasted a short time; my 
young husband was very much in debt 
when I married him, and his first action 
afterwards was to set up a gilt chariot and 
fix, in fine trappings before and behind. I 
had married so hastily, I had not rhe pru- 
dence to reserve my estate in my own 
hands; my ready money was' lost m two 
nights at the Groom-porter's; and my dia- 
mond necklace, which was stole I did not 
know how, I met in the street upon Jenny 
Wheedle's neck. My plate vanished piece 
by piece: and I had been reduced to down- 
right pewter, if my officer had not been 
deliciously killed in a duel, by a fellow that 
had cheated hira of five hundred pounds, 
and afterwards, at his own request, satisfied 
him and me too, by runnmg him through 
the body. Mr. Waitfort was still in love, 
and told me so again; and, to prevent all 
fears of ill usage, ne desired me to reserve 
every thing in my own hands: but now m^ 
acquaintance began to wish me joy of his 
constancy, my charms were declining, and 
I could not resist the delight I took in show- 
ing the young flirts about town it was yet 
in my power to g^ve pain to a man of sense; 
this, acid some private hopes he would hang 



himself, and what a glory would it be for 
me, and how I should tie envied, made me 
accept of being third wife to my lord Fri 
day. I proposed from my rank and his 
estate, to live in all the joya of pride; but 
how was I mistaken! he was neither ex- ■ 
travagant, nor ill-natured, nor debauched. 
I sunered however more with him than 
with all my others. He was splenetic. I 
was forced to sit whole days hearkening to 
his imaginary ails; it was imposable to tell 
what would please him, what he liked when 
the sun shined made him sick when it 
rained: he had no distemper, but lived in 
constant fear of them all. My good genius 
dictated to me to bring him acquainted with 
Dr. Gruel; from that day he was always 
contented, because he had names for all 
his complaints; the good doctor furnished 
him with reasons for all his piuns; and pre- 
scriptions for every fancy that troubled him; 
in hot weather he lived upon juleps, and 
let blood to prevent fevers; when it grew 
cloudy, he generally apprehended a con- 
sumption. To shorten the history of this 
wretched part of my life, he ruined a good 
constitution by endeavouring to mend it; 
and took several medicines, which ended 
in taking the grand remedy, which cured 
both him and me of all our uneasiness. After 
his death, I did not expect to hear any more 
of Mr. Waitfort. I knew he had renounced 
me to all his friends, and been very witty 
upon my choice, which he affected to talk 
of with great indifferency. I gave over 
thinking of him, being told that he was en- 
gaged with a pretty woman and a great 
fortune; it vexed me a little, but not enough 
to make me neglecfthe advice of my cousin 
Wish well, that came to see me the day my 
lord went into the country with Russel; she 
told me experimentally, nothing put an un- 
faithful lover and a dear husband so soon 
le's head as a new one, and at the 
time proposed to me a kinsman of 
her's. "You understand enough of the 
world," SMd she, "to know money is the. 
most valuable consideration; he is very' 
rich, and I am sure cannot live long; he has 
a cough that must carry him off soon." I 
knew afterwards she had given the self- 
ne character of me to him; but, however, 
'as so much persuaded by her, I hastened 
the match lor fear he should die before 
; time came; he had the same fears, and 
s so pressing, I married him in a fort- 
night, resolving to keep it private a fort- 
night longer. During this fortnight Mr, 
Waitfort came to make me a visit; he tolil 
he had waited on me sooner, but had 
that respect for me, he would not interrupt 
me in the first day of my affliction for my 
dead lord; that, as soon as he heard I was 
at liberty to make another choice, he had 
bi-oke off a match very advantageous for 
his fortune, just upon the point of conclu- 
-''1, and was forty times more in love 
b me than ever. I never received more 
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Ijleasure in my life than from this declara- 
tion; but I composed my face to a grave 
^r, and said the newa of his engagement 
had touched me to the heart, that in a tosh 
jealous fit I had married a man I oculd 
never have thought on, if I had not lost all 
hopes of him. Good-natured Mr. Waitfort 
had liked to have dropped ,down dead at 
hearing this, but went irom me with such 
an air as plainly showed me he had Idd all 
the blame upon himself, and liated those 
friends that had advised him to the fatal 
application; he seemed as much touched 
by my misfortune as his own, for he had 
not the least doubt I was still pasaonately 
in love with him. The truth of the story 
IS, my new husband gave me reason to re- 
pent I had not staid ftr him; he had mar- 
ried me for my money, and I soon found 
lie loved money to distraction; there was 
nothing he would not do to get it; nothing he 
would not suffer to preserve it; the smallest 
expense kept him awake whole nights; and 
when he paid a bill, it was with as many 
sighs, and after as many delays, as a man 
that endures the loss of a limb. I heard 
nothing but reproofs for extravagancy what- 
ever I did. 1 saw very well that he would 
have starved me, but for losing my jointures ; 
and he suffered agonies betwfeen the grief 
of seeing me have so good a stomach, and 
the fear that, if he had made me fast, it 
might prejudice my health. I did not doubt 
he would have broke my heart, if I did not 
break his, which was allowable by the law 
of self-defence. The way was very easy. 
I resolved to spend as much money as I 
could; and, before he was aware of the 
stroke, appeared before him in a two thou- 
sand pound diamond necklace: he said 
nothing, but went quietly to his chamber, 
and, as it is thought, composed himself with 
a dose of opium, I behaved myself so well 
upon the occaaon, that to this day I be- 
lieve he died of an apoplexy. Mr, Wait- 
fort was resolved not to be too late this 
time, and I ^leard from him in two days. I 
am almost out of my weeds at this present 
writing, and very doubtful whether I will 
marry him or na I do not think of a se- 
venth for the ridiculous reason you men- 
tion, but out of pure morality that I think 
so much constancy should be rewarded, 
though I may not do it after all perhaps. I 
do not believe al! the unreasonable malice 
of mankind can give a pretence why I 
should have been constant to the memorv 
(if any of the deceased, or have spent much 
time in grieving for an insolent, inagnifi- 
cant, negligent, extravagant, splenetic, or 
covetous husband: my first insultedme, my 
second was nothing to me, my third dis- 
gusted me, the fourth would have ruined 
me, the fifth tormented me, and the sixth 
would have starved me. If the other ladles 
vou name would thus give in their hus- 
bands' pictures at length, you would see 
they have had as little reason as myself to 
los"; their hours in weeping and wailinr. 
Vol. 11. 46 ^ 
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Tha hal'id weiglil of fo-reny.—Orcsa. 

I WAS once engaged in discourse with a 
Rosicmcian about 'the great secret.' As 
this kind of men (I mean those of them who 
are not professed cheats) are overrun with 
enthusiasm and philosophy, it was very 
anmsing to hear this religious adept des 
canting on his pretended discovery. He 
talked of the secret as of a spirit which 
lived within an emerald, andT converted 
every thing that was near it to the highest 
perfection it is capable of. ' It gives a lus- 
tre,' says he, 'to the sun, and water to the 
diamond. It irradiates every metal, and 
enriches lead with all the properties of 
^Id. It heightens smoke into flame, flame 
mtoUght, and light into glory.' He farther 
added, that 'a single ray of it dissipates 
pain, and care, and melancholy, from the 
person on whom it falls. In short,' says he, 
' its presence naturally changes every place 
into a kind of heaven.' After he had gone 
on for some time in this unintelligible cant, 
I found that he Jumbled natural and moral 
ideas together m the same discourse, and 
that his great secret was nothing else but 
content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in some 
measure, all those effects which the alchy- 
mist usually ascribes to what he calls the 
jihilosopher's stone; and if it does not bring 
riches. It does the same thing, by banishing 
the desire of them. If it cannot remove the 
disquietudes arising out of man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under 
them. It has indeed a kindly influence on 
the soul of man, in respect of every being 
to whom he stands related. It extinguishes 
all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, to- 
wards that ISeing who has allotted him his 
part to act in this world. It destroys all 
inordinate ambition, and every tendency to 
corruption, with regard to the community 
wherein he is placed. It gives sweetness to 
his conversation, and a perpetual serenity 
to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might 
be made use of for the acqniring of this vir- 
tue, I shall only mention the two following. 
First of all, a nian should always consider 
liow much he has hiore than he wants; and, 
secondly, how much more unhappy he 
might be than he really is. 

First of all, a man should always con- 
sider how much he has more than he wants. 
I am w:~nderfully pleased with. the reply 
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which Aristippus made to one who con- 
doled him upon the loss of a farm; ' Why,' 
sad he, ' I have thiee farms sljll, aifd you 
have but one; so that I ought rather to be 
afflicted for you than you for me.' On the 
contrary, foolish men are more apt to con- 
ader what they have lost than what they 
possess; and to fix their eyes upon those 
who are richer than themselves, rather 
than on those who are under greater difB- 
culties. All the real pleasures and con- 
veniencies of life lie in a narrow compass; 
out it is the humour of mankind to be always 
looking forward, and strwning after one 
who has got the start of them in wealth and 
honour. For this reason, as there are none 
can be properly called rich who have not 
move than they want, there are few rich 
men in any of the politer nations, hut among 
the middle sort of people, who keep their 
wishes within their fortunes, and have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy. Per- 
sons of a higher rank live in a kind of splen- 
did poverty, and are perpetually wanting. 



a great deal of mirth, this sUly gai 
is playing over their heads, and, by con- 
tracting their desires, enjoy all that secret 
satisfaction which others are always in 
quest of. The truth is, this ridiculous chase 
after imaginary pleasures cannot be sufR- 
dently exposed, as it ia the great source of 
those erils which generally undo a nation. 
Let a man's estate be what it will, he is a 
poor man if he does not live within it, and 
naturally sets himself to sale to any one that 
can give him his price. When Pittacus, 
after the death of his brother, who had left 
nim a good estate, was offered a great sum 
of money by the king of Lydia, he thanked 
lum for his kindness, but told him he had 
already more by half than he knew what to 
do with. In short, content is equivalent to 
wealth, and luxury to poverty; or, to give 
the thought a more agreeable turn, ' Con- 
tent is natural wealth,' says Socrates; to 
which I shall add, 'Luxury is artifldal 
poverty.' I shall therefore recommend ' 
the consideration of those who are alwa 
Mming after superflnous and imaginary e 
joyments, and will not be at the trouble of 
contracting their dewres, an excellent say- 
ing of Bion the philosopher; namely, that 
*no man has so much care as he who " 
deavours after the most happiness.' 

In the second place, every one ought to 
reflect how much move unhappy he might 
be than he really is. The former considera- 
tion took in all those who are sufficiently 
provided with the means to make them- 
selves easy; this regards such as actually 
Ue under some pressure or misfortune. 
These may receive great alleviation from 
such a comparison as the unhappy person 
may make between himself and others, — 



between the misfortunes which he suffers, 
and greater misfortunes which might have 
befallen him, 

I Uke the stoiy of the honest Dutchman, 
who u^oD breaking his leg by a fall from 
the mammast, told the standers by, it was 
a great mercy that it was not his neck. To 
which, since 1 am got into quotations, give 
meleavetoaddthesajingof an old philoso- 

fiher, who, after having mvited some of his 
riends to dine with him, was ruffled by his 
wife, that came into the room in a pasaon, 
and threw down the table that stood before 
them: 'Everyone,' says he, 'has his ca- 
lamity, and he is a happy man that has no 
greater than this.' We find an instance to 
the same purpose in the life of doctor Ham- 
mond, written by bishop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of 
distempers, when he had the ^ut upon 
him, he used to thank God that it was not 
the stone; and when he had the stone, that 
he had not both these distempers on lum at 
the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay without ob- 
serving that there never was any system 
besides that of Christianity) which could 
effectually produce in the mind of man the 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In 
order to make us content witn our present 
coniMtion, many of the ancient philosophers 
tell us that our discontent only hurts our- 
selves, without being able to make any 
alteration in our drcumstances; others, that 
whatever evil befalls us is derived to us by 
a fatal necesMty, to which the gods them- 
selves are subject; while others very gravely 
tell the man who is miserable, that it is 
necessary he should be so to keep up the 
harmony of the univerae, and that the 
scheme of Providence would be troubled ' 
and perverted were he otherwise. These, 
and the like considerations, rather silence 
than satisfy a man. They may show him 
that his ^scontent is unreasonable, but are 
by no means sufficient to relieve it. They 
rather give despair than consolation. In a 
word, a man might reply to one of these 
comforters as Augustus did to his friend, 
who advised him not to grieve for the death 
of a person whom he loved, because his 
grief could not fetch liim again; ' It is for 
tiiat very reason,' said the emperor, 'that 
I grieve.' 

On the contrary, religion bears a more 
tender regard to human nature. It pre- 
scribes to every miserable man the means 
of bettering his condition; nay, it shows him 
that Uie bearing of his afflictions as he ought 
to do will naturally end in the removalof 
them; it makes him easy here, because it 
can make him happy hereafter, 
. Upon the whole, a contented mmd is the 
greatest blessing a man can enjoy in this 
world; and if in the present life his hapjn- 
ness arises from the subduing of hi^ desires, 
it will arise in the next fi-om the g -'-"— 
tion of them. 
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A LEWD young fellow seeing an ^ed 
hermit go by him Darefoot, 'Father,' says 
he, ' you are in a very miserable condition, 
if there is not another world. ' ' True, son, ' 
said the hermit, • but what is thy condition 
if there is?' Man is a creature designed for 
two difterent states of being, or rather for 
two different lives. His first life is short 
and trandent; his second permanent and 
lasting. The question we are all concern- 
ed in IS this, in which of these two fives it 
is our chieiE interest to make ourselves 
happy? Or, In other words, whether we 
should endeavour to secure to ourselves 
the pleasures and gratifications of a life 
which is uncertain and precarious, and at 
its utmost length of a very inconsiderable 
duration? or to secure to ourselves the 
pleasures of a life wliich is fixed and set- 
tled, and will never end? Every man, upon 
the first hearing of this question, knows 
very well which side of it he ought to close 
with. But however rigjht we are in theory, 
it is plain that in practice we adhere to the 
wrong side of the question. We make 
■proviKons for this Ufe as though it were 
oever to have an end, and for the other life 
*s though it w*e never to have a beginning. 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a 
stranger to human nature, accidentally- 
alight upon the earth, andtafce a survey of 
its inhabitants, what wniiid his notions of 
us be? Would not lie think that we are a 
species of beings made for quite cK^rent 
ends and purposes than what we really 
are? Must not lie imagine that we are 
placed in this world to get riclies and ho- 
nours? Would not he thmk that itwas our 
duty to toil after wealth, and station, and 
title? Nay, would not he believe we were 
forbidden poverty by threats of eternal 
punishment, and enjoined to pursue our 
pleasures under pain of damnation? He 
would certwnly ima^ne that we were in- 
fluenced by a scheme of duties quite oppo- 
site to those which are indeed prescrihed 
to us. And truly, according to such an 
ima^nation, he must conclude that we are 
a species of the most obedient creatures in 
the universe; that we are constant to our 
duty; and that we keep a steady eye to the 
end for which me were sent hither. 

Bpt how great would be his astomsh- 
ment, when tie learned that we were be- 
ings not designed to exist in this world 
above threescore and ten years; and that 
the greatest part of tWs busy species fall 
short even of that age? How would he be 
lost in horror and admiration, when he 
should know that this set of creatures, who 
lay out all their endeavours for this life, 
which scarce deserves the name of ejdst- 
ence — when, I say, he should know that 
this set of creatures are to exist to all eter- 
Dity in another life, for which they make 



no preparations? Nothing can be a greater 
disgrace to reason, than that men, who are 
persuaded of these two different states of 
bdn^, should be perpetually employed in 
providing for a life of threescore and ten 
years, and neriecting to make provision for 
that which after man^ myriads of years 
will be still new, and still beginning; espe- 
cially when we con^der that our endea- 
vours for making ourselves great, or rich, 
or honourable, or whatever else we place 
our happiness in, may after all prove un- 
successml; whereas, if we constantly and 
sincerely endeavour to make ourselves 
happy in the other life, we are sure that 
our endeavours will succeed, and that we 
shall not be disappointed of our hope. 

The following question is started by one 
of the schoolmen. — Supposing the whde 
body of the earth were a great oall or mass 
of the finest sand, and that a angle ^ain or 
pardcle of this sand should be annihilated 
every thousand years? Supposing then that 
you had it in your chrace to be happy all 
the while this prodigious mass of sand was 
consuming by this dow method until there 
was not a grain of it left, »n condition you 
were to be miserable for ever after? Or, 
supposing that you might be happy for ever 
after, on condition you would be miserable 
until the whole mass of sand were thus an- 
nihilated at the rate of one sand in a thou- 
sand years; — which of these two cases 
would you make your chdce? 

It must be confessed in this case, so many 
of years are to the imagination 
kind of eternity, though in reality they 
uu not bear so great a proportion to that 
duration which is to follow them as a unit 
does to the greatest number which you can 
put together in figures, or as one of those 
sands to the supposed heap. Reason there- 
fore tells us, without any manner of hesi- 
tation, which would be the better part in 
this choice. However, as I have before 
intimated, our reason might in such case 
be so overset by the imagination, as to 
dispose some persons to smt under the 
consideration of the great length of the first 
part of this duration, and ctf the great dis- 
tance of that second duration, which is to 
succeed iL The mind, I say, might give 
itself up to that happiness which is at hand, 
considering that it is so very near, and that 
it would last so very long. But when the 
choice we actually have nefore us is this, 
whether we will choose to be happy for the 

'"""" " "" '"" " " ", per- 

mlght 



sufficient to express that folly and 
want of consideration, which in such a case 
makes a wrong choice? 

I here put the case even at the worst, by 
supposing, what seldom happens, that a 
course of virtue makes us miserable in this 
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life: out it we suppose, as it generally hap- 
pens, that virtue would make us more 
happy evf^ in this life than a contrary 
course of vice; hW can we sufEdently ad- 
mire the stupidity or madness of those per- 
sons who are capable of making so absurd 
a choice? 

Every wise man therefore will conader 
this life only as it may conduce to the hap- 
piness of the otlier, and cheerfully sacrifice 
the pleasures of a few years to those of an 
eternity. 



No. SY6.J Wednesday, August 4, 1714. 

Nitot in Bdvetsum ; nee mo, qui CEetera, iiincit 
Itniietue ; ol rapido contr.rius evehor orbi. 

Orid, Mel, Lit), ii. 73. 

I REMEMBEH a young man of very lively 



inordinate de^re of appearing fashionable. 
. This ran him into many amours, and con- 
sequently into many distempers. He nevei 
went toned until two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, because he would not be a queer fel- 
low; and was every now and then knocked 



down by a constable 






ctty. He was initiated ii _. . 
clubs before he was one-and-twenty; and 
so improved in them his natuiul gayety of 
temper, that you might frequently trace 
him to his lodging by a range of broken 
windows, and other the like monuments of 
wit and gallantry. To be short, after hav- 
ing fully established his reputation of being 
a very agreeable rake, he died of old age at 
five-and-twenty. 

There is indeed nothing which betrays a 

man into so many errors and inconveniences 

as the deare of not appearing singular; for 

which reason it is very necessary to form a 

right idea of singularity, that we may know 

when laudable, and when ii ' ' '" " 

I h first place, every man of 

ag ee h me that singularity is laudable 

wn contradiction to a multitude, "■" 

d o the dictates of conscience, n 

al andhonour. Inthese cases weought 

CO d r that it is not custom, but duty. 

wh h the rule of action; and that wt 

d b only so far sociable, as we art 

b e creatures. Truth is never tht 

ss r not being attended to; and it i) 

h e of actions, not the number of 

b which we ought to regulate oui 

b . Singularity in concerns of this 

k d be looked ujion as heroic bravery, 

m w ha man leaves the species only as 

he soa dbove it. What greater instance 

can there be of a weak and puallanimmif 

temper, than for a man to pass his whole 

life m opposition to his own sentiments? oi" 

n.ot to dare to be what he thiqks he ought 

to be? 

Singularity, therFfore, is only vicious 



when it makes men act contrary to reason, 
or when it puts them upon distinguishing 
themselves oy trifles. As for the first of 
these, who are singular in any thing that 
rreligious, immoral, or (Ushonourable, I 
. lieve every one will eaaly give them up. 
I shall therefore speak of those only wno 
are remarkable for thar singularity m 
things of no importance; as in dress, be- 
haviour, conversation, and all the little 
intercourses of life. In these cases there 
certEun deference due to custom; and, 
vithstaning there may be a colour of 
ion, to deviate from Uie multitude in 
le particulars, a man ought to sacrifice 
his private inclinations and opinions to the 
practice of the public. It must be confess- 
ed that good sense often makes a humour- 
■ ; but then it unqualifies him for being of 

f' moment in the world, and renders him 
iculous to persons of a much inferior un- 
derstanding. 

Ihave heard of a gentleman in the north 

of England who was a remarkable instance 

of this foolish angularity. He had laid it 

down as a rale within himself, to act in the 

ist indifferent parts Qf life accortUng to the 

ist abstracted notions of reason and good 

ise, without any regard to fashion or ex-, 

iple. This humour broke out at first in 

many little oddnesses: he had never any 

stated hours for his dinner, supper, or 

sleep; because, said he, we ought to attend 

the calls of nature, and not set our appetites 

to our meals, but bring our meals to our 

appetites. In his conversation with country 

gentlemen, he would not make use of a 

phrase that was not strictiy true; he never 

told any of them that he was his humble 

servant, but that he was lus well-wisher, 

and would rather be thought a mal-content, 

■' n drink the king's health when he was 

dry. He would thrust his head out of 

chamber window every morning, and 

after having gaped for fresh air about half 
an hour, repeat fifty verses as loud as he 
could bawl them, for the benefit of his 
lung^; to which end he generally took 
them out of Homer — the Greek tongue, 
especially in that author, being more deep 

than any other He hid many 



other particulaijties, for which he gaie 
sound and phdosophical reason*;. As this 
humour still giew upon him, he chose to 
wear a turban instead of a penwig, con- 



wholesome, a.1 well as cleanly, than the 
caul of a wig, which is soiled with frequent 
perspirations. He afterwards judiciously 
observed that the many ligatures in our 
EngUsh dress must naturally check the 
circulation of the blood; for which reason 
he made his breeches and his doublet of 
one continued piece of cloth, after the man- 
ner of the hussars. In short, by following 
the pure dictates of reason, he at length 
departed so much from the rest of his 
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countrymen, and indeed from his whole 
species, that his friends would have clap- 
ped him into Bedlam, and have begged his 
estate; but the judge, bdng informed he 
did no havm, contented himself with issi ' 

out a commission of lunacy against him, 

putting his estate into the hands of pi-oper 

The fate of this philosopher puts me i 
mind of a remark in Monaeur Fontenelle' 
Dialogues of the Dead. 'The ambitious 
and the covetous,' says he, 'are madmen 
to all intents and purposes as much as those 
who are shut up m dark rooms; but they 
have the good luck to have numbers 
their side; whereas the phrensy of i 
who is a^ven up for a lunatic is a phrensy 
hoTS d auvr-e^ that is, in other words, 
something which is singular in its kind, 
and does not fall in with the madness of a 
multitude. 

The subject of this essay was occasioned 
by a letter which I received not long since, 
and which, for want of room at present, I 
shall insert in my next paper. 
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'Sir, — You have so lately decried that 
custom, too much in use amongst most peo- 
ple, of making themselves the subjects of 
their writings and conversation, that I had 
some difficulty to persuade myself to give 
you this trouble until I had considered uiat 
though I should apeak in the first person, 
yet I could not be justly charged with vanity, 
s ce I hall not add my name; as also, be- 
a se what I shall write will not, to say the 
be t, d und to my praise, bnt is 'only 
d gned t emove a prejudice conceived 
agTjn t m as I hope, with very' little 
f undat on Mv short history is this, 

I h 1 ed for some years last past 
alt g th n London, until about a month 
ago an acquamtance of mine, for whom I 
have done some small services in town, in- 
vited me to pass part of the summer with 
him at his house in the country. I accepted 
his invitation, and found a veir hearty wel- 
come. My friend, an honest pWnrfnan, not 
being qualified to pass away his time with- 
out the reliefs of business, has grafted the 
former upon the gentieman, and brought 
himself to submit even to the servile parts 
of that employment, such as inspecting his 
plough and the like. This necessarily takes 
up some of his hours every day; and, as I 
have no relish for such diversion, I used at 
these times to retire either to my chamber, 
or a shady walk near the house, and enter- 
tain myself with some agi-eeable author, 
"^ow, you must know, Mr. Spectator, that 



when I read, especially if it be poetry, it is 
very usual with me, when I meet with any 
passage or expression which strikes me 
much, to pronounce it aloud, mth fliat tone 
of the voice which I think agreeable to the 
^timents there expressed; and to this I 
generally add some motion or action of the 
body. It was not long before I was observed 
by some of the family in one of these heroic 
fits, who thereupon received impresaons 
very much to my (Usadvantage. This how- 
ever I did not soon cUscover, nor should 
have done probably, had it not been for tiie 
following acddent, I had one day shut 
myself up in my chamber, and was very 
deeply engaged m the second hook of Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost. I walked to and fro 
With the book in my hand; and, to speak 
the truth, I fear I made no little noise; when 
presently coming to the foUowmg lines- 



Gulden open i\y. 



Of^thi 



I in great transport threw open the door ot 
— -■ chamber, and found the greatest part 
the family standbg on the outside in a 
ry great consternation. I was in no leas 
. ifuaon, and begged pardon for having 
disturbed them; addressing myself par- 
ticularly to comfort one of the children who 
received an unlucky fall in this action, 
while he was too intentiy surveying my 
meditations through the key-hole. To be 
short, after this adventure, I easily observed 
that great part of the family, especially the 
len Mid children, looked upon n 



„ . - — hiacivili- 

.. . _. ., did not aeem altogether easy; ] 
took notice that the butler waa never aftei 
this accident ordered to leave the hottie 
upon the table after dinner. Add to this, 
that I frequently overheard the servants 
mention me by the name of " the crazed 
gentleman, the gentieman a little touched, 
the mad Londoner," and the like. Thia 
made me think it high time for me to shift 
my quarters, which I resolved to do the 
■" ' mdaome opportunity; and was con- 
in this resolution by a young lady in 
ghbourhood who frequentiy visited 
. who one day, after having heard 
ail the fine things I was able to say, was 
pleased with a scornful smile to bid me 
"goto sleep." 

' The first minute I got to my lodgings in 
town I set pen to paper to desire your opi- 
, whether upon the evidence before 
you, I am mad or not I can bring certifi- 
cates that I behave myself soberly before 
company, and I hope there is at least some 
---■-■ withdrawingtobemad. Liwkvou, 
n contented to be esteemed a little 
touched, as they phrase it, but should be 
sorry to be madder than my neighbours; 
therefore, pray let me he as much in my 
i you can afford. I know I could 
bring yourself as an instance of a man who 
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has confessed talking to himself; but yours 
is a particular case, and cannot justify me, 
who have not kept alence any part of my 
life. What if I should own myself in love? 
You know lovers are always allowed the 
comfort of soliloquy. — But I will say no 
more upon this subject, because I have long 
^nce observed the ready way to be thought 
mad is to contend that you are not so: as 
we generally conclude that man drunk who 
takes pains to be thought sober. I will 
therefore leave myself to your determina- 
tion; but am the more desirous to be thought 
in my senses, that it may be no discredit to 
you when I assure you that I have always 
been very much your admirer. 

'P. S. If I must be mad, I desire the 
young lady may believe it is for her.' 

' The humbk Petition of John-a-Nokts and 
Jokn-a-Styles, 
• Showeth, — That your^etitioners have 
causes depending in Westminster-h^ll above 
five hundred years, and that we despjur of 
ever seeing them brought to an issue: that 
your petitioners have not been involved in 
these law-suits out of any litigious temper 
of their own, but by the instigation of con- 
tentious persons; tlwt the jjoung lawyers in 
our inns of court are contmually setting us 
blether by the ears, and think they do us 
no hurt, because they plead for us without 
a fee; tlmt many of the gendemen of the 
robe have no other clients in the world be- 
^des us two; that when they have nothing 
else to do, they make us plaintiffs and de- 
fendants, though they were never retained 
Dy any rf us: that they traduce, condemn, 
oracqintus, without any mannerof regard 
to our reputations and good names in the 
world. Your petitioners therefore, being 
thereunto encouraged by the favourable 
reception which you lately gave to our 
kinsman Blank, do humbly pray, that you 
will put an end to the controversies which 
have been so long depending between us 
your said petitioners, and that our enmity 
may not endure from generation to genera- 
don; itbeingour resolution to live hereafter 
as it becometh men of peaceable disposi- 



the word _person ;properly agnifies a thtafc - 
ing intelligent being that has reason and 
reflection, and can consider itself as itself, 
concludes, that it is consciousness alone, 
and not an identity of substance, which 
makes this personal identity of sameness. 
• Had I the same consciousness,' says that 
author, ' that I saw the ark and Noah's 
flood, as that I saw an overflowing of the 
Thames last winter, or as that I now write; 
I could no more doubt that I who write this 
now, Uiat saw the Thames overflow last 
winter, and that viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the same self, place 
that self in what substance you please, than 
that I who write this am the same myself 
now while I write, whether I consist of all 
the same substance, material or immaterial, 
or no, that I was yesterday; for as to this 
point of being the same self, it mattere not 
whether this present self be made up of the 
same or other substances.' 

I was mightily pleased with a story in 
some measure apphcable to this piece of 
philosophy, which I read the other day in 
the Persian Tales, as they are lately very 
well translated by Mr, Philips; and with an 
abridgement whereof I shall here present 
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There has been very great reason, i 
several accounts, for the learned world 
endeavour at settling what it was that might 
be said to compose personal identity. 

Mr. Locke, after having premised that 



shall only premise that these st 
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Fadlallah, a prince of great virtues, suc- 
ceeded his father Bin Ortoc in the kingdom 
of Mousel. He reigned over his ffuthful 
subjects for some time, and lived in great 
happiness with his beauteous consort queen 
Zemroude, when tl'.ere appeared at his' 
court a young dervis of so lively and enter- 
taining a turn of wit, as won upon the affec- 
tions cf every one he convened with. His 
reputation grew so fast every day, that it 
at last raised a curioaty in the prince him- 
self to see and talk with him. He did so; 
and, far from finding that common fame 
had flattered him, he was soon convinced 
that every thing he had heard of him fell 
short of the truth. 

• Fadlallah immediately lost all manner 
of relish for the conversation of other men ; 
and, as he was every day more and more 
satisfied of the abilities of this stranger, 
<^ered him the first posts in his kingdom. 
The young dervis, after having thanked 
him with a very singular modesty, desired 
to be excused, as having made a vow never 
to accept of anj; employment, and prefer- 
ring a free and independent state of life to 
^ other conditions. 

'The king was infinitely charmed with 
so great an example of moderation; and 
though he could not get htm to engage in a 
life of business, made him however his 
chief companion and first favourite. 

' As they were one day hunting together, 
and happened to be separated from the rest 
of the company, the dervis entertained 
Fadlallah with an account of his travels and 
adventures. After having related to him 
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several curiosities whicli he had seen in the 
Indies, "It was in this place," says he, 
"that I contracted an acquaintance with 
an old brachman, who was skilled in the 
most hidden powers of nature: he died 
within my arms, and with his parting 
breath communicated to me one of the most 
valuable secrets, on condition I should 
reveal it to any man." The king ii 

diately, reflecting on his young favoL . 

having refused the late offers of greatness 
he had made him, told him he presumed it 
was the power of making gold. "No, si " 
says the derris, " it is somewhat m 
wonderful than that; it is the power of 
animating a dead body, by flinging my c 
soul. into it." 

' While he was yet speaking, a doe ca 
hounding hy them, and the king who had 
his bow ready, shot her through the heart; 
telling the dervis, that a feir opportunity 
now offered for him to show his art The 
voung man immediately left his own body 
breathless on the ground, wliile at the same 
instantthatof thedoe wasreanimated. She 
came to the king, fawned upon him, and, 
after having played several wanton tiicks, 
fell agiun upon the grass; at the same ■ 
slant the body of the dervis recovered 
life. The king was infinitely pleased at 
uncommon an operation, and conjured his 
friend bj" every thing that was saci-ed to 
communicate it to him. The der\'i3 at first 
made some scruple of violating his promise 
to the dying brachman; but told him at last 
that he foundhe could conceal nothing from 
so excellent a prince; after having obliged 
him therefore hy an oath to secrecy, he 
taught him to repeat two cabalistic words, 
in pronouncing of which the whole secret 
consisted. The king, impatient to try the 
experiment, immediately repeated them as 
he had been taught, and in an instant found 
himself in tlie body of the doe. He had but 
a little time to contemplate himself in this 
new being; for the treacherous dervis, 
shnntinghisown soul into the royal cor]>se, 
and bending the princes own bow against 
him, had laid him dead on the spot, had 
not the king, who perceived his intent, fled 
swiftly to the woods, 

' The dervis, now triumphing in his 
villany, returned to Mousel, and filled iht 
throne and bed of the unhappy Fadlallah. 

' The first thing he took care of, in order 
^5 secure himself in the possession of his 
new acquired kingdom, was to issue out 
a proclamation, ordering his subjects to 
destroy all the deer in the realm. The 
king had perished among the rest had he 
not avoided his pursuers by reanimating 
the body of a nightingale which he saw lie 
dead at tlie foot of a tree. In this new 
shape he winged his way in safety to the 
palace; where, perching on a tree which 
stood near the queen's apartment, he filled 
the whole place with so many melodious 
iKid melancholy notes as drew her to the 
window. He had the mortification to see 



that, instead of being pitied, he (Mily moveft 
the mirth of his pnncess, and of a young 
female slave who was with her. He con- 
tinued however to serenade her every 
morning, until at last the queen, charmed 
with his harmony, sent for the bird- 
catchers, and ordered them to employ 
their utmost skill toput that little creature 
in her possession. The king, pleased with 
an opportunity of bcinj once more near 
his bijoved consort, easily suffered him- 
self to be taken, and when he was pre- 
sented to her, though he showet' a fearfiil- 
ness to be touched, by any of the other 
ladies, flew of his own accord, and hid 
himsdf in the queen's bosom. Zemroude 
was highly pleased at the unexpected 
fondness of her new favourite, and ordered 
him to be kept in an open cage in her owr 
apartment. He had there an opportunity 
of making his court to her every morning, 
by a thousand little actions which his shape 
allowed him. The queen passed away 
whole hours every day, in hearing and 
playing with him. Fadlallah could even 
have thought himself happy in this state 
of life, had he not frequently endured the 
inexpressible torment of seeing the dervis 
enter the apartment and caress his queen 
even in his presence. 

'The usurper, amidst his toying with 
his princess, would often endeavour to in- 
gratiate himself with her nightingale; and 
while the enraged Fadlallah pecked at him 
with his bill, beat his wings, and showed 
all the marks of an impotent rage, it only 
afforded his rival and the queen new mat- 
ter for their diversion. 

' Zemroude was likewise fond of a little 
lap-dog which she kept in her apartment, 
and which one night happened to die. 

'The king immediately found himself 
inclined to oiut the shape of the nightin- 
gale, and enliven his new body. He did 
so, and the next morning Zemroude saw 
her favourite bird lie dead in the cage. It 
is imposable to express her grief on this 
occasion; and when she called to mind all 
its little actions, which even appeared to 
have somewhat in them like reason, she 
was inconsolable for her loss. 

' Her women immediately sent for the 
dervis to come and comfort her, who after 
having in vain represented to her the 
weakness of being grieved at such an acci- 
dent, touched at last by her repeated com- 
plaints, "Well, madam," says he, "1 will 
exert the utmost of my art to please you. 
Your nightingale shall again revive every 
morning, and serenade you as before." 
The queen beheld him with a look which 
easily showed she did not believe him; 
when, laying himself down on a sofa, he 
shot his sou! into the nightingale, and 
Zemroude was amazed to see her bird 

The king, who was a spectator of all 
that passed, lyingunder theshapeof aiap- 
le comer of the room, irameiK- 
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ati:\y recovered liis own body, and running 
to the cage with the utmost indignation, 
twisted off the neck of the felse nightingale. 

' Zemroude was more than ever amazed 
and concerned at this second accident, until 
the ting, entreating her to hear him, 
lated to her hia whole adventure. 

'The body of the dervis, which 
found dead in the wood, and his edict for 
killing all the deer, left her no room tc 
doubt of the truth of it: but the story adds, 
that out of an extreme delicacy, peculiar 
to the oriental ladies, she was so highly 
afflicted at the bnocent adultery in which 
she had for some time lived with the dervis, 
that no arguments, even from Fadlallah 
himself, could mpo her mind. She 
shortly aft d d w h gnef, begging his 
pardon w h h 1 t b th foi" what the 
most rigid j t could 
preted as nm 

'The kmg w so fflicted with her 
death, th t h 1 ft h kmgdom to o 
his neare tit d passed thi 

of his daj ltd ' ' 
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In the rdgn of king Cha h F rs 

the company of stationers h 

hands the prmting of the bib mm 

ted by patent, made a very k 

erratum or blunder in one of h d 
for instead of 'Thou shal mm 

adultery,' they printed off al h 

sandsof copies with 'Thou hal mm 
adultery,' Archbishop La d P h 
this their negligence, laid d 

fine upon that company in tlie star cham 

By the practice of the world, which pre- 
vails in this degenerate age, I am afrdd 
that very many young jjrofligates of both 
sexes are possessed ofthis Spurious edition 
of the bible, and observe the command- 
ment according to that faulty reading. 

Adulterers, in the first ages of the 
churcli, were excommunicato for ever, 
and unqualified all their lives for bearing 
a part in Christian assemblies, notwith- 
standing they might seek it with tears, and 
all the appearances of the most unfeigned 
repentance. 

1 might here mention some ancient laws 
among the heathens, which punished this 
crime with death : and others of the same 
' kind, which are now in force among seve- 
ral governments that have embraced the 
reformed religion. But, because a subject 
of this nature may be too serious for my 
ordinary readers, who are very apt to 
throw by my papers when they are iiot 
enlivened wiUi something that is diverting 
or uncommon, I shall here -publiah the 
contents of a little manuscript lately fallen 



into my hands, and which pretends t( 
great antiquity; though by reason of some 
modem phrases, and other particulars in 
it, I can by no means allow it to be genuine, 
but rather the production of a modern 
sophist. 

It is well known by the learned, that 
there was a temple upon Mount ^tna 
dedicated to Vulcan, which was guarded 
by dogs of so exquisite a smell, say the his- 
torians, that they could discern whetliEr 
the persons who came thither were chaste, 
or otherwise. They used to meet and 
fawn upon such who were chaste, caress- 
ing them as the friends of their master 
Vulcan; but flew at those who were pol 
luted, and never ceased barking at them til! 
they had driven them from the temple. 

My manuscript gives the foliowmg ac- 
count of these dogs, and was probably 
designed as a comment upon this story. 

'These dogs were given to Vulcan by 
his sister Diana, the goddess of hunting 
and of chastity, having bred them out of 
some of .her hounds, in which she had ob- 
served this natural instinct and sagacity. 
It was thought she did it in spite of Venus, 
who, upon her return home, always found 
her husband in a good or bad humour, 
Tccording to the reception which she met 

th from his dogs. They lived in the 

nple several years, but were such snap- 
p sh curs, that they frighted away mcst of . 
■otaries. The women of Sicily made 
m d p t t t th p t by h cii 
q t d h m th t th y Id not 
p t th mpl nth th 
I g 1 h m 1 d hi 
t 1 mp m d th m tl 

him th th ff n g h Id alw j 
gh by 1 ru f y g g 1 
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as wonderful, says the author, ' 
how different the treatment was which the 
dogs gave to these little misses, from that 
which they had shown to their mothers. 
It is said that the prince of Syracuse, hav- 
ing married a young lady, and being natu- 
■ally of a jealous temper, made such an 
interest with the priests of this temple, 
that he procured a whelp from them of 
this famous breed. The young puppy was 
very troublesome to the f^r lady at first, 
insomuch that she solidted her husband to 
send him away; but the good man cut her 
short with the old Sicilian proverb, " Love 
me, love my dog;" from which time she 
lived very peaceably with both of them. 
The ladies of Syracuse were very much 
annoyed with him, and several of verv 
good reputation refused to come to court' 
until he was discarded. There wei-e in- 
deed some of them that defied his sagacity; 
but it was observed, though he did not 
actually bite them, he would growl at them 
most confoundedly. To return to the dogs 
of the temple: after they had lived here in 
great repute for several years, it so hap- 
pened, tiiat as one of the priests, who had 
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.1 ;ii making a charitable viat to a widow 
w ',0 lived on the promontory of Lilybeum, 
returned home pretty late in the evening, 
the dogs flew at him with so much fury, 
that they would have worried him if hia 
brethren had not corae m to his asMStr"""- 
upon which, says my author, the 
were all of them hanged, as having 
their original instinct.* 

I cannot conclude this paper without 
wishing that we had some ot this breed of 
dogs in Great Britain, which would cer- 
tainly do justice, I should say honour, to 
the ladies of our country, and show the 
world the "diflerence between papn women 
and those who are instructed in sounder 
principles of virtue and religion. 
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(JpW,MeI.Lib.i, 175 
This place, file brigl^Ifstmsnaion of t!ie sky 
l'|[ oail the psiaco of tlK Deity.— J>ri(dHi. 

'Sir, — I considered in my two last let- 
ters that awful and tremendous subject, 
the ubiquity or omnipresence of the Divine 
Being. I have shown that he is equally 
present in all places throughout the whole 
extent of infinite space. This doctrine is 
so agreeable to reason, that we meet with 
it in the writings of the enlightened hea- 
thens, as I mi^t show at large, were it 
not already done by other hands. But 
though the Deity be thus essentially pre- 
sent through all the immenaty of space, 
thei-e is one part of it in which he discovers 
himself in a most transcendent and visible 
glorj"; this is that place which is marked 
out m scripture under the different appel- 
lations of "Paradise, the third heaven, 
the throne of God, and the habitation of 
his glory." It is here where the glorified 
body of our Saviour reades, and where all 
the celestial hierarchies, and the innume- 
rable hosts of angels, are represented as 
perpetually surrounding the seat of God 
with hallelujahs and hymns of praise. This 
IS that presence of God which some of 
■the divines call his glorious, and others his 
majestic, presence. He is indeed as essen- 
tially present in all other places as in this; 
but it is here where he resides in a senahle 
magnificence, and in the midst of all those 
splendours which can effect the imagina- 
tion of created beings. 

' It is very remarkable that this opinion 
of God Almighty's presence in heaven, 
whether discovered bjf the light of nature, 
or by a general tradition from our first pa- 
rents, prevails among all the nations of the 
world, whatsoever different notions they en- 
tertain of the Godhead. IfyoulookintoHo- 
mer, the most ancient of the Greek writers, 
you seethe supre'me power seated In the hea- 
vens, ■)nd encompassed with inferior deities, 
among whom the Muses are represented as 

Vol, II. 4,7 



singing incessantly about his throne. Who 
does not here see the msun strokes and out- 
lines of this great truth we are speakuigof? 
The same doctrine is shadowed out in many 
other heathen authors, though at the same 
timtj, like several other revealed tniths, 
dashed and adulterated with a mixture of 
fables and human inventions. But to pass 
over the notions of the Greeks and Romans, 
those more enlightened parts of the pagan 
world, we find there is scarce a people 
among the late discovered nations who are 
not trained up in an opinion that heaven is 
the habitation of the divinity whom they 
worshij), 

' As in Solomon's temple there was the 
Sanclum Sanctorum, in which a visible 
glory appeared among the figures of the 
cherubims, and into which none but the 
highpriest himself was permitted to enter, 
after having made an atonement for the sins 
of the peope; so, if we consider the whole 
creation as one great temple, there is in it 
this Holy of hoUes, into which the High 
priest of our salvation entered, and took his 

Elace among angels and arch-angels, after 
aving made a propitiation for the sins of 
mankind, 

' With how much skill must the throne 
of God be erected! With what glorious 
designs is that habitation beautified, which 
is contrived and built by him who inspired 
Hiram with wisdom! How great must be 
the majesty of that place, where the whole 
art of creation has been employed, and 
where God has chosen to show himself in 
the most magnificent manner? What must 
be the architecture of infinite pqwer under 
the cErection of infinite wisdom? A spirit 

but be transported, after an ineffa- 

uiner, with the sight of those ob- 
jects, which were made to effect him by 
that Being who knows the inward frame 
■" a soul, and how to please and ravish it in 
I its most secret powers and faculties. It 
to this majestic presence of God we may 
apply those heautifiil expresaons in holy 
wnt! ' Behold even to the moon and it 
shineth not; yea the stars are not pure in 
" i Mght.' The light of the sun, and all 
e glories of the world in which We live, 
B but as weak and sickly gUmmerings, 
rather darkness itself, in comparison of 

3se' splendours which encompass the 

throne of God. 
' As the ^lory of this place is transcend- 
it beyond im^nation, so prohablv is the 
_.:tent of it There is light behind light, 
and glory within glory. How far that space 
may reach, in which God appears in per 
feet majesty, we cannot posaoly conceive. 
Though it IS not infinite, it may be indefi- 
nite; and, though not immeasurable in it- 
self, it may be so with regard to any creatal 
eye or imagination. If he has made these 
lower i-eglons of matter so inconceivably 
wide and magnificent for the habitation of 
mortal and perishable b eings, how great may 
suppose the coi:rts of his house to be 
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where he makes 
especial manner, and displays himself in 
the fulness of his glory, among an innume- 
rable company of angds and spirits of just 
men made perfect? 

'This is certain, that our imaginations 
cannot he rsusedtoo high, when we think 
on a place where omnipotence and omni- 
science have so signally exerted them- 
selves, because that they are able to pro- 
duce a scene infinitely more great and 
Klorious than what we are able to imagine, 
ift is not impossible but at the consummation 
of all thinw, these outward apartments of 
nature, which are now suited to those 
beings who inhabit them, may be taken in 
and added to that glorious place of which 
I am here speaking, and oy that means 
made a proper habitation for beings who 
are exempt from mortality, and cleared of 
thdr imperfections: for bo the scripture 
seems to mtimate when it speaks of " new 
heavens and of a new earth, wherein dwell- 



ethrl _ _ 

'I have only considered this glor 
Jilace with regard to the sight and iraag 
tion, though it is highly probable that 
other senses may here likewise enjoy their 
highest gratifications. There is nothing 
which more ravishes and transports the 
soul than harmony; and we have great rea- 
son to believe, from the descriptions of this 
place in holy scripture, that this is one of 
the entertmnments of it. And if the soul 
of man can be so wonderfully affected with 
those strains of music which hiiman art is 
capable of producing, how much more will 
it be rmsed and elevated by those in which 
is exerted the whole power of harmony ! 
The senses are faculties of the human sou!, 
though they cannot be employed, during 
this our vital union, without proper instru- 
ments in the body. Why therefore should 
we exclude the satisfaction of these facid- 
ties, which we find by experience are in- 
letsofgreatpleasuretothesaul.fi'omamong 
those entertainments which are to make 
up our happiness hereafter! Why should 
we suppose that our hearing and seeing 
will not be gratified with those objects 
which are most ^;reeahle to them, and 
which they cannot meet with in these lower 
regions of nature; objects, " which neither 
eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor can it 
enter into the heart of man to conceive? I 
fenew a man in Christ (says Saint Paul, 
speaking of himself) above fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body I cannot tell, or 
wheUier out of the body I cannot tell: God 
knoweth) such a one caught up to the third 
heaven. And I knew such a man (whether 
in the body or out of the body, I cannot tell : 
God knowethj how that he was caught 
up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not possible for a man to 
utter." By this is meant that what he 
heard was so infinitely different from any 
thin^ which he had heard in this world, 
.>,». .f -^.o ;n,T,-^^;Ki= .Q gxpres* it in such 



e imiosMble tc 



night convey a notion of it 



hearers. 

' It is very natural lor us to take delight 
in inquiries concerning anyforeign country, 
where we are some time or other to make 
our abode; and as we all hope to be admitted 
into this glorions place, it is both a laudable 
and useful curiosity to get what informa- 
tions we can of it, whilst we make use of ■ 
revelation for our guide. When these 
everlasting doors shall be open to us, wc 
may be sure that the pleasures and beau- 
ties of this place will infinitely transcend 
our present hopes and expectations, and 
that the glorious appearance of the throne 
of God will rise infinitely beyond whatever 
we are able to conceive of it. We might 
here entertain ourselves with many other 
speculations on this subject, from those se- 
veral hints which we find of it hi the holy 
scriptures; as, whether there may not be 
different mansions and apartments of glory 
to beings of different natures; whether, as 
they excel one another in perfection, they 
are not admitted nearer to the throne of tiie 
Almighty, and enjoy greater manifestations 
of his presence; whether there are not 
solemn times and occasions, whenallthe 
multitude of heaven celebrate the presence 
of their Maker in more extraordinary 
forms of praise and adoratiixn; as Adam, 
though he had continued in a state of inno- 
cence, would, in the opinion of our divines, 
have kept holy the Sal)bath-day in a more 
particular manner than any other of the 
seven. These, and the like speculations we 
may very innocently indulge, so long as we 
make use of them to inspire 'us wiUi a de- 
sire of becoming inhabitants of tiiis delight 
ful place, 

' I have in this, and in two foregoing let- 
ters, treated on the most serious subject 
that can employ the mind of man— the om- 
nipresence of the Deity; a subject which, 
if possible, should never depart from out 
meditations. We have considered the Di- 
vine Being as he inhabits infinitude, as he 
dwells among his works, as he is present to 
the mind of man, and as he discovers him- 
self in a more glorious manner among the 
regions of "the blest. Such a consideration 
should be kept awake in us at all times, 
and in all places, and Tiossess our minds 

with a perpetual a' _ 

should be interwoven with all oi 
and perceptions, and become one with the 
consciousness of our own being. It is not to 
be reftected on in the coldness of philoso- 
phy, but ought to sink us into the lowest 
prostration before liim, who is so astonish- 
ingly great, wonderful, and holy.' 
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ander the character of Spectator. I have 
ctimpl^nts from lovers, schemes from pro- 
V'.ctors, scandal from lathes, congratula- 
tions, compliments, and advice in abund- 
ance. 

I have not been thus long an author, to 
be iaaensible of the natural fondness every 
person must have for their own produc- 
tions; and I begin to think I have treated 
my correspondents a little too uncivilly in 
stringing them altc^ther on a file, and let- 
ting them lie so long unregarded, I shall 
, therefore, for the future, think myself at 
least obliged to take some notice of such 
letters as I receive, and may possibly do it 
at the end of every month. 

In the mean time I intend my present 
paper as a short answer to most erf those 
which have been already sent me. 

The public, however, is not to expect I 
should let them into all ray secrets; and, 
though I appear abstruse to most people, 
it is suffiaent if I am understood by my 
particular correspondents. 

My well-wisher Van Nath is very arch, 
but not quite enough so to appear in print. 

Philadelphus wSl, in a little time, see his 
query fully answered by a treatise which 
Is now in me press. 

It was very improper at that .time to 
comply with Mr. G. ■' 

Miss Kitty must excuse me. 

The gentleman who sent me a copy of 
verses on his mistress's dancing is, I be- 
lieve, too thoroughly in love to compose 
correctly. 

I have too great a respect for both the 
universities to praise one at the expense of 
the other. 

Tom Nimble is a veiy honest fellow, and 
I desire him to present my humble service 
to his cousin Fill Bumper. 

I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice, 

I may in due time ^limadvert on the case 
of Grace Grumble. 

The petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Loveit refused. 

The papers of A. S. are returned, 

I thank Aristippus for his kind invitation. 

My friend at Woodstock is a bold man to 
undertake for all within ten miles of him. 

I am afraid the entertsunment of Tom 
Turnover will hardly be relished by the 
good cities of London and Westminster. 

I must conader farther of it be£(^ I in- 
dulge W, F, in those freedoms he takes 
with the ladies' stockings. 

I am obliged to the ingenious gentleman 
who sent me an ode on the subject of the 
late Spectator, and shall take particular 
notice of his last letter. 

When the lady who wrote me a letter, 
dated July the 30th, in relation to some pas- 
sages in a lover, wdl be more particular in 
her directions, I shall be so in my answer. 

The poor gentleman who fancies my 
writings could reclaim a husband who can 
abuse such a wife as he describes, has, I 
am afi^id, too great an opinion of my skill. 



Philanthropes is, I dare say, a very well- 
meaning man, but a little too ]irolix in his 
compositions. 

Constantius himself must be the best 
judge in the affair he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln is re- 
ceived. 



Harriot is a good girl, but must not 
courtesy to folks she does not know, 

I must ingenuously confess my friend 
Samson Benstaff has quite pwzBled me, and 
writ me a long letter whicn I cannot com 
prebend one word of, 

Collidanmust also expl^n what he means 
by his 'drigeliing.' 

I think it beneath my spectatorial dig- 
nity to concern myself in the aifeir of the 
boiled dumpling, 

I shaU consult some literati on the project 

;nt me for the discovery of the longitude. 

I know not how to conclude this paper 
Ijetter than by inserting a couple of letters 
which are really genuine, and which I look 
upon to be two of the smartest pieces I 
have received from my correspondents of 

'Brother SpEC,---While you are sur- 
veying every object that falls m your way, 
I am wholly taken up with one. Had that 
sage who demanded what beauty was,hved 
to see the dear Migel I love, he would not 
have asked such a question. Had another 
her, he would himself have loved the 
person in whom heaven has made virtue 
viable; and, were you yourself to be in her 
company, you could never, with all your 
loquacity, s^ enough of her good-humoui 
ana sense. I send you the outlines of a pic- 
ture, which I can no more finish, than I can 
sufficiently admire the dear original. I am 
your most affectionate brother, 

' CONST ANTIO SPEC 
'Good Mr. Peht,— J will allow you 
nothing until you resolve me the following 
question. Pray what is the reason, that, 
while you only talk now upon Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Mondays, you pretend to be 
a gjeatertattlerthan when you spoke every 
day, as you formerly used to do? If this be 
your plunging out of your taciturnity, pray 
let the length of your speeches compensate 
for the scarceness of them. •lam, good Mr. 
Pert, your admirer, if you will be long 
lOUgh for me, 

'AMANDA LOVELENGTH.' 
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Swibendi caeoetlies Jiin. Sat. vii. 51. 

Tbe curso of writing ■ anendteES itch. 

There is a certain distemper, which ia 
' neither by Galen noi Hippo- 
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ci-ates, nor to be met with in the London 
Dispensary, Juvenal in the motto of my 
paper, terms it a cacoethes) which is a 
hard word for a disease called inplain Eng- 
lish, 'The itch of writing,' This cacoe- 
thes is as epidemical as the smallpox, there 
being very few who are not seized with it 
some time or other in their lives. There 
is, however, this difference in these two 
distempers, that the first, after haiang in- 
disposed you for a dme, never returns again ; 
whereas, this I am speaking of, when it 
isonce got into the blood, seldom c8mes out 
of it. The British nation is very much af- 
flicted with this malady, and though very 
many remedies have been applied to per- 
sons infected with it, few of them have ever 
proved Euccesrful, Some have been cau- 
terized with satires and lampoons, but have 
received little or no benefit from them; 
others have had their heads fastened for an 
hour together between a cleft board, which 
is made use of as a cure for the disease 
when it appears in its greatest malignity. ' 
There is indeed, one kind of this malady 
which has been sometimes removed, like 
the biting of a tarantula, with the sound of 
a music^ instrument, which is commonly 
known by the name of a cat-calL f But if you 
have a patient irf this Wnd under your care, 
you may assure yourself there is no other 
way of recovering him effectually, but by 
fonildding him the use of pen, ink, and 
paper. 

But, to drop the allegory befm'e I have 
tired it out, there is no species of scribblers 
more offensive, and more incurable, than 
your periodical writers, whose works re- 
turn upon the public on certwn days, and 
at stated times. We have not the consola- 
tion in the perusal of these authors which 
we find at the reading of all others, namely, 
that we are sure if we have but patience, 
we may come to the end of their labours, 
I have often admired a liumorous saying 
of Diogenes, who, reading a dull author to 
several of his friends, when every one be- 
gan to be tired, finding he was almost come 
to a blank leaf at the end of it, cried, * Cou- 
rage, lads, I see land.' On the contrary, 
our pn^ress through that kind of writers I 
am now speaking of is never at an end. 
One day makes work for another — we do 
not know when to promise ourselves rest. 

It is a melancholy thing to consider that 
the art of printing, which might be the 
greatest blesang to mankind, should prove 
detrimental to us, and that it shoiud be 
made use of to scatter prejudice and igno- 
rance through a people, instead of convey- 
bg to them truth and knowledge. 

1 was lately reading a very whimsical 
treatise, entitled William Ramsay's}; Vin- 



^AlladinrCo Iha noue maila in theThsstresal (he 
nndanlBitron of s play. 

t Ramsoy (or more properly Raai^sey,) conrended 
ttat Uiii ibmrdily ofbis was even supported by Bcrip- 
lure, where he readof " dorknesB over liK laad of Egypt 



dication of Astrology. This profound au- 
thor, among many mystical passages, has 
the following one: 'The absence ofthesim 
is not the cause of night, forasmuch as his 
light is so great that it may illuminate the 
earth all over at once as clear as broad 
day; but tiiere are tenebrificous and dark 



obscurity upon the earth as the sun does 
light.' 

I consider writers in the same view this 
sage astrologer does the heavenly bodies. 
Some of them are stars that scatter light 
as others do darkness. I could mention se- 
veral authors who are tenebrificous stars of 
the first magnitude, and point out a knot of 
gentlemen, who have been dull in concert, 
and may be looked upon as a dark constel- 
lation. The nation has been a great while 
benighted with several of these antilumina- 
ries. I suffered them to ray out their dark- 
ness as long as I was able to endure it, till 
at length I came to a resolution of riang 
upon tliem, and hope in a little time to 
drive them quite out of the British hemi- 
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And with wild (hyoie and say'ry plant tbs plain. 
Tjll hrs hard bomy tlnger? ache with pain ; 
And detk with fhittflil trees the fields around, 

Evert station of life has duties which are 
proper to it. Those who are determined by 
choice to any particular kind of business, 
are indeed more happy than those who are 
determined by necessity; but both are un- 
der an equal obligation of fixing on employ 
ments, which may be either useful to them, 
selves or beneficial to others: no one of the 
sons of Adam ought to think him self exempt 
from that labour and industry which were 
denoimced to our first parent, and in him 
to all his posterity. Those to whom birth or 
fortune may seem to make such an appli- 
cation ijpnecessary, otight to find out some 
calling or profession lor themselves, that 

e only useless parts of the 

Many of our country gentlemen in their 
busy hours apply themselves wholly to the 
chase, or to some other diveraon which 
they find in Uie fields and woods. This' 
gave occasion to one of our most eminent 
English writers to represent every one of 
them as lying under a kind of curse, pro- 
nounced to them in the words of Goliah, ' I 
will give thee to the fowls of the air and to 
the beasts of the field,* 
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TliQugh exercises of this kind, when _ 
dulged with moderation, may have a good 
Influence both on the mind and body, the 
country afTords many other amusements <rf b 
more noble kind. 

Among these, I know none more deltght- 
ful in itself, and beneficial to the public, 
than that of planting, I could mention a 
nobleman whose fortune has placed him in 
several parts of -England, and who has fJ- 
■ways left these viMole marks behind him, 
which show he has been there: he never 
iiired a house in his life, without leaving all 
about it the seeds of wealth, and bestowing 
legacies on the posterity of the owner. Had 
all the gentlemen of England made the 
same improvements upon their estates, our 
whole country would have been at this 
time as one great garden. Nor ought such 
an employment to be looked upon as toe 
inglorious for men of the highest rank. 
There have been heroes in this art, as well 
as in others. We are told in particular of 
Cyrus the Great, that he planted all the 
Lesser Aaa, There is indeed something 
truly magnificent in this kind of amuse- 
ment: it gives a nobler air to several parts 
of nature; it fills the earth with a variety of 
beautiful scenes, and has something in it 
like creation. For this reason the pleasure 
of one who plants is something like that of a 

Soet, who, as Aristotle observes, is more 
slighted with his productions than any 
other writer or artist whatsoever. 

Plantations have one advantage in them 
Which is not to be found in most other 
works, as they give a pleasure of a more 
lasting date, and continually improve in the 
eye of the planter. When you have finished 
a building, or any other undertaking ^the 
like nature, it immediately decays upon 
your hands: you see it Brought to the ut- 
most point of perfection, and from that 
time hastening to its ruin. On the contrary, 
when you have finished your plantations, 
they are still arriving at greater degrees of 
perfection as lon^ as you live, and appear 
more delightful in every succeeding year 
than they did in the foregoing. 

But I do not only recommend this art to 
men of estates as a pleasing amusement, 
but as it is a kind of virtuous employment, 
and may therefore be inculcated by moral 
motives; particularly from the love which 
we ought to have for our country, ^nd the 
regai-d which we ought to bear to our pos- 
terity. As for the first I need only mention 
what is frequentiy observed by others, that 
the increase of forest trees does by no means 
bear a proportion to the destruction of 
thean, insomuch, that in a few ages the 
nation may be at a loss to supply itself with 
timber sufficient for the fleets of England. 
I know when a man talks iif postenty in 
matters of this nature, he is looked upon 
with an eye of ridicule by the cunning and 
selfish part of mankind. Most people are 
of the humour of an old fellow of a college, 
who, nhen ho was pressed by the society 



to come into something that might redound 
to the good of their successors, grew very 
peevish: 'We are always doing,' says he, 
' something for posterity, but Iwould fain 
see posterity do something for us. ' 

But I think men are inexcusable, who 
fail in a duty of this nature, otice it is so 
easily dischai^ed. When a man considers 
that the putting a few twigs into the ground 
is ddng good to one who will make his ap- 
pearance in the world about fifty years 
hence, or that he is perhaps malting one of 
his own descendants easy or rich, by so in- 
considerable an expense, if be finds himself 
averse to it, he must conclude that he has 
a poor and base heart, void of all generous 
principles and love to mankind. 

There is one consideration which may 
verymuch enforce what I have here s^d. 
Many hoftest minds, that are naturally dis- 
posed to do good in the world, and become 
beneficial to mankind, complwn within 
themselves that they have not talents for it. 
This therefore is a good office, which is 
suited to the meanest capacities, and which 
may be performed by multitudes who have 
not abilities sufficient to deserve well of 
their country, and to recommend them- 
selves to thdr posterity, by any other me- 
thod. It is the phrase of a friend of mine, 
when any useful country neighbour dies, 
that 'you may trace him;' which I look 
upon as a good funeral oration, at the death 
of an honest husbandman who had left the 
impressions of his industry behind him in 
the place where he has lived. 

Upon the foregoing considerations, I can, 
scarcely forbear representing the subject of 
this paper as a kind of moral virtue; which, 
as I have already shown, recommends it- 
self lUcewise by the pleasure that attends it. 
It must be confessed that this is none of 
those turbulent pleasures which are apt tc 
gratify a man in the heats of youth; but, if 
it be not so tumultuous, it is more lasting. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to en- 
tertain ourselves with prospects of our own 
making, and to walk under those shades 
which our own industry has raised. Amuse- 
ments of this nature compose the mind, 
and lay at rest all those passions which are 
uneasy to the sonl of man, besides that they 
naturally engender good thoughts, and dis- 
pose us to laudable contemplations. Many 
of the old philosophers passed away the 
greatest parts of Ihdr lives among their 
gardens. Epicurus himself could not think 
sensual pleasure attdnable in any other 
scene. Every reader, who is acqudnted 
with Homer, Virgil, and Horace, the 
greatest geniuses of all antiquity, knows 
very well with how much rapture they 
have spoken on this subject; and that Vir- 
"'1 in particular h^s wntten a whole book 

1 the art of planting. 

This art seems to have been more espe- 
cially adapted to the nature of man in nis 
primicval state, whenhe had life enough to 

"bis productions flourish in their utmost 
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beauty, and eradually decay with him. 
One who livedbefore the flood might have 
seen a wood of the tallest oaks in the acom. 
But I only mention this particular, in order 
to introduce, in tny next paper, a history 
which I have found among the accounts oif 
China, and which may be looked upon as 
an antediluvian novel. 
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Come, see whal plcssurcs id our plains aliouna : 
The woods, tho fiiunlains. oqd tlie Bow'ry Rronnd ; 
Here I could live, and love, and die wiUl only you. 

HiLPA was one of the hundred and fifty 
daughters of Zilpa, of the race of Cohu, 
hy whom some of the learned think is meant 
Cain. She was exceedingly beautiful; and, 
when she was but a girl of threescore and 
ten years of age, received the addresses of 
several who made love to her. Among 
these were two brothers, Harpath and Sha- 
ium. Harpath being the first-born, was 
master of that fruitful region which lies at 
the foot of mount Tirzah, in the southern 
parts of China. Shalum (which is to say 
the planter in the Chinese language) pos- 
sessed all the neighbouring hills, and that 
great range of mountainB which goes under 
the name of Tiraah. Harpath was of a 
haughty contemptuous spirit; Shalum was 
of a gentle disposition, beloved both by 
God and man. 

It is said that among the antediluvian 
women, the daughters of Cohu had their 
minds wholly set upon riches; for which 
reason the beautiful Hilpa preferred Har- 
path to Shalum, because of his numerous 
flocks and herds, that covered all the low 
country which runs along the foot of mount 
Tirzali, and is watered by several fountains 
and streams breaking out of the ddes of 
that mountfun. 

Harpath made so quick a despatch of 
his courtship, that he married Hilpa in 
the hundredth year of her age; and, being 
of an insolent temper, laughed to scorn his 
brother Shalum for havmg pretended to 
the beautiful Hilpa, when he was master 
of nothing but a long chain of rocks and 
mountains. This so much provoked Sha- 
lum, that he is said to have cursed his bro- 
ther in the bitterness of his heart, and to 
have prayed that one of his mountains 
might fall upon his head if ever he came 
wltliin the shadow of it. 

From this time forward Harpath would 
never venture out of the valleys, but came 
to an untimely end in the two hundred and 
fiftieth year of his age, being drowned in a 
river as he attempted to cross it This 
river is called to this day, from his name 
who perished in it, the river Harpath; and, 
what is verj- remarkable, issues out of one 
^ those mi»!ntavns which Shalutn wished I 



Hilpa was in the htmdredth and sixtieth 
year of her age at the death of her hus- 
band, having brought him but fifty chil- 
dren before he was snatched away, as has 
been already related. Wany of the antedi- 
luvians made love to the young widow; 
though no one was thought so likely to suc- 
ceed in her afiections as her first lover 
Shalum, who renewed his court to hej 
about ten years after the death of Harpath; 
for it was not thought decent in those days 
that a widow shotdd be seen by a man 
within ten years after the decease of het 



Shalum, falling into a deep melancholy, 
and resolving to take away that objection 
which had been raised against him when 
he made his first addresses to Hilpa, began 
immediately after her marriage with Har- 
path, to plant all that mornitainous region 
which fell to his lot in the division of this 
country. He knew how to adapt every 
plant to its proper soil, aiid is thought to 
have inherited many traditional secrets of 
that art from the first man. This employ- 
ment turned at length to his profit as well 
as to his amusement; his mountwns were in 
a few years shaded with young trees, that 
graduallj" shot up into groves, woods, and 
forests, mtermixed with walks, and lawns, 
and gardens; insomuch that the whole re- 
gion, from a naked and desolate prospect, 
began now to look like a second Paradise. 
The- pleasantness of the place, and the 
agreeable disposition of Shalum, who was 
reckoned one of the mildest and wisest of 
all who lived before the flood, drew into it 
muiytudes of people, who were perpetually 
employed in the sinking of wells, the dig 
ging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees, 
ior the better distribution of water through 
every part of this spacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every 
year more beautiful in the eyes of HUpa, 
who, after the space of seventy autumns, 
was wonderfully pleased with the distant 
prospect of Shalum's hills, which were 
then covered with innumerable tufts of 
trees and gloomy scenes that gave a mag- 
nificence to the place, and converted it into 
one of the finest landscapes the eye of man 
could behold. 

The Chinese record a letter which Sha- 
lum is studito have written to Hilpa in the 
eleventh year of her widowhood. I shall 
here translate it, without departing from 
that noble simplicity of sentiments and 
plainness of manners which appear in the 
original. 

Shalum was at this time one hundred and 
eighty years old, and Hilpa one hundred 
and seventy. 
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daughter of Zilpa, since thou gavest thy- 
self away in marriase to my rival? I grew 
weary of the light of the sun, and have heen 
ever since covering myself with woods and 
forests. These threescore and ten years 
have I bewailed the loss of thee on the top 
of mount Tirzah, and soothed my melan- 
choly among a thousand gloomy shades of 
my own raising. Mydwellings are at pre- 
sent as the garden of God; every part of 
them is filled with fruits, and flowers, and 
fount^ns. The whole mountain is per- 
fumed for thy reception. Come up into it, 
O my beloved, and let us people this spot 
of the new world with a beautiftil race of 
mortals: let us multiply exceedingly among 
these delightful shades, and fill every quar- 
ter of them with sons and daughters. He- 
member, Oh thou daughter of Zilpa, that 
the age of man is but a thousand years; that 
beauty is the admiration but of a few centu- 
ries. It flourishes aa a mountain oak, or as 
a cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in 
three or four hundred years will fade away, 
and never he thought of by posterity, unless 
a young wood springs from its roots. Think 
well on this, and remember thy neighbour 
m the mountains,' 

Having here inserted this letter, which I 
,ook upon as the only antediluvian billet- 
doux now extant, I shall in my next paper 
give the answer to it, and the sequel of this 
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Thr letter inserted in my last had so 
good an effect upon Hilpa, that she answer- 
ed it in less than twelve months, after the 
following manner: 
ffi//ia, Mistress of the Valleys, to Sbaluni, 
Master of Mount Tirzah. 
' In the resth year of the creation. 
' What have I to do with thee, O Sha- 
lum } Thou praiseth Hilpa's beauty, but art 
thou not secretiy enamoured w ith the verdure 
of hermeadows? Art thou not more affect- 
ed with the prospect of her green valleys 
than thou wouldest be with the sight of her 

Eerson? Thelowingsof my herds, and the 
leatings of my flocksj make a pleasant 
echo in thy mountains, and sound sweeUy 
in thy ears. What though I am delighted 
with the wavings of thy forests, and those 
jreezes of perfumes which flow from the 
top of Tirzali, are these like the riches of 
the valley? 

•I know thee, O Shalumj thou art more 
svise and happy than any of the sons of 



men. Thy dwellings are among the cedars, 
thou searchest out the diversity of soils, 
thou understandest the influences of the 
stars, and markest the change of seasons. 
Can a woman appear lovely in the eyes of 
such a one? Disquiet me not, O Shalum; 
let me alone, that J may enjoy those goodly 
possessions which are faUen to my lot. 
Win me not by thy enticing words. May 
thy trees increase and multiply; mayest 
thou add wood to wood, and shade to shade : 
but tempt not Hilpa to destroy thy solitude, 
and make thy retirement populous.' 

The Chinese say, that a little time after 
wards she accepted of a treat in one of the 
neighbouringhills to which Shalum had in' 
vitedher. This treatlastedfor two years, 
and is said to have cost Shalum five hun- 
dred antelopes, two thousand ostriches, and 
a thousand tons of milk; but what most of 
all recommended it, was that variety of de- 
licious fruits and potherbs, in which no 
person then living could any way equal 
Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he 
had planted amidst the wood of nightin- 
gales. — This wood was made up of such 
fi-uit-trees and plants as are most agreeable 

the several kmds of singing birds; so that 

had drawn into it all the music of the 
country, and was filled from one end of the 
year to the other with the most agreeable 

He showed her every day some beauti- 
ful and surprising scene in this new region 
of woodlands; and, as by this means he had 
al! the opportunities he could wish for of 



him a kind of promise, and gave him her 
word to return him a positive answer in 
less than fifty years. 

She had not been long among her own 
people in the valleys, when she received 

splendid visit from Mishpach, who was a 
mighty man of old, and had built a great 
city which he called after his own name. 
Every house was made for at least a thou- 
sand years; nay, there were some that were 
leased out for three lives; so that the quan- 
tity of stone and timber consumed in this 
building is scarce to be imagined by those 
who live in the present age of the world. 
This great man entertained her with the 
voice of musical instruments which had 
been lately invented, and danced before her 
to the sound of the timbrel. He also pre- 
sented her with several domestic utensils 
wrought in brass and iron, which had been 
newly found out for the convenience of life. 
In the mean time Shalum grew veiy uneasy 
with himself, and was sorely displeased at 
Hilpa for the reception which she had 
given to Mishpach, insomuch that he never 
wrote to her or spoke of her during awhole 
revolution of Saturn; but, finding that this 
intercourse we-t no farther than a vidt, he 
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agdn renewed his addresses to her; who, 
during his long silence, is said very often 
to have cast a. wishing eye upon mount 
Tlrz«h. 

Her mind .continued ivaverini; about 
twenty years longer between Shalum and 
Mishpacli: fov though her inclinaSons fa- 
voured the former, her interest pleaded 
very powerftilly for the other. While her 
heart was in this unsettled condition, the 



that stood in the city of Mishpach having 
caught fire by a flash of lightning, in a few 
days reduced the whole town to ashes. 
Mishpach resolved to rebuild the place 
■whatever it should cost him; and having 
already destroyed all the timber of the 
country, he was forced to have recourse to 
Shalum, whose forests were now two hun- 
dred years old. He purchased these woods 
with so many herds of cattle and fioclcs of 
sheep, and with such a vast extent of fields 
and pastures; that Shalum was now grown 
more wealthy than Mishpach; andthere- 
fore appeared so charming in the eyes of 

1 the d 
the n 
t prodigious piJe of 
cedar, and of every sweet-smelling wood, 
which reached above three hundred cubits 
in height: he also cast into the pile bundles 
of myrrh, and sheaves of Bp&enard, en- 
riching it with every spicy shrub, and 
making it fat with the gums of his planta- 
tions. This was the burnt ofTering which 
Shalum offered in the day of his espousals: 
the smoke of it ascended up to heaven, and 
fiOed the whole country with incense and 
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TlK thinjis which emfloy men'a vrshing ihoughis 
and ictinna recui to Oaii imagliiatloiis in ateop. 

Br the last post, I received the following 
letter which is built upon a thought that is 
new, and very well carried on; for which 
reason I aliall give it to the public without 
alteration, addition, or amendment. 

' Sir, — It was a good piece of advice 
which Pythagoras gave to his scholars— 
that every night before they slept they 
shonld examine what they had been doing 
that day, and so discoverwhat actions were 
worthy of pursuit to-morrow, and what 
little vices wei'e to be prevented from slip- 
ping unawares into a habit. If I might 
second the philosopher's advice, it should 
be mine, that, in a morning, before my 
scholar rose, he should consider what he 
had been about that night, and with the 
same strictness, as if the condition he has 
believed himself to be in was real. Such a 



., actionsof his fancy, must be 

of considerable advantage: for this reason, 
because the circumstances which a man 
imagines himself in during sleep are gene- 
rally such as entirely fevour his inclinations, 
good or bad, and give him im^nary op- 
portunities of pursuing them to theutmost[ 
so that his temper will lie f^rlyo])en to his 
view, while he conaders how it is moved 
when free from those constraints whicli the 
accidents of real life put it under. Dreams 
are certdnly the result of our waking 
thoughts, and our dwly hopes and fears, 
are what give themind such nimble relishes 
of pleasure, and such severe touches of 
pain in its midnight rambles. A man that 
murders his enemy, or deserts his friend, 
in a dream, had need to guard his temper 
against revenge and ingratitude, and take 
heed that he be not tempted to do a vile 
thing in the pursuit of false, or the neglect 
of ti'ue honour. For my part, I seldom 
receive a benefit, but in a night or two's 
time I make most noble returns for it; 
which, though my benefector is not 3 whit 
the better for, yet it pleases me to think 
that it was from a principle of gratitude in 
me that my mind was susceptible of such 
generous transport, while Ithouglit myself 
repaying the kindness of my friend: and I 
have often been ready to beg pardon, in- 
stead of returning an injury, after consi- 
dering that, when the offender was in my 
power, I had carried my resentments much 

' I think it has been observed in the course 
of your papers, how much one's happiness 
or misery may depend upon the ima^na- 
tion: of which truth those strange workings 
of fancy in sleep are no inconsiderable in- 
stances; so that not only the advantage a 
man has of making discoveries of himself, 
but a regard to ms own ease or disquiet, 
may induce him to accept of my advice. 
Such as are willing to comply with it, I 
shall xnit into a way of doing it with plea- 
sure, by observing only one maxim which 
I shall give them, viz, " To go to bed with 
- mind entirely free from passion, and a 



with their thoughts less calm o 

than they should be, do but plunge them- 
selves into scenes of guilt and misery; or 
they who are willing to purchase any mid- 
night disquietudes for the satisfaction of a 
full meal, oraskinfull of wine; thesel have 
nothing to say to, as not knowing how to 
invite them to reflections full of shame and 
horror; but those that will observe this rule, 
I promise them they shall awake into 
health and cheerfiilness, and be capable of 
recounting, with delight, those glorious 
moments, wherein the mind has been in- 
dulging itself in such luxury of thought, 
such noble hurry of imagination. Suppose a 
man's going supperless to bed should intro- 
duce him to the table of some great prince 
or other, where he shall be entertained 
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mth the noolest marks of honour and 
plenty, and do so much bnaness after, that 
tie shall rise with as good a stomach for 
his breakfast as if he had fasted all night 
long; or, suppose he should see his dearest 
friends remain all night in great distresses, 
■which he co^ld instantly have disengaged 
them fram, could he have been content to 
have gone to bed without the other bottle; 
believe me these effects of fancy are no 
contemptible consequences of commanding 
or indulging one's lappetite. 

' I forbear recommending my advice upon 
many other accounts, untill hear how you 
and your readers relish what I have al- 
ready said; among_ whom, if there be any 
that may pretend it is useless to them be- 
cause they never dream at all, there may 
be others perhaps who do little else aT ' 

long. Were eveiy one as senable as _ 

what happens to him in his sleep, it would 
be no dispute whether we pass so consider- 
able a portion of our time m the condition 
of stocJts and stones, or whether the soul 
were not perpetually at work upon the 

Erinciple of thought. However, it is an 
onest endeavour of mine to persuade my 
countrymen to reap some advantage from 
so many unregarded hours, and as such 
you will encourage it. 

' I shall conclude with giving you a sketch 
or two of my way of proceeding. 

' If I have any business of consequence 
to do to-morrow, I am scarce dropt aslee] 
to-night but I am in the midst of it; ant. 
when awake, I conader the whole proces- 
-■-n of the affair, and ^et the advantage of 



the n 



t day's experience before the s 



' There is scarcely a great post but what 
I have some time or other been in; but my 
behaviour while I was master of a college 
pleases me so well, that whenever there 
IS a proidnce of that nature vacant, I intend 
to step in as soon as I can. 

' I have done many things that would not 
pass examination, when I have had the art 
of flying or bdng invisible; for which reason 
I am glad I am not possessed of those ex- 
traordinary qualities. 

'Lastly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a 
great correspondent of yours, and have^read 
many of my letters in your paper which I 
never wrote you. If you have a mind I 
should really be so, I have got a parcel of 
visions and other miscellanies in mv noctu- 
ary, which I shall send you to enrich your 
paper on proper occasions. I am, fcc 
'JOHN SHADOW. 

'Oxford, Aug. 20.'' 
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it may be the work of that ingenious gentle 
man, who promised me, in the last paper, 
some extracts out of his noctuary, 

' Sir, — I was the other day reading the 
life of Mahomet, Among many other ex- 
travagancies, I find it recoi-ded of that im- 
postor, that, in the fourth year of his age, 
the angel Gabriel caught him up whilst he 
was amongst his play-iellows; and carrying 
him aside, cut open his breast, plucked out 
his heart, and wrung out of it that black drop 
of blood, in wluch, say the Turkish ^vines, 
is contained the fames fieccaii, so that he 
was free from sin ever after, I immediately 
said tomyaell^ Though this story be aficUou, 
a very good moral may be drawn from it, 
would every man but apply it to himself, 
and endeavour to squeeze out of his heart 
whatever ans or ill qualities he finds in tL 

'While my mind was wholly taken up 
with this contemplation, I insenably fell into 
a most pleasing slumber, when methou^ht 
two porters entered my chamber carrying 
a large chest between them. After having 
set it down in the middle of the room, they 
departed. I immediately endeavoured to 
open what was sent me, when a shape, like 
that in which we pdnt our angels, ap- 
peared before me, and forbade me. " En- 
closed," said he, " are the hearts of several 
of your friends and acquaintance; but, be- 
fore you can be qualified to see and ani- 
madvert on the failings of others, you must 
be pure yourself;" whereupon he drew out 
his incision knife, cut me open, took out 
my heart, and began to squeeze it. I was 
in a greatconfusionto see how many things, 
which I had always cherished as virtues, 
issued out of my heart on this occasion. In 
short, after it had been thoroughly squeez- 
ed, it looked like an empty bladder; when 
the phantom breathing a fresh particle of 
divine air into it, restored it safe to its for- 

r repoatory; and having sewed me up, 

began to examine the chest. 

The hearts were all enclosed in trans- 



which looked like spirits o. . . 
first which I cast my eye upon, 1 was afraid 
would have broke the glass which contain- 
ed it. It shot up and down, with incredible 
swiftness, through the liquor in which it 
swam, and very frequently bounced against 
the ade of the phial. The fames, or spot 
'" the middle of it, was not large, but of a 
d fiery colour, and seemed to be the 
use of these violent agitations. " That," 
says my instructor, " is the heart of Tom 
Dreadnought, who behaved himself well 
in the late wars, but has for these ten years 
last past been aiming at some post of ho- 
nour to no purpose. He is lately retired 
into the country, where, quite choked up 
with spleen and choler, he rails at better 
men than himself, and will be fiir ever un- 
easy, because it is impossible he should 
think his merits sufficiency rewarded." 
The next heart that I examined w 
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the bottom of the phial, and 
perceive that it beat at all. The ft: 
was quite black, and had almost dilTu 
itself over the whole heart. " This," s ^ 
mv interpreter, "is the heart of Dick 
Gloomy, who never tWrsted after any 
thing but money. Notwithstanding all his 
endeavours, he is still poor. This has flung 
nim into a most deplorable state of melan- 
choly and desp^r. He is a composition 
of envy and idlenessj hates mankind, but 
gives' them their revenge by being more 
uneasy to himself than to any one else." 

'The phial I looked upon next contained 
a large fair heart, which beat very strongly. 
Tht, fames or spot in it was exceedingly 
small; but I could not help observing that, 
which way soever I turned the phial, it 
always appeared uppermost, and in the 
strongest point of light. " The heart you 
are examining," says my companion, "be- 
longs to Will Worliiy. He has, indeed, a 
most noble soul, and is possessed of a thou- 
sand good qualities. The speck which you 
discover ia vanity." 

•"Here," says the angel, "istheheart 
of Freelove, your intimate friend." Free- 
love and I, " said I, " are at present very 
cold to one another and I do not care for 
looking on the heart of a man which I fear 
is ovticdst with rancour." My teacher 
commanded me to look upon it; I did so, 
and, to my unspeaLable surprise, found 
that a small swelling spot, which 1 at first 
took to be ill will towards me, was only 
jKission, and thit upon my neai'er inspec- 
tion It wholly disappeared; upon which 
the phantom told me Freelove was one of 
the best-natured men alive. 

' " This," says my teacher, " is a female 
heart of your acquaintance." I found the 
/omc* in it of the largest siiie, and of a 
hundred diiferent colours, which were still 
varying every moment. Upon my asking 
to whom it belonged, I was informed that 
it was the heart of Coquetilla. 

' I set it down, and drew out another, in 
which I took the farnea at first sight to be 
very small, but was amazed to find that, as 
I looked steadfastly upon it, it grew still 
larger. It viras the heart of Melissa, a 
noted prude, who lives the next door to me, 
'"I show you this," sdd the phantom, 
"because it is indeed a rarity, and you 
know the person to 



a heart, in which, though I examined it 
wth the utmost nicety, I could not perceive 
any blemish. I made no scruple to affirm 
that it must be the heart of Seraphina; and 
was glad, but not surprised, to find that it 
was so. *'She is indeed," continued my 
guide, " the ornament, as well as the envy, 
ofheraex." Attheselast words he pointed 
to the hearts of several of her female ac- 
quaintance which lay in different phials, 
and had very large spots in them, all of a 



deep blue. "You are not to wonder," 
says he, " that you see no spot in a heart 
whose innocence has been proof against ^ 
the corruptions of a depraved age. If it 
has any blemish, it is too small to be dis- 
covered by human eyes. 

' I laid it down, and took up the hearts 
of other females, in all of which the/sniM 
ran in several veins, which were twisted 
together, and made a very perplexed 
figure. I asked the meaning of it, and was 
told it represented deceit, 

'I should have been' glad to have 
examined the hearts of several of my 
acquaintance, whom I knew to be par- , 
ticularly addicted to drinking, gammg, 
intriguing, &c. but my interpreter told me, 
1 must let that alone until another oppor- 
tunity, and flung down the cover'of the 
chest with so much violence as immedi- 
ately awoke me.' 
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_ ^ry of his fellow-creatures. Suitably 

to this double capacity, the Contriver of 
human nature hath wisely furnished it 
with two principles of action, self-love and. 
benevolence; designed one of them to ren- 
der man wakefiil to his own personal 
interest, the other to dispose him for giving 
his utmost asMstance to all engaged m the 
same pursuit. This is such an account of 
our frame, so agreeable to reason, so much 
for the honour of our Maker, and the credit 
of our species, that it may appear some- 
what unaccountable what should induce 
represent human nature as they 
do, under characters of disadvantage; or 
having drawn it with a little sordid aspect, 
what pleasure they can possibly take in 
such a picture. Do they reflect that it is 
their own; and if we would believe them- 
selves, is not more o^ous than the original.' 
One of the first that talked in this lofty 
._ isEpicurus. Bene- 
ficence, would his followers say, is all 
founded in weakness; and, whatever he 
pretended, the kindness that passeth be- 

dlrected to himself. 'This, it must be con 
fessed, is of a piece with the rest of that 
hopeful philosophy, which having patched 
man up out of the four elements, attributes 
his being to chance,- and derives all his 
from an unintelligible declination 
s. And for these glorious discove- 
e poet is beyond measure trans- 
ported in the praises of Ws hero, as if he 
tt needs be something more than man. 
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rally for an endeavour to prove that 
in nothing superior to beasts. In this school 
was Mr. Hobbes instructed to speak after 
the same manner, if he did not rather draw 
his knowledge from an observation of his 
own temper; for lie somewhere unluckily 
lays down this as a rule, 'that from the 
amilitudes of thoughts and passions of one 
man to the thoughts and passions of another, 
whosoever looks into himself, and cona- 
ders what he doth when he tiiinks, hopes, 
fears, 8cc. and upon what grounds, he 
shall hereby read and know whatai " 
thoughts and passions of all other 
upon the like occadons.' Now we 
allow Mr. Hobbes to know best how he 
was inclined; but, in earnest, I should be 
heartily out of conceit with myself, if I 
thought myself of this unamiable temper, 
as he affirms, and should have as httle 
kindness for myself as for any body in the 
world. Hitherto I always imagined that 
kind and benevolent propensions were the 
original growth of the heart of man, and, 
however checked and overtopped by coun- 
ter inclinations, that have since sprung up 
within us, have still some ibrce in the wor-' 
of tempers, and a conaderable influence 
the best And, methinks, it is a fair st 
tovrards the proof of this, that the mi 
beneficent of all beings is he who hath 
absolute fulness of perfection in hirnself; 
who gave existence to the universe, and so 
cannot be supposed to want that which he 
communicated, without diminishing from 
the plenitude of his om'ii power and hap- 
. piness. The philosophers befoi-e men- 
tioned have indeed done all that in them 
lay to invalidate this argunienti for, placing 
the gods in a state of^ the most elevated 
blessedness, they describe them as selfish 
as we poor miserable mortals can be, and 
'shut them out from all concern for man- 
kind, upon the score of their having no 
need of us. But if He that atteth in the 
heavens wants not us, we stand in con- 
tinual need of him; and surely, next to 
the survey of the immense treasures of his 
own mind, the most exalted pleasures he 
recraves is from beholding millions of 
creatiires, lately drawn out of the gulf of 
non-existence, rejoicing in the various de- 
CTees of being and happbess imparted to 
Uiem. And as this is the true, the glorious 
character of the Deity, so in forming a 
reasonable creature he would not, if pos- 
sible, suffer his image' to pass out of his 
hands unadorned with a resemblance of 
himself in this most lovely part of his 
nature. For what complacency could a 
mind, whose love is as unbounded as his 
knowledge, have in a work so unlike him- 
self; a creature that should be capable of 
knowing and conversing with a vast circle 
of objects, and love none but himself.' 
Wliat proportion would there be between 
the head and the heart of such a creature, 
its affections and its understanding? Or 
could a society of such creatures, with no 



other bottom but self-love on whicli to 
maintain a commerce, ever flourish? Rea- 
son, it is certain, would oblige every man 
to pursue the general happiness as the 
means to procure and establish his own; 
and yet, ifbe^des this consideration, thei^ 
were not a natural instinct pfompting men 
to desire the welfare and satisfaction of 
others, self-love, in defiance of the admo 
nitions of rKison, would quickly run all 
things into a state of war and confusion. 
As nearly interested as the soul is in the 
fate of tne body, our provident Creator 
saw it necessary, by the constant returns 
of hunger and thirst, those importunate 
appetites, to put it In mind of its charge: 
knowing that if we should eat and drink 
no oftener than cold abstracted speculation 
should put us upon these exercises, and 
then leave it to reason to prescribe the 
quantity, v/e should soon refine ourselves 
out of this bodily life. And, indeed, it is 
obvious to remark, that we follow nothing 
heartily unless carried to it by inclinations 
which' anticipate our reason, and, like a 
bias, draw the mind strongly towards it. 
In order, therefore, to estabfish a perpetual 
intercourse of benefits amongst mankind, 
their Mater would not fail to give them 
this generous prepossession of benevolence, 
if, as I have said, it were possible. And 
from whence can we go about to argue its 
imposability? Is it inconsistent witli self- 
love? Are their motions contrary? Ko 
more than the diurnal rotation of the earth 
is opposed to its annual, or, its motion round 
''' '-«n centre, which might be improved 
I illustration of self-love, to that which 
whirls it about the common centre of the 
world, answering to universal benevolence. 
Is the force of self-love abated, or its in- 



:iple, is extremely serviceable to self- 
. and then doth most service when it is 
least designed. 

But to descend from reason to matter of 
fact; the pity which arises on sight of 
persons in distress, and the satisfaction of 
mind which is the consequence of having 
removed them into a happier state, are 
instead of a thousand arguments to prove 
such a thing as a disinterested benevo 
lence. Did pity proceed from a reflection 
we make upon our liableness to the same 
ill accidents we see befall others, it were 
nothing to the present purpose; but this is 
assigning an artificial cause of a natural 
passion, andean by no means be admitted 
as a tolerable account of it, because chjl ■ 
dren and persons most thoughtless about 
their own condiHon, and incapable of en- 
tering into the prospects of futurity, feel 
the most violent touches of compassion. 
And then, as to that charming deligjht 
which immediately follows the giving joy 
to another, or relieving his sorrow, and is, 
when the objects are numerous, and the 
kindness of importance, really inexpresM" 
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ble, what can this be owing to but con- 
sciousness of a man's having done some- 
thing prfdse-worthy, and expreadve of a 
great souU Whereas, if in all tWs he only 
sacrificed to vanity and self-love, as there 
would be nothing brave in actions, that 
make the most shining appearance, so na- 
ture would not have rewarded them with 
this divine pleasure; nor could the com- 
mendations, which a peracsi recdves for 
benefits done upon selneh views, be at all 
more satisfactory than when he is applaud- 
ed for what he doth without design; be- 
cause, in both cases, the ends of self-love 
are equally answered. The conscience of 
approvingonesselfabenefactorto mmikind 
is the noblest recompence for being so; 
doubtless it is, and the most interested can- 
not propose any thing so much to their own 
advantage; notwithstanding which, the in- 
clination is nevertheless unselfish. The 
pleasure which attends the gratification of 
our hunger and thirst, is not the cause of 
these appetites; they are previous to any 
such prospect; and so likewise is the de- 
sire of domg good; with this difference, 
that, being seated in the intellectual part, 
this last, tliough antecedent to reason, may 

fet be improved and regulated by it; and, 
wiU add, is no otherwise a virtue than as 
it is so. Thus have I contended for the 
dignity of that nature I have the honour to 

Sartate of; and, after all the evidence pro- 
uced, I think I have a right to conclude, 
against the motto of this paper, that there 
is such a thing as generosity in the world. 
Though, if I were under a mistake in this, 
I should say as Cicero, in relation to the 
immortality of the soul, I willingly err, 
and should believe it very much for the in- 
terest of mankind to lie under the same 
delusion. For the contrary notion naturally 
tends to dispirit the mind, and sinks it into 
a meanness fatal to the god-like zeal of 
doing good: as, on the otherhand, it teaches 
people to be ungrateful, by possessing them 
with a persuasion concerning their bene- 
factors, that they have no regard to them 
in the benefits they bestow. Now he that 
banishes gratitude from among men, by so 
doing stops up the stream of beneficence: 
fiir though in conferring kindnesses, a truly 
generous man doth not aim at a return, 
yet he looks to the qualities of the person 
obliged; and as nothing renders a person 
more unworthy of a lienefit than his being 
without all resentment of it, he will not be 
extremely forward to obhge such a man. 
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•Sir,— I am so great i 






chosen to build a smal. seat upon in the 
country is almost in the midst of a large 
wood. I was obUged, much against my will, 
to cut down several trees, that I might 
have any such thing as a walk in my gar- 
dens; but then I have taken care to leave 
the space, between every walk, as much a 
wood as I found it. The moment you turn 
either to the right or left, you are in a 
forest, where nature presents you with a 
much more beautiful scene than could have 



show you oaks in my garden of four hun- 
dred years standing, and a knot of elms 
that might shelter a ti-oop of horse from 
the rain. 

' It is not without the utmost indignation 
that I observe several prodigal young heirs 
in the neighbourhood felling down the most 

tlorious monuments of their ancestors' in- 
ustry, and ruimng, in a day, the product 

'f am mightily pleased with your dis- 
course upon planting, which put me upon 
looking mto my bowcs, to give you some 
account of the veneration the ancifnts had 
for trees. There is an old tradition, that 
Abraham planted a cypress, a pine, and a 
cedar; and that these three incorporated 
into one tree, which was cut down for the 
building of tlie temple of Solomon, 

' Isidorus, who lived in the reign of Cpn- 
stantius, assures us, that he saw, even in 
his time, that famous oak in the plains of 
Mamre, under which Abraham is reported 
to have dwelt; and adds, that the people 
looked upon it with a great veneration, and 
preserved it as a sacred tree. 

'The heathens still went farther, and 
regarded it as the highest piece of sacri- 
lege to injure certain trees which they took 
to be protected by some deity. The story 
of Erisicthon, the grove at Dodona, and 
that at Delphi, are all instances of this 

' If we consider the machine in Virgil, so 
much blamed by several critics, in this 
light, we shall hardly think it too violent. 

' .ffineas, when he built his fleet in order 
to sail for Italy, was obliged to cut down 
the grove on mount Ida, which however 
he durst not do until he had obtained leave 
frem Cybele, to whom it was dedicated. 
The goddess could not but think herself 
obliged to protect these ships, which were 
made of consecrated timber, after a very 
extraordinary manner, and therefore de- 
sired Jupiter that they might not be ob- 
noxious to the power of waves or winds. 
Jupiter would not grant this, but promised 
her that aa many as came safe to Italy 
should be transformed into goddesses of the 
sea; which the poet tells us was accord 
inglv executed. 
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Tbey linnge tbdr prows. and^To and sprnig again: 
As inany beaultons maids Ibe MUows sweep, 
A3 rode before tall vessels on tlie deep." 

'The common opinion concemioK the 
nymphs, wliom the ancients called Hama- 
dryaas, is more to the honour of trees than 
any thing yet mentioned. It was thought 
the fate of these nymphs had so near a de- 
pendance on some trees, more espedally 
oaks, that they lived and died togethe" 
For this reason they were extremely grati 
ful to such persons who preserved those 
trees with which their being subsisted. 
Apollonius tells us a very remarkable 
story to this purpose, with which I shall 
conclude my letter. 

* A certain man, called Rh^cus, observ- 
ing an old oak ready to fall, and being 
moved with a sort of compassion towards 
the tree, oi'dered his servants to pour in 
fresh earth at the roots of it, and set it up- 
right The Hamadryad, or nymph, who 
must necessarily have perished with the 
tree, appeared to him the next day, and, 
after having returned Wm her thanks, told 
him she was ready to grant whatever he 
should ask. As she was extremely beau- 
tiful, Rh»cus deared he might be enter- 
tained as her lover. The Hamadryad, not 
much displeased with the request, pro- 
mised to give him a meeting, but com- 
manded him for some days to abstain from 
the embraces of all other women, adding 
that she would send a bee to him, to let 
him know when he was to be happy. 
Rh^cus was, it seems, too much addicted 
to gaming, and happened to be in a run of 
ill-luck when the faithful bee came buz- 
zing about himj so that, instead of minding 
his kind invitation, he Ivad like to have 
killed him for his pams. The Hamadryad 
was so provoked at her own disappf-"*- 
ment, and the ill usage of her messeii 
that she deprived Rhacus of the use o 
limbs. However, says the story, he 
not so much a cripple, but he made a shift 
to cut down the tree, and consequendy to 
fell his " 
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The following discourae comes from ikt 
- - ne hand wftA the essays u/ion tnfiniiude. 
We consider infinite space as an expan- 
1 without a drcumference; we consider 
eternity, or infinite duration, as a line that 
■ IS neither a beginning nor an end. In our 
speculations of infinite space, we consider 
that particular place in which we exist as 
kind of centre to the whole expansion. 
1 our speculatious of eternity, we consider 
.,ie time which is present to us as the 
middle, wKch divides the whole line into 
two equal parts. For this reason, many 
witty authors compare the present time to 
an isthmus, or narrow neck of land, that 
rises in the midst of an ocean, immeasur- 
ably cUffiised on either side of it. 

' Philosophy, and indeed common sense, 
naturally throws eternity under two divi- 
Mons, which we may call in Englisli that 
eternity which is past, and that eternity 
which is to come. The learned terms 
of Mtemitaa afiarte ante, andj-BiemKos a 
parte float, may be more amhsing to the 
reader, but can have no other idea alhSed 
to them than what is conveyed to us by 
those words, an eternity that is past, and 
eternity that is to come. Each of these 
eternities is bounded at the one extreme, 
or, in other words, the former has an end, 
and the latter a beanning. 

• Let us first of dl consider that eternity 
which is past, reserving that which is to 
comeforthesubjectofanotherpaper. The 
nature of this eternity is utterly inconceiv- 
able by the mind of man: our reason de- 
monstrates to us that it has been, but at the 
same time can frame no idea of it, but what 
is big with absurdity and contradiction. 
We can have no other conception of anj' 
duration which is past, than that all of it 
was once present; and whatever was once 
present is at some certain. distance from us, 
and whatever is at any certain distance 
from us, be the distance never so remote, 
cannot be eternity. Theverynotion ofany 
duration bang past implies that it was once 
present, for the idea of bdng once present 
IS actually included in the idea of its being 
past. This therefore is a depth not to be 
sounded by human understanding. We are 
sure that there has been an eternity, and 
yet contradict ourselves when we measure 
this eternity by any notion which we can 
frame of it. 
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■vith in our conceptions of eternity proceed 
froni this single reason, tliat we can have 
no iitheridea of any kind of duration, 
that by which we ourselves, and tdl other 
created beings, do exist; which is, a suc- 
cessive duration made up of past, present, 
and to come. There is nothing which ex- 
ists after this manner, all the parts of whose 
existence were not once actually present, 
and consequently may be reached by a cer- 
tain nnniber of years applied to it. We 
may ascend as high as we please, and em- 
ploy our bdn^ to that eternity which is tc 
come, in adding millions of years to mil- 
lions of ' years, and we can never come 
up to any fountain-head of duration, to 
any beginning in eternity; but at the same 
time we are sure, that whatever was once 

E resent does lie within the reach of num- 
srs, though perhaps we can never be able 
to put enough of them together for that 
purpose. We may as well say, that any 
thing may be actually present m any part 
of infinite space, which does not lie at a 
certain distance . from us, as that any part 
of infinite duration was once actually pre- 
sent, and does not also lie at some deter 
mined distance from us. Th d t n 

both cases may be immeasu abl and n 
definite as to our faculties, but u n 

tells us that it cannot be so in t If H 
therefore is that ^Hiculty wh h h man 
understanding is not capable f u m u t 
Ing, We are sure tl^t som th g m t 
have existed from eternity, d a e t th 
same time unabie to conceive, that any 
thing which exists, according to our notion 
of existence, can have existed from eter^ 

'It is hard for a reader, who has not 
rolled this thought in his own mind, to fol- 
low in such an abstracted speculation ; but 
I have been the longer on it, because I 
think it is a demonstrative argument ot the 
being and eternity of God: and, though 
there are many other demonstrations which 
lead us to this great truth, I do not think 
we ought to lay a^de any proofs in this 
matter, which the light of reason has sug- 
gested to us, especially when it is such a 
one as has been ut^d by men famous for 
their penetration and force of tiiiderstand- 
ing, and which appears altogetl\er' conclu- 
sive to those who will be at the piuns to 



•Having thus considered that eternity 
which is past, according to the best idea 
we can frame of it, I shall now draw up 
those several articles on this subject, which 
are dictated to us by the light of reason, 
and which may be looked upon as the creed 
of a philosQiiher in this great point. 

' First, it is certain that no being could 
have made itself; for, if so, it must have 
actedbefore it was, which is a contradiction. 

•Secondly, That Uierrfore somc^ being 
•^ust have existed from all eternity. ' 



'Thirdly, That whatevei exists after 
the manner of created beings, or according 
to any notions which we have of existence, 
couid not have existed from eternity. 

' Fourthly, That this Eternal Bmng must 
therefore be the great Author of nature, 
" the Ancient of Daya," who, being at an 
infinite distance in his perfections from all 
finite and created bdncs, exists in a quite 
different manner from them, and in a man- 
ner of which they can have no idea. 

' I know that several of the schoolmen, 
who would not be thought ignorant of any 
thing, have pretended to explain the man- 
ner of God's existence, by telling us that 
he comprehends infinite duration in e^ erv 
moment: that eternity is with him a ftunc- 
tiim atans, a fixed point; or, which is as 
good sense, an infinite instant; that nothing, 
irith reference to his existence, is either 
past or to come: to which the ingenious 
Mr. Cowley alludes in his description of 
heaven; 



'For my own part, I look upon these 
propositions as words that have no ideas 
annexed to .them; and think men had bet- 
r own their ignorance than advance doc- 
t nes by which they mean nothing, and 
which, indeed, are self-contradictory. We 

annot be too modest in our disquisitions 
when we meditate on Him, who is environ- 

d with so much glory and perfection, who 
thesourceof bemg, thefount^n of all that 

xistence which wi; and his whole creation 
derive from him. T.et us therefore, with 
the utmost humility, acknowledge, that, 
as some being must necessarily have exist- 
ed from eternity, so this being does exist 
after an incomprehensible manner, since it 
is impossible lor a bdng to have existed 
from eternity after our manner or notions 
of existence. Revelatiftti confirms these 
natural Rotates of reason in the accounts 
which it gives us of the divine existence, 
where it tells us, that he is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever; that he is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending; thaf a thousand years are with him 
as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years: by which, and the like expressions, 
we are taught that his existence, with re- 
lation to time or duration, is infinitely dif- 
ferent from the existence of any of his 
creatures, and consequenfly that it is im- 
possible for us to frame any adequate con- 
ceptions of it. 

' In the first revelation which he mak^s 
of his own being, he entities himself, " I 
Am that I Am; and when Moses desires 
to know what name he shall give him in his 
embassy to Pharaoh, he bids him say that 
" I Am hath sent you." Our great Crea- 
tor, by this revelation of himself, does in a 



from his creatures as the only being which 
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truly and really exists. The ancient Pla- 
tonic notion, which was drawn from specu- 
lations of eternity wonderfully agrees with 
this revelation which God has made of 
himself^ There is nothing, say they, which 
in reality exists, whose existence, as we 
c^ it, is pieced up of past, presentj and to 
come. Such a flitting and successive ex- 
istence is rather a shadow of existence, and 



istence is entirely present; that is, in other 
words, who exists in the most perfect mi 
ner, and in such a manner as we have 

' I shall conclude this speculation with i 
useful inference How can we sufficiently 
prostrate ourselves and fall down before 
our Maker, when we consider that ineffable 
goodness and wisdom which contrived this 
existence for finite natures? What must 
be the overflowings of that good-will, 
which prompted our Creator to adapt ex- 
istence to beings in whom it is not neces- 
sary? especially when we con^der that he 
himself was before in the complete posses- 
sion of existence and of happiness, and in 
the full enjoyment of eternity. What man 
can thmk of himself as called out and se- 
parated from nothing, of his being made a 
conscious, a reasonaole, and a happy crea- 
ture; in short, in being taken in as a 
sharer of existence, and a kind of partner 
in eternity, without being swallowed up in 
wonder, in praise, in adoration I It is in- 
deed a thought too big for the mind of 
man, and rather to be entertained in the 
secresy of devotion, and in the silence of 
his soul, than to be expressed by words. 
The Supreme Being .has not given us 
powers or faculties sufficient to extol and 
magnify such unutterable goodness, 

' It is however some comfort to us, that 
we sliaU be always doing what we shall be 
never able to do, and that a work which 
cannot be finished, will however be the 
work of an eternity.' 
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I HAVE just received a letter from a gen- 
tleman, who cells me he has observed with 
no small concern, that my papers have of 
iate been very barren in relation to love; 
a subject which, when agreeably handled, 
can scarcely fail of being well received by 
both sexes. 

If my invention therefore should be al- 
most exhausted on this head, he offers to 
serve under me in the quality of a love- 
casuist; for which place he conceives him- 
self to be thoroughly qualified, havbg 
made this passion his principal study, and 
observed it in al' its different shapes and 



appearances, from the fifteenth to the 
fbrW-fifth year of his age. 

He assures me, with an air of confidence, 
which I hope proceeds from his real abili- 
ties, that he does not doubt of giving judg- 
ment to the satisfaction of the parties con 
cemed on the most nice and intricate cases 
which can happen in an amour; as. 

How great the contraction of the fingers 
must be before it amounts to a squeeze by 
the hand. 

What can be properly ternved an abso- 
lute denial from a mdd, and what from a 
widow. 

What advances a lover may presume to 
make, after having received a pat upon his 
shoulder from his mistress's fan. 

Whether a lady, at the first interview, 
may allow an humble servant to kiss her 

How far it may be permitted to caress 
the maid in order to succeed with the mis- 

What constructions a man may put upon 
a smile, and in what cases a frown goes for 
nothing. 

On what occaaons a sheepish look mav 
do service, &c. 

As a farther proof of his skill, he also 
sent me several maxims in love, which he 
assures me are the result of a long and 
profound reflection, some of which 1 think 
myself obliged to communicate to the pub- 
lic, not remembering to have seen them 
before in any author. 

' There are more calamities in the world 
arising from love than from hatred. 

'Love is the daughter of idleness, but 
the mother of disquietude. 

' Men of grave natures, says Sir Francis 
Bacon, are the most constant; for the same 
n men should be more constant than 



' The gay part of mankind is most amo- 
rous, the serious most loving. 

' A coquette often loses her rcputatioij 
while she preserves her virtue. 

' A prude often preserves her reputation 
when she has lost her virtue. 

'Love refines a man's behaviour, hnt 
makes a woman's ridiculous. 

'Love is generally accompanied with 

Siod-will in the young^ interest in the mid- 
e-aged, and a passion too gross to name 
1 the old. 
'The endeavours to revive a decaying 
passion generally extinguish the remains 
of it. 

woman who from being a slattern be- 
s over-neat, or from being over-neat 
becomes a slattern, is most certainly in 

I sliall make use of this gentleman's skill 
as I see occasion; and since I am got upon 
the subject of love, shall conclude this pa- 
per with a copy of verses which were 
lately sent me by an unknown hand, as I 
look upon them to be above the ordinary 
run of sonnetteers. 
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The author tells me they were wrlttf 
une of his despairing fits; and I find er 
tains some hope that his mistress may 
such a passion as he has described, before 
she knows that she herself is Corinna, 



Not mil Corlnn 
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Bin's too mujli Ui; superdoi M comply, 
AbA too, too &Ii to leE Uiy pussion die 
Luieuisb in ■Rcret, and wiA dumb sarprise 
Drink the resinlesielBiicBs of bar eyes. 
At avful diBtanee sutoTlsin tliy irief 
Bb BtiU In pain, lut iia,er D«k teiSetl 
Ne'er tempt her flcom of lUy consuminff fllate 
Be any way nudoiM, hit fy lur ]iiii« ' 

Thou must Bobmit to ere tty eharmer Mesa 
BOiae bapner youlb that iball admire lier lees; 
Who In iSat lorcly fimn, that heavenly mind, 
Shall miBB tea thounnd beaulieB thou could'al II 
Who with low ftncj aliill approach her charma. 
Wmie, half ei^ioyd, Bba ilnkBinlo his siibb 
She knowg not, mast not know, thy nobler fire. 
Whom Bie, and whom the muses do inaiiiie ; 
Her ijiBge only shall tlw breast employ, 
^id All thy eapCiFs soul with aligdes of toy; 
Direct Ihy dreams by nlglit, thy thonihlH liy flav : 
And never, never ftum ihy boaom stray '* 



I do not indeed wonder that tlie actors 
should be such professed enemies to those 
among our nation who are commonly known 
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I LOOK upon the playhouse as a world 
wthin itself They have lately furnished 
the middle region of it with a new set of 
meteors in order to give the sublime to 
many modem tragedies. I was there last 
winter at the first rehearsal of the new 
thunder,! which is much more deep and 
sonorous than any hitherto made use of. 
They have a Salmoneus behind the scenes 
who playsitoffwith great success. Their 
lightnings are made to flash more briskly 
than heretofore, their clouds are also bet- 
ter furbelowed, and more voluminous; not 
to mention a violent storm locked up in s 
great chest, that is designed for the Tem- 
pest They are also provided with above 
a dozen showers of snow, which, as ' 
informed, are the plays irf many unsuct-o^;,- 
ful poets artificially cut and shredded for 
that use. Mr, Ryner's Edgar is to fall ir 
snow at the next acting of King Lear, in 
order to heighten, «r rather to alleviate, 
the distress of that unfortunate piiuce; and 
to serve by way of decoration to a piece 
which that great critic has written against. 
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proved method of making ihaoder. Dsnnii liad con- 
!fl!5? 'I"" 'tino*™ thr ihe adyantage of his trafedy of 
AroiiiB and -Vlrflni; ; the players flghly approved of it, 
and it n the satne that is used at the pment day. No^ 
withstanding the effict of this (bander, however, the 
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ng the effict of this Ibonder, howc 

iHly recdvea, and laid aside. Some 

the |«i at the repreeenlatl 



by the name of critics, since it is a rule 
among these gentlemen to fall upon a play, 
not because it is ill written, but because it 
takes. Several of them lay it down as a 
maxim, that whatever dramatic perform- 
ance has a long run, must of necessity be 
good for nothing; as though the first pre- 
cept in poetry were 'not to please.' Whe- 
ther this rule holds good or not, I shall 
leave to the defemiination of those who are 
better judges than myself: if it does, lam 
sure it tends very much tg the honour of 
those gentlemen who have established it; 
few of their pieces have been disgraced by 
a run of three days, and most of them being 
so exquiMtely written^ that the town would 
never give them more than one night's 
hearing. 

I have a great esteem for a ti-ue critic, 
such as Aristotle and Longinus among the 
Greeks: Horace and Quintilian among the 
Roman^; Boileau and Dacier among the 
French. But it is our misfortune that some, 
who set up for professed critics among us, 
are so stupid that they do not know how 
to put ten words together -.vith elegance oi 
common propriety; and witha! so ifliterate, 
that they have no taste of the learned lan- 
guages, and therefore criticise upon old au- 
thors only at second-hand. They judge of 
them by what others have written, and not 
by any notions they have of the authors 
themselves. The words unity, action, sen- 
timent, and diction, pronounced with an air 
of authority, give them a figure among un- 
learned readers, who are apt to believe 
thCT are very deep, because thev are unin- 
teihgible. The ancient critics are fdl of 
the praises of their contemporaries; they 
discover beauties which escaped the ob- 
sei-vation of the vulgar, and very often find 
out reasons palliating and excusing such 
little slips and oversights as were commit- 
ted in the writings of eminent authors. On 
the contrarv, most of the smatterers in 
criticism, who appear among us, make it 
their business to vilify and depreciate every 
new production that gabs applause, to 
decry imaginary blemishes, and to prove, 
by lar-fetched ailments, that what pass 
for beauties in any celebrated piece are 
faults and errors. In short, the writings of 
these critics, compared with those of (he 
ancients, are like the works of the sophists 
compared with those of the old philoso- 
phers. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of 
laziness and ignorance: which was proba 
bly the reason that in the heathen mytho- 
lo^ Momus is said to be the son of Nox 
ind Somnus, of darkness and sleep. Idle 
nen, who have not been at the pains to ac- 
complish or cUstinguish themselves, are 
very apt to detract from others; as igno- 
„; I rant men are very subject to decry those 
I beauties m a celebrated work which thev 
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have not eyes to discover. Many of our 
sons of Momus, who dignify themselves 
by the name of critics, are the genuine de- 
scendants of these two illustrious ancestors. 
They are often led into those numerous ab- 
surdities, in which they daily instruct the 
people, by not considering that, first, there 
IS sometimes a greater judgment shown in 
deviating from the rules of art than in ad- 
hering to them; and, secondly, that there 
is more beauty in the works of a great ge- 
nius, who is ignorant of all the rules of art, 
than in the works of a litfle genius, who 
not only knows but scrupulously observes 

First, We may otten take liotice of men 
who are perfectiy acquainted with all the 
rules of good wi-iting, and, notmthstand- 
ing, choose to depart from them on extra- 
otSlnary occasions. I could ^ve instances 
out of all the tragic writers of antiquitj 
who have shown thdr judgment in this 
particular; and purposely recedsd from an 
established rule of the drama, when it has 
made way for a much higher beauty than 
the observation of such a rule would have 
been. Those who have surveyed the no- 
blest pieces of architecture and statuary, 
both ancient and modem, know very well 
that there are frequent deviations from art 
in the works of the greatest masters, which 
have produced a much nobler effect than a 
more accurate and exact way of proceed- 
ing conld have done. This often arises 
from what the Italians call the gusto grande 
in these arts, which is what we call the 
sublime iu writing. 

In the next place, our critics do not seem 
aenable that there is more beauty in the 
works of a great genius, who is ignorant of 
the rules of art, than in those of a litfle ge- 
nius who knows and observes them. It is 
of these men of genius that Terence speaks, 
in opposition to the litfle artificial cavillers 
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A critic may have the same consolation 
in the ill success of his play as Dr. South 
tells us a physician has at the death of 
patient, thathcwaskinedsectwzrfKmaWer 
Our inimitable Shakspeare is a stumblbg- 
block to the whole tribe of tiiese rigid 
critics. Who would not rather read one 
of his plays, where there is not a single 
rule of the stage observed, than any pro- 
duction, of a modern critic, where there is 
not one of them violated! Shakspeare was 
indeed horn with all the seeds of poetry, 
and may be compared to the stone in Pyrr- 
hus's ling, which, as Pliny tells us, had 
the figure of Apollo and the nine muses 
in the veins of it, produced by the spon- 
taneous hand of nature, without any help 
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Virg. Xn. ■ 
TliQS winder IraTellen In ymais bv night 

My dreaming correspondent, Mr Sha 
dow, has sent me a second letter, with 
se\eral curious observations on dreams in 
general, and the method to render sleep 



'Since we have so litfle time to spare, 
that none of it may be lost, I see no reason 
why we should neglect to examine those 
imag^naiy scenes we are presented with in 
sleep, only because they nave less reality 
in them than our waking^ meditations. A 
traveller would bring his judgment in ques- 
tion, who would despise the directions of 
his map for want of real roads in it, be- 
cause here stands a dot instead of a town, 
or a cypher instead of a city; and it must 
be a long day's journey to travel through 
two or three inches. Fancy in dreams 
gives lis much such another landscape of 
fife as that does of countries: and, though 
its appearance may seem strangely jum- 
bled together, we may often observe such 
traces and footsteps of noble thoughts, as, 
if carefully pursued, might lead us into a 
proper path of action. There is so much 
rapture and ecstaey in our fancied bliss, 
and somethb^ so dismal and shocking in 
our fancied misery, that, though the inac 
ttrity of the body has ^ven occasion for 
calling sleep the image of death, the brisk- 
ness of the fency affords us a strong intima 
tion of something within us that can never 
die. 

'I have wondered that Alexander the 
Great, who came into the world sufficiently 
dreamed of by his parents, and had him- 
self a tolerable knack of dreaming, should 
often say, that sleep was one thing which 
made him senable he was mortal. I, who 
ha^ e not such fields of action in the day- 
time to divert my attention from this 
matter, plainly perceive that in those 
operations of the mind, while the body is 
at rest, there is a certain vastness of con- 
ception \ ery suitable to the capacity, and 
demonsttative of the foree of that divine 
part m our composition which will last for 
ever. Neither do I much doubt but, had 
we a true account of the wonders the hero 
lastrmentioned. performed in his sleep, his 
conquering fliis little globe would hardly 
be worth mentioning, i may affirm, with- 
out vanity, that, when I compare several 
actions in Qumtus Curtius with some others 
in my own noctuary, I appear the greater 
hero of the two.' 

I shall close this subject with observing, 
that while we are awake we are at liberty 
to fix our thoughts on what we please, but 
in sleep we have not the command of them. 
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The ideas which strike the fancy arisi 
us without our choice, either from the 
currences of the day past, the temper 
lie down in, or It may he the direction of 
some superior bdng. 

It is certdn the imagination may h< 
tUfferentlv aflected in sleep, that our ._ 
tions of the day might be either rewarded 
or punished with alinie age of happiness 
or misery. Stunt Austin was of opinion that, 
if in Paradise there was the same vicissi- 
tude of sleeping and waking, as in the pre- 
sent world, the dreams ofits inhabitants 
would be very happy. 

And so far at present are our dreams ii 
our power, that they are generally con 
formable to our waking thoughts, so that i 
is not impossible to convey ourselves to ; 
concert of music, the conversation of dis- 
tant friends, or any other entert^nment 
which has been before lodged in the mind. 

My readers, by applying these hints, 
wUl'find the necessity of making a good 
day of it, if they heartily wish themselves 
3 good night, 

1 have often considered Marcia's prayer, 
and Lucia's account of Cato, in this light. 
heJuBl. 



Mim^a, I have Been Utf god-like ftttaer; 
Boms powar Invltible nippoTtB bis eoul, 
And bears it op in all its wonted greatn^sg. 
A kind n&saloiisilBep has fkllen upon Mm : 

1 saw him metc&'d at ease, tali (tncy IoeI 

He sidird, and aj'i, Cssar, tbou canal not burt me.' 
Mr. Shadow acquEunts me in a postscript, 
that he has no manner of title to the vision 
which succeeded his first letter; but adds, 
that, as the gentleman who wrote it dreams 
very sensibly, he shall be glad to meet him 
some night or other under the great elm- 
tree, by which Virgil has given us a fint 
roetapiiorical image of sleep, in order tc 
turn over a few of the leaves together, 
and oblige the public with an account of 
the dreams that lie under them. 



them p d from t. .. _.. 

reproacl wh 1 pread abroad c 

cerning tl 

Ther m n living, who i 



not, in some degree, guilty of this offence; 
though at the same time, however, we 
treat one another, it must be confessed, 
that we all consent in speaking ill of the 

Eersons who are notorious for this practice. 
; generally takes its rise dthcr from an 
ill-will to mankind, a private inclination to 
make ourselves esteemed, an ostentation of 
wit, a vanity of being thought in tjie secrets 
of the world, or from a desire of gratifying 
any of these dispoMtions of mind in those 
persons with whoni we converse. 

The publisher of scandal is more or less 
odious to mankind, and criminal in himself, 
as he is influenced by any one or more of 
the foregoing motives. But, whatever rr 



be the occasion of spreading these false _ _ 
ports, he ought to consider that the effect 
of them is equally prejudicial and perni- 
cious to the person at whom they are aimed. 
The injury is the same, though the principle 
from which it proceeds may be diffei'ent. 

As every one looks upon himself with too 
much indiilgence, when he passes a judg- 
ment on his own thoughts or actions, and as 
very few would be thought guilty of this 
abominable proceeding, which is so univer- 
sally practised, and at the same time so 
universally blamed, I shall lay down three 
rules, by which I would have a man examme 
and search into his own heart befoi-e he 
stands acquitted to himself of that evil dis- 
position of mind which I am here men- 
tioning. 

First of all. Let him consider whether he 
does not take deUght in hearing the faults 
of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to 
believe such little blackening accounts, and 
more inclined to be credulous on the un- 
charitable than on the good-natured side. 

Thirdly, JVhether he is not ready to 
spread and propagate such reports as tend 
'1 the disreputation of another. 

These are the several steps by which 
lis vice proceeds and grows up into slan- 
der and defamation. 

In the first place, a man who takes de- 
light in hearing the faults of others, shows 
sufficiently that he has a true relish of scan- 
dal, and consequently the seeds of this vice 
within him. If his mind is gratified witli 
hearing the reproaches which are cast on 
others, he will find the same pleasure in re- 
iatmg them, and be the more apt to do it, 
as he will naturally ima^ne every one he 
converses with is delighted in the same 
manner with himself! A man should en- 
deavour, therefore, to wear out of his mihd 
this criminal curiosity, which is perpetually 
heightened and inflamed by listening to such 
■ Dries as tend to the disreputation of others. 

In the second place, a man should consult 
3 own heart, whether he be not apt to be- 
lieve such little blackening accounts, and 
more inclined to be credulous on the un- 
charitable than on the good-natured side. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itself, 
and generally arises from a m 
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iiess of his own secret corruptions. It Is a 
pretty saying of Thaies, 'Falsehood is just 
as far distant from truth as the ears are 
from the eyes,'* By which he would inti- 
mate, that a wise man should not easily give 
credit to the report of actions which he has 
not seen. I shall, under this head, men- 
tion two or three remarkable rules to be 
observed by the members of the celebrated 
Abbey de fa Trappe, as they are published 
in a littie French book, t 

The fathers are there ordered nev 
give an ear to any accounts of base or c 
iial actions; to turn off all such discourse if 
possible; but, in case they hear any thing 
of this nature so well attested that they 
cannot disbelieve it, they are then to sup- 
pose that the criminal action may have ~ 
ceeded from a good intention in nim wl 
guiltj' of it. This is, perhaps, carrying 
:..hanty to an extravagance; but it is " 
tainly much more laudable than to sup] 
as the ill-natured part of the worid i 
that indifferent ana even good actions pro- 
ceed from bad ptinciples and wrong inten- 



In the tldrd place, a man shonld ■ 
his heart, whether he does not fln 
seci-et inclinption to projjagate such reports 
as tend to the disreputation of another. 

When the disease of the mind, whict I 
have hitherto bee\i speaking of, arises to 
this degree of maliTuty, it discovers itse.? 
in its worst symptoii.. ?rd is in danger of 
becoming incurable. I need •'wt therefore 
insist upon the guilt in this last psHicular, 
which every one cannot but disu^prove, 
who is not void of hurnanity, or even ',om- 
mon ^scretion. I shall only add, that, 
whatever pleasure any man may take in 
spreading whispers of this nature, he will 
find an infinitely greater satisfaction in con 
(luering the temptation he is under, by 
letting the secret die within his own breast, 
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If ordinary authors would condescend t"! 
write as they think, thej' would at least be 
allowed the praise of being intelligible. Jl'it 
theyreally take pains to be ridiculous; and, 
by the studied ornaments of style, perfectly 
disguise the little sense they aim at. Ther« 
is a grievance of this sort in the co-n 
wealth of letters, which I have for 
time resolved to redress, and accoid* 
have set this day apart for justice. 



I mean is the mixture of inconsistent meta- 
phors, which is a fault but too often found 
m learned writers, but in all the unlearned 
without exception. 

In order to set this matter in a clear light 
to every reader, I shall in the first place ob- 
serve, that a metaphor is a simile in Jtic 
word, which serves to convey the thoughts 
of the mind under resemblances and images 
which afiect the senses. There is not any 
thing in the world, which may not be com- 
pared to several things if considered in se- 
veral distinct lights; or, in other words; the 
same thing may be expressed by different 
metaphor& But the mischief is, that an 
unskilful author shall run these metaphors 
so absurdly into one another, that there 
shall be ho simile, no agreeable picture, HP 
apt resemblance, but confusion, obscurity, 
and noise. Thus I have known a hero com- 
pared to a thunderbolt, a Uon, and the sea; 
all and each of them proper metaphors for 
impetuosity, courage, or force. But by bad 
management it hath so happened, that the 
thunderbolt hath overflowed its banks, the 
Uon hath been darted through the skies, 
and the billows have rolled out of the Libyan 
desert 

The absurdity, in this instance, is obvious. 
And yet every time that clashing meta 
phors are put ti^ther, this fault is com 
mitted more or less. It hath already been 
swd, that metaphors are ima^s of things 
which affect the senses. An image, there- 
fore, taken from what acts upon the sight, 
cannot, wfthout violence, be appUed to the 
heaving; and so of the rest. It is no less 
an impropriety to make any being in na- 
ture or art to do things in its metaphorical 
state, which it could not do in its original. 
I shall illustrate what I have said by an 
instance which I have read more than 
once in controversial writers. 'The heavy 
lashes,' s^th a celebrated author, 'that 
have dropped from your pen, &c.' I sup- 

Eose this gentleman. Laving .frequently 
eard of ' gall dropping from a pen, and 
being lashed in a satire,' he was resolved 
to have them both at any rate, and so ut- 
tered this complete piece of nonsense. It 
will most effectually discover the absurdity 
of these monstrous unions, if we will sup- 
pose these metaphors or images actually 
painted. Imagine then a hand holding a 
pen, and several lashes of whipcord falling 
from it, and you have the tint reprcsenta- 
of this sort of eloquence. I believe, by 
very rule, a reader may be able to 
;e of the union of all metaphors whatso- 
■, and determine which are homoge- 
. is. Mid which heterogeneous; or, to 
speak more plainly, which are consistent 
and whVch inconsistent. 

There is yet one evil more which I must 
take notice of, and that is the running of 
5 into tedious allegories; which, 
though aa error on the better hand, causei 
confusion as much as the other. This be 
abominable, when the lustre of one 
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word leads a writer out of his road, and 
makes him wander from his subject for a 
p^^ together. I remember a young fel- 
low of this turn, who, having s^d by chance 
that his mistress had a, world of charms, 
thereupon took occasion to consider her as 
one prasessed of frigid and torrid zones, 
and pursued her from one pole to the other. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter 
written in that enormous style, which I 
hope my reader hath by this time set his 
heait against The epistle hath hereto- 
fore recdved great applause; but after 
A'hat hath been add, let any man commend 
t if he dare. 

' SiK, — After the many heavy lashes that 



n lay upon your shoulders. You have 
quartered all the foul language upon me 
that could be raked out of the mr of Bil- 
linsgate, without bnomng who I am, or 
whether I deserved to be cupped and sacri- 
ficed at this rate. I tell you, once for all, 
turn your eyes where you please, you shall 
never smell me out. Dp you think that the 
panicks, which you sow about the parish, 
will ever build a monument to your glory? 
No, air, you may fight these battles as long 
as you will, but when you come to balance 
the account you will find that you have been 
fishyig in troubled waters, and that an igTiis 
fatuaa hath bewildered you, and that in- 
deed you have built upon a sandy founda- 
tion, and brought your hogs toafwr market. 
I am, sir, yours, &c.' 
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i light darts my tender boa 
The caseofmyci 



■>eid, Ep. X 



espondent, who sends 
_..e the following' letter, has somewhat in it 
so very whimsical, that I know not how to 
enteitain my readers better than by laying 
it before them. 

'Middle-Temple, Sept. 18. 
'SiE, — I am fully convinced Uiat there 
is not upon earth a more impertinent ci 
tare than an importunate lover. We 
dwly complaining of the sevetity of our 
to people who are wholly unconcerned i: 
and hourly improving a passion, which we 
would persuade the world is the torment 
of our uves. Notwithstanding this reflec- 
tion, rfv, 1 cannot forbear acqudnting you 
with my own case. You must know, then, 
air, that even from my childhood, the most 
prevMling inclination i could perceive in 
myself was a strong desire to be in favour 
with the fair^sex. I am at present in the 



many years ance, had not my fath< 

has a pretty good estate of his own getting, 

and passes m the world for a prudent man, 



been pleased to lay it down as a maxim, 
that nothing spoils a young fellow's fortune 
so much as marrying early; and that no 
man ought to think of wedlock until six 
and-twenty. Kno^¥ing his sentiments upon 
this head, I thought it m vdn to apply my- 
self to women of condition, who expect set- 
tlements; so that all my amours have 
hitherto been with ladies who had no for- 
tunes; but I know not how to give you so 
good an idea of me, as by laying before you 
the histoty of my life. 

' I can very well remember, that at my 
school-mistress's, whenever we broke up, 
I was always for joining myself with the 
miaa who lay-in, and was constantiy one of 
the first to make a party in the play of 
Husband and Wife. This pa^on for be- 
ing weU irith the females still increased as 
I advanced in years. At the dandng-school 
I contracted so many quavrelsby struggling 
with my fellow-scholars for the partner I 
liked best, that upon a ball-night, befoi'e 
our mothers made their appearance, I was 
usually up to the nose in blood. My father, 
like a discreet man, soon removed me from 
this stage of softness to a school of disci- 
pline, where I learnt Latin and Greek. I 
underwent several severities in this place, 
until it was thought convenient to send me 
the university: though to confess the 
truth, I should not have arrived so early at 
that seat of learning, but from the disco- 
very of an intrigue between me and my 
master's housekeeper; upon whom I had 
employed my rhetoric so effectually, that, 
though she was a very elderly lady, I had 
almost brought her to consent to marry me. 
Upon my arrival at Oxford, I found logic 
so dry, that, instead of giving attention tc 
the dead, I soon fell to addressing the living. 
My first amour was with a pretty girl whom 
I shall call Parthenope: her mother sold ale 
by the town-walL 

' Being often caught there by the proctor, 
I was forced at last, that my mistress's repu- 
tation might receive no blemish, to confess 
my addresses were honourable. Upon this 
I was immediately sent home; but Parthe- 
nope soon after marrying a shoe-maker, I 
was agdn suffered to return. My next af- 
fdr was with, my tailor's daughter, who 
deserted me for the sake of a young barber. 
Upon my complaining to one of my parti- 
cular friends of this misfortune, the cruel 
w^ made a mere jest of my calamity, and 
asked me, with a smile, where the needle 
should turn but to the pole t* After this 1 
was deeply in love with a milliner, and at 
last with my bed-mater; upon which I was 
sent awav, or, in the umversity iflirase, 
rusticated for ever. 

• Upon my coming home, I settled to my 
studies so heartily, and contracted so great 
a reservedness oy being kept from the 
company I most affected, that my father 
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thought he niight venture me at the Tem- 
ple. 

' Within a week aftei- my arrival I began 
to shine again, and became enamoured with 
a mighty pretty creature, who had every 
thing but money to recommend her. Hav- 
ing ireijuent opportunities of uttering all the 
soft things which a heart formed for love 
could inspire me with, I soon gwned her 
consent to treat of marriage; but, unfor- 
tunately for us all, in the absence of my 
charmer I usually talked the same language 
to her eldest MSter, who is also very pretty. 
Now I assure you, Mr. Spectator, this did 
not proceed from any real affection I bad 
conceived for her: but, being a perfect 
stranger to the conversation of men, and 
strongly addicted to associate with the 
women, I knew no other language but that 
of love. I should, however, be very much 
obliged to you, if you could free me from 
the perplexity I am at present in, I have 
sent word to my old gentleman in the coun- 
try, that I am desperately in love with the 
younger sister; and her father, who knew 
no better, poor man, acquainted hira by the 
same post, that I had for some time made 
ray addresses to the elder. Upon this old 
Testy sends me up word, that he has heard 
so much of my exploits, that he intends im- 
mediately to order me to the South-sea. 
Sir, I have occasionally talked so much of 
flying, that I befiin to think there is not 
much in it; and if the old 'squire persists in 
lis design, I do hereby give him notice that 
1 am providing myself with proper instru- 
ments for the destruction of despairing 
lovers: let him therefore look to it, and 
consider that by his obstinacy he may him- 
self lose the son of his strength, the world 
a hopeful lawyer, my mistress a pasMonate 
lover, and you, Mr. Spectator, your con- 

'JEREMIAH LOVEMORE.' 



Another, who is very prolix in his nar- 
, that having sent a 
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Since I received my friend Shadow' 
letter, several of my correspondents have 
been pleased to send me an account how 
they have been employed in sleep, and what 
notable adventures they have been engaged 
in during that moonshine in the brain. I 
shall lay before my readers an abridgment 
of some few of their extravagances, in 
hopes that they will in time accustom 
themselves to dream a little more to the 
purpose. 

One, who styles himself Gladio, com- 
plains heavily that his fair one charges him 
with inconstancy, and does not use him 
with half the kindness which the sincerity 
of his passion may demand; the s^d Gladio 
having, by valour and stratagem, put to 
death tyrants, enchanters, monsters, knights, 
Etc without number, and exposed himself 



to all manner of dangers for her sake and 
safety. He desires in his postscript to 
know whether, from a constant success in 
them, he may not promise himself to suc- 
ceed inheres' *i..-. 

. ryp 

ratiye, writes me word, tl 

venture beyond sea, he took c_... 

night to fancy himself gone along with it, 
and grown on a sudden the richer man in 
all the Indies. Having been there about a 
year or two, a gust of wind that forced o]>en 
his casement, blew hira over to his native 
country again, where, awaking at six 
o'clock, and the change of the air not 
agreeing with him, he turned to his left side 
in order to a second voyage; but before he 
could get on ship-board was unfortunately 
appi-ehended for stealing a horse, tried and 
condemned for the fact, and in a ffur way 
of being executed, if somebody stepping 
hastily into his chamber had not brought 
him a reprieve. This fellow too wants 
Mr. Shadow's advice; who, I dare say, 
would bid him be content to rise after his 
first nap, and learn to be satisfied as soon 

The next is a public- spirited gentleman, 
who tells me, that on the second of Sep- 
tember, at night, the whole city was on fire, 
and would certainly have been reduced to 
ashes agdn by this time, if he had not flown 
over it with the New River on his hack, and 
happily extinguished the flaraes before they 
had prevailed too far. He would be in- 
formed whether he has not a right to pe- 
the lord mayor and aldermen for a 
reward. 

A letter, dated September the ninth, ac- 
quaints me, that the writer, being resolved 
to try his fortune, had fasted all that day; 
and, that he might be sure of dreaming 
upon something at night, procured a hand- 
some slice of bride-cake, which he placed 
very conveniently under his pillow. In the 
morning his memory happened to fail him, 
and he could recollect nothing but an odd 
fancy that he had eaten his cake; which 
being found upon search reduced to a few 
crumbs, he is resolved to remember more 
of his dreams another time, believing fi'om 
this that there may possibly be somewhat 
of truth in them. 

I have received numerous coraplaints 
from several delicious dreamers, desiring 
me to invent some method of silencing those 
noisy slaves, whose occupations lead them 
to take their early rounds about the city in 
morning, doing a deal of mischief, and 
orking strange confusion in the aifturs of 
i inhabitants. Several monarchs have 
done me the honour to acquaint me how 
often they have been shook from their re- 
spective thrones by the rattling of a coach, 
the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. And 



worth three pence. A fair lady was just 
nn the point of beii'g married to.a young, 
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hatidso.'ne, vich, ingenious nobleman, when 
an impertinent tinlter passing by forbid the 
bans; and a hopeful youth who had been 
newly advanced to great honour and pre- 
fennent, was forced by a neigtibouritig cob- 
bler to reagn all for an oia song. It has 
been represented to me, that those inconsi- 
derable rascals do nothing but ^o about dis 
solving of marnages, and spoiling of for- 
tunes, impoverishing nch, and ruining 
great people, interrupting beauties in the 
midst of tlieir conquests ind geneialg in 
the course of their victories, A boisterous 
peripatetic hardly ?oes through a street 
without wakmg hall a dozen Lings and 
princes, to open then shops or clean shoes, 
frequently transforming sceptres into par- 
ing-shovels, and proclamations into hills. I 



horse and foot, and was crowned lord of the 
universe in Constantinople: the concluaon 
of all his successes is, that on the 12th in- 
stant, about seven in the morning, his Im- 
perial Majesty was deposed by a chimney- 
sweeper. 

On the other hand, I have epistolary tes- 
timonies of gratitude from many miserable 
people, who owe to this clamorous tribe 
frequent deliverances from great misfor- 
tunes. A small-coal-man, by waking one 
of these distressed gentlemen, saved him 
from ten years' imprisonment. An honest 
watchman, bidding aloud good-morrow to 
another, freed him from the malice of 
many potent enemies, and brought all their 
designs ag^nst him to nothing. A certain 
valetudinarian confesses he has often been 
cured of a sore-throat by the hoarseness of 
a carman, and relieved from a fit of the 
gout by the sound of old shoes. A noipy 
puppy, that plagued a sober gentleman all 
nignt long with his impertinence, was si- 
lenced by a cindei^wench with a word 



Instead, therefore, of suppressing this or- 
der of mortals, I would propose it to my 
readers to mate the best advant^e of their 
morning salutations. A famous Macedonian 
prince, for fear of forgetting himself in the 
midst of his good fortune, had a youth to 
wdt on him, every morning, and bid him 
remember (hat he was a man. A citizen, 
who is waked by one of these criers, may 
regard him as a kind of remembrancer, 
come to admonish him that it is time to re- 
turn to the circi(m stances he has over- 
looked all the night time, to leave off 
fancying himself what he is not, and pre- 
pare to act suitably to the condition he is 
really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as they 
please, but 1 shall take no notice of any 
imaginary adventures that do not happen 
while the sun is on this side the horizon. 
For which reason I stifle Tritilla's dream 
at church last Sunday, who, while the rest 



of the audience were Enjoying the benefit 
of an excellent discourse, was losing hei 
money and jewels to a gentleman at play, 
until after a strange run of ill-luck she was 
reduced to pawn three lovely pretty chil- 
dren for her last stake. When she had 
thrown them away, her companion went 
oflj discoveringhirriself by his usual tokens, 
a cloven foot and'a strong smell of brim- 
stone, which last proved a bottle of sjririts, 
which a good old lady applied to her nose, 
to put her in a condition of hearing the 
preacher's third head concerning time. 

If a man has no mind to pass abruptly 
from his imagined to his real ci ' 



kind of observation which m}; oneirocriticat 
correspondent has directed him to make of 
himself. Pursuing the imagination through 
all its extravagances, whether in slee^g 
or wakmg, is no improper method of cor- 
recting and bringing it to act in subordina- 
tion to reason, so as to be delighted only 
with such objects as will affect it with plea- 
sure when it is never so cool and sedate. 
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Mankind may be divided into the merry, 
and the serious, who both of them make a 
very good figure in the species so long as 
they keep their respective humours from 
de^nerating into the neighbouring ex- 
treme: there being a natural tendency in 
the one to a melancholy moroseness, and 
in the other to a fantastic levity. 

The merry part of the world are very 
amiable, whUe they difliise a cheerfulness 
through conversation at proper seasons and 
on proper occasions; but, on the contrary, 
a great grievance to society when they in 
feet every discourse with insipid mirth, 
and turn into ridicule such subjects as are 
not suited to it. For though lai^hter is 
looked upon by the philosophers as the 
property of reason, the excess of it has been 
always conadered as the mark of folly. 

On the other ade, seriousness has its 
beauty whilst it is attended with cheerful- 
ness and humanity, and does not come in 
unseasonably to pall ithe good humour of 
those with whom we Converse. 

These two sets of men, notwithstanding 
they each of them shine in their respective 
characters, are apt to bear a nahiral aver- 
aon and antipathy to one another. 

What is more usual than to hear men of 
serious tempers, and austere morals, en- 
iai^ng upon the vanities and follies of the 
young and gay part of the species, while 
they look with a kind of horror upon such 
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poiups and diversions as are innocent . 
themselves, and only culpable when they 
draw the mind loo much? 

I could not but smile upon reading a pas- 
sage in the account which Mr. Baxter 
gives of his own life, wherein he represents 
It as a great blessing that in his youth he 
very narrowly escaped getting a pis 

It must indeed be confessed that levity 
of temper takes a man off his guard, and 
opens a pass to his soul for any temptation 
that assaults it. It favours all the ap 
[jroaches of vice, and weakens all the re 
sistance of virtue: for which reason 
renowned statesman in queen IMzabeth' 
days, aftei" having retired from court an 
public business, m order to give himself 
up to the duties of religion, when any of his 
old friends used to viat him, had still this 
word of advice in his mouth, ' be serious. ' 

An eminent Italian author of this cast o: 
mind, speaking of the great advantage of i. 
serious and composed temper, wishes very 
gravely, that for the benefit of mankind he 
had Trophonius's cave in his pc 
which, says he, would contribute . 
the reformation of manners than all the 
workhouses and bridewells in Europe. 

We have a very particular descriptit 
of this cave in Pausanias, who tells us that 
it was made in the form of a huge o' 
and had many particular circumstani 
which disposed the person who was in i 
be more pensive and thoughtful than 
dinary; insomuch, that no pian was e 
observed to laugh all his life after, who 
had once made his entry into this cave. '' 
was usual in those times, when any 
carried a more than ordinary gloomine: 
his features, to tell him that he looked like 
one just come out of Trophonius's i 

On the other hand, writers of a more 
merry complexion have been no less sevi 
on the opposite party; and have had c 
advantage above them, that they have 
tacked them with more turns of wit a 
humour. 

After all, if a man's temper were at I 
own disposal, I think he would not choi 
to be of either of these parties; since t 
most perfect character is that which 
formeaout of bothof them. A man would 
neither choose to be a hermit nor a buffoon; 
tiuman nature is not so miserable, as that 
we should be always melancholy; nor so 
happy, as that we should be always merry. 
In a word, a man should not hve as if there 
was no God in the world, nor, at the same 
time, as if there were no men in it 
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IS I grow old. 



I never took in my youth. Among others is 
that of an afternoon's nap, which I fell into 
in the fifty-fifth year of ray age, and have 
continued for the three last years ^aat. By 
this means I enjoy a double morning, and 
rise twice a day iresh to my speculations. 
It happens very luckily for me, that some 
of my dreams have proved instructive to 
my countrymen, so that I may be swd to 
sleep, as well as to wake, for the good of 
the public I was yesterday meditating on 
the account with which I have already en- 
tertained my readers concerning the cave 
of Trophonius. I was no sooner fallen into 
my usual slumber, but I dreamed that this 
cave was put into my possession, and that I 
gave public notice of its virtue, inviting 
every one to it who had a mind to be a 
serious man for the remaining ]3art of his 
life. Great multitudes immediately re- 
sorted to me. The first who made the 
experiment was a Meny-andi-ew, who 
was put into my hand by a neighbouring 
justice of peace, in order to reclaim him 
from that profligate kind of life. Poor 
Pickle-herring had not taken above one 
turn in it, when he came out cf the cave, 
like a hermit from his cell, with a peni- 
tential look and a most rueful countenance. 
I then put in a young laughing fop, and, 
watching for his return, asked him, with a 
smile, how he hked the place? He replied, 
'Pr'ythee, friend, be not impertinent;' and 
stalked by me . as grave as a judge. A 
citieen then desired me to give free mgress 
and egress to his wife who was dressed in 
st coloured ribands I had ever 
le went in with a flirt of her fan 
and a smirking countenance, but came out 
with the seventy of a vestal; and throwing 
from her several female gewgaws, told me, 
with a sigh, that she resolved to go into 
deep mourning, and to wear black all the 
rest of her life. As I had many coquettes 
recommended to me by their parents, their 
husbands, and their lovers, 1 let them in 
*, desiring them to divert them- 
selves together, as well as they could. 
Upon their emerging agdn into day-light, 
— would have fanded my cave to have 
1 a nunnery, and that you had seen a 
solemn procession of religious marching 
out, one behind another, in the most pro- 
found silence and the most exemplary de- 
cency. As I was very much delighted 
with so edifying a sight, there came to- 
wards me a great company of males and 
females, laughing, singing, and dancing, in 
such a manner, Oiat f could hear them a 
great while before I saw them. Upon mj' 
asking their leader what brought them 
thither? thev told me all at once that they 
French Protestants lately arrived in 
Great Britain, and that finding themselves 



pose them for British conversation. I told 
them that, to oblige them, I would soon 
spoil their mirth; upon which I admitted a 
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1 of them, who after having 



English, I afterwards put in a Butchman, 
who had a great fancy to see the kelder, 
as he called it; but I could not observe that 
1 had made any alteration in him. 
A comedian, who had gained great re- 

Eutation in parts of humour, told me that 
e had a mighty mind to act Alexander the 
Great, and &icied that he should succeed 
very well ni it if he could stiilce two or 
three laughing features out of lus face. He 
tried the experiment, but contracted so 
very solid a look by it, th^t I am afraid he 
will be fit for no part hereafter but a Timon 
of Athens, or a Mute in The Funeral. 

I then clapped up an empty fantastic 
citizen, in order to qualify him for an alder- 
man. He was succeeded by a young rake 
of the Middle Temple, who was brought 
to me by his grandmother; but, to her 
great sorrow ana surprise, he came out a 
quaker. Seeing myself surrounded with a 
body of freethinkers and scoffers at reli- 
gion, who were making themselves merry 
at the sober looks and thoughtful brows cf 
those who had been in the cave, I thrust 
them all in, one after another, and locked 
the door upon them. Upon my opening it, 
they all looked as if they had been frighten- 
ed out of their wits, and were marching 
away with ropes in their hands to a wood 
tliat was withm sight of the place. I found 
they were not able to bear themselves in 
their first serious thoughts; but, knowing 
these would quickly bring them to a better 
frame of mind, I gave them into the custody 
of their friends until that happy change 
was wrought in them. 

The last that was brought to me was a 
young woman, who at the first sight of my 
short face fell into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, and was forced to hold her sides 
all the while her mother was speaking to 
me. Upon this, I interrupted the old lady, 
and taking her daughter by the hand, 
'Madam,' said I, 'be pleased^o retire into 
my closet while your mother tells me your 
case.' I thenput her into the mouth of the 
cave; when the mother, after having beg- 
ged pardon for the girl's rudeness, told me 
9iat she had often treated her father and 
the gravest of her relations in the same 
manner; that she would sit giggling and 
laughing with her companions from one 
«id (rfatragedy to the other; nay, that she 
would soraetiines burst out in the middle of 
a sermon, and set the whole congregation a 
staring at her. The mother was going on, 
when the young lady came out of the cave 
to us with a composed countenance and a 
low courtesy, She was a girl of such exu- 
berant mirth that her visit to Trophotuus 
only reduced her to a more than ordinary 
decency of behaviour, and made a very 
pretty pnide of her. After having per- 
formed innumerable cures, I looked about 
me with great satisfection, and saw all my i 



patients walking by themselves in a very 
pensive and musmg posture, so that the 
whole space seemed covered with philoso- 
phers. I was at length resolved to go into 
the cave myself, and see what it was that 
had produced such wonderful effects upon 
the company; but as I was stoo]Mng at the 
entrance, the door being somewhat low, I 
gave such a nod in my chair that I awaked. 
After having recovered myself from my 
first starUe, 1 was very well pleased at the 
accident which had befallen me, as not 
knowing but a little stay in the place might 
have spoiled my Spectators. 
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I HAVE always t^ken a particular plea- 
sure in examining the opinions which men 
of Afferent religions, diflerent ages, and 
different countries, have entertained con- 
cerning the immortality of the soul, and 
the state of happiness which thej^ promise 
themselves in another world. For, what- 
ever pi'ejudices and errors human nature 
lies under, we find that either reason, or 
tradition from our first parents, has disco- 
vered to all people something in these 
great points which bears analogy to truth, 
and to the doctrines opened to us by ^vine 
revelation. I was latdy discoursing on this 
subject with a learned person who has been 
very much conversant among the inhabit- 
ants of the more western parts of Africa.* 
Upon his converang with several in that 
country, he tells me that their notion of 
heaven or of a future state of happiness is 
this, that every thing we there wish for 
will immediately present itself to us. We 
find, s«.y they, our souls are of such a nature 
that they require variety, and are not capa- 
ble of being always delighted with the same 
objects. The Supreme Being, therefore, 
in compKance with this taste of happiness 
which he has planted in the soul otman, 
will raise up from time to time, say they, 
every gratification which it is in the hu- 
mour to be pleased with. If we wish to 
be in groves or bowers, among running 
streams, or falls of water, we shall imme- 
diately find ourselves in the midst of such 
a scene as we desire. If we would be en 
tertained with music and the melody of 
sounds, the concert arises upon our wish, 
and the whole region about us is filled irith 
harmony. In short, ^veiy desire will be 
followed byfrtntion; and whatever a man's 
inclination directs him to will be present 
with him. Nor is it material whether the 
Supreme Power creates in conformity to 
our wishes, or whether he only produces 
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such a change in our ima^nation as makes 
us lielieve ourselves conversant among 
those scenes which delight us. Our hap- 
piness will be the same, whether jt pro- 
ceed from external objects, or from the 
impressions of the Ddty upon our own pri- 
vate fancies. This is the account which I 
have received from my learned friend. 
Notwithstanding this sj'stem of belief be 
in general very chimerical and visionary, 
there is somethmg sublime in its manner of 
cons' dering the influence of a Divine Be- 
g on a human soul. It has also, like most 
otl er op n ons of the heathen world upon 
the e mpovtint points; it has, I say, its 
fou dat n truth, as it supposes the souls 
of good men after this life to be in a state 
of perfect 1 appiness; that in this state 
the e V 11 1 e no barren hopes, nor fruitless 
V si es, and that we shall enjoy every thing 
we can desire. But the particular circum- 
stance which I am most pleased with in 
this sclieme, and which anses from a just 
reflection upon human nature, is that va- 
riety of pleasures which it supposes the 
souls of good men wiU be possessed of in 
another world. This I think highly pro- 
bable, from the lactates both of reason and 
revelation. The soul consists of many fa- 
culties, as the understanding, and the ivill, 
with ail the senses, both outward and in- 
ward; or, to speak more philosophically, 
the soul can exert herSelf in many difierent 
ways of action. She can imderstand, will, 
imagine, see, and hear; love, and discourse, 
and ajjply herself to many other the like 
exercises of different kinds and natures; 
but, what is more to be considered, the soul 
is capable of receiving a most exquisite 
pleasure and satisfaction from the exen ' 
of any of these its powers, when they 
gratified with thdr proper objects; she ^^l. 
be entirely hapjjy by the satisftction of the 
memory, the sight, the hearing, or any 
other mode of perception. Kvery faculty 
is a distinct taste in the mind, and hath ob- 
jects accommodated to its proper rehsh. 
Doctor Tillotson somewhere says, that he 
will not jjresume to determine in what con- 
sists th?happiness of the blessed, because 
God Almighty is capable of m^ing the 
soul happy Dy ten thousand different ways. 
Besides those several avenues to pleasure, 
which the soul is endowed with in this 
life, it is not impossible, according to>the 
opinions of many eminent divines, but there 
may be new faculties in the souls of good 
men made perfect, as well as new senses, 
in their glorified bodies. This we are sure 
of, that there will be new objects ofiered 
to all those faculties which ' ' 



We are likewise to take notice that every 
particular faculty is capable of being em- 
ployed on a very great variety of objects. 
The understanding, for example, may be 
happy in the contemplation of moral, natu- 
ral, mathematical, and other kinds of truth. 
The memory ikewise may turn itself to an 
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infinite multitude of objects, especially when 
the soul shaU have passed tlirough the space 
of many millions of years, and shall reflect 
withpleasureonthedaysofeternity. Every 
other faculty may be considered in the same 
extent. 

We cannot question but that the happi- 
ness of a soul will be adequate to its nature; ' 
and that it is not eadowedwith any faculties 
which are to lie useless and unemployed. 
Tlie happiness is to be the happiness of the 
whole man; and we may easily conceive to 
ourselves the happiness of the soul, while 
any one of its faculties is in the fruition of 
its chief good. The happiness may be of a 
more exalted nature in proportion as the 
faculty employed is so; but, as the whole 
soul acts in the exertion of any of its par- 
ticular powers, the whole soul is happy in 
the pleasure which arises from any of its 
particular acts. For, notwithstanding, as 
has been before hinted, and as it has been 
taken notice of by one of the greatest mo- 
dem philosophers,* we divide the soul into 
several powers and faculties, there is no 
such division in -the soul itself, ance it (S the 
whole soul that remembers, understands, 
wills, or imagines. Our manner of con- 
sidering the memory, understanding, will, 
imarination, and the like faculties, is for 
the better enabling us to express ourselves 
in such abstracted subjects of speculation, 
not that there is any such division in the 
soul itself. 

Seeing then that the soul has many dif- 
ferent acuities, or, in other words, many 
different ways of acting; that it can be in- 
tensely pleased or made happy by all these 
different faculties, or ways of acting; that it 
may be endowed with several latent facul- 
ties, which it is not at present in a condition 
to exert; that we cannot believe the soul is 
endowed with any faculty which is of no 
use to it; that, whenever any one of these 
faculties is transcendently pleased, the soul 
is in a state of happiness: and, in the last 
place, considering that the happiness of 
another world ia to be the happiness of the 
whole man, who can question but that there 
is an infinite variety m those pleasures we 
are speaking of? and that this fulness of 
joy will be made up of all those pleasures 
which the nature of the soul is capable of 
receiving ? 

We shall be the more confirmed in this 

doctrine, if we observe the nature of variety 

with regard to the mind of man. The soul 

does not care to be always in the same bent 

The faculties relieve ont another by turns, 

id receive an additional, pleasure from the 

ivelty of those objects about wliich they 

■e conversant. 

Revelation likewise very much confirms 

lis notion, under the different views which 

it gives us of our future happiness. In the 

description of the throne of God, it repre- 

— '-; to us all those objects which are able 
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to gratify the senses and Imagination: 
very many places it intimates to us all the 
happiness which the understanding 
possibly receive in that state, where all 
things shall be revealed to us, and we shall 
know even as we are known; the raptures 
of devotion, of di'rine love, the pleasure of 
conversing with our blessed Saviour, with 
an innumerable host of angels, and with the 
spirits of just men made perfect, are like- 
wise revealed to us in several parts of the 
holy writings. There are also mentioned 
those hierarchies or governments in which 
the blessed shall be ranged one above an- 
other, and in which we may be sure a great 
part of our liappiness will likewise consist: 
for it will not he there as in this world, 
where every one is ^ming at power and 
superiority; out, on the contrary, everyone 
will find that station the most proper for 
him in which he is placed, and will proba- 
bly think that he could not have been so 
happy in any other station. These, and 
many other particulars, are marked in di- 
vine revelation, as tlie severaJ ingi-edients 
of our happiness in heaven, which all imply 
such a variety of joys, and such a gratifica- 
tion of the soul in all its different f-—'it'-^- 
as I have been here mentioning. 

Some of the rabbins tell us, 

cherubims are a set of angels who know 
most, and the seraphims a set of angels who 
love most. Whether this distinction be 

altogether imarinary, I shall not here i 

amine; butit is highly probable that, among 
the spirits of good men, there may be some 
who will be more pleased with the employ- 
ment of one faculty than of another; and 
this jjcrhaps according to those innocent 
and virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have here taken the deepest root. 

I might here apply this consideration to 
the spirits of wicked men, with relation to 
'he pain which they shall suffer in every 
one of thdr faculties, and the respective 
miseries which shall be appropriated to 
each faculty in particular, Hit, leaving this 
to the reflection of my readers, I shall con- 
clude with observing how we ought to be 
thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice 
in the being which he has bestowed upon 
us, for havmg made the soul susceptible of 
pleasure by so many different ways. We 
see by what a variety of passages joy and 
gladness may enter mto the thoughts of 
man; how wonderfully a human spirit is 
framed, to imbibe its proper satisfactions, 
and taste the goodness of its Cfeator. We 
may thei-efore look into ourselves with rap- 
ture and amazement, and cannot snffidently 
express our gratitude to Him who has en- 
compassed us with such a profusion of bless- 
iiM;s, and opened in us so many capacities 
otenjoying them. 

There cannot be a stronger ailment that 
God has designed us for a state of future 
nappiness, an^ for that heaven which he 
has revealed to us, than that he has thus 
aaturaily qualified the soul for it, and made 



' it a being capable of receiving so much 
bliss. He would never have made such 
faculties in vain, and have endowed us with 
powers that were not to be exerted on such 
objects as are smted to them. It is very 
manifest, by the inward frame and constitu- 
tion of our mind^ that he has adapted them 
to an infinite variety of pleasures and gi'ati- 
fications which are not to he met with in 
this Ufe. We should therefore at all times 
take care that we do not chsappoint this his 
gracious purpose and intention towards us, 
and make those faculties, which he formed 
as so many qualifications for happiness and 
rewards, to be the instruments of pain and 
punishment 
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The foUowng essay comes from a hand 
which has entertamed my readers once be- 
Notwithstanding a narrow contracted 
temper be that which obtains most in the 
world, we must not therefore conclude this 
to be the genuine characteristic of mankind; 
because tliere are some who delight in no- 
thing so much as in doing good, and receive 
more of their happiness at second hand, or 
by rebound from others, than by direct and 
immediate sensation. Now, though these 
heroic souls are but few, and to appearance 
so far advanced above the grovelling multi 
tude as if they were of another order of 
beings, yet in reality thdr nature is the 
same; moved by the same springs, and en- 
dowed with all the same essential qualities, 
only cleared, refined, and cultivated. Water 
is the same fluid body in winter and in sum- 
ler; when it stands stiffened in ice as when 
flows along in genfle streams, gladdening 
thousand fields in its progress. It is a 
preperty of the heart of man tobe diffusive: 
Its kind wishes spread abroad over the face 
of the creation; and if there be tholfe, as we 
may observe toomany of them, who are all 
wrapped up in thdr own dear selves, with- 
" t any visible concern for their species, let 
suppose that their good nature is frozen, 
and by the prevdling force of some con- 
trary quality, restrained in its operation. I 
shall therefore endeavour to assign some of 
the principal checks upon this generous 
propension of the human soul, which will 
enable us to judge whether, and by what 
method, this most useful principle may be 
unfettered, and restored to its native free- 
dom of exercise. 

'The first and leading cause is an-un- 
bappy complexion of body. The heathens, 
ignorant of the true source of moral evil, 
generally charged it on the obliquity of 
matter, which, bebg eternal and indepen- 
dent, was incapable of change in any irf its 
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properties, even by the Almi|;ht)' Mind, 
who, when he came to faahicai it into a world 
of beings, must take it as he found it. This 
notion, as most others of thdrs, is a com- 
position of truth and error. That matter is 
eternal, that, from the first union of a sonl 
to it, it perverted its inclinations, and that 
the ill mfluence it hath upon the mind is 
not to be corrected by God himself, are all 
very i^eat errors, occaaoned by a truth as 
evident, that the capacities and dispositions 
of the soul depend, to a great degree, on 
thebodilyfemper. As there are some fools, 
others are knaves by constitution; and par- 
ticularly it may be SEud of many, that they 
are bom with an illiberal cast <rf mind; the 
matter that composes them is tenadous as 
birdlime; and a kind of cramp draws their 
hands and their hearts t^etfier, that they 
never care to open them, unless to grasp at 
more. It is a melancholy lot this; but at- 
tended with one advantage above theirs, to 
whom it would be as painful to forbear good 
offices as it is tothesemento perform them; 
that whereas persons naturally beneficent 
often mistake instinct for virtue, by reason 
of the difficulty of distinguishing when one 
rules them and when the other, men of the 
opposite character may be more certain of 
the motive that predominates in every ac- 
tion. If they cannot confer a benefit with 
that ease and frankness which are neces- 
sary to give it a grace in the eye of the 
world, in requital, the real merit of what 
they do is enhanced by the opposition they 
surmount in doing it. The strength of their 
virtue is seen in riang against the weight 
of natare; and every time they have the 
resolution to discharge their duty, they 



duce a change in the body, which the others 
not doing, must he mamt^ned the same 
way they are acquired, by the mere dint of 
industry, resolution, and rfgilance, 

' Another thing which suspends the ope- 
rations of benevolence, is the love of the 
world; proceeding from a false notion men 
have taken up, that an abmidance of the 
world is an essential ingredient in the hap- 
piness of life. Worldly things are of such 
a quality as to lessen upon 'dividing, so that 
the more partners there are the less must 
fall to every man's private share. The 
consequence of this is, that they look upon 
one another with an evil eye, each imagin- 
ing all the rest to be embarked in an in- 
terest that cannot take place but to his 
jarejudice. Hence are those eager compe- 
■'■' IS for wealth or power; hence one man's 
;ss becomes another's disappointment; 
and, like pretenders to the same mistress, 
they can seldom have common charity for 
their livals. Not that they are naturally 
disposed to quarrel and fall out; but it js 
natural for a man to jirefer himself to idl 
others, and to secure his own interest first 
If that which men esteem their happiness 
were, like the light, the same sufficient and 
unconfined good, whether ten thousand en- 
joy tiie benefit of it or but one, we should 
see men's good-will and kind endeavours 
would be as universaL 



make a sacrifice of incfination 

which is always too grateful 

lowers go without suitable marks of its ap- 
probation. Perhaps the entire cure of this 
ill quality is no more possible than of some 
distempers that descend by inheiitance, 
However, a great deal may be done by a 
course of beneficence obstinately persisted 
in; this, if any thing, bdng a likely way of 
establishing a moral habit, which shall be 
somewhat of a counterpcdse to the force of 
mechanism. Only it must be remembered 
that we do not intermit, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, the custom of doing ^ood, in 
regard, if there be the least cessation, na- 
ture will watch the opportunity to return, 
(ind in a short time to recover the ground it 
was so long in quitting; for there is this dif- 
ference between mtntal habits and such as 
have their foundation in the body; that 
these last aie in their namre more forcible 
and violent; and, to gain upon us, need only 
not to be opposed; whereas the former must 
be continually reinfi^rced with fresh sup- 
plies, or they will languish and die away. 
And this suggests the reason why good 
habits in general reqiiire longer time for 
their settlement than bad, and yet are 
sooner displaced; the reason is, that vicious 
habits, as drunkenness for instance, pro 



of tis Itght hy t?tiat tbe oUier gaine." 

' But, unluckily , mankind agree in making 
choice of .objects which inevitably engage 
them in perpetual differences. Learn, there- 
fore, like a wise man, the true estimate of 
things. Desirenot more of the world than 
' " necessary to accommodate you in passing 






useless only, but bui 
not your quiet in things which you 
have without putting others beside them, 
and thereby malting them your enemies ; 

the enjoyment. Virtue is a good of a nobler 
kind ; it grows by communication ; and so 
little resembles earthly riches, that the 
hands it is lodged in, the greater is 
every man's particular stock. So, by pro- 
pagating and mingling their fires, not only 
all the lights of a branch together cast a 
more extensive brightness, but each single 
light bums with a stronger flame. And 
lastly, take this along with you, that if 
wealth be an instrument of pleasure, tiie 
greatest pleasure it can put into your power 
is that ofddnggoo^. It is worth consider- 
ing, that the organs of sense act within a 

■ow compass, and the appetites will 
say they have enough. Which of the 

therefore is the happier man— he who. 
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confining alt his regard to thegratificati(__ 
of his appetites, is capable but of short fits 
of pleasui-e — or the man ■who, reckoning 
himselfasharerin the satisfactions of others, 
especially those which come to them by his 
means, enlai^s the sphere of his happi- 

'The last enemy to benevolence I shall 
mention is imeasiness of any kind, A guilty 
or a discontented mind, a mind ruffled by 
ill-fortune, disconcerted b^ its own passions, 
soured by neglect, or fretting at disappoint- 
ments, Iiath not leisure to attend to the ne- 
cessity or unreasonableness of a kindness 
deared, nor a taste for those pleas 
which wdt on beneficence, which demand 
a calm and unpolluted heart to relish them. 
The most miserable of all beings is the 
most envious; as, on the other hand, the 
most communicative is the happiest And 
if you are in search of the seat of perfect 
love and friendship, you will not find it until 
you come to the region of the blessed, 
. where happiness, like a refreshing stream, 
flows from heart to heart in an endless cir- 
culation, and is preserved sweet and un- 
tainted by the motion. It is old advice, if 
you have a favour to request of any one, to 
observe the softest times of address, when 
the soul, in a flash of good humour, takes a 
pleasure to show itself pleased. Persons 
conscious of their own integrity, satisfied 
with themselves and their condition, and 
fall of confidence in a Supreme Being, and 
the hope of immortality, survey all about 
them with a flow of good-will; as 1 
■which, like their seal, shoot out in expres- 
sions of kindness, and bend beneath their 
own precious load, to the hand of the ga- 
therer. Now, if the mind be not thus easy, 
it is an infallible sign that it is not in its na- 
tural state; place the mind in its right pos- 
ture, it will immediately discover its innate 
propension to beneficence. ' 
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The following letter comes from a gen- 
tleman who I find is very diligent in making 
nis observations, which I thmk too mate- 
rial not to be communicated to the public. 

* Sir, — In order to execute the office of 
the love casuist of Great Britain, with 
Which I take myself to be invested by your 
paper of September 8, I shall make some 
Kirther observations upon the two sexes in 
generid, beginnmg with that which always 
ought to have the upper hand. After hav- 
ing observed, wth much curioaty, the ac- 
complishments which are apt to captivate 
female hearts, I find that there is no per- 
son so irredstible as one who is a man of 
importance, provided it be in matters of no 
"-finsequence. One who makes himself 



talked of, though it be for the particular 
cock of lus hat, or for prating aloud in the 
boxes at a play, is in a fair way of being a 
favourite. I have known a young fellow 
make his fortune by knocking down a con- 
stable; and may venture to say, though it 
may seem a paradox, that many a fair one 
has died by a duel in which both the com- 
batants have survived. 

'About three winters ago, 1 took notice of 
a young lady at the theatre, who conceived 
a passion for a notorious rake that headed 
a parW of catcalls; and am credibly in- 
formed that the emperor of the Mohocks 
married a rich widow within three weeks 
after having rendered himself formidablein 
the cities of London and Westminster. 
Scouring and breaking of windows have 
done frequent execution upon the sex. But 
there is no set of these male charmers who 
make their way more successfully than 
those who have gained themselves a name 
for intrigue, and have ruined the greatest 
number of reputations. There is a strange 
curioMty in the female world to be acquaint- 
ed with the dear man who has been loved 
by others, and to know what it is that 
makes him so agreeable. His reputation 
does more than half his buaness. Every 
that is ambitious of being a woman of 
feshion, looks out for opportunities of being 
company; so that, to use the old 
proverb, "When his name is up he may lie 
-bed. " 

' I was very sensible of the great advan- 
tage of being a man of importance upon 
these occasions on the daj" of the king's 
entry, when I was seated m a balcony be- 
hinda cluster of very pretty country ladies, 
who had one of these showy gentlemen in 
the midst of them. The first trick I caught 
him at was bowing to several persons of 
quality whom he did not know; nay, he 
had the impudence to hem at a blue garter 
who had a finer equipage than ordinary; 
and seemed a littie concerned at the imper- 
tinent huzzas of the mob, that hindered his 
friend from taking notice of him. There 
" indeed one who pulled off his hat to 
; and, upon the ladies asking who it 
, he told them it was a foreign minister 
thathehadbeenverymerry with the night 
before; whereas in truth it was the city 

'as never at a loss wlien he was 
asked any person's name, though he sel- 
dom knew any one tinder a peer. He found 
dukes and earls among th^ aldermen, very 
good-natured fellows among the privy- 
counsellors, with two or three agreeable old 
rakes among the bishops and judges. 

■ In short, I collected from his whole dis- 
trse, that he was acquainted with every 
body, and knew nobody. At the same time, 
' -"■ mistaken if he did not that day make 
advances in the afiections of his mis- 
tress, who satnearhim,thanhe could have 
done in half a year's courtship. 

Ovid has finely touched this method of 
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makinK love, which I shall here give my 
reader in Mr. Dryden's translation. 
' Page the eleventh. 



Not iliuii tlH eluiiDti, : 

TlieOlnaisisnoliiooni , 

Nor need i> tbrae crftalUn^cm tbe band. 



,.,i,-«bl^rm 

But Inldlr next &B fair jwiT H 
OlosB as yon can to Ibts, and ei 
PtaaB'd or nnpleai^ no matter. 
For » the laws of poMic shows 
Tben and aceaslon to beEin dis 

ruire whose cbarioi Ufli, ami 
whatBoevar Bide alia is inclii 
Bllit all your ii 
Like what she 
And, whom si 



a.iVom 



uDderaisnd ; 
I V side; 



whose ihat horse ; 
'd. 

' mind, 
ojonteonit begin, 



' AgMii, page the axteenth, 

" whsa wUl coma the day by heaven deeign'd. 
Wbanthou, Uh best uidfaiteat of mankind. 
Drawn by wUts borsea, ilisll ia trlnm^ride. 
Witb rnnqnerM tlavH ^utlndlnf on U^ side; 



leliBdv.iftbau, and next to uee 
beauty ills, tlie apmtade to we ; 
' Inquirea tha names of nmquor'd knus. 
inntalna, rivera, and tbair Iddden sprTnfB ; 



Of tbiun nnimonn Mem toapenk knowingly : 
This liZutfiTatei.uown'dwitll reeds; and there 
Flam the nrtll Tlgiia, Vifb hie Bea:green hair, 
Bivent new namea of things n"^"™" '"«'"'■ 



a, that the Caaninn sliore ; 
, and that tbe FartWan youth ; 



0^1 this J 

Call tUa a Heds, and Ih "■-,--.; 

I^lk probably : no matter tot the truth." 



S.] Wedrteaday, October 6, 1714. 

b uite domum, mca carmina, duiite Daphoio 



And my heart— 1 an 



eigbs more than a pound. 
) run swiftly along. 



Howploaaant their epoiting. how bappy their time, 
When spring, love, and beauty, were a!l in Iheir prime 



le waiglng his tall to my thir-one and n^i 
I Ph(ebe waa >BBs'd too. and to my dog aa 
IS hither, pooiftllow; end paCted his head. 
■ .._._.. '-i£,Iwith asonrloi 



IT, when Phiebc'i »way? 
VI. 
how fresh w 



They none of them now so denghtflil appear : 



lie lark, linnet, throallo, and nitminiale loo: 
'inda over as whisperM, flOEkB uy as did bleat, 
nd chirp went the graaibopper under our (^et. 
It now she is abient, tbotu-h allll they sing on, 
Ik woods are but lonely, the melody's gone: 

qve every thing else its agreeable sound. 



The following copy of verses comes from 
one of my correspondents,* and has some- 
thing in it so original, that I do not much 
doubt bnt it will divert my readers. | 

L 

'MyBme, OyeMnKB.washsp^lyspent. 
Wbon Phmba went with me whererei I went ;1 
■Pen thousand sweet daasurai I ftH in my breast . 
Bat« never fOnd eheplienllika Colin was blest 1 
Bnt now she baa gone, and baa left me behind. 
What a marvOHous change on a andden I and ! 
When things were as fine as ™ld posslblybe 



ought '11 






iog, Xo. see and 5 
ley. andthat it wb 



le daughter 



chfromi 



'hich, at the period 
jarody of these two lines 
. been wretchedly ipei 



thou must, Colin, thy pa 
vain is so silly to live wi 
id the dear nymph to reti 
as poor shepherd so sadl-' 



I shall die with despair! 
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The desire of knowing fature events, it 
one of the strongest inclinations in the mind 
of man. Indeed, an ability of foreseeing 
pi-obable accidents is what, in tne language 
of men, is called wisdom and prudence : but, 
not satisfied with the light that reason holds 
ont, mankind hath endeavoured to penetrate 
more compendiously into futurity, IVIagic, 
oracles, omens, lucky hours, and the various 
arts of superstition, owe their rise to this 
powerful cause. Asthisprindpleisfounded 
m self-love, every man is sure to be solici- 
tous in the first place about his own ftntune, 
the course of his Ufe, and the time and man- 
ner of his death. 

If we consider that we are free agents, 
we shall discover the absurdity of such in- 
quiries. One ofour actions, which we might 
have performed or neglected, is the cause 
of another that succeeds it, and so the whole 
chain of life is linked together. Pain, po- 
vcrty, or infamy, are the natural product 
of vicious and imprudent acts; as the 
trary blessuigs are of good ones; so tha 
cannot suppose our lot to be determined 
without im^ety. A great enhancement of 
pleasure arises from its being unexpected; 
and pain is doubled by being foreseen. Upon 
all these, and several other accounts, we 
ought to rest satisfied in this portion be- 
stowed on us; to adore the hana that hath 
fitted every thing to our nature, and hath 
not more displayed his goodness in 
knowledge than in our ignorance. 

It is not unworthy observation, that super- 
stitious inquiries into future events prevail 
more or less, in proportion to the improve- 
ment of liberal arts and usefiil knowledge 
in the several parts of tjie world. Accord- 
ingly, we find that magical incantations re- 
main in Lapland; in the more remote parts 
of Scotland they have their second sight; 
and several of our own countrymen have 
seen abundance of fairies. In Asia this cre- 
dulity is strong; and the greatest part of 
refined learning there consists in the know- 
ledge of amulets, talismans, occult numbers, 
antf tlfe like. 

WhenT was at Grand Cairo, I fell into 
the acquaintance of a good-natured mus- 
sulman, who promised me many good offices 
which he designed to do me when he be- 
came the prime minister, which was a 
fortune bestowed on his imapnadon by a 
doctor very deep in the curious sciences. 
At his repeated solicitations I went to learn 
aiy destiny of this wonderful sage. For a 
small sum I had his promise, but was de- 
sired to wdt in a dark apartment until he 
had run through the preparatory ceremo- 
nies. Having a strong propensity, even 
then, to dreaming, I took a nap upon the 
sofa where I was placed, and had the fol- 
lowing viaon, the particulars whereof I 
pick^ up the other day among my papers. 

I found myself in an unbounded plain, 
where methoueht the whole world, in se- 
veral habits and with different tongues, was 
assembled. The multitude glided swiftiy 



along, and I found in myself a strong incli- 
nation to mingle in the train. Rly eyes 
quickly singled out some of the most 
splendid figures. Several in rich caftans 
and glittering turbans bustled through the 



throng, and trampled i 
tho ti Y t^ w d w li 
surp se I f nd hat th 
we t nly ha t d th m 
a b nng Ma y b i 

the th sd n d f r 



the bodies of 
ton> g at 



fa-d tl g 
1 h y f fl 
h f 



all 



along a d oth 
the> 1 t I n ses. A t b f t es 
withb sj 1 k f ling nt fit fl ,1 ter 
at the misfortunes of the unhappj" ladies, I 
turned my eyes upon them. They were 
each of them filling his pockets with gold 
and jewels, and when there was no room 
left for more, these wretches, looking round 
with fear and horror, pined away before 
my face with femine and discontent. 

The prospect of human misery struck 
me dumb for some miles. Then it was, 
that to disburden my mind, I took pen and 
mk, and did every thing that has since hap- 

rened under my office as Spectator, While 
was employing myself for the good of 
mankind, i was surprised to meet with 
very unsuitable returns from my fellow- 
creatures. Never was poor author so beset 
by pamphleteers, who sometimes marched 
directly against me, but oftener shot at me 
from strong bulwarks, or rose up suddenly 
in ambush. They were of all characteis 
and capacities, some with ensigns of dig- 
nity, and others in liveries;* but what most 
surprised me was ti see two or three in 
black gowns among my enemies. It was no 
small trouble to me, sometimes to have a 
man come up to me with an angry face, 
and reproach me for having lampooned 
him, when I had never seen or heard of 
him in my life. With the ladies it was 
otherwise: many became my enemies for 
~ "' being paiticularly pointed out; as there 
:e others who resented the satire which 
they imagined I had directed agsdnst them. 
My great comfort was in the company of 
half a dozen friends, who, I found since, 
'. the club which I have so often men- 
d in my papers. I laughed often at 
Sir Roger in my sleep, and was the more di- 
verted with Wd! Honeycomb's gallantries, 
{when we afterwards became acquainted,) 
because I had foreseen his marriage with a 
farmer's daughter. The regret which arose 
in my mind upon the death of my com- 
panions, my anxieties for the public, and 
the many calamities still ileeting before my 
syes, made me repent my curiosity; when 
:he magician entered the room, and awaken- 
sdme, by telling me (when it was too late,) 
that he was just going to begin. 



> This is poiDUd at the hirelings employed hy the 
nlBln in ihe last years of the queen's reicn ; Dr. 
■ifl. Prior. Atletbury, Dr. Friend, Dr. King, Mr. Olds- 
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K.B, I.iaveon.ydeliveredtheprtjphecy 
of tkat part of my life whicli is past, it be- 
ing inconvenient to divulge the Second part 
until a more proper opportunity. 



October 11, 1714, 



They change their savage mind. 

Their wildnees loss, snd, quitting.niilure'sin 
Obey Iba rules and discipline of art. — Drtfdea- 

HAVitiTG perused the following letter, and 
finding it to run upon the subject of love, I 
referred it to the learned casuist, whom I 
have retained in mv service for speculatio 
of that kind. He returned it to nie t 
next morning with liis report annexed 
it, with both of which I shail here present 
my reader. 

' Mr. Spectator, — Finding that you 
have entertained a useful person in your 
■ a quality of love-casuist, I apply 



I have a couple of humble servants, 
of which I have no aversion to; the odier I 
think of very kindly. The first hath the 
reputation of a man of good sense, and is 
one of, thase people that your sex are apt 
to value. My spark is reckoned a cox- 
comb among the men, but is a favourite of 
the ladies. If I many the man of worth, 
as they call him, I shall obhge my parents, 
and improve my fortune; but with my dear 



whether I should consent to lead my life 
with aman that 1 have only no objection to, 
or with him ag^nst whom all objections to 
me appear frivolous. I am determined to 
follow the casuist's advice, and I dare say he 
will not put me upon so serious a thing as 
matrimony contrary to my inclination. I 
am, &c FANNY FICKLE. 

'P. S. I forgot totell you, that the pretty 
gentleman is the most complaisant crea- 
ture in the world, and is always of my 
mind; but the other, forsooth, fancies he 
has as much wit as myself, slights my lap- 
dog, and hath the insolence to -contradict 
me when he thinks I am not in the right. 
About half an hour ago, he maintained to 
my face that a patch always implies a 

As I look upon it to be my duty rather to 
side with the parents ijian the daughter, I 
shall propose some considerations to my 
gentle querist, which may incline her to 
comply with those under whose direction 
Bhe is; and at the same time convince her 
that it » not iraposable but she may in 
time, have a true affection for him who is 
at present indifferent to her; or, to use the 
pld femily maxim, that, ' if she marries 
iirst, love will come after,' 



The only objection that she seems to in- 
sinuate agiunst the gentleman proposed to 
her, is his want of complaisance, which I 
■perceive she is very willing to return. 
Now I can discover, from this very circum- 
stance, that she and her lover, whatever 
they may think of it, are very good friends 
in their nearts. It is difficult to determine 
whetl^r love delights more in ^ving plea- 
sure or pain. Let Miss Fickle ask her own 
heart, if she doth not take a secret pride in 
making this man of good sense look very 
^ly. Hath she ever been better pleased 
than when her behaviour hath made her 
lover ready to hang himseifj or doth she 
ever rejoice more than when she thinks she 
hath dnven him to the very brink of a purl- 
ing stream? Let her consider, at the same 
time, that it is not imposMble but her lover 
may have discovered her tricks, and hath 
a mind to give her as good as she brings, 
I remember a handsome young baggage 
that treated a hopeful Greek of my ac- 
quaintance, just come from Oxford, as if 
he had been a barbarian. The first week 
after she had fixed him, she took a pinch 
of smiff out of his rival's box, and appa- 
rently touched the enemy's little finger. 
She became a professed enemy to the arts 
and sciences, and scarce ever wrote a letter 
to him without wilfully misspelling his 
name. The young scholar, to be even 
with her, railed at cc^uettesas soon as he 
had got the word; ana did not want parts 
to turn into ridicule her men of wit and 
pleasure of the town. After having irri- 
tated one another for the space of five 
months, she made an assignation with him 
fourscore miles from London. But, as he 
was very well acquainted with her pranks, 
he took a journey the quite contrary way. 
Accordingly they met, quarrelled, and m 
a few days were married. Their former 
hostilities are now the subject of the'^r 
mirth, being content at present with that 
part of love only wliich bestows pleasure. 
Women who have been married some 
me, not having it in their heads to draw 
ter them a numerous train of followers, 
find their satisfaction in the possession of 
one man's heart I know very well that 
ladies in their bloom deare to be excused 
this particular. Bat, when time hath 
m out their natural vanity, and taught 
them discretion, their fondness settles on 
proper object. And it is probably for 
s reason that, among husbands, you mil 
i more that are fond of women beyond 
their J)rime, than of those who are actually 
" the insolence of beauty. My reader will 
)ply the same observation to the other sex. 
I need not insist upon the necessity of 
their pursuing one common interest, End 
their united care for their children; but 
shall only observe, by the way, that mar- 
ried persons are both more warm in their 
love, and more hearty in their hatred than 
any others whatsoever. Mutual favours 
and obligations, which may be supposed t< 
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be greater here than in any other state, 
naturally beget an intense anection in ge- 
nerous minds. As, on the contrary, per- 
sons who have bestowed such favours have 
a particular bitterness in their resentments^ 
when they think themselves ill-treated by 
those of whom they have deserved so 
much. 

Besides, Miss Fickle maj" consider, that 
as there are often many faults concealed 
before marriage, so there are sometimes 
many virtues unobserved. 

To this we may add the great efficacy of 
custom and constant conversation to pro- 
duce a mutual friendship and benevolence 
in two persons. It is a nice reflection, 
which Ihave heard a friend of mme make, 
that you may be sure a woman lores a man, 
when she uses his expresaons, tell his sto- 
ries, or imitates his mannei. 'Fhis gives 
a secret delight; for imitation is a kind of 
aitless flattery, and rfughtily favours the 
powerful principle of self-love. It is cer- 
tain that married persons, who are possess- 
ed with a mutual esteem, not only catch 
the air and way of talk from one another, 
but fall into the same traces of thinking 
and lildng. Nay, some have carried the 
remark so far as to assert, that the features 
of man and wile grow, in time, to resemble 
one another. Let my fair correspondent, 
therefore, consider, that the gentleman re- 
commended will have a good deal of her 
own face in two or three years; which she 
must not expect .from the beau, who is too 
full of his dear self to copy after another. 
And I dare appeal to her own judgment, if 
that person will not be the handsomest that 
is the most like herself. 
, We have a remarkable instance to our 
present purpose in the history of king Ed- 
gar, which I shall here relatcj and leave il 
with my fair correspondent to be applied 

This great monarch, who is so famous in 
British story, fell in love, as he made his 
progress through his kingdom, with a cer- 
tain duke's daughter, who lived near Win- 
chester, and was the most celebrated beauty 
of the age. His importunities and the vio- 
lence orhis passion were so great, that the 
mother of the young lady promised him to 
bring her daughter to his bed the next 
night, though in her heart she abhorred so 
infamous an office. It was no sooner dark 
than she conveyed into his room, a young 
maid of no disagreeable figure, who was 
one of her attendants, and did not want ad- 
dress to improve the opportunity for the 
advancement of her fortune. She made so 
good use of her time, that when she offered 
to rise a littie before day, the king could by 
no means think of parting with her; so that, 
fintog herself under a necessit_y of disco- 
vering who she was, she did it m so hand- 
some a manner, that his majesty was ex- 
ceeding gracious to her, and took her ever 
after under his protection: insomuch, that 
our chronicles tell us, he carried her along 



with him, made her his first minister of 
state, and continued true to her alone, until 
his marriage with the beautiful Elfrida, 
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Tbe good wift einging pliee the vaiioua loom. 

'Mh. Spectator, — I. have a couple ol' 
nieces under my direction, who so often run 
gadding abroad, that I do not know where 
to have them. Thrir dress, their tea, and 
theirvisits, takeup all their time, and they 
go to bed as tired with doing nothing as I 
am after quilting a whde under-petticoat. 
The only time they are not idle is while 
they read your Spectators; which being 
dedicated to the interest of virtue, I de^re 
you to recommend the long neglected art 
of needle-work. Those hours which in this 
age are thrown away on dresa, play, visits, 
and the like, were employed, in my time, 
in writing out receipts, or working beds, 
chairs, and hangings, for the family. For 
my part, I have plied my needle these fifty 
years, and by my good will would never 
have it out of my hand. It grieves my 
lieart to see a couple of proud idle flirts 
sipping their tea, for a whole afternoon, in 
a room hung round with the industry of 
their great grandmother. Pray, sir, take 
the laudable mystery of embroidery into 
your serious consideration, and, as you have 
a great deal of the virtue of tlie last age in 
you, continue your endeavours to reform 
the present. I am, &c.* 

In obedience to the commands of my ve- 
nerable correspondent, I have duly weighed 
this important subject, and promise myself, 
from the arguments here laid down, that all 
the fine ladies of England will be ready, as 
soon as their mourning is a\ er,* to appeal 
covered with the work of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment must it 
be to the fair-sex, whom thdr native mo- 
desty and the tenderness of men towards 
them, exempt from public business, to pass 
their hours in imitating fruits and flowers 
and transplanting all the beauties of nature 
into their own dress, or raising a new crea - 
tion in tiieir closets and apartments! How 
pleasing is the amusement of walking 
among the shades and groves planted by 
themselves, in surveying heroes slain by 
their needle, or little cupids wHch they 
have brought into the world without pain! 

This IS, methinks, the most proper way 
wherein a lady can show a fine genius; and 
I cannot forbear wishing that several wri- 
ters of that sex had chosen to apply them- 
selves rather to tapestry than rhyme. 
Your pastoral poetesses may vent their 
fancy in rural landscapes, and place des- 
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|>Mri[ig shepherds under silken willows, 
or drown them in a stream of mohair. 
The heroic writers may work up battles as 
successfully, and inflame them wiUi gold 
or stain them with crimson. Even those who 
have only a turn to a song, or an epigram, 
may put many valuable stitches into a purse, 
and crowd a thousand graces into a pair of 
garters. 

If I may, without breach of good 



herein but very awkwardly, I must 
theless insist upon her working, if it be 
. only to keep her out of harm's way. 

Another argument ibr busying good 
men in works of fancy is, because it takes 
them off from scandal, the usual attendant 
of tea-tables, and all other inactive scenes of 
life- Whiletheyareformingtheirhirdsand 
beasts, their neighbours will be allowed to 
be the,fathers of their own children; and 
whlgandtory willbebut seldom mentioned 
where the great dispute is^ whether blue 
or red is the more proper colour. How 
much greater glory would Sophronia do 
the general, if she would choose rather to 
work the battle of Blenheim in tapestry, 
than signalize herself with so much vehe- 
mence against those who are Frenchmen 
in their heaits! 

A third reasiHi that I shall _, _ 

profit Aat is brought to the family where 
these pretty arts are encouraged. It is 
manifest that this way of life not only keeps 
fair ladies from running out into expenses, 
but is at the same time an actual improve- 
ment. How memorable would that matron 
be, who sliall have it subscribed upon her 
monument, 'That she wrought out the 
whole Bible in tapestry, and died in a good 
old age, after having covered three hun- 
dred yards of wall in the mansion-house ! ' 

The premises being considered, Ihumbly 
submit the following '- "- -" — - 



tbers in Great Biitam; 

1. That no young virgin whatsoever be 
allowed to receive the addresses of her first 
lover, but in a suit of her own embroidering, 

2. That before every fresh humble ser- 
vant, she be obliged to appear with a new 
stomacher at the least. 

3. That no one be actually married until 
she hath the child-bed pillows, Sk. ready 
stitched, as likewise the mantie for flie bty 
quite finished. 

These laws, if I mistake not, would ef- 
fectually restore the decayed art of needle- 
work, and make the virgins of Great Britain 
exceedingly nimble-fingered in their busi- 

There is a memorable custom of the 
Grecian ladies, in this particular, preserved 
in Homer, which I hope will have a vety 
good eifect with my country-women. A 
widow, in ancient times, could not, without 
indecency, receive a second husband, until 
she had woven a shroud for her deceased 
lord, or the next of kin to him. Accord- 

VoL. H, 51 



ingly, the chaste Penelope havmg, as she 
thought, lost UJysses at sea, she employed 
her time in prepaiing a winding-sheet for 
Laertes, the father of her husband. The 
story of her web being -very famous, and 
yet not sufficiently known in its several cir- 
cumstances, I shall give it to my reader, as 
Homer makes one of her wooers relate it 

' Sweet hope abe gave (0 every youth iparl. 
Wilh well- uugbt looks, and e dseellfai boart : 
A \>eb she wots of man; a slendor twins, 
Of cniiouH textDTO, and porplflit deiign ; 
My youtlH, abe ctied, 1117 loid but newlr dead, 
Torbear a wbila to aunt my widows bed. 
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Aiil with repealel'lOj fiil the sir: 

Tbe prey is fallen in my Buucraflil loili.—Jhum. 

Mh. Spectator, — Having in your pa- 
per of Monday last pubUshed my report on 
the case of Mrs, Fanny Fickle, wherein I 
have taken notice, that love comes after 
marriage; I hope your readers are satisfiea 
of this truth, that as love generally pro- 
duces matrimony, so it often happens that 
matrimony produces love. 

• It perhaps requires more virtue to make 
. goodhusbandor wife than what goto the 
finishing any the most shining character 
whatsoever, 

'Discretion seems absolutely necessary; 
and accordingly we find that the best bus- 
bands have been most famous for their wis- 
dom. Homer, who hath drawn a perfect 
pattern of a prudent man, to make it the 
lore complete, hath celebrated him for the 
ust returns of fidelity and truth to his 
'enelope; insomuch that he refused the 
aresses of a goddess for her sake; and, to 
se the expression of the best of Pagan 
authors, " Vetulam suam firaetulit immor- 
talitati," his old woman was dearer to him 
than immortality. 

• Vii-tue is. the next necessary qualifica- 
tion for this domestic character, as it na- 
turally produces constancy and mutual 
esteem. Thus Brutus and Porcia were 
more remarkable for virtue and affection 
than any others of the age in which they 
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which it would inevitably sour upon a thou- 
sand occaaons, Wlien greatness of mind is 
joined with this amiable quality it attracts 
the admiration and esteem of all who be- 
hold it. Thus C«sar, not more remarkable 
' for his fortune and valour than for his hu- 
manity, stole into the hearts of the Roman 
people, when, breaking through the 
torn, he pTOnounced an oraUon at the funeral 
of his first and best-beloved wife, 

' Good-nature is insuf&cient, unless it be 
steady and uniform, and accompanied with 
an evenness of temper, which is above all 
things to be preserved in this friendship 
contracted for life. A man must be easj' 
within himself before he can be so to his 
other self. Socrates and Marcus Aurelius 
are instances of men, who, by the strength 
of philosophy, having entirely composed 
their minds, and subdued their passions, 
are celebrated for good husbands, notwith- 
standing the first was yoked with Santippe, 
and the other with Faustina. If the wed- 
ded pdr would but habituate themselves 
for the first year to bear with one another's 
faults, the difliculty would be pretty well 
conquered. This mutual sweetness of tem- 
per and complacency was finely recom- 
mended in the nuptial ceremonies among 
the heathens, who, when they sacrificed to 
Juno at that solemnity, always tore out the 
gall from the entrails of the victim, and 
cast it behind the altar. 

'I shall conclude this letter with a pas- 
sage out of Dr. Plot's Natural History of 
Stafibrdshire, not only as it will serve to fill 
up your present paper, but, if I find myself 
in the humour, may give rise to another; I 
having by me an dd register belonging to 
the place here under-mentioned. 

«Sir Philip de Soraervile held the manors 
of Whichenovre, Scirescot, Ridware, Ne- 
therton, and Cowlee, all in the county of 
Stafford, of the earls of Lancaster, by this 
memorable service. The sfud Sir Philip 
shall find, maintain, and sustain, one bacon- 
flitch, hanging in his hall at Whichenovre, 
i-eadf arrayed all times of the year but in 
Lent, to be ^ven to eveiy man or woman 
married, after the day and the year of their 
marriage be past, in form follovring.* 

"Whensoever that any one such before 
named will come to inquire for the bacon, 
in their own person, they shall come to the 
bailiff, or to the porter of the lordship of 
Whichenovre, and shall say to them in the 
manner as ^ nsueCh : 

' Bailiff, or porter, I do you to know, that 
I am come for myself to demand one bacon- 
flyke hanging in the hall of the lord of 
Whichenovre, after the form thereunto be- 
lonj^ng.' 

"After which relation, the bailiff or por- 
ter shall assign a day to him, upon promise 
by his feith to return, and with nim to bring 
twain of his neighbours. And in the mean 
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time, the sdd bailiff shall take with him 
twain of the freeholders of the lordship of 
Wluchenovre, and they three shMl go to 
the manor of Rudlow, belonging to Robert 
Knightleye, and there shall summon the 
aforesaid Knightleye, or his bailiff, com- 
manding him to be ready at Whichenovre 
the day appointed, at prime of day, with 
his carriage, that is to say, a horse and a 
saddle, a sack and a pryke, for to convey 
the said bacon and corn a joumeyout of the 
county of Stafford, at his costages. And 
then the sdd bdliff shall, with the said 
freeholders, summon all the tenants of the 
said manor, to be ready at the day appointed ' 
at Whichenovre, for to do and perform the 
services which they owe to the bacon. And 
at the day assigned, all such as owe services 
to the bacon fliall be ready at the gate of 
the manor of Whichenovre, from the sun- 
rising to noon, attending and awaiting for 
the coming of him who ietcheth the bacon. 
And when he is come, there shall be de- 
livered to him and his fellows, chapelets, 
and toall those which shall be there to do 
their services due to the bacon. And they 
shall lead the s^d demandant with trumiK 
and taborsi and other manner of minstrelsy, 
to the hall door, where he shall find the lord 
of Whichenovre, or his steward, ready to 
deliver the bacon in this manner; 

"He shall inquire of him which de- 
mandeth the bacon, if he have Brought 
twmn of his neighbours with him: which 
must answer, 'they be here ready,' And 
then the stewaM shall cause these two 
ndghbours to swear, if the said demandant 
be a wedded man, or have been a man 
wedded; and if since his maniage one year 
and a day be past; and if he be a freeman 
or a villain.! And if his said neighbours 
make oath that he hath for him dl these 
three points rehearsed, then shall the bacon 
be taken down and bi-ought to the hall door, 
and shall there be laid upon one half-quar- 
ter of wheat, and upon one other of rye. 
And he that demandeth the bacon shall 
kneel upon his knee, and shall hold his 
right hand upon a book, which book shall 
be laid upon the bacon and the com, anil 
shall make oath in this manner; 

'Hear ye. Sir Philip de Somervile, lord 
of Whichenovre, mayntener and gyver of 
this baconne; that I A sithe I wedded B my 
wife, and sithe I had hyr in my kepying, 
and at my wylle, by a year and a day after 
our marriage, I would not have chaunged 
for none other; fai-er ne fowler; richer ne 
pourer; ne for none other descended of 
greater Ivnage; plepying ne waking, at noo 
tyme.— And if the seyd B were sole, and I 
sole, I would take her to be my wife before 
all the wymen of the world, of what con- 
diciones soever thev be, good or ev);lle; as 
) me God and his seyntes, and this flesh 
all fleshes. 

'illain, inlheloneuageofthelime, eignllledB»et 
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"And his ndghbouTS shall make oath, 
that they trust verily he hath said truly. 
And if it be found by his neighbours before- 
named, that he be a freeman, there shall 
bedelivered to him half a quarter of wheat 
and a cheese; and if he be a villain, he shall 
have half a quarter of rye without cheese. 
And then shall Knightleye, the lord of 
lludlow, be Galled for, to carry all these 
thinp tofoi'e rehearsed; and the said com 
shall be laid on one horse, and the bacon 
above it; and he to whom the bacon apper- 
t^neth shall ascend upon his horse, and 
shall takethecheesebeforetum, if hehave 
a horse. And if he have none, the lord of 
Whichenovre shall cause him to have one 
horse and saddle, to such time as he be 
passed his lordshjp: and so shall they de- 
part the manor of Whichenovre with the 
corn and the bacon, tofore him that hath 
won it, with trumpets, taborets, and other 
manner of minstrelsy. And all the free 
tenants of Whichenovre shall conduct him 
to be passed the lordship of Whichenovre. 
And then shall they all return except him 
to whom appertaineth to make the carriage 
and journey without the county of Staffora, 
at the costs of his lord of Whichenovre. " 
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The pejjurjes tbal easy maids beguile- — Dryden- 

■Mr. Spectator, — According to my 
promise I herewith transmit to you a Ust of 
several persons, who from time to time de- 
manded the flitch of bacon of Sir Philip de 
Somervile, and his descendants; asitispre- 
served in an ancient manuscript, under the 
title of "The Register of Whichenovre- 
hall, and of the bacon-flitch there main- 

' In the be^nning of this record is recited 
the law or institution in form, as it is al- 
ready Bruited in your last paper: to which 
are added two bye-laws, as a comment upon 
the general law, the substance whereof is, 
that the wife shall take the same oath as 
the husband, mulaiis mutandU; and that 
the judges shall, as they think meet, intei'- 
rogate or cross-examine the witnesses. Af- 
ter this proceeds the register in manner 
foUowing: 

. "AubiydeFalstaff, sonofSir JohnFal- 
stafF, knight, with dame Maude his wife, 
were the first that demanded the bacon, he 
having bribed twain of his father's cpm- 
panions to swear falsely in his behoof, 
whereby he gained the fl^itch: but he and 
his said wife falling immediately into a dis- 
pute how the said bacon should be dressed. 
It was, by order of the judges, taken from 
him, and hung up again in the hall. 

" AUson, the wife of Stephen Freckle, 
brought her said husband along with her, 
and set forth the good conditions and be- 



haviour of her consort, adduig withal that 
she doubted not but he was ready to attest 
the like of hei", his wife;^whereupon he, 
the said Stephen, shaking hia head, she 
turned short upon him, and gave him a box 
on the ear. 

"Philip de Waverland, having liud his 
hand upon the book, when the clause, 
' were I sole and she sole, ' was rehearsed, 
found a secret compunction rising in his 
mind, and stole it off agaiji, 

" Richard de Loveless, who was a cour- 
tier, and a very well-bred man, being ob- 
served to hesitate after the words, 'after 
our marriage,' was thereupon required to 
explain himself. He repEed, by talking 
very largely of his exact complaisance 
while he was a lover; and alle^d that he 
had not in theleastdisobligedhiswifefora 
year and a day before marriage, which he 
hoped was the same thing. 

"Rejected. 

" Joceline Jolley, esq, making it appear, 
by unquestionable testimony, that he and 
his wife had preserved full and entire affec- 
tion for the space of the first month, com- 
monly cidled the honey-moon, he had, in 
consideration thereof, one rasher bestowed 
upon him." 

'After this, says the record, many years 
passed over before any demandant appear- 
ed at Whichenovre-hall; insomuch that 
one would have thourfit that the whole 
country were turned Jews, so Uttle was 
their affection to the flitch of bacon. 

•The next couple enrolled had like to 
have carried it, if one of the witnesses had 
not deposed, that, dining on a Sunday with 
the demandant, whose wife had sat below 
the squire's lady at church, she, , the said 
wife, dropped some expressions, as if she 
thought her husband deserved to be knight- 
ed; to which he returned a passionate pish 1 
The judges, taking the premises into con- 
sideration, declared the aforesaid behaviour 
to imply an unwarrantable ambition in the 
wife, and anger in the husband, 

' It is recorded as a sufficient disqualifica- 
tion of a certain wife, that, speaking of her 
husband, she said, "Godfor^pve him." 

• It is likewise remarked, that a couple 
were rejected upon the deposition of one of 
their neighbours, that the lady had once 
told her husband, that " it was her duty to 
obey;" to which he replied, " O my dear! 
the wrong.'" 



m^d by another; a tavern bill torn by the 
wife, and a tailor's by the husband; a quar- 
rel about the kissing-crust; spoiling of din- 
ners, and coming in late of nights; are so 
many several articles which occaaoned the 
reprobation of some scores of demandants, 
whose names are recorded in the aforesdd 
register. 

'Without enumerating other particular 
persons, I shall content myself with observ- 
ing that the sentence pronounced against 
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one Gervase Poacher is, that "he might 
have had bacon to his eggs, if he had not 
hitherto scolded his wife when they were 
overboiled," And the deposition against 
Dorothy Dolittienins in these words, "that 
she had so far usurped the- dominion of the 
coal fire (the stirring whereof her husband 
claimed td himself,) that by her good-will 
she never would suffer the poker out of her 

' I find but two couples b this first cen- 
tury that were succeed; the first was a 
. sea-captain and his wife, who ance the day 
of their marriage had not seen one another 
until the day of theclwm. The second was 
an honest pair in'the neighbourhood; the 
husband was a man of plain good sense, and 
a peaceable temper; the woman was dumb. ' 
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'Mh. Spectatoh, — I have for some time 
desired to appear in your paper, and liave 
therefore chosen a day* to steal into the 
Spectator, when I take it for granted you 
will not have many spare minutes for specu- 
lations of your own. As I was the other 
day walking with an honest countr_y gen- 
tleman, he very often was expressmg his 
astonishment to see the town so mightily 
crowded with doctors of divinity; upon 
which I told him he was vew much mis- 
taken if he took all those gentlemen he saw 
in scarfs to be persons of that dignity; for 
Chat a young divine, after his first degree in 
the university, usually comes hither only to 
■how himself; and, on that occa^on, is apt 
to think he is but half equipped with a 
gown and cassock for his public appear- 
ance, if he hath not the additional orna- 
ment of a scarf of the first magnitude to 
entiUe him to the appellation of Doctor 
from his landlady, and the boy at Child's. 
Now, since I know that this piece of garni- 
ture is looked upon as a mark of vanity or 
afiectatioTi, as it is made use of among 
some of the little spruce adventurers of the 
town, I should be glad if you would give it 
a place among those extravagances you 
have justiy exposed in several of your pa- 
pers; being very well assured that the 
main body of the clergy, both in the coun- 
try and the universities, who are almost to 
1 man untsfinted with it, wpuld be very 
well pleased to see tliis venerable foppery 
well exposed. When my patron did me 
the honour to take me into liis family (for I 
must own myself of this order,) he was 
pleased to say he took me as a Mend and 
companion; and whether he looked upon 
the scarf like the lace and shoulder-knot of 
a footman, as a badge of servitude and de- 



Eendence, I do not know, but he was so 
ind as to leave my wearing of it to my own 
discretion; and, not having any just title to 
it from my. degrees, I am content to bp. 
without the ornament. The privileges of 
our nobility to keep a certain number of 
chaplains are undisputed, though perhaps 
not one in ten of those reverend gentlemen 
have any relation to the noble families their 
scarfs belons to; the right generally of 
creating all diaplans, except the domestic 

S'here there is one,) being nothing more 
an the perquisite of a steward's place, 
who, if he happens to outlive any cond- 
derable number of his noble masters, shall 
probably, at one and the same time, nave 
fifty chapiams, all in their proper accoutre- 
ments, of his own creation; though perhaps 
there hath been .neither grace nor prayer 
said in the family since the introduction of 
the first coronet. I am, &c.* 

^'Mr. Spectator, — I wish you would 
write a jiliilosophicaj paper about natural 
antipathies, wiUi a word or two concerning 
the strength of imagination. I can give you 
a list upon the first notice, of a rational 
china cup, of an e^ that walks upon two 
legs, and a quart-pot that sing;s like a night- 
ingale. There is in piy neighbourhood a 
very pretty prattling shoulder of veal, that 
squalls out at the sight of a knife. Then, 
as for natural antipathies, I know a general 
officer who was never conquered but by a 
smothered rabbit; and a wife that domi- 
neers over her husband by the help of a 
breast of mutton. A story that relates to 
myself on this subject may be thought not 
unentertaining, especially when I assure 
you Ihat it is literally true. I had long 
made love to a lady, in the possession of 
whom I am now the happiest of mankind, 
whose hand I should have gained with 
much difficulty without the assistance of a 
cat. You must know then that my most 
dangerous rival had so strong an aversion to 
this species, that he infalhbly swooned 
away at the Mght of that harmless crea- 
ture. My friend, Mrs. Lucy, her maid, 
having a greater respeot for me and my 
purse than she had for my rival, always 
took care to pin the tail of a cat under the 
gown of her mistress, whenever she knew 
of his coming; which had such an effect, 
that every time he entered the room, he 
looked more like one of the figures in Mrs. 
Salmon's wax-work,f than adesirable lover 
In short, he grew ack of her company; 
which the young lady taking notice of (who 
no more knew why than he did,) she sent 
me a challenge to meet her in Lincoln's-inn 
chapel, which I joyfully accepted; and 
have, amongst other pleasures, the satis- 
faction of being praised by her for my 
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'Me. Spectator , — The vi i«Jn s of Great 
Britain are very much obliged to you for 
putting them upon such tedious drudgeries 
in needle-work as were fit only for the 
Hilpas and the NUpas that lived before the 
flood. Here is a stir indeed, with your his- 
tories in embroidery, your groves with 
shades of ^k and streams of moh^r! I 



dor 

much fester than your disciples can 
broider them. I love birds and beasts as 
well as you, but am content to fancy them 
when they are really made. What do yon 
fJiink of gilt leather for furniture? There 
is your pretty hangings for your chamber !• 
and, what is more, our own country is the 
only place in Europe where work ^f that 
kind is tolerably done. "Without minding 
your musty lessons, I am this minute gdng 
to St Paul's church-yard to bespeak - 
screen and a set of hangings; and am r 
solved to encourage the manufacture of my 
country. Yours, CLEORA.' 
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1 HAVE often wondered that the Jews 
should contrive such worthless greatness 
for the Deliverer whom they expected, as 
to dress him up in external pomp_ and pa- 
g Aitvy, and represent him to their imagi- 
nations as making havoc among his crea- 
tures, and actuated with the poor ambition 
of a CKsar or an Alexander. How much 
more illustrious does he appear in his real 
character, when considered as the author 
of universal benevolence among rnen, as 
refirung our passions, exalting our nature, 
giving us vast ideas of immortality, and 
teaching us a contempt of that little showy 
grandeur wherein the Jews made the glory 
of their Messiah to consist! 

' Nothing,' says Longinus, ' can be great, 
the contemptofwhichis great.' The pos- 
session of wealth and riches cannot give a 
man a title to greatness, because it is looked 
upon as a greatness of mind to contemn 
these gifts of fortune, and to be above the 
desire of them. I have therefore been in- 
clined to think that there are greater men 
who lie concealed among the species, than 

• ThHte wae about this time a celebrated maiiutlic- 



those who come out and draw upon them- 
selves the eyes and admiration of^mankind, 
Virgil would never have been heard of, had 
not his domestic misfortunes driven him 
out of his obscurity, and brought him to 

If we suppose that there are spirits, or 
angels, who look into the ways of men, as 
it is highly probable there are, both fi-om 
reason and revelation, how different are 
the notions which they entertain of us, 
from those which we are 'apt to form of 
one another! Were they to give us in their 
catalogue of such worthies as are now 
living, how dMTerent would it be from 
that which any of our own species woulf" 
draw up! 

We are dazzled with the splendour o) 
titles, the ostentation of learning, the noise 
of victories: they, on the contrary, see the 
philosopher in the cottage, who possesses 
his soul in patience and thankfulness, under 
the pressures of what little minds call po- 
verty and distress. They do not look for 
great men at the head of armies, or among 
the pomps of a court, but often find them 
out in shades and solitudes, in the private 
walks and by-paths of life. The evening;'s 
walk of a wise man is more illustrious in 
their sight than the march of a general at 
the head of a hundred thousand men. A 
contemplation of God's works; a voluntary 
act of Justice to our own detriment; a gene- 
rous concern tor the good of mankind; tears 
that are shed in silence_^for the misery of 
others; a private desire or resentment 
broken and subdued; in short, an unfeigned 
■ise of humility, or any other virtue, 

_ jUfh actions as are glorious in their 
_ ht, and denominate men great and repu- 
table. Themostfemous among us are often 
looked upon with pity, with contempt, or 
with indignation; whilst those who are 

" ' obscure among their own speci?s are 
■" ' with love, with approbation, and 

The m^ral of the present speculation 

nounts to this; that we should not be led 

away by the censures and applauses of 

, but consider the figure that every 

on will make at that time, when ' Wis- 

shall be justified of her children,' and 

nothing pass for great or illustrious, which 

■ and perfection to human 



The story of Gyges, the rich Lydian 
monarch, is a mempmble instance to our 

f resent purpose. The oracle 'being asked 
y Gyges, who was the happiest 

'^1 

much surprised, and very 
■ ' -' -lid 



have heard himself named on this 



know ivho this Aglau^ should be. After 
much inquiry, he was found to be an ob- 
scure countryman, who employed all his 
time in cultivating a gaixlen, and a few 
acres of land about his house. 

Cowley's agreeable relation of this sto»y 
shall close this day's speculation. 
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I fcnfiw, and Lberflf>re 



n'd to flatter man, njpiy^d. 

Bui Gyeca nry'A. 
I'hDcanlliolAglauabe? 



_ It, and godliks bmiDiirs won ? 
.... o.u.»uii<mofsiidlenviea1ili? saidliE. 
None.uonaoftbeK. Wbo can thia Aglaus be ! 
After long aeaKli, and nln Inquiries past, 
In an oCooura Aicadiu n]» at last, 

SV Arcadlui liA baa alwnn Oaty been) 
sar B^'B tmni.iTliioli, bb but onee had leen, 
llijfi Adam, wbo monardia' f4iV3' drew, 
WbonltsppglleH the god* «tood wltneaB to, 
Thig maMj Aglaiu waa lab'ilng Ibund, 
^Ih bli Dim nanda, In Iiis own little giound, 

' Bo, graciona God. if it ma; lawfiiL be 
Among tIniB IboBsIiEada to meniion thee, 
So let me not, on aocE a private stags. 
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1 AM willing to postpone every thing, to 
do any the least service for the deserving' 
and unfortunate. Accordingly! havecaused 
the following letter to be inserted in my 

Eaper the moment that it came to my 
ands, without altering one tittle in an ac- 
count which the lady relates so handsomely 
herself. 

' Mr. Spectatob, — I flatter myself you 
will not only pity, but, if possible, redress 
a misfortune myself and several others of 
my sex lie under, I hope you will not be 
offended, northink I mean by this to justify 
my own iniprudent conduct, or expect you 
should. No; I am senwble how severely, 
in some of your former papers, you have 
reproved persons guilty ol^ the like mis- 
management. I was scarce sixteen, and I 
may say, -without vanity, handsome, when 
courted by a false perjured man; who, upon 
promise of marriage, rendered me the 
most unhappy <lf women. After he had 
deluded me from my parents, who were 
people of very good fashion. In less than 
three months he left me. My parents 
would not see nor hear from me; and, had 
it not been for a servant who had lived in 
our family, I must certainly have perished 
for want of bread. However, it pleased 
Providence, in a very short time, to alter 
my miserable condibon, A gentleman saw 
me, liked me, and married me. My pa- 
rents were reconciled; and I might he as 



..._ things 

that you shall know, which are insapport* 
able to me; and I am sure you have so 
much honour and compassion as to ]^t those 
persons know, in some of your papers, how 
much they are in the ivrong. l have been 
married near five years, and do not know 
that in all that time I ever went abroad 
without my husband's leave and approba- 
tion. S am obliged, through the importu- 
nities of several of my relations, to ko abroad 
oftener than suits my temper. Then it is 
I labour under insupportable agonies. That 
man, or rather monster, haunts everyplace 
I go to. Base villdn! by reason I will not 
admit his nauseous wicked visits, and ap- 
pdntments, he strives all the ways he can 
to ruin me. He left me destitute of friend 
or money, nor ever thought me worth in- 
qiurmg after, until he unfortunately hap- 
pened to see me in a front-box sparkling 
with jewels. Then his passion returned. 
Then the hypocrite pretended to be a peni- 
tent. Then he practised all those arts thai 
helped before to undo me, I am not to be 
deceived a second time by him, I hate and 
abhor his odious pasaon; and as he plainly 
perceives it, either out of spite or diversion 
he makes it his business to expose nie. I 
never fail seeing him in all public com- 
pany, where he is always most industriously 
spiteful. He hath, in short, told allhis ac- 
quaintance of our unhappy affair; they tel! 
theirs; so that it is no secret among his 
companions, which are numerous. They 
to whom he tells it, think they have a title 
to be very familiar. If they bow to me, 
and I out of good manners return it, then 1 
am pestered with freedoms that, are no 
ways agreeable to myself or company. If I 
' m my eyes from them, or seem displeas- 
I, they sour upon it, and whisper the next 
person ; he his next; until I have at last the 
eyes of the whole company upon me. Nay 
they report abominable falselioods, uniter 
that mistaken notion, " She tliat will grant 
favours to one man will to a hundred." I 
beg you will let those who are guilty know 
how ungenerous this way of proceeding is. 
I am sure he will know himself the person 
aimed at, and perhaps put a stop to the in- 
solence of others. Cursed is the fate of 
unhappywomen! that men may boast and 
giory in those things that we must think of 
with shame and horror! You have the art 
of making such odious customs appear de- 
testable. For my sake, and, I am sure, for 
the sake of several others who dare not 
own it, but, like me, lie under the same 
misfortunes, make it as infamous for a man 
boast of favours, or expose our^ex, as it 
to take the lie, or a box on the ear, and 
t resent it Your constant reader and 
admirer, LESBIA. 

P, S. I am the more impatient under 
i misfortune, having received fresh pro- 
last Wednesday, in the Abbey," 
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I entirely agree with the amiable and 
unfortunate Lesbia, that an insult upon a 
woman in her circumstances is as infamous 
in a man, as a tame behaviour when the 
lie or a buffet is given: which truth I shall 
beg leave of her to illustrate by the follow- 
ing observation. 

It is a mark of cowardice passively to 
forbear resenting an affront, the resenting 
of which would lead a man into danger; it 
is no less a sign of cowardice to aflfront a 
creature that hath not power to avenge it- 
sel£ Whatever name therefore this un- 

f;eneroQS man may bestow on the helpless 
ady he hath injured, I shall not scruple to 
give him, in return for it, the appellation of 
coward. 

A man that can so far descend from his 
dignity, as to strike a lady, can never re- 
cover his reputation with ather sex, be- 
cause no provocation is thought strong 
enough to justify such treatment from the 
powerful towards the weak. In the cir- 
cumstances in which poor Lesbia is situat- 
ed, she can appeal to no man whatsoever 
to avenge an insult more grievous than a 
blow. If she could open her mouth, the 
base man knows that a husband, a brother, 
3 generous friend, would die to see her 
righted. 

A generous mind, however enraged 
against an enemy, feels its resentments 
sink and vanish away when the object of 
its wrath falls into its power. An estranged 
friend, filled with jealousy and discontent 
toWrds a bosom acqu^tance, is apt to 
overflow with tenderness and remorse, 
when a creature that was once dear to him 
undergoes any misfortune. Whatnamethen 
shall we give to his ingraUtude, (who fiar- 
getting the favours he solicited with eager- 
ness, and received with rapture) can insult 
the miseries that he himself caused, and 
make sport with the pain to which he 
owes his greatest pleasure? There 
one being in the creation whose prov 
is to practise upon the imbecilities of fraU 
creatures, and triumph in the woes which 
his own artifices brought about; and we 
well know those who follow his example 
Trill receive his reward. 

Leaving my fsur correspondent to the 
direction of her own wisdom and modesty; 
and her enemy, and his mean accomplices, 
to the compunction of their own hearts; 1 
shall conclude this paper with a memora- 
ble instance of revenge, taken by a Spanish 
lady upon a guilty lover, which may serve 
to show what violent effects are wrought 
by the most tender pasdon, when soured 
into hatred; and may deter the young and 
Unwary from unlawful love. The story, 
however romantic it may appear, I have 
heard affirmed for a truth. 

Not many years ago an English genfli 
man, who, in a rencounter by night in the 
streets of Madrid, had the mirfortune to 
kill his man, fled into a church-porch for 
Leaning against the door, he 



... jurprised to find it opep, and a glim- 
mering light in ^e church. He had the 
courage to advance towards the light; but 
terribly startled at the sight of a wo- 

in white, who ascended irom a grave 

with a bloody knife in her hand. The 
phantom marched up to him, and asked 
him what he did there. He told her the 
truth, without reserve, belieylng that he 
■ " net a ghost; upon which she spoke to 

in the following manner; 'Stranger, 

thou art in my power: I am a murderer as 
thou art.' Know then that I am a nun of a 
noble family. A base perjured man undid 
me, and boasted of it. I soon had him des- 

fatched; but not content with the murder, 
have bribed the sexton to let me enterhis 
grave, and have now plucked out his false 
heart from his body; and thus I use a 
traitor's heart.' At these words she tore it 
pieces and trampled it under her feet. 
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estors, not only out of gratitude to those 
who have done good to mankind, but as it 
encouragement to others to follow 
■xample. But this is an honour to be 
received, not demanded, by the descendants 
of great men; and they who are apt to re- 
mind us of their ancestors only put us upon 
making comparisons to their own disadvan- 
tage. Tliere is some pretence for boasting 
of wit, beauty, strength, or wealth, because 
the communication of them may give plea- 
sure or profit to others; but we can have 
no merit, nor ought we to cl^m any re- 
spect, because our fathei's acted well, whe- 
ther we would or no. 

The following letter ridicules the folly 1 
have mentioned in a new, and I think, not 
disagreeable light. 

•Mr. SpECTATOR.^Were the genealogy 
of every family preserved, there would 
probably be no man valued or despised on 
account of his birtii. There is scarce a 
beggar in the streets, who would not find 
himself lineally descended fi-om some great 
man; nor atiy one of the highest title, who 
would not discover several base and indi- 
gent persons among hisancestors. It would 
be a pleasant entertainment to see one pedi- 
gree of men appear together, under the 
same characters they bore when they acted 
their respective parts among the living. 
Suppose, therefore, a gentleman, full of his 
illustrious family, should in the same man- 
ner Virgil makes .ffineas look over his de- 
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scendants, sec the whole line of his pro- 
genitors iiass in review before his eyes — 
with how many vatying passions would he 
behold shepherds and soldiers, statesmen 
and lutificera, princes and beggars, walk in 
the procession of five thousand years ! How 
would his heart sink or flutter at the seve 
ral sports of fortune, in a scene so diverai 
fied with rags and purple, handicraft tools 
and sceptres, ensigns of dignitj', and em- 
blems of disgrace! And how would his 
fears and apprehensions, his transports and 
mortifications, succeed one another, as (' 
line of his genealogy appeared bright 
obscure! 

* In most of the pedigrees hung up in old 
mansion-houses, you are sure to find the 
first in the catalc^c a great s 
a soldier with an honourable 
The honest ardficer that begot him, and all 
his fiTigal ancestors before him. 



founder of the family ever had a father. 
Were we to trace many boasted linesfarther 
backwards, we should lose them in a mob 
of tradesmen, or a crowd of rustics, with- 
out hope of seeing them emerge again: not 
unlike the old Appian way, which, after 
having run many miles in length, loses ' 
self in a bog. 

' I lately made a viat to an old country 
gentleman, whois veiyfar gjoneinthissort 
of family madness. I found mm in his study 

Eerusin^ an old register of his family, which 
eliadjustthen discovered as it was branch- 
ed out in the form of a tree, upon a skin of 
parchment. Having the honour to have 
some of his blood in my veins, he permitted 
me to cast ray eyes over the boughs of t! 
venerable plant; and asked my advice 
the reforming of some of the superfluous 
branches. 

•We passed slightly over three or four 
of OUT immediate forefathers, whom 
knew by tracUtion, but were soon stop, 
by an alderman of London, who I perceived 
made my kinsman's heart go pit-a-pat. 
His confusion increased when he found the 
alderman's father to be a graaier; but he 
recovered his fright upon seeing justice of 
the quorum at the end of his titles. Things 
went on pretty well as we threw our eyi 
occasionally over the tree, when unfoi 
tunatcly he perceived a merchant- tailor 
perched on a bough, who was saiA greatly 
to have increased the estate; he was just 
g<ang to cut him off if he had not seen gen!. 
after the name of his son; who was record- 
ed to have mortgaged one of the manors his 
honest fether had purchased. A weaver, 
who was burnt for his i-eligion in the reign 
of queen Mary, was pruned away without 
mercy; as was likewise a yeoman, who 
died of a fall from his own cart. But great 
was our triumph in one of the blood who 
was beheaded far high treason: which ne- 
vei-theless was not a little allayed by another 
of our ancestors who was hanged for steal- 



ing sheep. The expectations of my good 
cousin were wonderfully raised by a match 
into the family of a knight; but unfor- 
tunately for us this branch proved barren; 
on the other hand, Margery the milk-maid, 
being twined round a bough, it flourished 
out into so many shoots, and bent with so 
much fruit, that the old p.entleman was 
quite out of countenance. To comfort me 
under this disgrace, he singled out a branch 
ten times more fruitful than the other, 
which he told me he valued more than any 
in the tree, and bade me be of good com- 
fort. This enormous bough was a graft out 
of a Welsh heiress, with so many Ap's 
upon it, that it might have made a little 
grove by Itself. Fromthe tninkof thepecU- 
gree, which was chiefly composed of la- 
bourers and shepherds, arose a huge sprout 
of farmers: this was branched out into yeo- 
man, and ended in a sheriff of the county, 
who was knighted for his good service to 
the crown in bringing up an address. Seve- 
ral of the names that seemed to disparage 
the family, being looked upon as mistakes, 
were lopped off as rotten or withered; as, 
on.the contrary, no small number appear- 
ing without any titles, my cousin, to supply 
'' e defects of the manuscript, added earj. 
the end of each of them. 
' This tree, so pruned, dressed and culti- 
ted, was, within a few days, transplanted 
into a large sheet of vellum, and placed in 
the great hall, where it attracts flie vene- 
ration of his tenants every Sunday morning, 
while they wm.t until his worship is ready 
I to church; wondering that a man who 
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It is reckoned a piece of ill-breeding for 
le man to engross the whole talk to him- 
self. For this reason, since I keep three 
viatmg-days in the week, I am content now 
and then to let my friends put in a word. 
There are several advantages hereby ac- 
cruing both to my readers and myself. As 
first, young and modest writers have an op- 
portunity of getting into print; agan, the 
town enjoys the pleasures of vanety; and 
posterity will see the humour of tjie present 
age, by the help of these lights into private 
and domestic life. The benefits I receive 
from thence are such as these : 1 gdn more 
time for future speculations; pick up hints 
which I improve for tlie public good; give 
advice; redress grievances; and, by leav- 
ing commodious spaces between the several 
letters that I print, furnish out a Spectator, 
with little labour and great ostentation. 

Mr.Spectator — I was mightily pleas 
ed with your speculation of Fnday. YoiiT 
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'e noble, and the whole worked 
up in such a manner as calinot but strike 
upon every reader. But give me leave to 
make this remark; that while you write so 
pathetically on contentment, and a retired 



and depress tile mind from 
glorious. Titles and honours are the re- 
ward of virtue; we therefore ought to be 
affected with them ; and though light nands 
are too much puffed up wilii exterior pomp, 
vet I cannot see why it is not as truly phi- 
losophical to admire the glowing ruby, or 
the sparkling green of an emerald, as th( 
feunter and less permanent beauties of t 
rose or a myrtle. If there are men of extra- 
ordinary capacities, who Ue concealed from 
the world, I should impute it to them r" " 
blot in their characters, did not I believ 
owing to the meanness of thrar fortune 
ther than of their spirit. Cowley, who tells 
the story of Aglaus with so much pleasure, 
was no stranger to courts, nor insensible of 

"What shall I dolo bo (ton 
And mate ihe age to com 

was the result of a laudable ambition. It 
t until after frequent disappoint- 



he despaired of shining 

soul of man is an active principl 

therefore, who withdraws himseil from the 



iple. He, 



e before he has played hij ,. , 

to he hissed off the stage, and cannot oe 
deemed virtuous, because he refuses to an- 
swer his end. I must own I am fired with 
an honest ambition to imitate every illus- 
trious example. The battles of Blenheim 
and Ramilies have more than once made 
me wish myself a soldier. And, when I 
have seen those actions so nobly celebrated 
by our poets, I have secretly aspired to "" 
one of that distinguished class. But in v 
I wish, in vdn I pant with the desire of 
tion. I am chined down in obscurity, and 
the only pleasure I can take is in seeing so 
many brighter geniuses join their friendly 
lights to add to the splendour of the throne. 
Farewell, then, dear Spec, and believe me 
to be with great emulation, and no envy, 



'Middle-Temple, Oct. 26, 1714. 

' Sir, — Though you have formerly made 
eloquence the subject of one or more of 
your papers, I do not remember that you 
ever considered it as possessed by a set of 
people, who are so far from making Quin- 
tilian's rules their wactice, that, I dare 
say for them, they never heard of such an 
author, and yet are no less masters of it 
than Tully or Demosthenes among the an- 
cients, or whom you please among the mo- 
derns. The persons 1 am speaking of are 
aur common beggars about tliis town; and, 
that what I say isr true, I appeal to any 

Vol. II. S2 



man who has a heart one degree softer than 
a stone. As for my part, who do not pre- 
tend to more humanity than my neighbours, 
I have oftentimes gone from my chambers 
with money in my pocket, and returned to 
them not only peSmyless, but destitute of a 
firtbing, Wittiout bestowing of It any other 
way than on these seeming objects of pity. 
In short, I have seen more eloquence in a 
look from one of these despicable creatures 
than in the eye of the fairest she I ever 
saw, yet no one a greater admirer of that 
sex than myself. V\T\at I have to desire of 
you is, to lay down some directions in order 
to guard against these powerful orators, or 
else I know nothing to the contrary bdt I 
nftist myself be forced to leave the profes- 
aon of the law, and endeavour to get the 

Suaiifications necessary to that more profit- 
ble one of begging. But, in whichsoever 
of these two capacities I shine, I shall al- 
ways desire to be your constant reader, and 
ever will be your most humble servant, 
•J. B.' 

'Sir, — Upon readmg a Spectator 'last 
week, where Mrs. Fanny Fickle submitted 
the choice of a lover for life to your decisive 
determination, and imagining I might claim 
the favour of your advice in an affair of the 
like, but much more difficult nature, I call- 
ed for pen and ink, in order to draw the 
characters of seven humble servants, whom 
I have equally encouraged for some time. 
But, alas! while I was reflecting on the 
^Teeable subject, and contriving an advan- 
tageous description of the dear person 1 
was most incUned to favour, I happened tu 
look into my glass. The Mght of the small- 
pox, out of which I am just recovered, tor 
mented me at once with the loss of my 
captivating arts and my captives. The 
confusion I was in, on this unhappy, unsea- 
sonable discovery, is inexpressible. Believe 
me, sir, I was so taken up with the thoughts 
of your fair correspondent's case, and so in- 
tent on my own design, that I fancied my- 
self as triumphant in my conquests as ever. 

' Now, ar, finding I was incapacitated to 

use myself on that pleasing subject, I 
resolved to apply myself to you, or your 
casuistical agent, for advice in my present 
circumstances. I am sensible the tincture 
of my skin, and the regularity of my fea- 
tures, which the malice of my late illness 
has altered, are irrecoverable; yet do not 
despair but that that loss by your assistance, 
may, in some measure, be repairable, if 
you will please to propose a way for the re- 
covery of one only of my fugitives. 
' One of them is in a more particular 

nner beholden to me than the rest; he, 
private reasons, being desirous tc 



ly love magazine unde* ny head, i 
hearing a noise of openinf- I lock in m 
chamber, endangered my lite by getting oi 
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of bed, to prevent, if it had been attempted, 
the discovery of that amour. 

•I have formerly made use of all those 
artifices which our sex daily practise over 
yours, to draw, as it were, undesignedly. 



admirers at my afternoon levee; but 
now quite another creature, 1 think, could 
I regain the attractive influence I once had, 
if I had a legion of suitors, I should never 
be ambitious of entertMning more than one. 
I have almost contracted an antipathy to 
the trifling discourses of impertinent lovers; 
though I must needs own Ihave thought it 
very odd of late to hear gentiemen, instead 
of tiidr usual complaisances, fall into dis- 
putes before me of politics, or else weary 
me with the tedious repetition of how 
thankful I ought to be, and satisfied with 
my recoveiy out of so dangerous a distem- 
per: this, though I am very sensible of the 
blessing, yet I cannot but didike, because 
such advice from them rather seems to in- 
sult than comfort me, and reminds me too 
much of what I was; which melancholy 
consideration I cannot yet perfectly sur- 
mount, hut hope your sentiments on this 
head will make it supportable. 

•To show you what a value I have for 
your ^ctates, these are to certify the per- 
sons concerned, that unless one of thefti re- 
turns to his colours, if I may so call them 
now, before the winter is over, I will volun- 
tarily confine myself to a retirement, where 
I will punish them all with my needle. I 
will he reveaged on them by decyphering 
them on a carpet, humbly begging admit- 
tance, myself scornfully refusing it. If you 
disapprove of this, as savouring too much 
of malice, be pleased to acquaint me with a 
drmight you like better, and it shall be 
faithfully performed, by the unfortunate 
'MONIMIA.' 
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Ne cui me vtndo veUem soeiare jugali, 
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'Mh. Spectator, — Having in some for- 
mer papers taken care of the two states of 
rirginity and marriage, and being willing 
that all people should be served in their 
turn, 1 this day draw out my drawer of 
widows, where 1 met with several cases, to 
each whereof I have returned satisfactory 
answers by the post. The cases are as 
follow: 

' Q. Whether Amoret be pound by a 



Sromise of marriage to Philander, made 
uring her husband s life.* 

* Q. Whether Sempronia, having faith 
fully given a promise to two several persona 
dunng the last sickness of her husband, is 
not thereby left at liberty to choose which 
of them she pleases, or to reject them both 
for the sake of a new lover? 

' ' Cleora asks me, whether she be obliged 
to continue single according to a vow piade 
to her husband at the time of his presenting 
her with a diamond necklace; she being in- 
formed by a very pretty young fellow, of a 
good conscience, that such vows are in their 

* Another intjuires, whether she hath not 
the right of widowhood, to dispose of her- 
self to a gentleman of great merit, who 
presses very hard; her husband being irre- 
coverably gone in a cons\imption? 

* An unreasonable creature hath the con- 
fidence to ask, whether it be proper for her 
to marry a man who is younger than her 
eldest son? 

' A scrupulous well-spoken matron, who 

Sives me a great many good words, only 
oubts whether she is not obliged, in con- 
science, to shut up her two marriageable 
daughters, until such time as she hath com- 
fortably disposed of herself ? 

•Sophronia, who seems by her phrase 
and spelling to be a person of condition, sets 
forth, that whereas she hath a great estate, 
and is but a woman, she desires to be in- 
formed whether she would not do prudently 
to marry Camilius, a very idle tall young 
fellow, who hath no fortune of his own, and 
consequentiy hath nothing else to do but to 

Bdore I speak of widows, I cannot but 
observe one thing, which I do not know how 
to account for; a widow is always more 
sought after than an old maid of the same 
age. It is common enough among ordinary 
people, for a stale virgin to set up a shop 
in a place where she is not known; where 
the large thumb-ring, supposed to be given 
by her husband, quickly recommends her 
to some wealthy ndghbour, who takes a 
liking to the jolly widow, that would have 
overlooked the venerable spinster. 

The truth of it is, if we look into this set 
of women, we find, according to the dif- 
ferent characters or drcumstances wherein 
they are left, that widows may be divided 
into those who raise love and those who 
rsuse compassion. 

But, not to ramble frem this subject, there 
are two things in which consists chiefly the 
glory of a widow — the love of her deceased 
husband, and the care of her children; to 
which may be added a third, arising out of 
the former, such a prudent conduct as may 
do honour to both. 

A widow possessed of all these three 
qualities makes not only a virtuous but a 
sublime character. 

There is something so great and so gener- 
ous in this state of life, when it is accora 
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panied with all its virtues, tliat it is the 
subject of one of the finest among cur mo- 
dem tragedies ill the person of Andromache, 
and has met with a universal and deserved 
applause, when introduced upon our En- 
glish stage by Mr, Philips.' 

The most memorable widow in history it 
queen Artemisia, who not only erected the 
famou'; mausoleum, but drank up the ashes 
of her dead lord; thereby enclosmg them in 
a nobler monument than that which she 
had built, though deservedly esteemet 
of the wonders of architecture. 

This last lady seems to have had a better 
title to a second husband than any I hav 
read of, since not one dust of her first wa 
remLuning, Our modem heroines might 
think a husband a very bitter draught, and 
would have good reason to complain, if they 
might not accept of a second partner until 
they had taken such a troublesome method 
of losmg the memory of the first. 

I shall add to these illustrious exampli 
out of ancient story, a remarkable instance 
of the delicacy of our ancestors In relation 
to the state of widowhood, as I find it re- 
corded in Cowell's Interpreter. • At East 
and West Enbomc, in the county of Berks, 
if a customary tenant die, the widow shall 
have what the law calls her free-bench " 
all his copyhold lands, dum sola et cm 
fuerit, that is, while she lives dngle and 
chaste; but if she commits incontinency she 
forfdts her estate; yet if she will come into 
the court riding backward upon a black 
ram, with his tail in her hand, and say the 
words following, the steivard is bound by 
the custom to re-admit her to her free- 
bench, f 



line unon a blact ma. 




The like custom there is in the manor of 
Torre, in Devonshire, and other parts of 
the west. 

It is not impossible but I may in a little 
time present you with a register of Berk- 
shire ladies, and other western dames, who 
rode publicly upon this occasion; and I hope 
the town will he entertained with a caval- 
cade of widoWB.^f I 



Frank Hank, or Free-beaeh, {Scia Uient, 



BDd flu- B doirer. nizberbert ca 



a cuaCoin hy whidi. In i 



WW BnlioniB. of Thitb, «od other t 
oFEnfland, iaa kind of penance aoioi 

una validity of Biaiute law. Jaco'li' 
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It must be owned that fear is a very 
powerful passion, since it is esteemed one 
of the greatest virtues to subdue it. It being 
implanted in us for our preservation, it is 
no wonder that it sticks close to us as long 
as we have any thing we are willing to pre- 
serve. But as life, and all its enjoyments, 
wbuld be scarce worth the keeping if we 
under a perpetual dread of loang 
them, it is the business of religion and 
philosophy to free us from all unnecessary 
anxieties, and direct our fear to its proper 

If we considertheptunfulness of this pas- 
sion, and the violent effects it produces, we 
shall see how dangerous it is to give way 
to it upon slight occasions. Some have 
frightened themselves into madness, others 
have given up their lives to these appre- 
hensions. The story of a man who grew 
gray in the space of one night's anxiety is 
very famous. 

mgaes, queficiaunaEanenil' 
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These apprehensions if they proceed from 
a consciousness of guilt, are the sad warn- 
ings of reason; and may excite our pity, 
but admit of no remedy. When the hand 
of the Almighty is visibly lifted against the 
impious, the heart of mortal man cannot 
withstand him. We have this passion sub- 
limeh' rejirescnted in the punishment of 
the EgjTJtians, tormented with the plague 
of darkness in the apocryphal book of Wis- 
dom ascribed to Solomon, 

' For when unrighteous men thought to 
oppress theholynatjon; they being shut up 
in their houses, the prisoners of darkness, 
and fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
lay there exiled from the eternal Provi- 
dence. For while they supposed to lie hid 
in their secret sins, they were scattered un- 
der a dark veil of forgetfulness, being hor- 
ribly astonished and troubled with strange 
apparitiwis— For wickedness, condemned 
by her own witness, is very timorous, and, 
being oppressed with conscience, always 
forecESteth grievous things. For fear is 
nothing else But a betraytag of the succours 
which reason offereth — For the whole 
world shined with clear light, and none 
were hindered in their labour. Over them 
only was spread a heavy uight>, an image 
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of diat darkness ■which should afterwards 
receive them; but yet were they unto them- 
selves, more grievous than the darkness.'* 

To fear, so justly grounded, no remedy 
can be proposed; but a man (who hath no 
great ^ilt hanging upon his mind, who 
walks m the plain path of justice and in- 
tegrity, and yet, either by natural complex- 
ton, or confirmed prejudices, or neglect of 
serious reflection, suffers liimself to be 
moved by this abject and unmanly passion) 
would do well to condder, that there is 
nothing which deserves his fear, but that 
beneficent Being who is his friend, his pro- 
tector, his fether. Were this one thought 
strongly fixed in the mind, what calamity 
would DC dreadful? What load can bfamy 
lay upon us wheii we are sure of the appro- 
bation of liim who will repay the disgrace 
of a moment with the glory of etemitj"? 
What sharpness is there in pain and dis- 
eases, when thev only hasten us on to the 
pleasures that will never fade? What sting 
IS in death, when we are assured that it is 
only the beginmng of life? A man who 
lives so as not to fear to die, is inconsistent 
with himself, if he delivers himself up to 
any incidental anxiety. 

The intrepidity of a just good man is so 
nobly set Ibrth by Horace, that it cannot 



' Tbe mau Tesotv'd snfi neadf to his trust. 
Intleiible to HI, nnd obstiaatel; jueI. 
May the rade rabble's insolenca despise, 
Their Benseless clamours, and tumiEltuiMia cries : 
TJR tyrant'e flercenesi be iHEuitos, 



Thai Hiogs the Ihunder finm Ehe skf. 

And (Tives it rage to roar, and acrenglii lo fly. 

'Sliouldthewbaleftamearoature round him b 
In mln and conHinon hiirl'd. 



The vanity of fear may be yet farther 
illusti-ated if we reflect. 

First, what we fear may not come to pass. 
No human scheme can be so accurately 
projected, but some littie circumstance in- 
tervening may spoil it. He who cUrects 
the heart of man at his pleasure, and un- 
derstands the thoughts long before, may, 
by ten thousand accidents, or an immediate 
change in the inclinations of men, discon- 
cert the most subtle project, and turn it to 
the benefit of his own servants. 

In the next place we should consider, 
though the evil we ima^ne should come to 
pass, it may be much more supportable 
than it appeared to be. As there is no 
prosperous state of Ufe without its calami- 
ties, so there is no adveraty without its be- 
nefits. Ask the great and powerful, if 
they do not feel the pangs of envy and am- 
bition. Inquire of the poor and needy, if 
they have not tasted the sweets of quiet 



and contentment, Even under the pains of 
body, the infidelity of friends, or the mis 
constructions put upon our laudable ac- 
tions; our minds, when for some timeaccus 
tomed to these pressures, are sensible of 
secret Rowings of comfort, the present re- 
ward of a pious resignation. The evils of 
this life appear like rocks and precipices, 
rugged and barren at a distance; but at our 
nearer approach we find little tmitful spots, 
and refreshing spring, mixed with the 
harshness and deiormitiea of nature. 

In the last place, we may comfort our- 
selves with this consideration, that, as the 
thing feared may not reach us, so we may 
not reach what we fear. Our lives may 
not extend to that dreadful point which we 
have in view. He who knows all our fil- 
ings, and will not suffer us to be templed 
beyond our strength, is often pleased, in 
his tender severity, to separate the soul 
from its body and miseries together. 

If we look forward to him for help, we 
shall never be in danger of falling down 
those precipices which our imagination is 
apt to create. Like those who walk upon 
a line, if we keep our eye fixed upon one 
point, we may step lorwai'd securely; 
whereas an imprudent or cowardly glance 
on either side will infallibly destroy us. 
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Qui iielluB homo eet, Cotta, pusillus bonio est. 

JtJaTt. Ef^g. = J. 
AprallyEillaw la but half a man. 

Cicero hath observed, that a jest is 
never uttered with a better grace than 
when it is accompanied with a serious 
countenance. When a pleasant thought 
plays in the features before it discovers it- 
self in words, it rwses too great an expec- 
tation, and loses the advantage of giving 
surprise. Wit and humour are no less 
poorly recommended by a levity of phrase, . 
and that kind of language which may be 
distinguished by the name of cant. Ridi- 
cule is never more strong than when it is 
concealed in gravity. True humour lies 
in the thought, and arises from the repre- 
sentation of images in odd circumstances 
and uncommon lights. A pleasant thought 
strikes us by the iorce of its natural beauty; 
and the mirth of it is generally rather 
palled than heightened, by that ndiculous 
phraseology which is so much in fashion 
among the pretenders to humour and plea- 
santry. This tribe of men are like our 
mountebanks; they make a man a wit by 
putting him in a fantastic habit. 

Our little burlesque authors, who are 
the delight of ordinary readers, generally 
abound in these pert phrases, which have 
in them more vivacity than wit. 

I lately saw an instance of this kind of 
writing, which ga'^e me so lively an idea 
of it, that I could not forbear begging a 
. copy of the letter from the.gentleman who 
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showed it to me. It is written by a country 
wit, upon tiie occasion of the rejoicings on 
the day of the ting's coronation. 

'Past two o'clock, and a frosty morning. 

' Deah Jack,— I have just left the right 
worshipful and his myrmidons about a 
sneaker of five gallons. The whole ma- 
gistracy was pretty well cUsgmsed before I 
(rave them the slip, Onr fnend the alder- 
man was half-seas over before the bonfire 
was out We had with us the attorney, 
andtwoorthreeotherbrightfellows. The 
doctor plays least in MghL 

' At nine o'clock in the evening we set 
fire to the whore of Babylon, The devil 
acted liis part to a mivacle. He has made 
his fortune by it. We equipped the young 
dog with a tester a piece. Honest old 
Brown of England was very drunk, and 
showed his loyalty to the tune of a hundred 
rockets. The mob drank the king's health, 
on thdr marrow hones, in mother Day's 
double. They whipped us half a dozen 
hogsheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to 
have been demolished with the end of a 
sky-rocket, that fell upon the bridge of his 
noEse as he was drinking the king's health, 
and spdled his tip. The mob was very 
loyal till about midnight, when they grew 
a little mutinous for more liquor. They 
had like to have dumbfounded the justice; 
but his clerk came in to his assistance, and 
took them all down in black and white. 

' When I had been huzzaed out of my 
seven senses, I made a visit to the women, 
who were guzzling very comfortably. Mrs. 
Mayoi-ess clipped the king's English. 
Clack was the word. 

' I forgot to tell thee, that every one of 
the posse had his hat cocked with a dis- 
tich; the senators sent us down a cargo of 
riband and metre for the occasion, 

' Sir Richard, to show his zeal for the 
Protestant rehgion, is at the expense of a 
tar-barrel and a hall. I peeped into the 
knight's great hall, and saw a very pretty 
bevy of spinsters. My dear relict was 
amongst them, and ambled in a country 
dance as notably as the best of them. 

' May all his majesty's liege subjects love 
him as well as his good people of this his 
ancient borough! Adieu. 



notice of in my last paper; t 
affectation of strdned and pompous e 
presKons, fetched from the learned lan- 
guages. The first savours too much of the 
-own; the other of the college. 

As nothing illustrates better than exam- 
de, I shall here present my reader with a 
etter of pedantic humour, which was writ- 
en by a young gentleman of the university 
his fnend, on the same occasion, and 
from the same place, as the lively epistle 
published in my last Spectator: 

•Dear Chom,— It is now the thii-d 
watch of the night, the greatest part of 
which I have sptnt round a capadous howl 
of China, fiUed with the choicest products 
of both the Indies. I was placed at a qua- 
drangular table, diametrically opposite to 
the mace-bearer. The visage of that ve- 
nerable herald was, according to custom, 
most gloriously iUuminated on this joyful 
occasion. The mayor and aldermen, those 
pillars of our constitution, began to totter; 
and if any one at the board could have so 
far articulated, as to have demanded intel- 
ligibly are-inforcement of liquor, the whole 
assembly had been by this time extended 
under the table. 

The celebration of this night s solemni- 
ivpB nnptied by the obstreperous joy of 
who, with their parchment 
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thunder, gave a signal for the appearance 
of the mob jinder their several classes and 
denominations. They were quickly joined 
by themelodious clank of marrow-bones and 
cleavers, while a choi-us of bells filled u]> 
the concert. A pyramid of stack-fagots 
cheered the hearts of the populace with the 
promise of a blaze; the guns had no sooner 
uttered the prologue, hut the heavens were 
brightened with artificial meteors and stars 
of our own making; and all the High-street 
lighted up from one end to another with a 
gSaxy of candles. We collected a largess 
forthe multitude, who tippled eleemosyna- 
ry until they grew exceeding vociferous. 
There was a pasteboard pontiff, with a lit- 
tle swarthy demon at his elbow, who, by 
his diabolical whispers and insinuations, 
tempted his holiness into the fire, and then 
left him to shift for himself. The mobile 
were very sarcastic with their clubs, and 
gave the old gentleman several thumps 
upon his triple head-piece.* Tom Ty- 
ler's phiz is something damaged by the fall 
of a rocket, which hath almost spoiled the 
gnomon of his countenance. The mirth 
of the common 
that it found v 

quorum, .who, by the help of his ai. 
SIS, took down all their names Mid their 
crimes) with a design to produce his manu- 
script at the next quarter sessions, &C Kc 
I shall subjoin to the foregoing piece of a 
letter the following copy of verses trans- 
lated from an Italian poet, who was Uie 
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Cleveland of his age, and had multitudes 
of admirers. Tie subject is an accident 
that happened under the reign of Pope 
i-eo, when a fire-work, that had been pre- 
pared upon the castle of St. Angelo, began 
Co play before its time, being kmdled by a 
flash of lightning. The author has written 
a poem in the same kind of style as that I 
have already exemplified in prose. Every 
line in it is a riddle, and the reader musf 
be forced to consider twice or thrice, be- 
fore he will know Jhat the Cynic's tene- 
ment is a tub, and Bacchus's cast-coat s 
liQgshead, Sec. 



' 'Twae nis^l. and ieaven, a ( 
Atgoa now. did cmmtlraii egea 
irarr window Some lier Jot de 
bpfitt and ■IiU[ded wllh ■ 



oTUjMg hei to 



AWaai 

Aninmndbei neck Qie mingled lUblrt. . 
Tbe Ornic'i roUini tcnament connrircn 
Willi Baoiluu hia eon-coat lo teediha 6 

' The pilB, BlIU Mc wllh nif"' — — '■■ - 
m Tnacan plla dia tan its i.,.,. 
Wtwre tlie proud tope of Rome's i 
,WfieuB fianti aally and Invade ibe Ekiei 

' WmiBi now tbe multitude expect the i 
And tbaic tir-d.e7es (he lofty mountain di 
t. ii.n......H .>™ — „j|g i^jf voices try, 

111 OTIilferpplayrr. 
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And tlinndero 

la treble notes lbs amc 

TliB deep-raOQtb'd earn ,„ 

Tbe lab'riDg pile now beaves, and having liven 
Proob ofite itarail. sighs in flames to heaven. 

' The clonda euFelop'd heaven ftom human sight ; 
QUBUohM eVry star, and put out ev'iy light ; 
Now real thunder gnunbles in the skiesT 
And in diadainflil mnimuis Eome defles; 
Hoi doth its answered cballenge Some decline; 
Jtut. wbilst both mtties In flill concert Join, 
While beaT<n and earth in lival peals tesoand 
Tbe doubtfhl cracka tbe beaieis dense confouid ' 
Wbethsr the daps ottbaudn-holls they beat. 
Oi else tbe bnnc of cannon wouada tbeir ear- 
Whetber olouds lagM bf stiag^ing metnls rent. 
Or stragglinc cloud* in Emnnn metals spent; 
But. O ray niiM^ lbs wbole adventure tell. 
As ev'iy socidsut tn oidei OH. 

' Tall gloves of tree* the Hadrian tower surround 
Fiotitlons treem with pspor garlands crown'd. 
niese know no qains, Mil when tbeir bodies snout 
Infira, andBhool ihe^gilded blossoms out' 
V/bea blsElng lesvsa nppeu above tbeir head. 

d into hnnching flsiuaa tbeir bodies spread 

■■'-' -Bl thunder splits tbe firmament. 



in lt» ijonda, and flitter in the sky. 
..n-tbid shield of ■pfiem doth beaVn def 
liBck again tbe Uuntsd wespons send; 
llllngly tbey Ihll, and, dropinng down, 
out their »Dls, tbeirsulph'rous souls, em 
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Mh. Spectator,— You have in your 
I last Spectators given the town a couple 
of remarkable letters in different styles: I 
take this opportunity to offer to you some 
remarks upon the epistolary -way of writ- 
ing in verse. This is a species of poetry by 
itself; and has not so much as been hinted 
the Arts of Poetry that have 
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in any nation, been so much 
s the other several kinds of 
an of genius may, if he pleases, 
write letters in verse upon all manner of 
subjects that are capable of bemg embel- 
lished with wit and language, and may ren- 
j.-.,. and agreeable by giving the 



derthem n 



understood to mean only such wtitings i: 
this kind as have been in use among the 
ancients, and have been copied from them 
by some modems. These may be reduced 
into two classes: in the one I shaU range 
love-ietters, letters of friendship, and let- 
ters upon mournful occasions; in the other 
I shall place such epistles in verse as may 
properly be called familiar, critical, and 
moral; to wluch may be added letters of 
mirth and humour. Ovid for the first, and 
Horace for the latter, are the best originals 
we have left. 

'He that is ambitious of succeeding in 
the Ovidian way, should first examine his 
heart well, and feel whether his passions 
(especially those of the gentle kind,) play 
ea^; sbce it is not his wit, but the delicacy 
and tenderness of his sentiments, that wiU 
affect his readers. His versification like- 
wise should be soft, and all his numbers 
flowing and querulous. 

' The qualifications requisite for writing 
epistles, after the model given us by Ho- 
race, are of a quite different nature. He 
that would excel in this kind must have a 
good fund of strong masculine sense: to this 
there must be joined a thorough knowledge 
of mankind, together with an inaght into 
id the prevailing humours of 
the age. Our author must have his mind 
wdl seasoned with the finest precepts of 
moi-aUty, and be filled with nice reflections 
thebri^t and dark sides of human 
. lemustbeamasterof refinedraillery, 
andunderstand the delicacies as well as the 
absurdities of conversation. He mUst have 
lively turn of wit, with an easy and con- 
se manner of eicpression: every thing he 
ys must be in a free and disengaged man- 
:r. He must be guilty of nothing that 
betrays the mr of a recluse, but appear a 
man of the world throughout. His iUus- 
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tration'i, his comparisons, and the greatest 
P'iit of hii images, must be drawn from 
common hfe Strokes of satire and criU- 
cism, as well as panegyiic, judiciously 
throw n in, (and as it were by the by,) give 
a w onderful life and ornament to composi- 
tions of this kind. But let our poet, while 
he writes epistles, though never so familiar, 
■ still rememoer that lie writes in verse, and 
must for that reason have a more than or- 
dinary care not to fall into prose, and a 
vulgar diction, excepting where the natiire 
and humour of the thing does tiecessarily 
require it In this point, Horace has been 
thought hy some critics to be sometimes 
careless, as well as too negligent of his ver- 
sification; of which he seems to have been 
sensible himself. 

'All I have to add is, that both these 
manners of writing may be made as enter- 
taining, in their way, as any other species 
of poetiy, if undertaken by persons duly 
qualified; and the latter sort may be ma- 
naged so as to become in a peculiar manner 
ru m & 

I d b two to the 

m m mg rrespondent; 

d h firs jd k otice, that 

mos sub m nature are 
d p ry way with 

g h m p tie of Ho- 

gv r poe surprises us 

with his pomp, and seems rather betrayed 
into his subject than to have aimed at it by 
design. He appears like the visit of a king 
incognito, with a mixture of familiarity and 
grandeur. In works of this kind, when the 
dignity of the subject hurries the poet into 
descriptions and sentiments, seemingly Un- 
premeditated, by a sort of inspiration, it is 
usual for him to recollect himself, and fall 
back gracefully into the natural style of a 
letter- 

I might here mention an epistolary poem, 
lust published by Mr, Eusden,' on the 
King's accesMOn to the throne; wherein, 
among many other noble and beautiful 
strokes of poetry, his reader may see this 
rule very happily observed. 
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And lop the two luiuriaot boughs away. 
I HA^ E often thought tliat if the several 
letters which are wntten to me under the 
charactei of Spectator, and which I have 
not made use of, were published in a vo- 
lume they would not be an unentertaining 
collcctioi f The variety of the subjects. 



re publiEbed in 1735, by Cliarl 



styles, sentiments, and informations, whicli 
are transmitted to me, would lead a very 
curious, or very idle reader, insensibly 
along through a great many pages. 

I know some authors who would pick up 
a secret history out of such materials, and 
make a bookseller an alderman by the copy. 
I shall therefore carefuhy preserve the ori- 
ginal papers in a room set apart for that 
purpose, to the end that they may be of 
service to posterity; but shall at present 
content myself with owning the receipt of 
several letters, lately come to my hands, 
the authors whereof are impatient for^ an 
answer. 

Charissa, whose letter is dated from Corn- 
hill, desires to be eased in some scruples 
relating to the skill of astrologers. — Refer- 
red to flie dumb man for an answer. 

J. C. who proposes a love case, as he calls 
it, to the love casuist, is hereby desired to 
speak of it to the minister of the parish; it 
being a case of conscience. 

The poor young lady, whose letter is 
dated October 26, who complains of a harsh 
guardian and an unkind brother, can only 
have my good wishes, unless she pleases to 
be more particular. 

The petition of a certain gentleman, 
whose name I have forgot, famous for re- 
newing the curls of decayed periwigs, is 
referred to the censor of small wares. 

The remonstrance of T. C. agdnst the 
profanation of the sabbath by barbers, shoe- 
cleaners, &c, had better be offered to the 
society of reformers. 

A learned and laborious treatise upon the 
■t of fencing, returned to the author. 

To the gentleman of Oxford, who desire? 

c to insert a copy of Latin verses, which 

ere denied a place in the university books. 
Answer: Nbnitm firematur in annum. 

To my learned coiTespondent, who writes 
agdnst master's gowns, and poke sleeves, 
with a word in defence of lai^e scarfs. 
Answer: I resolve not to raise animosities 
amongst the clergy. 

To the lady who writes with rage against 
one of her own sex, upon the account of 
party warmth. Answer; Is not the lady 
"He writes against reckoned handsome? 

I desire Tom Truelove (who sends me a 
innet upon his mistress, with a desire to 
rint it immediately,) to conader, that it is 

I shall answevavery profound letter from 
my old friend the upholsterer, who is still 
inquisitive whether the king of Sweden be 
living or dead, by whispenngliim in the 

ir, that I believe he is alive. 

Let Mr. Dapperwit consider, What is 
that long story a the cuckoldom to me? 

At the earnest deare of Monimia's lover, 
who declares himself very penitent, he is 
recorded in my paper by the name of the 
faithful Castalia 

The petition of Charles Cocksure, which 
the petitioner styles 'very reasonable,' 
rejected. 
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The memorial tf Philander, which he 
desires mij be despatched out of hand 
postponed 

I ilesire S R not to repeat the expres- 
sion 'under the sun,' so often m his next 
letter. 

The letter of P S -who desires either to 
have it printed entire, ot committed to the 
flames. Not to be printed entire. 



Mvember 15, 1714. 



Having lately presented n 
acopyofversesfulloftl * 
Shall here communicate to him an excel- 
lent specimen of the truer though it hath not 
been yet published, the judicious reader 
will readily discern it to be the work of a 
master; and if he hath vead that noble 
poem on the prospect of peace, he will 
be at a loss to guess at the author. 



The Alps Iheir new-mafle m. 
Nor shall Ihy hills, Pytene, . 



di o'er [he floating pli 



and divide! the mi 



Brealffl'llitougli U» WUOB^ ,™„ ^^ 

<J et the vast deep, gnat HHmanOi, dart thine 
A wafry proapeet haundad hy Ula ikUs ; 
Pen ihosmnd reatele, from tan thODaand ehores, 
^"■iKfu™ and gold, and eillH Indif- -'--^ 
Beholtf Ihe Inhales ftaafnlng lo thy I 



eyes 



inalfi 



J thy ibrone. 



Hall Albior 









' When BruiL 



E ROYAL PROGBESS. 



DehaB'd Alddee, and fletliron'd the joiJa ; 
In golden diaina the Idnn of India ted 
Or rent tba tnrban from Die aultan'g bead 
One, in old OiUe», and the pagan Birain, 
With nym|«ii and trltona, wafta him o'ei 
Another draws flene Lndfcr iii arms. 
And flilg th' Intsiual region with alarms 
""■ ' iiBdnild,to 



ime, and teen hint bull ju .n-i, 

His shining marab dasnihs in fitllhfui lays, 
^^tent (0 point Mm, nor ptaanmo (omaiBe; 
Pheir channa, if chamu tliey liave. the truth su 
And from the tbame nnlaboiuU beautiei rise. 
' By longing nationa Bw the throne design-d, 
^call'f to guard the lighta of hnman-klnd ; 
With aeoret ^ef his gddlitB aoul teplies 
And Britain's erown with Joylesa luetre shines. 
While prav'ra and teara his deatln'd progress sla 
And crowds of moomois eboak their Bovsreiini'i 
Not BO bo maithM when bosllle squadrons sU)oc 
in Bcenea of death, and fir^ itia generaas blood - 
Winn hia hot Eouraar paw^ th' Hungarian rtai 
And advoree legiona stood the Block in vain. 



Oy the thin mil, with Bilenljoy, he spies 
^nsplanled woods and boirow'd Tordurs rise ; 
Wher e er'ry meadow, won with toil and blood' 
from iiaaghly tyrants and the ragine flood 
Wilhfluila and floweri the careiS hind supplies, 

Such wealth for frugal hands doth H^wndecreo 
And sudi thy gifls, celeslial Liberty I ' 

^mirough stately towns, and many a fertile plain 
nnvomp advances to tba neighlmirins main. 

And view iho hero with insaliaie ej^. "'^"' 
' Li Haja'B towers he vmits till eastern gales 
Prepitioiis rise to swell Ibe British sails. 
Hrtber (be time of England's monarch brinss 
™™"3 and friendships of Itie neighb'rinf kings; 
Takes in the bleid'ed inttreau"S mankind 
pie wnrld'e ureal patriot. CaJm thy aniions breast 
Secare in htm, O Europe, take thy rest , 



Lnoos scene the wide-s^ad landeca 
rich InclDmtea sad luinriant llelda : 
wing herd each ftrtUs pasture fills, 



Before the whale 



wilighl with its heanjy gold 
lioalB, a counlleaa fry, 

ngly dolphin fly; 

""'- "■ vifcd strati 



n a peal of thunder gair 

'Welcome, great stranger Tto oar lonFinirpvAi 

Oh t king desfrd, adopt^ Albion o-ies. ^ *^' 

P"'- thee the East hreath-d out a prosp'tous breeze 

ht weta the euiu, and gently swell'd the seas.' 

preeence did eachdouMflil heart compose 

fticHons iTOndet'd that Uict once were foes - 

That Joyfril day they lost each hostile name 
^^" "ime their aspect, and their voice ihe same 



The puzUed sti 



ilectedBrs 






a doth great Augusta riee' 
noblest scene beneath the 
lusand spires th 



nil a fast naTy hides his ample bed- 
floating Birestl lYom the distant stra 
line oTgolden cats atrikes o'er the lar 
ntannia'B peer* in pomp and rich airaj 
rfote their king, tnam^iant, led tin » 
tr as the eye can reach, the gaudy trail 
bright procession, shines along r" - 



Ifi'f! J?.""™ "'^ 



5 plans Bntunla'fl ijoiiea in hia thought, 
isumes the delHatad power be cave 
iwards tin OitEflil, end mtoi^ the brave 
hom BhaO tbo Huaa ftom oat the ehinins th 

^lect^to heighten ana adomhet song) . 

Thee. Ealifti 1 To thy eapatioos mind. 

O man apwovUis biiain's wealth consign'd 

Hercoin(whila Hiama fimght) debas'd and ru 
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17 guTiet tluu tbr btys. 
' Tbe Uuse. If fli^ trith tlij enllT^iiiE beuiia, 
Pettiftn shall aim at mon exalted Ibems ; 
Record one moaarcli in t noHer itnin, 
And biat tJH opening wondan of Mb re^ ; 
Brigbt Quolina'g besvenly baautiea uice. 
Her vMllamt coiuoit} and mu bloDmIng Tace- 
A iraln of Idnga Uteii frulllhl Ion aumies. 
A glorioiu 9HIH to Allnon'B raylafa'd e^a : 

Anil ihroiigli his line froiD age to ago conTey'd,' 
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Tlien, lonking down on the sun"a feeble ray, 

Survey'd oarcluBky, ftinl, imperfect day, 

And under what s cloud of nighl we lay.— Roik. 

The following letter having in it some 
observations out of the common road, I shall 
.Tiake it the entertdnment of this day. 



'Mr. Spectator, — The' 
against the pride of man, which are labour- 
ed by florid and declamatoty writers, are 
taken from the baseness of his original, the 
imperfections of his nature, or the short 
duration of those goods in which he makes 
bis boast. Though it be true that we can 
have nothing in us that ought to raise our 
vanity, yet a consciousness of our owjq merit 
may be sometimes laudable. The folly 
therefore lies here: we are a.pt to pride 
ourselves in worthless, or, perhaps, shame- 
ful things; and on the other hand count 
that disgraceful which is our truest glory. 

'Hence it is, that the lovers of prmse 
take wrong measures to att^n it. Would 
a vain man consult his own heart, he would 
find that if others knew his weakness as 
well as he himself doth, he could not have 
Che impudence to expect the public esteem. 
Pride therefore flows from want of reflec- 
tion, and ignorance of ourselves. Know- 
ledge and humility come upon us together. 

'The proper way to make an estimate 
of ourselves is to consider seriously what it 
is we value or despise in others, A man 
who boasts of the goods of fortune, a gay 
dress, or a new title, is generally the mark 
of ridicule. We ought therefore not to ad- 
mire in ourselves what we are so ready to 
laugh at in other men. 

'Much less can we with reason pride 
ourselves in those things, 'which at some 
time of our life we shall certainly despise. 
And yet, if we will give ourselves the trou- 
ble of looking backward and forward on 
the several changes which we have already 
undergone, and hereafter must try, we 
shall find that the greater degrees of our 
knowledge and wisdom sene only to show 
us our own imperfections, 

* As we rise iVom childhood to youth, we 

Vol. n. ."ia 



look with contempt on the toys &nd trifles 
which our hearts have hitherto been set 
upon. When we advance to manhood, ive 
are held wise, in proportion to our shame 
and regret for the rashness and extrava- 
gance of youth. Old age fills us with mor- 
tifying reflections upon a life mis-spent in 
the pursuit of anxious wealth, or uncertdn 
honour. Agreeable to this gradation of 
thought in this life, it may be reasonablv 
supposed that, in a future state, the wis- 
dom, the experience, and the ti 
old age, will be look ' 
spirit in much the s: 
man now sees the little foUies and toyings 
of infants. The pomps, the honours, the 
policies, and arts of mortal men, will be 
thought as trifling as hobby-horses, mock- 
battles, or any other sports that now em- 
ploy all the cunning and strength, and am- 
bition of rational beings, from four years 

' If the notion of a gradual rise in beings, 
from the meanest to the Most High, be not 
a vajn imagination, it is not improbable 
that an angel looks down upon a man as a 
man doth upon a creature which ap- 
proaches nearest to the rational nature. 
By the same rule, if I may indulge my 
fancy in this particular, a superior bnite 
looks with a kind of pride on one of an in- 
ferior species. If they could reflect, we 
might jma^ne, from the gestures of some 
of them, Uiat they think themselves the 
sovereigns of the world, and that all things 
were made for them. Such a thought 
would not be more absurd in brute crea 
tures than one which men are apt to enter- 
tdn, namely, that all the stars in thefirma- 
ment were created only to please their eyes 
and amuse their ima^nations, Mr, Dry- 
den, in his fable of the Cock and the Fox, 
makes a speech for his hero the cock, 
which is a pretty instance for this purpose, 

" Tben tumin j. Bald (0 ParUet, ' See. my dear, 

How lavish nstureliaih adnrn'd the year; 

Hon the pals prioirose and the liolels spring. 

All Iheec are ours, and I nilh i^aaare see 

'What I would observe from the whole 
is this, that we ought to value ourselves 
upon those things only which superior be- 
mgs think valuable, since that is the only 
way for us not to ank in our own esteem 
hereafter,' 
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IleeJf to ease, and cbeata away [he days.— Pm!^. 
'Mb. Spectator, — In a former specula- 
tion you have observed that true greatness 
doth not consist in that pomp and noise 
wherein the generality of mankind are apt 
to place it. You have there taken notir« 
that virtue in obscurity often appears tr 
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illustrious in the eye of superior beings, 
than all that passes for grandeur and mag- 
nificence among men. 

'When we look back upon the history 
of those who have borne the parts of kings, 
statesmen, or commanders, they appear to 
us stripped of those outside ornaments that 
dazzle their contemporaries; and we re- 
gard their persons as great or little, in p 
portion tn the eminence of thdr virtues 
vices. The wise sayings, generous senti- 
ments, or disinterested conduct of a philo- 
sopher under mean circumstances of life, 
set him higher in our esteem than the mighty 
potentates of the earth, when we view 
them both through the long.prospect of 
many ages. Were the memoirs of an ob- 
scure man, who lived up to the dignity of 
his nature, and according to the rules of 
,.:_.,._ .g ijg laid before us, we should find 



highest stations. The following t 

out of the private papers of an honest cou 
try gentleman, wdl set this matter in 
clear light. Your reader will, perhap., 
conceive a greater idea of him from these 
actions done in secret, and without a wit- 
ness, than of those which have drawn upon 
them the admiration of multitudes. 



"In mv twenty-second year I found a 
violent affection for my cousin Charles's 
wife growing upon me, wherein I was in 
danger of succeeding, if I had not upon that 
account begun my travels into fordgn coun- 

" A little after m^ return to En^and, at 
a private meeting with my uncle Francis, 
Irefused the offer of his estate, and prevail- 
ed upon him not to disinherit his son Ned. 

"Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, lest 
he should think hardly of his deceased fa- 
ther; though he continues to speak ill of 
me for this very reason. 

" Prevented a scandalous lawsuit betwixt 
my nephew Harry and his mother, by al- 
lowing her under-hand, out of my own 
pocket, so much money yearly as the dis- 
pute was about. 

" Procured a benefice for a young divine, 
who is sister's son to the good man who was 
my tutor, and hath been dead twenty years. 

" Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs. ' ■ , 
my friend H 's widow. 

"Mem. To retrench one dish at my ta- 
ble, until I have fetched it up again. 

"Mem, To repair my house and finish 
my gardens, in order to employ poor people 
after harvest-time. 

"Ordered John to let out goodman D — 's 
sheep that were pounded, by night; but not 
to let his felTow-servants know it. 

" Prevailed upiin M. T. esq. not to take 
the law of the farmer's son for shooting a 
partridge, and to give him his gun again. 

"Paid the apothecary for curing an old 
woman that confessed herself a witch. 



" Gave away my favourite dog for biting 
a beggar. 

" Made the minister of the parish and a 
whig justice of one mind, by putting them 
to explain their notions to one another. 

"Mem. TotumofFPeterforshooting.i 
doe while she was. eating acoma out of 
his hand. 

" When my neighbour John, who hath 
often injured me, comes to make his request 

" Mem. I have forgiven him. 
"Laid up my chariot, and sold my 
ies, to relieve the poor in a scarcity of 

"In the same year remitted to mv te 
nants a fifth part of their rents. 

■■'As I was Mring to-day I fell into a 
thought that wanned my heart, and shall, 
I hope, be the better for it as long as I iive. 

" Mem. To charge my son in private to 
erect no monument for me; but not to put 
this in my last will." 



horses, 
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Tretque sepuldiTQ, 



ma U^oneii Ibe dsrk uby ssdeEcend : 
. .-^^ — I — ^Q^ flames from Mgh, 



Fliet let avBDgiDE Ion 



. 1 body... «... ...,., 

Condemn'd witb ghoati In endl^ 
Before Ibreak the pllgjitell l&ilh 



lM obliged to my friend, the love ci 
, for the following curious piece of ai 
tiquity, which I shall communicate to th 
public in his own words. 

Mb, Spectator, — You may remerr 
ber, that I lately transmitted 



It of a 



1 the r 



of East and West Enbome, in the county 
of Berks, and elsewhere. " If a customary 
tenant die, the widow shall have what the 
law calls her free-bench, in all his copy- 
hold lands, dum sola et casta fuerit ; that 
is, while she lives angle and chaste; but if 
she commits incontinency, she forfeits her 
estate; yet if she will come into the court 
riding backward upon a black ram, with 
his tail in her hand, and say the words fol- 
lowing, the steward isboundby the custom 
' re-admit her to her free-bench. 



mylrnijigsm.' 
After having informed you that my lord 
Coke observes, that this is the most frail 
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Bccovding to my promise, been 
pains in searching out the records of the 
black !-anli and have atlast met with the 
proceedings of the court-baron, held in that 
behalf, for the space of a whole day. The 
record smth, that a strict inquiation having 
been made into the right of the tenants to 
their several estates, by the crafty old 
steward, he found that many of the lands 
of the manor were, by default of the several 
widows, forfeited to the lord, and accord- 
ingly would have entered on the premises: 
upon which the good women demanded the 
" benefit of the ram." The steward, after 
having perused their several pleas, adjourn- 
ed the court to Bamaby-bright,* that they 
might have day enough before them. 

' The court being set, and filled with a 
great concourse of people, who came from 
all parts to see the solemnity; the first who 
entered was the widow Frontly, who had 
made her appearance in the last year's 
cavalcade. The register observes, that 
finding it an easy pad-ram, and foreseeing 
she might have farther occaaon for it, she 
purchased it of the steward. 

'Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. John 
Dainty, who was the greatest prade of the 

garish, came next in Uie procession. She at 
rst made some difficidty of taking the tail 
in her hand; and was observed, in pro- 
nouncing the form of penance, to soften the 
two most emphatical words into clincum 
clancujn : but the steward took care to 
make her speak plain English .before he 
would let her have her land again. 

' The third widow that was brought to 
this worldly shame, being mounted upon a 
vicious ram, had the miEfortune to be 
thrown by him: upon which she hoped to 
be excused from going through the rest of 
the ceremony; but the stew^, being well 
versed .in the law, observed very wisely 
upon this occasion, that breaking of the 
TOpe does not hinder the execution of the 
criminal. 

'The fourth lady upon record was the 
widow Ogle, a famous coquette, who had 
kept halt a score of young fellows off and 
on for the space of two years; but having 
been more kind to her carter John, she was 
introduced with the huzzas of all her lovers 
about her. 

'Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, 
which were very new and fresh, and of the 
same colour with her whimsical palfrey, 
made a very decent figure in the solemnity. 

'Another, who had been summoned to 
make her appearance, was excused by the 
steward, as well knowing in his heart that 
the good squire himself had qtialifled her 

' Mrs. Quick, having nothing to object 
against the indictment, pleaded her belly. 



But it was remembered that she made the 
same excuse the year before. Upon which 
the steward observed, that she might so 



then 






The widow Fidget being cited into 
court, insisted that she had done no more 
since the deathof her husband than what 
she used to do in his bfe time; and withal 
deared Mr. Steward to conrader his own 
wife's case if he should chance to die be- 
fore her. 

'The next in order was a dowser of a 
very corpulen: make, who would have been 
excused, as not finding any ram that was 
able to carry her: upon which the steward 
commuted her punishment, and ordered 
her to make her entry upon a black ox. 

'The widow MasKwetl, a woman who 
had long lived with a most unblemished 
character, having turned off her old cham- 
ber-maid in a pet, was by that revengeful 
creature' brought in upon the black ram 
nine times the same day. 

' Several widows of the nraghbourhood, 
heuig brought upon their trial, showed that 
they cUd not hold of the manor, and were 
discharged accordingly. 

' A pretty young creature, who closed 
the procession, came ambling in with so be- 
witching an Mr, that the steward was ob- 
served to cast a sheep's eye upon her, and 
married her withina month after the death 
of his wife, 

' N. B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared ac- 
cording to summons, but had nothing laid 
to her chaise; having lived irreproachably 
since the decease of her husband, who left 
her a widow in the sixty-ninth year of her 
age. I am, sir, &c.' 
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Hot. Sat. lii. Lib, 2. 77. 
Sit still, and hear, those whom ptondthouElrafloawel;, 

Whom luiufj-mmiptft— OrenA. 

Mankind is divided into two parts, the 
busy and the idle. The busy world may 
be divided into the virtuous and the vicious. 
The vicious again into the covetous, the 
ambitious, and tha^eensual. The idle part 
of mankind are in a state inferior to any one 
of these. All the other are engaged in the 
pursuit of happiness, though often mis- 
placed, and are therefore more likely to be 
attentive to such means as shall be proposed 
to them for that end. The idle, who are 
neither wise for this world nor the next, 
ate emphatically called by Dr. Tiliotson, 
'fools at large. They propose to them- 
selves no end, but run adrift with every 
wind. Advice, therefore, would be but 
thrown away upon them, ance they would 
scarce take the pains to read it. I shall 
not fatigue any of this worthless tribe with 
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a long harangue; but will leave them with 
this short saying of Plato, that 'labour it 
preferable to idleness, as brightness to rust.' 

The pui-suits of the active part of man- 
kind are either in the paths of religion and 
i^rtue; or, on the other hand, in the roads 
to wealth, honours, or pleasure. I shall, 
therefore, compare the pursuits of avarice, 
ambition, and sensual delight with their op- 
posite virtues; and shall consider which of 
these principles engages men in a. course of 
the greatest labour, sufiering, and assiduity. 
Most men, in their cool reasonings, are 
wiling to allow that a course of virtue will 
in the end be rewarded the most amply; 
but represent the way to it as rugged — ^ 
narrow. If, therefore, it can be made 
pear, that men stru^le through as many 
troubles to be miseraBle, as they do to be 
happy, my readers may, perhaps, be per- 
suaded to be good, when they find they 
shall lose nothing by it. 

Firet, for avarice. The miser is more 
industrious than the saint: the pains of get- 
ting, the fears of losing, and the inability of 
enjoying his wealth, nave been the mark 
of satire in all ages. Were his repentance 
upon his neglect of a good bargain, his sor- 
row for being over-reached, his hope of 
improving a sum, and his fear of falling into 
want, directed to their proper objects, they 
would make so many different Christian 
graces and virtue. He may apply to him- 
self a great part of saint Paul's catalogue 
ofsiifferings. 'In journeying often: in pe- 
rils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
among false brethren. In weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings oftent — At how much 



which are heavier in the balance. It may 
seem strange, at the first view, that the 
men of pleasure should be advised to change 
their course, because they lead a painfiJ 
life. Yet when we see them so dctive and 
vigilant in quest of delight; under so many 
disquiets, and the aport of such varioua 
passions; let them answer, as they can, if 
the pEuns they undergo do not outweigh 
their enjoyments. The infidelities on the 
one part between the two sexes, and the 
capnces on the other, the debasement of 
reason, the pangs of expectation, the disap- 
pointments in possession, the stings of rt- 
morse, the vamlies and vexations attending 
even die most refined delights that make 
up this business of life, render it so silly 
and uncomfortable, that no man is thought 
wise until he hath got over it, or happy, 
but in proportion as he hath cleared himsdf 

The sum of all is this. Man is made an 
active being. Whether he walks in the 
paths of virtue or vice, he is sure to meet 
with many difficulties to prove his patience 
and excite his industry. The same, if not 
greater labour, is required in the service 
M vice and folly as of i^rtue and wisdom: 
and he hath this easy choice left him — whe- 
ther, with the strength he is- master of, he 
will purchase happiness or repentance. 
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place be allowed to add the saying of a 
great philosopher, he may ' provide such 
possessions as fear neither arms, nor men, 
nor Jove himself.' 

In the second place, if we look upon the 
tmls of ambition in the same light as we 
have considered those of avarice, we shall 
readily own that far less trouBle is requisite 
to gain lasting glory, than the power and 
reputation of a few years; or, in other 
words, we may with more ease deserve ho- 
nour than obtain it. The ambitious man 
should remember cardinal Wolsey's com- 
plaint, 'Had I served Gfd with the same 
application wherewith I served my Idng, 
he would not have forsaktji me in my old 
^e.' The cardinal here softens his ambi- 
tion by the specious pretence of * serving 
his king;' whereas his words, in the pro- 
per construction, im]ily, that, if instead of 
being acted* by ambition, he had been act- 
ed by religion, he should ndw have felt the 
comforts of it, when the whole world turned 
its back upon hira. 

Thirdly, let us compare the pains of the 
sensual with those of the ' ' 



h^'. Od. ri. Lib. 3. 23. 
Love, from her tender yeare. ber (bought^ employed. 
The love casuist hath referred to me the 
following letter of queries with his answer 
to each question, for my approbation. I 
have accordingly conadereif the several 
matters therein contained, and here&y con- 
firm and ratify his answers, and require the 
gentle querist to conform herself thereunto. 
, -I was thirteen the 9th of Novem- 
ber last, and must now begin to think of 
settlingmyself in the world; and so I would 
humbly b^ your advice, what I must do 
with Mr^ Fondle, who makes his addresses 
Je is a veiy pretty man, and hath 
the blackest eyes and whitest teeth you ever 
—-7. Though heis but a younger brother, he 
sses like a man of quality, and nobody 
nes into a room like him. I know he 
hath refused great offers, and if he cannot 
larry me, he will never have any body 
Ise. But my father hath forbid him the 
house, because he sent me a copy of verses; 
for he is one of the greatest wits in town. 
My eldest sister, who, with her jjood will, 
would call me miss as long as I live, must 
be married before me, they say. She tells 
them that Mr. Fondle makes a fool of me, 
and will spoil the child, as she calls me, 
like a confident thing as she is. In short, I 
resolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it be 
but to spite her. But because I would do 
nothing that is imprudent I beg of you to 
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give me your answers to some questions I 
will write down, and desire you to get them 

Stinted in the Spectator, and I do not doubt 
ut you will give such advice as, I am sure, 
I shaU foUow. 

'Wlien Mr, Fondle looks upon me for 
half an hour together, and calls me Angel, 
is lie not in lover' 

Answer, Na 

' May not I be certEun he will be a kind 
husbandj that has promised me half my 
portitm m pin-money, and to keep me a 
coach and six in the baTOMn. ' 

No. 

' Whether I, who have been acquainted 
with him this whole year almost, am not a 
better judge of his merit than my father 
and mother, who never heard him talk but 



>t old enough to choose 



)t I be a very barbarous ci 



isr 



' What shall I say to him the next ti 
he asks me if I will marry him?' 



' Mr. Spectator, — I wonder that, 
the present situation of affairs, you can take 
pleasure in writing any thing but news; for. 
in a word, who mmds any thing else? Th< 

Jileasure of increasing in knowledge, and 
earning something new every hour of life, 
is the noblest entertainment of a ration^ 
creature. I have a very good ear for a se- 
cret, and am naturally of a communicative 
temper; by which means I am capable of 
doing you great services in this way. In or- 
der to make myself useful, I am early in 
the anti-chamber, where I thrust my head 
into the thick of the press, and catch the 
news at the opening of the door, while it is 
warm. Sometimes i stand by the beef- 
eaters, and take the buz as it passes by me. 
At other times 1 lay my ear close to the 
wall, and suck in many a valuable whisper, 
as it runs in a straight line from comer to 
comer. When I am weary with standing, 
I repair to one of the neighbouring coffee- 
houses, where I sit sometimes for a whole 
day, and have the news as it comes from 
court fresh and fresh. In short, sir, I spare 
no pains to know how the world goes. A 
piece of news loses its flavour wl -i it liath 



been an hour in the 
so speak, to have il 
and to convey it to my friends before it is 
faded. Accordinglv mj^ expenses in coach- 
hire make no small article : which you may 
believe when I assure you, that I post away 
from coffee-house to coffee-house, and fore- 
stall the Evening Post by two hours. There 
is a certam gentleman, who hath riven me 
the slip twice or thrice, and hath Deen be- 
forehand with me at Child's. But I have 
played him a trick. I have purchased a 
pair of the best coach-horses I could buy 
for money, and now let him out-strip me if 
he can. Once more, Mr. Spectator, let 
me advise you to deal in news. You may 
depend upon my assistance. But I must 
break off abruptly, for I have twenty let- 

'THO. QUIDNUNC 
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Dulcique animos novitate leiiebo. 
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I KAVE seen a little work of a learned 
man, consisting of extemporary specula- 
tions, which owed their birth to the most 
trifling occurrences of life. His usual me- 
thod, was to write down any sudden start 
of tliought which arose in his mind upon 
the sight of any odd gesticulation in a man, 
any whimsical mimickry of reason in a 
beast, or whatever appeared remarkable in 
any object of the visible creation. . He was 
able to moralize upon a snuff-box, would 
flourish eloquently upon a tucker or a pair 
of rufflesj and draw practical inferences 
from a lull-bottomcd perriwig. This I 
thought fit to mention, by way of excuse, 
for my ingenious correspondent, who hath 
introduced the following letter by an image 
which, I will beg leave to tell him, is too ri- 
dicidousin so serious and noble a speculation. 
Mr. Spectator, — When I have seen 
young puss playing her wanton gambols, 

' with a thousand antic shapes express 
iwn ^yety at the same time that she 
moved mine, while the old grannum hath 
sat by with the most exemi>lary gi'avily, 
unmoved at all that passed; it hath made 
me i-eflect what should be the occasion of 
humours so opposite in two creatures, be- 
tween whom there was no visible difference 
but that of age; and I have been able to re- 
srlve it into nothing else but the force of no- 

• In every species of creatures, those who 
have been least time in the world appear 
best pleased with tiieir condition! for, be- 
sides that to a new comer the world hath 
freshness on it that strikes the sense after 
.. most agreeable manner, being itself unat- 
tended with any great variefy of enjoy 
snts, excitesasensation of pleasure: but, 
age advances, every thingsecmsto wither, 
c senses are disgusted with thfirold en 
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ns p d We may see this exemplified in 
n ank nd The child, let him he free from 
pa n d ^lifled in his change of toys, is 
a verted with the smallest trifle. KotWng 
d stu bs the mirth of the boy but a Httle 
p n I n ent or confinement The youth 
must have more violent pleasures to employ 
h s t n e The man loves the hurry of an 
actn e life, devoted to the pursuits of wealth 
or ambition. And, lastly, old age, having 
lost its capacity for these avocations, be- 
comes its own unsupportable burden. This 
variety may in part be accounted for by the 
vivadty and decay of the faculties; but I 
oelieve is chiefly owing to this, that the 
longer we have been in possession of being, 
the less sensible is the gust we have of it; 
and the more it requires of adventitious 
amusements to relieve us from the satiety 
and weariness it brings along with it. 

' And as novelty is of a very powerful, so 
it is of a most extensive influence. Moral- 
ists have long ance observed it to be the 
source of admirationj which lessens in pro- 
portion to our familiarity with objects, and 
upon athorouKh acquaintance isutterly ex- 
tinguished. But I thint it hath not been so 
commonly remarked, that all the other pas- 
sions depend considerably on the same cir- 
cumstance. What is it hut novelty that 
awakens desire, enhances delight, kindles 
anger, provokes envy, inspires hon-or? To 
this cause we must ascribe it, that love lan- 
guishes with fruition, and friendship itself 
is recommended by intervals of absence: 
hence, monsters, by use, are beheld with- 
out loathing, and the most enchanting beauty 
trithout rapture. That emotion of the spi- 
rits, in which passion consists, is usually 
the eSect of surprise, and, as long as it con- 
tinues, heightens the agreeable or disagree- 
able qualities of its object; but as this emo- 
tion ceases, (and it ceases with the novelty) 
tilings appear in another light, and affect 
ns even less than might he expected from 
their proper energy, for ha'ring moved us 
too much before, 

' It may not be a useless inquiry, how 
far the love of novelty is the unavoidable 
growth of nature, and m what respects it is 
peculiarly adapted to the present state. To 
me it seems impossible, that a reasonable 
creature should rest absolutely satisfied in 
any acquisitions whatever, without endea- 
vouring farther; for, after its highest im- 
provements, the mind hath an idea of an 
infinity of things still behind, worth know- 
ing, to the knowledge of which therefore it 
cannot be indifferent; as by climbing up a 
hill in the midst of a wide pfain, a man hath 
lit« prospect enlarged, ai]d together with 
that, the bounds of his desires. Upon this 
account, I cannot think he detracts from 
the state of the blessed, who conceives them 
to be perpetually employed in fresh searches 
into nature, and to eternity advancing iti*" 
the fathomless depths of the divine perfe 
tions. Ill this thtiui;ht there is nothing'but 



what doth honoir to these glorified spirits; 
provided still it be remembered, that their 
desire of more proceeds not from their dis 
i-elishing what they possess; and the plea 
sure of a new enjoyment is not with them 
measured by its novelty, (which is a thing 
merely fordgn and accidental) but by its 
i-eal intrinsic value. After an acquaintance 
of many thousand years with the works of 
God, the beauty and magnificence of the 
creation fills them with the sanie pleasing 
wonder and profound awe, which Adam 
felt himself seized with as he first opened 
his e^es upon this glorious scene. Ti-uth 
captivates with unbonxiwed charms, and 
whatever hath once given satisfaction will 
always do it. In all which they have mani- 
festly the advantage of us, who are so much 
governed by sickly and changeable appe- 
tites, that we can with the greatest coldness 
behold the stupendous displays of Omnipo- 
tence, and be in transports at the puny 
essays of human skill; throw aside specula- 
tions of the sublimest nature and vastest 
importance into some obscure comer of tht- 
mind, to make room for new notions of nc 
consequence at all; are even tired of health, 
because not enlivened with alternate pain; 
and prefer the first reading of an indifferent 
author to the second or third perusal of one 
whose merit and reputation are established, 

' Our being thus formed serves maiw 
useful purposes in the present state. It 
contributes not a little to the advancement 
of learning; for, asCicero takesnotice, that 
which makes men willing to undergo the 
fatigues of philosophical disquisitions, is not 
so much the greatness of objects as their 
novelty. It is not enough that there is field 
and game for the chase, and that the un- 
derstanding is prompted with a restless 
thirst of knowledge, effectually to rouse the 
soul, sunk into a state of sloth and indolence; 
it is also necessary that there be an uncom- 
mon pleasure annexed to the first appear- 
ance of truth in the mind. This pleasure 
bein^ exquisite for the time it lasts, but 
transient, it hereby comes to pass that the 
mind grows into an indifference to its former 
notions, and passes on after new discoveries, 
in hope of repeating the delight It is with 
knowledge as with wealth, the pleasure of 
which lies more in making endless additions 
than in taking a review of our old store. 
There are' some inconveniences that follow 
this temper, if not guarded agmnst, par- 
ticularly this, that through too great an 
eagerness of something new, we are many 
times impatient of staying long enough upon 
a question that requires some time to re- 
solve it; or, which is worse, persuade our- 
selves that we ai-e masters of the subject 
before we are so, only to be at the liberty 
of going upon a fresh scent; in Mr, Locke s 
words, "We see a little, presume a great 
deal, and so jump to the conclusion." 

'A farther advantage of our !iK.Iination 
for novelty, as at present circumstantiated, 
is, that it annihilates all tbetoasted distinc- 
llo.e.bvC.OOgTC 
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tions among mankind. Look not up with 
envy to those above thee ! Sounding titles, 
stately buildings, fine gardens, gilded cha- 
riots, rich equipages, what are they? They 
dazzle every one but the possessor! to him 
that La accustomed to them they are cheap 
and reg;ardless things; they supply him not 
with brighter images, or more suMime satis- 
factions, than the plain man may have, 
whose small estate will just enable him to 
support the chat^ of a simple unencum- 
bered life. He enters heedless into his 
rooms of state, as you or I do under our 
poor sheds. The noble pdntings and costly 
furniture arelost on him; he sees them not; 
as how can it be otherwise, when by cus- 
tom a fabric infinitely more grand and 
fitushed, that of the universe, stands unob- 
served by the inhabitants, and the everlast- 
ing lamps of heaven are lighted up in vain, 
for any notice that mortals take <f them ? 
Thanks to indulgent nature, which not only 
placed her children originally upon a level, 
but still, by the strengthof this principle, 
in a great measure preserves it, in spite of 
all the care of man to introduce artificial 
distinctions. 

' To add no more — is not this fondness for 
novelty, which makes us out of conceit with 
alt we already have, a convincing proof of a 
fiiturestate? Either man was madein vain, 
or this is not the only world he was made 
for: for there cannot be a greater instance 
of vanity than that to whi^ man is liable, 
to be deluded from the cradle to the grave 
with fleeting shadows of happiness. His 
pleasures, and those not conaderable nei- 
ther, die in the possession, and fresh enjoy- 
ments do not rise fast enourii to fill up half 
his life with satisfection. When I see per- 
sons sick of themselves any longer than they 
are called away by something that is of 
force to chain down the present thought; 
when 1 see them huny from country to 
town, and then from the town back agEun 
into the count:y, continually shifting pos- 
tures, and placmg life in all the different 
lights they can think of j " Surely," say I 
to myself, " life is vmn, and the man be- 

{■Mid expression stupid, or prejudiced, who 
rom the vanity of life cannot father that 
he is designed for immortality. "- 
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my hands some tin ft m be n d 
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by walking too late in a dewy evening 
amongst his reapers. I must inform you 
that his greatest pleasure was in husbandry 
and gardening. He had some humours 
which seemed inconsistent with that good 
sense he was otherwise master of. His un- 
easiness in the company of-women was verr 
remarkable in a man of such perfect good- 
breeding; and his avcading one particular 
walk in his garden, where he h ' 
pass the greatest part of his t- 
abundance of idle conjectures in 
where"he lived Upon looking c 

pers we found out the reason, 

never intimated to his nearest friends, tie 
was, it seems, a pasaonate lover in his 
youth, of which a large parcel of letters he 
left behind him are a witness. I send you a 
copjr of the last he ever wrote upon that 
subject, by which you will find that he con- 
cealed the true name of his mistress under 
that of Zelinda. 

"A long month's absence would be in- 
supportable to me, if the business I am em- 
ployed in were not for the service of my 
Zelinda, and of such a nature as to place 
her every moment in my mind. 1 have fur- 
nished the house exactly according to your 
fancy, or, if you please, my own; for I have 
long since learned to like nothing but what 
you do. The apartment designed for your 
use is so exact a copy of that which you 
live in, that I often think myself in your 
house when I step into it, but sigh when I 
find it without its proper inhabitant. You 
mil have the most delicious prospect from 
your closet window that England affords; I 
amsurelshouldthinkitso, if the landscape 
that shows such variety did not at the same 
time suggest to me the greatness of the 
space that lies between us. 

" The gardens are l£ud out very beauti- 
fully; I have dressed up every hedge in 
woodbines, sprinkled bowers and arbours 
every comer, and made a little paradise 
)und me: yet I am still like the first man 
his solitude, but half blessed without a 
partner in my happiness. I have directed 
" " walk to be made for two persons, where 
■omise ten thousand satiffactions to my- 
in your conversation. I already take 
evening's turn in it, and have worn a 

Fath upon the edge of this little alley, while 
soothed myself with the thought of your 
walking by my side. I have held many 
imaginary discourses with you in this re- 
tirenienC; and when I have been weary, 
have sat down with you in the midst' of a 
row of jessamines. The many expressions 
of joy and rapture I use in these silent con- 
ersations have made me, for some time, 
the talk of the parish; but a neighbouring 
young fellow, who maJces love to the far- 
's daughter, hath found me out, and 
__. _j my case known to the whole ndgh 
b urhood. 

■In planting of the fruit trees, I have 
forgot the peach you are so fond of. I 
■e made a walk of elms along the river 
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side, and intend to sow all the place about 
with cowslips, which I hope you will like 
as wdl as that I have heard you talk of by 
youvfather's house in the country. 

"Oh! Zelinda, whataschemeofdeliEht 
have I drawn up in my imagination! What 
oay-dreamB do I indulge myself in ! When 
will the six weeks be at an end, that lie 
between me and my promised happiness! 

How could you break off so abruptly in 
your last, and tell me you must go and dress 
lor the play? If you loved as I do, you 
would find no more company in a crowd 
than I have m my solitude. I am, &c " 

' On the back of this letter is writteii, in 
the hand of the deceased, the foUowine 
piece of history; ° 

"Mem. Having waited a whole week 
for an answer to this letter; I hurried to 
town, where I Kund the perfidious crea- 
ture married to my rival. I wiU bear it as 
becomes a man, and endeavour to find out 
happiness for myself in that retirement 
■I™ J ^"^ prepared in vain for a false, 
ungrateful woman." I am, &c' 
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' Mr. Spectatoh,— There are none of 
your speculations which please me more 
than those upon infinitude and eternity. 
You liave already considered Oiat part of 
etevnuy which is past, and I wish you would 
give us your thoughts upon that which is to 

'Your readers will perhaps receive 
Ereater pleasure from this view of efemitv 
than the former, since we have every one 
ot us a concern in that which is to come 
whereas a speculation on that which is pas 
IS rather cunous than useful, 

' Besides, we can eawly conceive it pos^ 
ble lor successive duration never to have an 
end; though, as you have justly observed 
that eternity which never had a beginning 
is altogether incomprehensible; that is wl 
can conceive an eternal duration which 
may be, though We cannot an eternal dura- 
tion which hath been; or, if I may use the 
the philosophical terms, we may appre- 
hend a potenhal though not an actual cter- 

_ 'This notion of a future eternity, which 
IS natural to the mind of man, is an unan- 
swerable argument that he is a beinR de- 
agned for it; especially if we consider that 
ne is capable of bdng virtuous or vicious 
here; that he hath faculties improvable to 
all eternity; and, by a proper or wrong em- 
plCT-ment of them, may be happy or mise- 
rable throughout that infinite duration. 
Our idea m^eed of this eternity is not of an 
adequate or fixed nature, but is perpetualiv 
growmgatid enlarging itself toward the ob- 
ject, which a too big for human comprr hen- 



--— .-swe are now in the beginninftof 
existence, so shall we always appeaf to 
ourselves as if we were for ever enterinp 
upon It. After a million or two of centu 
nes, some considerable things, already past 
may slip out of our memory, which if it be 
not strengthened hi a wonderful manner, 
may possibly foi^et that ever there was a 
sun or planets; and yet. notwithstanding ths 
long race we shall then have run, we shall 
stUl imagme ourselves just starting from 
the goal, and find no proportion between 
that space which we know had a beginning, 
i what we are sure will never have an end 
•But I shall leave this subject to youi 
management, and question not but you will 
thrown into such lights as shall at once 
improve and t rt ' y d 

'I have, en Id t y t It 
of the speech f C thi 

which hath d t lly f 11 m\ 

hands, and wh h f p y 
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ACT V SCEN I 

CATO Mlus, ic. 



Quia vult xibi aUad Iste 

CutlmilB inm refiigit' 
Allonlls, qooties. mSte ne 
Faitieuls neiDpe em cuioiie 

nivritinr. Ann. <v^*.«o 4..1^L. 
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.".'uiiB.i u lunnenni niioiB HBniii, 
iIlaniqiM dala gandinm tbimldiiiel 

raWtui oils Wnc in corpora? 

'n^^^itl. °"" "''"^ !>""" 
laqiiaiittlsni 



Immenm; ud csIirinogB nox premit : 
Neo lues durs vnlTvidert sinrSa. 
Pigendoi Uc pei; eerta .ant Sm haelenuB- 
Si quod gnbernet dddisii hojnanum nnua. 
Kl;5S"iI"^"' "" elamant omaia) 
vmolsnon randera carta noQ pmtat ! ' 
N« MSB Don lieata, qui gaiuel, powet. 
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' ACT V. SCENE I. 

Elefl wbence this pEeesing Ziope, thia fond dcBir«, 

Or wliencfl tliii secret dreads and inward hotror. 
OfUaiinaintoiioiulitl Wlirslniolia Its soul 
BackonberBstf, snananlei at desiruction ; 
1^ the divlnllf Ihat stils wilhio us ; 
TiB HeaTOD Itnelf Ont points out an beieaftor. 
And InlinulH an steraiiy lo man. 
Eternity! tbou ]deaalng. 4&«adfUl thoogbtl 

Tlirou^li vrbit newHcensa and changes muat we p; 
Tta Aide, lb' nnbounded prospecl lies befeie me ; 
But shadows, cloadE. and darkneas, test upon it. 
Here will I hold. Ifthore's aPoweroboveus, 
/And Ihal there is all Nature cries aloud 
*liroueh all lier works,) he must delight in Yittne 
And thai wiiich be delights in must be bappj. 



Tus in a mnment lidnn me ta bd end ; 
But this intbnnl ms I dl>]l never die. * 
Tbe soul, secnrM In tier existence, smiles 
At tbe drawn dagger. Bad deAei Its point. 
The stars shall ^Se away, the sun bimself 
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the people who want a place, 
there are none to be pitied more than those 
who are aolidted for one. A plain answer 
with a denial jn it is looked upon as pride, 
and a dvil answer as a promise. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the pre- 
tensions of people upon these occasions. 
Every thing a man hath suffered, wliilst 
his enemies were in play, was certainly- 
brought about by the malice of the oppoate 
party. A bad cause would not have been 
lost, if such a one had not been upon the 
bench; nor a profligate youth disinherited, 
if he had not got drunk every night by 
toasting an outed ministry. I remember a 
tory, who, having been lined in a court of 
justice for a praj^ that deserved the pillo- 
ry, desired upon the merit of it to be made 
a justice of. the peace when his friends came 
into power; and shall never foTOet a whig 
crimmal, who, upon bdng indicted for a 
rape, told his friends • You see what a man 
suffers for sticking to his principles, ' 

The truth of it is, the sufferings of a man 
in a party are of a veiy doubmil nature. 
VVhen they are such as have promoted a 
good cause, and fallen upon a man unde- 
servedly, they have a right to be heard and 
recompensed beyond any other pretensions. 
But when they rise out of rashness or indis- 
cretion, and the pursuit of such measures 
as have rather rmned than promoted the 
interest they aim at, which hath alway 

Vol. II, 54 



been the case of manj great sufferers, they 
only serve to recommend them to the chil- 
dren of violence or f(dly. 

I have hy me a bundle of memorials pre- 
sented by several cavaliers upon the resto- 
ration of king Charles II. which may serve 
as so many mstances to our present pur- 

Among several persons and pretensions 
recorded by my author, he mentions one 
of a very great estate, who, for having 
roasted an ox whole, and distributed a 
hogshead upon king Charles's birth-day, 
desired to be provided for as his majesty m 
his great wisdom should think fit. 
■ Another put in to be prince Henry's go- 
vernor, for having dared to drink his health 
in the worst of times. 

A third petitioned for a colonel's comrais- 
Mon, for having cursed Oliver Cromwell, 
the day before his death, on a public bowl- 
ing-green. 

But the most whimsical petition I have, 
met with is that of B. B., esq, who desired 
the honour of knighthood, for having cuck 
oled Sir T. W, a notorious roundhead. 

There is likewise the petition of one who, 
having let his beard grow from the martyr- 
dom ot king Charles the first, until the res- 
toration or king Charles the second, de 
sired in consideration thereupon to be made 
a privy-counsellor. 

I must not omit a memorial setting forth 
that the memorialist had, with great des- 
patch, carried a letter from a cert^ lord 
to a certain lord, wherein, as it afterwards 
appeared, measures were concerted for the 
restoration, and without which he verily 
believes that happy revolution had never 
been effected; who thereupon humbly prays 
to be made postmaster-general. 

A certain gentleman, who seems to write 
mth a great deal of spirit, and uses the 
words gallantly and gentleman-like very 
often in nis petition, begs that (in consider- 
ation of his having worn his hat for ten 
years past in the royal cavalier-cock, to his 
great danger and detriment) he may be 
made a captain of the guards. 

I shall close my account of this collection 
of memorials with the copy of one petition 
-' length, whicii I recommend to my reader 

a very valuable piece. 

' ITte Petition ofE. H. Esq. 
'Humbly. Showeth, 

' That vour petitioner's father's brother's 
uncle, colonel W. H. lost the third finger 
of his left hand at Edgehill fight, 

' That your petitioner, notwithstanding 
the smallness of his fortune (he being a 
younger brother,) always kept hospitality, 
and drank confusion to the roundheads in 

"'a score bumpers every Sunday in the 
year, as several honest gentlemen (whose 
names are underwritten) are ready to tes- 
tify, 

'That your petitioner is remarkable in 
his count^, for having dared to -reat Sir 
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J*. P. a cursed sequestrator, and three 
members of the assembly of divines, with, 
brawn and minced pies upon new-year's 

' Tliat your said humble petitioner hath 
been five times imprisoned in five several 
county-^ols, for having been a ringleader 
in five SfFerent riots; into which his bc^' 
for the royal cause hurried him, when mi 
of greater estates had not ^e courage 

•That he, the said E. H. hath had s_.. 
duels and four-and-twenty boxing matches 
in defence of his majesty's title; and that 
he received such a blow upon the hea^ at 
a bonfire in Stratford-upon-Avon, as he 
hath been never the better for from that 
day to this. 

• That your petitioner hath been so far 
from improving his fortune, in the late 
damnable times, that he verily helieves, 
and hath good reason to imagine, that if he 
had been master of an estate, he had infal- 



:s and sufferings, humbly requests 
that he may have the^ace of receiver of 
the taxes, collector of the customs, clerk 
of the peace, deputy lieutenant, or what- 
soever else he shall be thought qualified for. 
And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c' 
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Having no spare time to write any thing 
of my own, or to correct what is sent me by 
others, I have thought fit to publish the fol- 
lowing letters; 

• Oxford, Nov. 22. 

'SrR, — If you would be so kind to me, 
as to suspend that satisfaction which the 
learned world must receive in reading one 
of your speculations, by publishing this en- 
deavour, you will very much oblige and 
improve one, who has the boldness to hope 
that he may be admitted into the number 
of your correspondents. 

' I have often wondered to hear men of 
good sense and good nature profess a dis- 
Eke to music, when at the same time they 
do not scruple to own that it has the most 
agreeable and improving influences over 
.their minds: it seems to me an unhappy 
contradiction, that those persons should 
have an inijifference for an art which raises 
ill them such a variety of sublime pleasures. 

'However, though some few, b^ their 
own or the unreasonable prejudices of 
others, majr be led into a distaste for those 
musical societies which are erected merely 
for entertainment, yet sure I may venture 
to say, that no one can have the least reason 
for disaffection to that solemn kind of me- 
lody which consists of the prases of our 
Crealoi". 



' You have, I p.-esumc, already prevent- 
ed me in an argument upon this occasion, 
which some divines have successfully ad- 
vanced upon a much greater, that musical 
sacrifice and adoration has claimed a placi' 
in the laws and customs of the most differ 
ent nations; as the Gredans and Romans ot 
the profane, the Jews and Christians of the 
sacred world, did as unanimously agree in 
this as they disagreed in all other parts of 
their economy, 

' I know there are not wanting some who 
are of opinion that the pompous kind of 
music which is in use in foreign churches, 
is the most excellent, as it most affects our 
senses, ^ut I am swayed by my jud^nent 
to the modesty which is ooserved m the 
musical part of our devotions. Methinks 
there is something very laudable in the cus 
tom of a voluntary bobre the first lesson; 
by this we are supposed to be prepared for 
the admission of those divine truths which 
we are shortly to receive. We are then to 
cast all worldly regards from off our hearts, 
all tumults within are then' becalmed, and 
there should be nothing near the soul but 
peace and tranquillity. So that in this short 
office of pr^se the man is rsused above 
himself, and is almost lost already amidst 
the joys of futurity. 

' I have heard some nice observers fre- 
quently commend the policy of our church 
in this particular, that it leads us on by 
such easy and regular methods that we are 
perfectly deceived into piety. When the 
spirits begin to languish, (as they too oflen 
do with a constant series of petitions,) she 
takes care to allow them a pious respjte, 
and relieves them with the raptures M' an 
anthem. Nor can we doubt that the sub- 
limest poetry, softened in the most moving 
strains of music, can never fail of humbling 
or exalting the soul to any pitch of 'devo- 
tion. Whocanhearthe terrors of the Lord 
of Hosts described, in the most expressive 
melody, without being awed into a venera- 
tion? Or who can hear the kind and en- 
dearing attributes of a merciful father, and 
not be softened into love towards him ? 

' As the rising and sinking of the passions, , 
the casting soft or noble hints into the sold, ' 
is the natural privilege of music in general, 
so more particularly of that kind which is 
employed at the altar. Those impressions 
which it leaves upon the spirits are more 
deep and lasting, as the grounds from which 
it recdves its authority are founded more 
upon reason. It diffuses a calmness all 
around us, it makes us drop all those vwn 
or immodest thoughts which would be a 
hinderance to us in the performance of that 
great duty of thanksgiving, which, as we 
are informed by our Almighty Benefactor, 
is the most acceptable return which can 
be made for those infinite stores of blessings 
which he dmly condescends to pour (!own 
upon his creatures. When we make use 
of this pathetical method of addressing our- 
selves to him, we can scarce contmn Irom 
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raptures! The heart is warmed with 
sublimity of goodness! We are all piety 
and all love! 

' How do the blessed spirits rejoice and 
wonder to behold unthinkjnE man pros- 
trating his sou! to his dread Sovereign in 
, such a warmth of piety as they themselves 
might not be ashamed of. 

'I shall close these reflections with a pas- 
sage taken out of the third book of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, where those harmonious be- 
ings are tlius nobly described: 






Lr golden harpa th 



1 gliU'lLl 



'Mr. Spectator, — The town cann' 
unacquainted that in divers parts of it there 
are vociferous sets of men who are called 
Rattling Clubs; but what shocks me mast 
is, they have now the front to invade the 
church and institute these societies, there, 
as a clan of them have in late times done, 
to such a degree of insolence as has given 
the partition where they reside, in a church 
near one of the city gates, the denomination 
of the rattling pew. These gay fellows, 
from humble lay professions, set up for 
critics, without any tincture of letters or 
reading, and have the vanity to think they 
can lay hold of something from the parson 
which may be formed into ridicule. 

' It is needless to observe that the gen- 
tlemen, who every Sunday have the hard 
province of instructing tliese wretches in a 
way they are in no present disposition to 
t^e, have a fixed character for learning 
and eloquence, not to be tinted by the 
weak efforts of this contemptible part of 
their audiences. Whether the pul^t is 
taken by these gentiemen, or any strangers 
tbdr friends, the way of the club is this: if 
any sentiments are delivered too sublime 
for their conception; if any uncommon topic 
is entered on, or one in use new modified 
■with the finest judgment and dexterity; 
or, any controverted pwnt be never so 
elegantly handled; in short, whatever sur- 
.passes the narrow limits of their theology, 
or is not suited to their taste, they are all 
immediately upon the watch, fixuig their 
eyes upon each other with as much warmth 
as our gladiators of Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and waiting like them for a hiti if one 
touches, all take fire, and their noddles in- 
stanUy meet in the centre of the pew! then, 
as by beat of drum, with exact discipline, 
they rear up into a full leng^ of stature, 
and with odd looks and gesticulations con- 
fer together in so loud and clamorous a 
manner, continued to the close of the dis- 
course, and during the after-psalm, as is 
not to be sileticed b it by the bdls. Nor does 
this suffice them, without aiming to propa- 
g^ theiv noise through all the church, by 
ugnals gjven to the adioining seats, where 



others desired for this fraternity are some- 
times placed upon trial to receive them. 

•The folly as well as rudeness of this 
practice is in nothing more conspicuous 
than this, that all that follows in the see ■ 
mon is lost; for, whenever our sparks take 
alarm, they blaze out and grow so tumul- 
tuous that no after-explanation can avail, it 
hang impossible for themselves or any hear 
them to give an account thereof. If any 
thing really novel is advanced, how averse 
soever it may be to their way of thinking, 
to say nothing of duty, men of less levity 
than these would be led by a natural cu 
riosity to hear the whole. 

•Laughter, where things sacred are trans- 
acted, is far less pardonable than whining 
at a conventicle; the last has at least a sem 
blance of grace, and where the affectation 
n, may posably imprint wholesome 
)n the sincere; but the first has no 
, breaking through all the rules oF 
order and decency, and manifesting a vc 
missness of mind in those important matters 
which require the strictest composure and 
BteacUness of thought: aproof of the greatest 
" "y in the world. 

I shall not here enter upon the veneta- 
1 due to the sanctity of the place, the 
i-erence owing the minister, or the re- 
spect that so great an assembly as a whole 
parish may justly claim. I shall only tell 
them, that, as the Spanish cobbler, to re- 
claim a profligate son, bid him have some 
regard to the dignity of his family, so they 
gentlemen (for we who are citizens as- 
me to be such one day in a week) are 
bound for the future to repent of, and ab- 
from, the gross abuses nere mentioned, 
whereof they have been guilty in contempt 
of heaven and earth, and contrary to the 
laws in this case made and provided. I am, 
your very humble servant, R. M.' 
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^o a few miles out of 
town, some days since, in a stage-coach, 
where I had for my fellow travellers a dirty 
beau, and a pretty young quaker woman. 
Having no inclination to talk much at that 
myself backward, with a 
design to survey tbem, and pick a specula- 
tion out of my two companions. Their dif- 
ferent figures were sufficient of themselves 
to draw my attention. The gentieman was 
dressed in a smt, the ground whereof had 
been black, as I perceived from some few 
spaces that had escaped the powder, which 

'ncorporated with the greatest part of 

nat: his periwig, whicn cost no small 
was after so slovenly a manner cast 
his shoulders, that it seemed not to 
have been combed since the year 17] S; hi*; 
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linen, which was not much concealed, was 
daubed with pliun Spanish from the chiu to 
the lowest button; and the diamond upon 
his finger (which naturally dreaded the 
water) put me in mind how it sparkled 
amidst the rubbish of the mine where it 
was first discovered. On the other hand, 
the pretty quaker appeared in all the ele- 
gance of deanliness. Not a speck was to 
6e found upon her. A clear, clean, oval 
face, just edged about with little thin plaits 
of the purest cambric, received great ad- 
vantages from the shade of her black hood; 
as did the whiteness of her arms from that 
sober-coloured stuff in which she had cIoUi- 
ed herself. The plaiimess of her dress was 
very well suited to the simplidty of her 
phrases; all which, put together, though 
they could not give me a great opinion of 
her religion, they did of her innocence. 

Tliis adventure occasioned my throwing 
together a few hints upon cleanliness, which 
I shall consider as one of the half-virtues, 
as Aristotle calls them, and shall recom- 
mend it under the three following heads- as 
It is a mark of politeness, as it produces 
love; and as it beats analog) to puntyof 

First, It is a mark of politeness. It is 
umversaHy agreed upon, that no one un- 
adorned with this virtue can go into com- 
pany without giving a mamfest offence 
The easier or higher any one's fortune is, 
this duty arises proportionably. The dif- 
ferent nations of the world are as much dis- 
tinguished by their cleanliness as by their 
arts and sciences. The more any country 
is civilized, the more they consult this part 
of politeness. We need but compare our 
ideas of a female Hottentot and an English 
beauty, to be satisfied of the truth of what 
iiatli been advanced. 

In the next place, cleanliness may be said 
lu be the fostei^mother of love. Beauty in- 
deed most commonly produces the passion 
in the mind, but cleanliness preserves it. 
An indifferent face and person, kept in per- 

Setuai neatness, hath won many a heart 
■om a pretty slattern. Age itself is not 
unamiable, while it is preserved dean and 
unsullied: like a piece of metal constantly 
kept smooth and bright, we look on it with 
more pleasure than on a new vessel that is 
cankered with rust. 

I might observe farther, that as cleanli- 
ness renders us agreeable to others, so it 
makes us easy to ourselves: that it is an 
excellent preservative of health; and that 
several vices, destructive both to mind and 
Body, are inconsistent with the habit of it. 
But these reflections I shall leave to the 
leisure of my readers, and shall observe,- in 
the third ^kce, that it bears a great analogy 
with puriqllpf mind, and naturally inspires 
rdined sentiments and passions. 

We find from expenence that, through 
the prevalence of custom, the most vicious 
actions lose their horror by being made 
femiliar to us. On the •-ontrary, those who 



live in the neighbourhood of good exam- 
ples, fly from the first appearances of what 
IS shoddng. It fares with us much after 
the same mannei' as our ideas. Our senses, 
which are the inlets to all the images con- 
veyed to the mind, can only transmit the 
impression of such things as usually sur 
round them. So that pure and unsulUed 
thoughts are naturally suggested to the 
mind, by those objects that perpetually en- 
compass us when they are beautiful and 
el^nt in their kind. 

In the east, where the warmth of the 
climate makes deanliness more imme- 
diately necessary than in colder countries, 
it is made one part of thdr religion; the 
Jewish law, and the Mahometan, which in 
some things copies after it, is filled with 
bathings, purifications, and other rites of 
the like nature. Though there is the above- 
named convenient reason to be assigned foi 
these ceremonies, the chief intention un- 
doubtedly was to typify inward purity and 
cleanliness of heart by those outward wash- 
ings. We read several injunctions of this 
kind in the book of Deuteronomy, which 
confirm this truth; and which are hut ill 
accounted for by saying, as some do, that 
they were only instituted for convenience 
in the desert, which otherwise could not 
hive been habitable for so many yet 

I shall conclude this essay with i 
which I have somewhere read in 
count of Mahometan superstitions. 

A dervise of great sanctity one morning 
had the misfortune, as he took up a crystal 
cup which was consecrated to the pro- 
phet, to let it fall upon the ground and 
' "'■''' """ coming ir "''""■ 












t his hand t 
rerrmon 



ing: but the youth going ou 
the threshdd and broke his arm. As the 
old man wondered at these events, a cara- 
van passed by in its way from Mecca; the 
dervise approached it to beg a blessing; 
but as he stroked one of the holy camels, 
he received a kick from the beast that 
sorely bruised him. His sorrow and amaze- 
ment increased upon him, until he recol- 
lected that, through hurry and inadver- 
tency, he had that morning come abroad 
without washing his hands. 
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The love of symmetry and order, which 
is natural to the mind of man, betrays him 
sometimes into very whimsical fancies, 
'This noble principle,' says a French au- 
thor, 'loves to amuse itself on the most 
trifling occasions. You may see a profound 
philosopher,' says he, ' walk for an hour 
together in his chamber, and industriously 
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treading, at every step, upon every other 



recollect several 
without my asastance, I think it was Gre- 
gorio Leti, who had published as many 
Books as he was years old;* which was a 
rule he had laid down and punctually ob- 
served to the year of his death. It was, 
Serhaps, a thought of the like nature which 
etermined Homer himself to divide each 
of his poems into as many books as there 
are letters in the Greek alphabet, Hero- 
dotus has in the same manner adapted his 
books to the nunjber of the muses, for 
which reason many a teamed man hath 
wished there had been more than nine of 
that sisterhood, 
verat epi 

d Virgil i- - 

and even Milton is thought by many 
have changed the number of his books 
from ten to twelve for no other reason; as 
Cowley tells us, it was his design, had he 
finished his Davideis, to have also imitated 
the ^nejd in this particular. I believe 
every one will agree with me that a per- 
fection of this nature hath no foundation in 
reason; and, with due respect to these great 
names, may be looked upon as someuiing 
whimsical. 

I mention these great exampli 
fence of my bookseller, who occasioned 
this eighth volume of Spectators, because, 
as he said, he thought seven a very odd 
number. On the other side, several grave 
reasons were urged on this important sub- 
ject; as in particular, that seven was the 
precise number of the wise men, and that 
the most beautiful constellation in the hea- 
vens was composed of seven stars. This h( 
allowed to be true, but still iuKsted that 
seven was an odd number: suggesting at 
tlie same time, tliat if he were provided 
with a sufBdent stock of leading papers, 
he should find friends ready enough to carry 
Oft the work. Having by this means got his 
vessel launched and set afloat, he hath 
committed the steerage of it, from time to 
time, to such as he thought capable of 
conducting it. 
The close of this volume, which the 
w w p tt m m 

po b sc b h prop 
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of the Spectator s correspondtnts than by 



?rboaBKd Ihal he hid been 



' Dublin, Nov. 30, 1714. 
'Mr. Spec! ator.^You lately recom 
mended to your female readers the good 
old custom of thdr grandmothers, who 
used to lay out a great part of their time in 
needle-work. I entirely a^e with you in 
your sentiments, aud think it would not be 
of less advantage to themselves and their 
posterity, than to the reputation of many of 
their good neighbours, it they passed many 
of those hours in this innocent entertain- 
ment which are lost at the tea-table, I 



yetcE 

asyoi , ^ . ... 

least now and then, to indulge themselves 
in other amusements of fancy when they 
are tired with stooping to their tapestry. 
There is a very particular kind of work, 
which of late several ladies here in our 
kingdom are very fond of, which seems 
very well adapted to a poetical genius: it is 
the making of grottos. I know a lady who 
has a very beautiful one, composed by her- 
self; nor is there one shell in it not stuck up 
by iier own hands, I here send you a poem 
to the fsur architect, which I would not ofiei 
to herself until Iknew whether this method 
of a lady's passing her time were approved 
of by the British Spectator; which, witli 
the poem, I submit to your censure, who 
am your constant reader, and humble ser- 



iirpriBing mam Crom thy thongbt teceii 
ber tlieir varioiu staves aod glossy h 
ot ftm^dAiBiihjDii'a Inie, whose powerl 



" Chium'd wUh Iba Blshl. mj ravish'd hraast is fli'd 
WKhhinnlika thMS wUob — ' — .—..-.—.-.. 



iob audfliU bards inarifA ; 

— lUtiOBtOld, 

nym^of old. 



It Iheftini'd tBlei by HnmUtir 
11 tbs bright train of fbbled nyn 
li* enthQiiBBtiB miiBfl beUares u 



LdiI In wild taptnra would ah 

ttiouB in a lUtbfiil vene to tcaes 

The vBTlmu bsautlei of tbe.IoTelT fi"" : 
And, wbile she keaie tin flowing work ii: 
"^ — gh erety mtua Ihy aitAil bud puign 
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■nie tonlemplaiion of celeslial Ibiogswill mske a 
man both apealt flnrl think more sublimely and mag- 
nifirently wbea he descends to human a^ire. 

The following discourse is printed, as it 
came to my hands, without variation. 

' Cambrid^, Dec. 11. 

' It was a very common inquiry among 
the ancients, why the number of excellent 
orators, under all the encouragements the 
most flourishing states couldgive them, fell 
so far short of the number ofthose who ex- 
celled in all other sciences. A friend of mine 
used merrily to aiiply to this case an ob- 
servation of Herodotus, who says, that the 
most useful animals are the most fruitful in 
their generation; whereas the species of 
those Beasts that are fierce and mischievous 
to mankind are but scarcely continued. 
The historian instances in a hare, which 
always either breeds or brings forth; and a 
lioness, which brings forth out once, and 
■then loses all power of conception. But 
leaving my friend to his mirth, I am of 
ojrinion that in these latter ages we have 
greater cause of compldnt than the an- 
cients had. And since that solemn festival 
is approaching,* which calls tor all the 
power of oratory, and which affords as 
noble a subject for the pulpit as an^ revela- 
tion has taught us, the design of this paper 
shall be to show, that our modems have 
greater advantages towards true and solid 
eloquence than any which the celebrated 
speakers of antiquity enjoyed. 

' The first great and substantial differ- 
ence is, that thdr common-places, in which 
almost the whole force of amplification con- 
sists, were drawn from the profit or honesty 
of the action, as they regarded only this pre- 
sent stite of duration. But Christianity, as 
it exalts moraUty to a greater perfection, 
as it brings the conadevation of another 
life into the (question, as it proposes re- 
wards and punishments of a higher nature, 
and a longer continuance, is more adapted 
to affect the minds of the audience, 
turally inclined to pursue what it ima( 
its greatest interest and concern. If 1 
cles, as historians report, cohld shake the 
firmest resolution of his hearers, and set 
the passions of all Greece in a ferment, 
when the present welfare of his country, 
or the fear of hoatUe Invasions, was the 
subject; what may be expected from that 
orator who warns his audience against 
those evils which have no remedy, when 
once undergone, rither from prudence 
time? As much greater as the evils ii 
luture state are than these at present, 
much are the motives to persuasion under 



„ JO pen 

Christianity greater than those which n 
- ' nsidei ■ 



powei of movii^ the affections. There is 
another part of doquence which is, indeed, 
its master-piecej I rnean the marvellous 
orsublime. Inthisthe Christian orator has 
the advant^ie beyond contradiction. Our 
ideas are so infirately enlarged by revela- 
tion, the eye of reason has so wi|Je a pros- 
pect into eternity, the notions of a Deitv 
are so worthy and refined, and the accounts 
we have of a state of happiness or misery 
so clear and evident, that the contempla- 
tion of such objects will give our discourse 
a noble vigour, an invincible force, beyond 
the power of any human consideration. 
TulljC reqiures in his perfect orator some 
skill in the nature of heavenly bodies; be- 
cause, says he, his mind will become more 
'extenave and unconfined; and when he 
"descends to treat of human aflairs, he will 
both think and write in a more exalted and 
magnificent manner. For the same reason, 
that excellent master would have recom- 
mended the study of those great and glo- 
rious mysteries which revelation has dis- 
covered to us; to which the noblest- parts 
of tiiia system of the world are as much in- 
ferior as the creature is less excellent than 
its Creator. The wisest and most know- 
ing among the heathens had very poor and 
imperfect notions of a future state. They 
had indeed siime uncertain hopes, either 
received by trai^tion, or gathered by rea- 
son, that the existence of virtuous men 
would not be determined by the separa- 
tion of soul and body; but thej either ^s- 
believed a future state of punishment and 
miserv; or, upon the same account that 
Appelles painted Antigonous mth one Mde 
only towards the spectator, that the loss of 
his eye might not cast a blemish upon the 
whole piece; so these represented the con- 
dition of man in its fairest view, and en- 
deavoured to c«iceal what they thought 
was a deformity to human nature. I have 
often observed, that whenever the above 
mentioned orator in his philosophical dis- 
courses is led by his argument to the 
mention of immortality, he seems like one • 
awakened out of sleep: roused and alarm- 
ed with the dignity of the subject, he 
stretches his imagination to conceive some- 
thing uncommon, and, with the greatness 
of his thoughts, cas-ts, as it were, a glory 
round the sentence. Uncertain and unset- 
tled as he was, he sepms fired with the 
contemplation of it And nothing but such 
a glorious prospect could have forced so 
great a lover of truth as he was, to declare 
nis resolution never to part with his per 
suaaon of immortality, Uiough it should be 
proved to be an erroneous one. But had 
he lived to see all that Christianity has 
brought to light, how would he have la- 
vished out all the force of eloquence in 
those rioblest contemplations which human 
nature is capable of, the resurrection and 
the judgment that follows it! How had 
his breast glowed with pleasure, when the 
whole compass of futurity lay open and 
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exposed to his view ! How would, his ima- 
gination have hurried him on in the pursuit 
of the. mysteries of the incarnation! How 
woidd he liawe entered with the force of 
lightning, into the affections of his hearers, 
and fixed their attention, in spite of al! the 
opposition pf corrupt nature, upon those 
glorious themes which his eloquence hath 
painted in,sucli lively and lasting colours! 

' This advantage Christians have; and it 
was with no small pleasure I lately met 
with a fragment of Longinus, which is pre- 
served as a testimony of that critic's judg- 
ment, at the beginning of a mannscript of 
the New Testament in the Vatican library, 
Aft.er that author has numbered up the 
most celebrated orators among the Gre- 
cians, he says, ' ' add to these Pan! of Tar- 
sus, the patron of an opinion not yet fully 
proved." As a heathen, he condemns tke 
Christian religion; and, as an impartial 
critic, he judges in favour of the promoter 
and preacher of it. To me it seems that 
the latter part of his judgment adds great' 
weight to his opinion of St. Paul's abilities, 
since, under all the prejudice of opinions 
directly opposite, he is constrained to ac- 
knowledge the merit of that apostle. And 
no doubt, such as Longinus describes St. 
Paul, such he appeared to the inhabitants 
of those countries which he visited and 
blessed with those doctrines he was divinely 
commisMoned to preach. Sacred story gives 
us, in one circumstance, a convincing proof 
of his eloquence, when the men of Lystra 
called him Mercury, "because he was the 
chief speaker ;" and would have paid dirine 
worship to him, as to the god who invented 
and presided over eloquence. This one ac- 
count of our apostle sets his character, con- 
sidered as an orator only, above all the 
celebrated relations of the skill and influ- 
ence of Demosthenes and his contempora- 
ries. Theirpowerinspeakbgwasadniired, 
but sUll it was thought human: their elo- 
cyience warmed and ravished the hearers, 
but still it was thought the voice of man, 
not the voice of G«d. What advantage 
then had St. Paul above those of Greece or 
Rome? I confess I can ascribe this excel- 
lence to nothing but the power of the doc- 
trines he delivered, which may h^ve still 
the same influence on the hearers; which 
have stin the power, when preached by, a 
skilful orator, to make us break out in the 
same expressions as the disciples who met 
our Saviour in their way to Emmaus made 
use of; "Di^ not our hearts hum within us 
when he talked to us by the way, and while 
lie opened to us the scriptures? I may be 
thought bold in my judgment, by some, but 
I must affirm, that no one orator has left us 
so visible marks and footsteps of his elo- 
quence as our apostie. It may perhaps be 
wondered at, that in his reasonings upon 
idolatry at Athensj where eloquence was 
oom and flourished, he confines himself to 
strict argument only; but my reader may 
-emember what manj authors of the best 



credit have assured us, that all attempts 
upon the affections, and strokes of ci atory, 
were expressly forbidden, by the laws of 
that country, in courts of juaicature. His 
want of eloquence therefore here was the 
eflfect of his exact conformity to the laws; 
but his discourse on the resurrection to the 
Corinthians, his harangue before Agrippa 
"on his own conversion, and the necessity 
_ that of others, are truly great, and may 
serve as fuU examples to those excellent 
rules for the sublime, which the best of 
critics has left us. The sum of all this dis- 
course is, that our clei«y have no farther to 
loot for an example of the perfection they 
may arrive at, than to St. Paul's harangues; 
that when he, under the want of several 
ntages of nature, as he himself tells us, 
heard, admired, and made a standard 
cceeding ages by the best judges of a 
different persuasion in religion; I say, our 
clergy may learn that, however instructive 
their sermons are, they are capable of re- 
ceiving a great addition; which St. Paul has 
given them a noble example of, and tlie 
Christian religion has furnished them with 
of attaining to.' 
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boast of the heathen 
philosophers, that by the efficacy of their 
several doctrines, they made human nature 
resemble the divine. How much mistaken 
soever they might be in the several means 
they proposed fiDr this end, it must he 
owned that the design was great and glori- 
ous. The finest works of invention and 
imagination are of very little weight when 
put m the balance with what refines and 
exalts the rational mind. Longinus excuses 
Homer very handsomely, when he says the 
poet made his gods like men, that he might 
make his men appear like the gods. But it 
must be allowed that several of the ancient 
philosophers acted as Cicero wishes Homer 
had done; they endeavoured rather to make 
men Eke gods, than gods like men. 

Accordmg to this general maxim in philo- 
sophy, some of them have endeavoured to 
place men in such a state of pleasure, or 
indolence at least, as they vwnl>[ imag^ed 
the happiness of the Supreme Being to con- 
sist in. On the other hand, the most virtu- 
ous sect of philosophers have created a 
chimerical wise man, whom they made 
exempt from pasMon and pain, and thought 
it enough to pronounce him all-suffident. 

This last character, when divested of the 
glare of human philosophy that surrounds 
it, agnifies no more than that a good and 
wise man should so arm himself with pa- 
tience, as not to yield tamely to the violence 
of passion and pdn; that he should learn so 
to suppress ana contract his deares as tn 
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nave few wantsj and that he should cherish 
30 many virtues in his soul as to have a per- 
petual source of pleasure in himself. 

The Christian religion req^uires that, after 
having framed the best idea we are able of 
the divine nature, it should be our next care 
to conform ourselves to it as far as our im- 
perfections will permit, I might mention 
several passages in the sacred writings on 
this head, to which I might add many 
maxims and wise saying of moral authors 
among the Greeks and Romans, 

I shall only instance a remarkable pas- 
sage, to this purpose, out of Julian's Cisars.* 
That emperor having represented all the 
Roman emperors, with Alexander the 
Great, as passing in review before the gods, 
and striving for the superiority, lets them 
all drop, excepting Alexander, Julius Ck- 
sar, Augustus C«sar, Trajan, Marcus Au- 
relius, and Constantine. Each of these great 
heroes of antiqui^ lays in his claim for the 
upper place; and, in order to it, sets forth 
his actions after the most advantageous 
manner. But the gods, instead of being 
dazzled with the lustre of their actions, in- 
quire by Mercury into the proper motive 
and governing principle that influenced 
thera throughout the whole series of their 
lives and exploits. , Alexander tells them, 
that his dm was to conquer; Julius Cssar, 
that his was to gsun the highest post in his 
countiy; Augustus, to govern well; Trajan, 
that his was the same as that of Alexander, 
namely, to conquer. The question, at 
length, was put to Marcus Aurelius, who 
replied, with p^eat modesty, that it had 
always been his care to jmiW.te the gods. 
This conduct seems to have gained him the 
most votes and best place in the whole as- 
sembly, Marcus Aurelius, being afterwards 
asked to explwn himself, declares that, by 
imitating the gods, he endeavoured to imi- 
tate thera in the use of his understanding, 
and of all other faculties; and in particular, 
that it was always his study to have as few 
wants as possible in himself, and to do all 
the good he could to others. 

Among the many methods by which re- 
vealed r5i^on has advanced mcrality, this 
is one, that it has given us a more just and 
perfect idea of that Being whom every rea- 
sonable creature ought to imitate. The 
young man, in a heathen comedy, might 
justify his lewdness by the example of Ju- 
piter; as, indeed, there was scarce any 
crime that might not be countenanced by 
those notions m the deity which prevailed 
among the common people in the heathen 
world. Revealed refigion seta forth a pro- 
per object for imitation, in that Being who 
is the pattern, as well as the source, of all 
spiritual perfection. 

While we remain in this life, we are sub- 
ject to innumerable temptations, which, if 
listened to, will make us deviate from rea- 
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son and goodness, the only things wherein 
we can imitate the Supreme Being. In the 
next life we meet with nothing to exdte 
oui; inclinations that doth not deserve them. 
I shall therefore dismiss my reader with 
this maxim, viz. ' Our happiness in this 
world proceeds from the suppression of our 
desires, but in the next world from the 
gratification of them.' , , 
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The following essay comes from the in- 
genious author of the letter upon novelty, 
printed in alate Spectator;! the notions are 
drawn from the Platonic way of thinking; 
but, as they contribute to raise the mind, 
and may inspire noble sentiments of our own 
future grandeur and happiness, I think it 
well deserves to he presented to the public 



. be the creature of- an in- 
teOigent mind, this mind could have no im- 
mediate regard to himself in producing it. 
He needed not to make trial of his omnipo- 
tence to be informed what effects were 
within its reach; the world, as existing in 
his eternal idea, was then as beautiful as 
is drawn forth into being; and in the 
Lse abyss of his essence are contdned 
brighter scenes than will be ever set 
forth to view; it being impossible that the 
great Author of nature should bound his 
own power by giving existence to a system 
of creatures so perfect that he cannot im- 
prove upon it by any other exertions of his 
almighty will. Between finite and infinite 
there is an unmeasured interval, not to be 
filled up in endless ages; for which reason, 
the most excellent of all God's works must 
be equally short of what his power is able 
to pKiduce as the most imperfect, and may 
be exceeded with the same ease. 

This thought hath made some imagine 
(what it must be confessed is not impos- 
sible,) that the unfathomed space is ever 
teemmg with new births, the younger still 
inheriting greater perfection than the elder. 
"""' " ! this doth not fall within my present 
I shall content myself with taking no- 

.hat the consideration now mentioned 

proves undeniably, that the ideal worlds in 
the divine understanding yield a prospect 
incomparably more ample, various, and de- 
lightful, than any created world can do: 
and that, therefore, as it is not to be sup- 
posed that God should make a world 
nerelyofinanimate matter, however diver- 
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higher an ordei Ltian brutes, so the end 
for which he designed his reasonable off- 
spniig in the contemplation of his works, 
the enjoyment ofhimself, and in both to be 
happy; having, to this purpose, endowed 
them with correspondent faculties and de- 
sires. He can have no greater pleasure from 
a. bare review of his works than from a. sur- 
vey of his own ideas; but we may be as- 
sured that he is well pleased in the satis- 
facWtm derived to beings capable of it, and 
for whose entertainment he hath erected 
this immense theatre. Isnotthismorethan 
an intimation of our immortality? Man, who, 
when considered as on his probation for a 
happy existence hereafter, la the most re- 
markable instance of divine wisdom, if we 
cut him off from aU relation to eternity, is the 
most wonderful and unaccountable composi- 
tion in Uie whole creation. He hath capaci- 
ties to lodge a mnch greater variety of loiow- 
ledgethanhewill be ever master of, and an 
unsatisfied curiosity to tread the secret paths 
of nature and providence; but, with this, 
"lis organs, in their present structure, are 
rather fitted to serve the necessities of a 
vile body, than to minister to his under- 
standing; and, from the little spot to whitf 1 
he is chdned, he can frame but wandering 
guesses concerning the innumerable worlds 
of light that encompass him ; which, though 
in themselves of a prodigious bigness, do 
but just glimmer in the remote spaces of the 
heavens: and when, with a great deal of 
time and pains, he hath laboured a little 
way up the steep ascent of truth, and be- 
holds with pity the grovelling multitude 
beneath, in a moment his foot slides, and 
he tumbles down headlong into the grave. 

Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, 
in justice to the Creator of the world, that 
there is another state when man shall be 
better situated for contemplation, or rather 
have it in his power to remove from object 
to object, and from world to world; and be 
accommodated with senses, and otherhelps, 
for making the quickest and most amazing 
discoveries. How does such a genius as 
Sir Isaac Newton, from amidst the dark- 
ness that involves human understanding, 
break ftrth, and appear like one of an- 
other species! The vast machine we in- 
habit hes open to him; he seems not 
unacquainted with the general laws that 
■ govern it, and whfle with the transport of a 
philosopher he beholds and admires the 
glorious work, he is capable of paying at 
once a more devout and more rational ho- 
mage to his Maker. But, alas! how nar- 
row is the prospect even of such a mind! 
And how obscure to the compass that is 
taken in by the ken of an angel, or of a soul 
but newly escaped from its imprisonment 
in the body ! For my part, I freely indulge 
my sou! in the confidence of its Mure gran- 
deur; it pleases me to think that I, who 
know so small a portion of the works of the 
Creator, and with slow and painful steps 
r.reep up and down on the surface of this 
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globe, shall ere long shoot away with the 
swiftness of imagination, trace out the 
hidden springs of nature's operations, be 
able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies 
in the rapidity of their career, be a specta- 
tor of the long chsun of events in the natural 
and moral worlds, visit the several apart- 
ments of the creation, know how they are 
furnished and how inhabited, comprehend 
the order, and measure the magnitudes and 
distances of those orbs, which to us seem 
disposed without any regular design, and 
set all in the same circle; observe the de- 
pendence of the parts of each system, and 
(if our minds are big enough to grasp the 
theory) of the several systems upon one 
another, from whence results the harmony 
of the universe. In eternity, a great deal 
may be done of this kind. I find it of use 
to cherish this generous ambition; for, he- 
sides the secret refreshment it diffuses 
through my soul, it engages me in an en- 
deavour to improve my faculties, as well 
as to exercise them conformably to the 
rank I now hold amoiig reasonable beings, 
and the hope I have of bebg once advanced 
to a more exalted station. 

i i.e other, and that the ultimate end of 
man, is the enjoyment of God, beyond 
which he cannot form a wish. Dim at best 
are the conceptions we have of the Supreme 
Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures 
in suspense, neither discovering nor hiding 
himself; by which means, the libertine hath 
a handle to dispute his existence, while the 
most are content to speak him fair, but in 
their hearts prefer every trifling satisfaction 
to the favour of their Maker, and ridicule 
the good man for the singularity of his 
choice. Will there not a time come, when 
the free-thinker shall see his impious 
schemes overturned, and be made a con- 
vert to the truths he hates? when deluded 
mortals shall be convinced of the folly of 
their pursuits; and the few wise who fol- 
lowed the guidance of Heaven, and, scorn- 
ing the blan&hments of sense, and the 
sordid bribery of the world, aspired to a 
celestial abode, shall stand possessed of 
their utmost wish in the vision of the Crea- 
tor? Here the mind heaves a thought now 
and then towards him, and hath some tran- 
sient glances of his presence: when in the 
instant it thinks itself to have the fastest 
hold, the object eludes its expectations, and 
it falls back tired and baffled to the ground. 
Doubtless there is some more perfect way 
of conversing vrith heavenly beings. Are not 
spirits capable of mutual intelligence, unless 
immersed in ijodies, or by their intervention? 
Must superior natures depend on inferior 
for the main privilege of sodal beings, that 
of conversing with and knowing each other? 
What would they have done had matter 
never been created? I suppose, not have 
lived in eternal solitude. As incorporeal 
substances are of a nobler order, so, be 

swerabiy more expedite and mtimate. This 
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method of communicatioQ we call intollec- 
taal vision, as something analogous to the 
sense of seeing, which is the medium of our 
acquMntance with this visible world. And 
in some such way can God make himself 
the object of immediate intuition to the 
blessed; and as he can, it is not improbable 
that he will, always condescending, in the 
circumstances of doing it, to the weakness 
and proportion of finite minds. His works 
but fiuntly reflect the image of his perfec- 
tions: it is a second-hand knowledge: to 



r entered into the 



heai-t of man to conceive; yet, what we can 
easilv conceive, will be a fountain of un- 
speakable and everlasting rapture. All 
created glories will fade and die away in his 
presence. Perhaps it will be my happi- 
ness to compare the world with the fair 
exemplar of it in the Divine Mind; per- 
haps, to view the original plan of those 
wise deigns that have oecn executing in a 
long succession of ages. Thus emplojfed 
in finding out his works, and contemplating 
their Author, how shall I fall prostrate and 
adoring, my body swallowed up in the im- 
menaty of matter, my mind in the infini- 
tude of his perfections! 
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Bell-sftvsge, ils ePrmology 

BelvideFB, a critiqiie on a sor^ upon her 

Belus, (Jnpiler) temple of 

Beneficence, tJie pleasute of it 

A discourse on it 
Benevolence treated of ■ . - . 
Bicknell, (Mis.) for what commended by Spec 

Bill proposed by a country gentleman to b 
brought into the House fir the better pri 
serving of the female ^me 

Bills of mortality, (ke use rt'theni 

Birds, a cage fiill for the opera 

How affected by colours . - - - 

Bion, his saying of a greedy aearch ailer happi- 



ntof her 



Biliiw, a kind of mongrel wit described and 

^oded by the Spectator - 
Biton and Chtobos, ilieir story related, and ap- 

£lied by the Spectator 
more, (Sir Richard) hisobt 
Blank, bis leOer lo the Speotal 

mily . . - - 
Blank verse proper for tragedy 
Blanks of society, who 
Blast, (Lady) her cbaractei 
Bluemantle, (Lady) an ac( 
Board-wages, the dl efieofci ui i,. - - 
Bocoalini, his animadversions upon critira 

His fable of a grasshopper applied lo SpeoM 
Bodily exercises of ancient onojuragement 
Body, (human) the work of a iranaeendantly 

wise and powerful beii^ ... 5 
Bohoure, (Monsieur) great ontic among the 

.French 
Bodeau censured, and for what - - -. ^ 
Bonosus, the drunken Briton, a sayuig of him 

after he had hanged himself - - - 5 

Boots reduced to rtieir quintessence - - 1 

The legacies of great geniuses - - - 1 

Boots, Rimez, what 

Breedii^.fine breeding dislingotBhed from good 
Bribery, nWat prevailing Way of mating one's 

British ladies distinguished &om the Picts ■ 
Brunetla and PhiHis, their adventures - 
Bruyere. (Mens,) his chaFacterof anftbaontman 
Buck, (Timothy] his answer to James Miller's 

clallenge - ' ' ' ' i 

.Bufibonery censured - - ■ '' 

Bullodt and Norris, differetitly habited, prove 

great lelns to a tally plly 
Burlesque inthors the dehg ^t of ordinary read- 



Earih considered . - - . 143, 146 
I of) their error in Hmilitudea - 421 
Ofleammg fittest for it .... 469 

Bussyd'AmEolse, astoryofhim - ■ -467 
Butt: the advehtures ofa button the water 175 
Butts deecrihed ...... 47 

The qualification ofa butt . - - 47 

CACOETHES, or itch of writing, an epidemic- 



al disU 



aper 



Ctelia, her character ....-' 

Cfflsar, (Julius) his behaviour to Catullus, who 

had put him into a lampoon - 

His reproof to an ill reader . - - ■ 

A Irequent saying of his - - - - 1 

His commentaries, the new edition of it an 

honour 10 the EngUsh press - - . : 

His activiw and perseverance - - : 

Lost his life by neglocling a Roman augur's 



it of suffering patiently under 



Calamities, 
them 
Not to be distii^uiehcJ from 
Whimacal calamitiee 
Caligula, his vidsh 
Calisthenes, his character 
Calumny, the ill (rffects of it 
The great oflence of caluraT' 
Rules against it by the " 
Cambray, (the Bishop oi, _. 

daughter recommended 
Camilla, a true woman in one parliculsr 
Her letter to the Spectator fiiim Venice - 
How Epplauded there . - - - 
Camillus, Ids deportment lo bis son 
Campbell, (Mr.) the dumb fortune-teller, an es 

traordinary person - - - , - 

Candour, the coiisequenee and benefit of it 
Canidia, an antiquated beau^, described 
Cant, from whence to be derivod - 
Capacities of chitJren not duly regaided ii 
dieir education - - - - - 

Caprice often acts in the place of reason 
Carbuncle, (Dr.) his dye, what 
Care; what oi^t lobe a man's chief care - 132 
Cameadee, the philosopher, his definition of 
beauty ------- 1^* 

Cartesian, how he would account fir the ideas 
formed hy the fancy, from a single circum- 
stance oflhe momoiy - - ■■ -417 
Cases In love answered - - - -614 

Casimir IJssynaki, an atheist in Poland. liie man- 

ner of bis punishment . - - - 310 
CasHus, proof he gave ofhis temper in childhood 157 
Castilian, sloryof aCaslilian husband and his 

Castle-buildere, who, and their follies eipoaed 167 
Cat, a great contributor to harmony - - 361 
Cat-<»n, a dissertation upon that instrument - 361 
Catdine, Tully's character of him - - 386 
Cato, the renpect paid him at the Roman theatre 446 

Grounds for hie belief of the immortality of 
the soul - - - - - ■ " f37 

An instance of bis probity ■ • ■ - -657 
Cave of Trophonius, people put m it lo be 

mended ....-- o»M 

Cehbacy,thagreateviIoflhenalion ■ - 52B 
CensorofBmMlwares,BnoffiReriobeappoinled JS 

Of marriages 
Censure, a laj:, by w 



laid the public, and 



Censure and applause should not mislead us 
Chamont's sayii^ of Monimia's misfortunes ■ 
Chancery-court, why creeled - - ^ ■ 
Chapiiin. the character of Sir Roger de Co^-er. 
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Cbari^, Ihs etoal want of it among chriatiajis 
Oittriw«c(koflB, great inslances of a public spir 
Should 



(Siarlesl. n fajaoua picture of that prince ■ 

* .'iiarlBS II.' his gayetiea .... 

('hwlestiiaGreavhiB behaviour to his aectet 

ly, who had delrauched hia daughter 
(^'haJ'mB, none can supply the place of virtue 
Chastity, the peat pojntofhonourui women 

How chastity was piized by the heatiiena 
Chasti^ of renown, what - - - 

rheeiiulneas of temper, how obtained and pr 



Wherein preferable to mirth - 
When worse than folly or madneBs 
The many advantages of a chcerfid tamper 
Chembima, wtiat the rabbizis say they are 
Chevy Chase, the Spectator's eiamen of it 70, 
Children, wrong measureg taken in the educa- 
tion of the British cMldren - 
Children ; the unnaumltiess of mothen in mak- 
ing them suck a stranger'a milk - 
The duly of children to their paronta - 
HI education of children fatal - 
A multitude of them one of the blesrangs 






Children in the wood, a ballaij, wherein tc 

commended . > - - - 
Chinese, the punishment among them for pa 



Why (he Chineee laugh at our gardens 
Chit-chat Club'a letter to the SpsctsUtt- 
Chloe, ihe idtot - . . - 

Chremylus. his character out of Aristophanes 
Christian religion, the clear proof of its ardclcs, 



How much above philosophy 
Chocolate, a great heater of the blood in viome 
Chtont^ram, a piece of fiilse wit 
Church-mnsiiians reproved for not keeping 
the text as well aa the preachers 



Entertau 
ings - 



aentlbund in his philosophical 



His genius 

The oracle's advice to him 
Whathe says of scandal - 
or Ihe Roman gladiators 
His oitraordinary snperstitic 
And desire of glory 
Clarendon. (Earl of) his character of a person of 

4 reflection of that historian 
Clarinda, an idol, in what manner worshipped 
ClavluE, proving incapable ofanyodier studies. 

became a celebrated mathematician 
Cleanliness, Ihe pmise of it - - - - 

Cleanlhe, her sWry ...... 

Cleanlhes, his character 

Cleof«tra, descripdim of her sailing down _lht 

Clergy, a tbree-iolddivifflonof them 
Cle^yman. one of the Spectator's club 
Clei^ymen, the TsniQ' of some in wearing 



The Mohock Club 

The design of their institutio. 
Club-law, a convincmg argumt 
Clubs, nocturnal assemblies so 



No 
An account of the ugly club - - • 17 

The sighing club 30 

The ftuige^love dub 30 

The amorous club - - - - . 30 
The hebdomadal club : some account of the 

members of that club - . . 43 

Someaccountof the everlaslmgclnb - 72 

The club of Qgly faces .... 78 
The difficulties met with in erecting that club S 
The ineritutJOTi and use of clubs - . 474 
Coach. Istage) its company - - - .631 

CoHee-honsB disputes 197 

Cofiee-houae debates seldom regular or me- 
thodical 47S 

CoiTee-housc liars, two sorts of Ihem ■ 531 

Colouts, the eye lakes most deUght in them 413 
Why the poets borrow most epithets from 

Only idcos in the mind • - - -413 

Speak all languages - ■ - - - il6 
Comedies, Enghsh, vicious - . - . 446 
Comfbrl, what, and where found - - - 186 
An attendant tm patience . - - - soi 
Commendation generally followed by deltacljot. 348 
Commerce, the eitent and advantage of it - 69 
' friendship preferable to generosity 346 



Com. 



n-praycr; 






- 147 



Theescellencyofit - . , - - 147 

Company, temper chiefly to be considered in 

the choice of it 4&1 

Comparisons in Homer and Millon defended by 
Monsieur Boileau gainst Mmitieur Per- 
rault .... 1 - - 303 
Compassion, the exercise of it would tend to 

lesaen the calamities of life - ■ - 169 
Gvilizes human nature .... 39T 

How to toHcb it 391 

^Complaisance, what k'lnd of it peculiar to cohHs 394 
Complunents in ordli^ry disemirse cenanred 103 
Elxchai^ of oomplimentg .... 155 
Concave and convex figures in architecture 

have the greatest air, and why - -415 
CConde. (Prince of] his&eelike that of an eagle 86 
Confidence, the danger of it to the ladies - 395 

ConquBsta, the vaniqr ofthein - - - 180 
Connecte, (Thomas) a monk in the !4th centu- 
ly, a zealous preacher against llie women's 
commodes in those days .... 98 
Consciousness, when (tillea aHectation - 39 
Constancy in stJferings, fiie excellency of it - 237 
Contemplation, the vmy to the mountain of the 

Content, how described by a Rosicrucian - 574 

The virtue of it 574 

Contentment, the utmost good we can hope for 

inthishfe 163 

Conversolion moat straitened in numerous as- 

Tlsually stufled with too many coraphmenls 103 
What .properly to be understood by the word 

Coquette a heart disaected - . . . 281 
Coquettes, the present numerous race to what 
owing . . . - -'- - 66 
Great coreye of fliem about this town - - 390 
Cordehots, their story of St Francis, their 

Coroaro, (Lewis) a remarkable instance of ihe 

benefit of temperance .... 195 

Cot-queans described by a lady who has one fer 
her husband 486 

Cotillus, his great equanimiQ' - - - 143 

Coverley, (Su' Roger de) a member of ttie Spec 

tator's club, his diaracler ... 2 

Hie opinion otmen of fine parts ... 6 
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No, 
UiBomeihiiigofahuinomist - ' 105 

His ohoiceofa djaplain - - - -106 
ffiBmauagemGnt ofhiaftmily - - - 107 
His Bceount of his anceatora - • -109 

orci^ by hja chapkin - - - -110 
A grent benc&ctor lo his church in Wbrces- 

lerahire 112 

111 which he BuilerB no one to sleep bu£ him- 
self 113 

He gives the 8pecta(0f an account of his 

amouiB.and^echaiBCteroftiiswidow 113,118 
The trophies of liia several cKploite in the 
<»unl^ - - - - - - -115 

A great foi hunter 116 

An inamnce of hia good-nature - - -116 
His aversion lo confidants - ■ - 118 

The manner of his reception at the assies, 

where he whispers the judges in tlie eei 1^ 
l^s adventure when a school-boj' - ■ 1S5 
A man lor the landed interest - ■ - 126 
His adventure with some gipsies - - - 130 
Rarely sports near his own seat - - 131 
A dispute between him and Sir Andrew Free- 
port 174 

His return lo town, and convorfiodon with the 

Spectator in Gray's Inn WalJia - - S52 
His mtended generosi^ to his widow - - 395 
His reflections upon visiting the tombs in 

Westminster Abbey .... 339 

A great friend to beards - - ■ .331 
Goes with tJte Spectator and Capt^n Sentry 

to a play, called the ' Distressed Mother' 335 
His behaviour, and remarla at it - ■ - 335 

His observaTJons on his passage with tlte Spec- 
tator lo Spring Gardens - - - 383 
In what manner affronted on fiiat occasion 383 
lUs adventure with Sukey - - 410 
His good hnmonr ..-•-- 4S4 
Aceount of his death brought to the Specta- 
tor's club 917 

His legacies ---.,. 5J7 

Country, the cbarmaof it 118 

Comitry cenlloman and his wife, neighbonr^ to 

Sir Koger, their diilerent tempers descriiied 123 
Conntiy Sunday, the use of it - - - 112 

CotmC^ w^te described 161 

Countrylife, whvtbcpoetsiiilove with it ■ 414 
WhatHoraceand\^rgi!sarofaconnlryhfe 414 
Rules for it - - - - ' - - 4S4 

A scheme of it ----- -474 

Counlr7 gentlemen, advice about spending their 

Memoirs of the life of one - - - 632 
'Countiy wake,' a ferce, commended bv Spec- 
tator 502 

Courage recommends a man to the female «ex 
more than any other quality ■ - - 99 
One ofthe chief topics mboolffl of ehirahy 99 

False courage 39 

Meeliajuo rourage, what - - • - 152 

Other good qualiliea wanted to set ofTcOurago 433 

Courage and magnanimity inseparable - - 350 

Court interest, the several ways of maldng it 394 

Court and city, peculiar ways of hfe and conver- 

Courlier's habit, on what occasions hierogly- 
phieal - ..... C4 

wom^hip, the pleasantest part of a mar.'s life 261 

illowards naturally unpudent - > - 23] 

. Cowley, (Mr.) abounds in mixed wit . - 62 

His magnanimity ----- 114 

His opanion of Peraeus, the Latin Satirist 339 

His description of heaven - . . . 590 

His story of Aglaua 610 

HisBmbiUon 613 

Coicombs, generally the women's fatouritea 128 



No 
Crab, of King's college, Cambridge, chaplahi to 

the Club of ugly feces .... 73 

Ciazy, a man thought so by reading Milton aloud 577 

'Creation,'apoem,comiiiendedb;theSpectator 339 

The contemplations on creation tt perpetual 

feast of doEght to the mind of 8 good man 393 

Credit, a ' beautful ■rirgin, her siiualion and 



Credulitv in women infemous - 

of London require some regnlat 
.__,,_j. 'of the SB 



.„ dation 

lal love, some account . _ 

Critic, the qualities requisite to a good 



, (French) friends to one another 
Modem ones, some eitors of theirs about 
Cross, (Miss) wanted near half alon of t 
hmidsome as Madame Van Brisket, 
beauty in the Low Countries ■ 
Cuckoldom abused on the stage - 
Cunning, the accomplishment of whom 
Curiosity, one of the etroi^est and most 
of our appetites _ . - 

An instance of absurd cnrioaily 
Custom, a second nature - 
Theeifectofit --;,-- 



Cannot make every thii^ pleasing - 
Cynoas, Pyrrhua's chief nimister, his hai 

reproM to that piince - 
Cynthio and Flavia break off their 

whimsically - - - - 
Cyrus, how he tried a young lord's virtu 



of it 



plays 592 
ugas 



Dancmg, a 



it defended 



The disadvantages it lieth under, lo n 
owing - . - - . 

Useful on the stage - - - - 

On the stage faulty . - - - 

The advantages of it 
Dai^ers past, why the reiiecdon of dicm plec 
Capperwit, (Tom| his ojHnion of matrimony 

Kecommended by Will Honeycomb lo f 

Ceed him in the Spectator's club - 

Day, the aeveial times of it in several parts 

D^th, the time and manner of not known ' 
iplation ofitaflurds adebght 









passages in history 
The benefit of death - 
Debauchee, his pleasure is that of 
Debt, the ill state of such as run ii 
Decency nearly related to 



nearly r 



'lour generally transgressed 
.iBurdity of them in general 



To be punished by good ministers 
Definitions, the use 0^ reconunendi 

Deformity no cause of shame - 
Delicacy, ditierence between true an 

The standard of it - 
Delight and aurprise, properliea esaen 
Deluge, Mr. W ^n's nodon of it re] 



Dependants, objects of coiapassion - 
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DepurUuenl, (rel^ious) why ea little 

ance of it in Eiiglaiid 

Deacfipliona come sliorl of ttaluaiy and 

Please sometimeaniorclhanllieeiglito 

Desciipljon : the sanie not alike relished 

What pleaaea in tfiem - ■ . - - 1 

What LB great sufptising, and beautiful, more 

fiecepUible ta the inutginaiion llian what is 

litllo, conunon or deformed ■ ■ ■ < 

Ucare, when corrected - - - - -4 

[>clra~tioii, the genenitity of it in coiiveraalion i 

Devotee, IhedoBcriplion of one ■ - -i 

The most natural relief in our afflictiona - 1 
A man is diadnguiahed fiom brales more by 

deixilion Chan reaaoii - - - - 8 
The errors Into which it often leads us ■ S 
The notions the most refined among the hea- 
thens had of it - - . - - 2 
Socrates'a model of derotiona - - -8 
The noblest buildings owing to devotion - 4 
Diagoraa, the Atheist, his behaviour to Ihe Athe- 



Tuel SI 



itices condemned by si 



Dick Cniatin challenges Tim Tulip 
Dignitaries of the law, wTio - 
Dionydua'a car, wliat il waa 
DionyHUS, a club tyrant 
Disappointments in love, the most difficult 

conquered of any other - 
Discontent, to what often owing 



Discretion, an under agent of providence 
Distinguished from cumung ' 
Absolutely necesaory in a good huaban 

DissetiterB, their canting way of reading 



Distinction, the desire of it implanted 
lures and why .... 
Distracted persons, the sight of them the 

moKilying thing in nature 
Distresed Mother,' a new tragedy, 
mended by the Spectator ■ 
Divine nature, our narrow conceptions 

Its omnipresence and c — ■— * 

Divorce, what esteemed 



Doctor iti Moorlielda, his contrivance - 
Dogget, the comedian, how cuckolded on 

For what commetided by the Spectator 
Domestic life, reflections concermng it 
Donne, (Dr.) his deaciij^n of his miatress 
Dorigny, (Monsieur) his piece of the Transfigu- 



eicelleni 






Doria,Mr. Congreve's characlei __ 
Drama, its first oiiginal a religious worship 
Dream of the Seasons .... 

Of golden scales . - . - - 
Dreams, in what manner considered by Ihe 

The ftlly of laying any stress upon, or dra' 

ing consequences from our dreams - 
The multitui:fe of dreama sent to the Sped 

Ad^ourse on dreams . . . K 

Of Trophoniua'a cave .... 

Dress, the advantage of being well drefsed 
The ladies' extravagance uiit - 
An ill intention in their aingularity 
The English chaisctor to t« modest in it - 

Drink, the effects it has on modee^ 

Drmkinc:, a rule preaciibed for it - 



No 

IIS, customary but very improper insert, 
ments in a marriage conceri . - . 364 
1 Drunkard, a characterof one - • . .569 

Is a monster 569 

< Drunkenness, tiieillefiecls of it ■ ■ .569 

: What Seneca and Publius&TUs said of it 569 

Diy, IWill) a mau. of a dear head, but few 

words - 47H 

; Diyden, |Mr.) his definition of wit censured 63 

His happy turn for prologue or epdogue - 341 
His tianslaaon of lapia's cure of jfcieae out of 

Virgil 572 

I£s translatirai of .j^lneas's ships being mmed to 

goddeasee 5ea 

Hiscook's speech of Dame Partlet . - 621 

Duelling, a discouise against it ... 84 

Pharamond's edict against it . ■ ■ 97 

Dull fellows, who 43 

Their inquiries are not Ibi" information but 

Watmally lum their heads to politics or poetry 43 
Duration, flie idea of it how obtamed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Locke ..... 94 
Kfierent beings may entertain difierent no. 
tiona of the aame psrla of duration - 94 
Dutch more pohte than the Enghsh in their 

buildings and monuments of their dead - 26 
I Dutch, their saying of a man that happens lo 
I break - ■ • . . . - 174 

EAETH, why covered with green rather than 

any other colour ..... 387 
Eastcourt, (Dick] his character - . .463 
Eating, drinking, and aleepiag, with the gene, 
rality of people, the three important arti- 

elcBoflifp 317 

Edgar, 'King) an amoul of his ... 605 
: Edito>softheclas3ic9,thjU-faulls . . 470 
Education: an ill method observed in the edu- 

calmg our youth 157 

The first thing to be taken care of m ednca- 

Uon 624 

Whether tiie education at a public school, or 

under a private tutor, be to be preferred 313 
The advantage of a public education - . 313 
A regulationof education proposed - 337 

Errors in tiie education of children . . 431 
A letter on that subject .... 466 
Gardening applied to education . - ■ 465 
. Eginhort, aecretaiy lo Charlea tiic Great, his ad. 
venture aitd njariiage with that emperor's 

daughter 161 

^sm, Ihe vanity of il condemned ~ .. 562 
A young fellow very guilty of it . . 562 
I Egyptians tormented wiui the plague of dark- 
ness 615 

Eliiaheth, (Queen) her medal on the defeat of 

the Spanish Armada . . - , 293 
Eloquence of beggois ..... 613 
^mbellisheia, what persons BO called ■ . 521 
1 Emblematic persons .... 419 
t Emilia, an cicellent woman, her chafECler . 303 
Eminent men, the tai paid by. them lo llie pub- 
lic 101 

nperor of the Mohocks, his arms, and how 

borne 324 

nploymonrs, wiioever e\cels in any worthy of 

nudn, flie use of it - - . . 432 

r Enemies, the benefits that may be received 

from them 399 

English, generally inclined to melanchcV 387 

Naturally modest . - - - 407, 435 
Thought proud by Ibreigners - 432 

Acharacterof Ihe EngUsh by a great preacher 557 
By the Bonlam ambassador - ■ . 557 

A distemper they are very much afflicted with 582 
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Tlie EngUsli toii|!ue much adulleral 
Enniity, iltB good Iruiie of it 
EntitusiBsni. tlie misery of ic 
Envy, the ill smte of an envious man 

Hia reliof .... 

The way to olnnin hia fivont 

Abhorrence uf envy a cortein note < 

Kpatuinondns, his honourable death 
Ephesian inaljon, the story of her 
Gphraim^ the Quaker, the Speclator'e 

His repruof to a recruiting officer in tl 

And advice to him at tJteir parting 
Epiclelus, his observation upon the female aei 
His allusion to human life ' • ' 
Elis TLile for a person's behaviour under de. 

His saying of sorrow .... 

Epigram on Heoalieaa .... 
Epistles recommendatory, the injuslice and ab- 

surdily of moat of them, ... 
Epistolary poetry, the two kinds of sQ-Iea 
Epitaph on a charitable man 

On the counLeea dowf^er of Pembroke 
EpiMipha, extravagance of aome, and modesty of 



Eiqiiip^es, Iho splendour of ihem m France 



I Euphrates river contametl in one Di 

EiLchtmge, (Royal) described 
i Eiercise, the great benefit and nee. 
dilyeierSse - . . . 
The most effiiCtuai physic 
> Expenses, olienei projiortioned to < 



Eyes, a dissertation on 

The prevailing influence of the eye Instanced 
in several parliculaiB - - - - a 

i FABLE ofCieUon and [he man . . . : 

Of Iho chUdren and the frogs - - ' 

Of Jupiter and the (fluntryman . . '. 

TheantiquiQ'offebleE .... It 

Fable of Pleasure and P^n , . . ]( 

Ofadropofwater . . . . gc 

The great usefnlneaa and antiquity of lables 5! 

Face, agoodone. alelterofrBOommendation 21 

I races,eveivmanBhouldbepleasedwithhisown 5f 

1 FBdlallah,hisslory out of the Persian tales 6' 

Fairs for buyingaiid selling women customary 

manf the Persians . - - - SI 

f Fahy wntmg -...., 4] 

' Thepleasuresofimogmationthatarisefromit 41 

More difficult than any other, and why 41 

The English are the best poets of ihis sort 41 

Faidi.thelienefitofit .... 4; 

The means of confirming it - . - 4f. 

' Falsehood, the goddess of . . - . ( 

"-'seliood m man a recommendation li 



the 



Kble - . . 

Error, his habitation described 

How like to truth 
Errors and preposaeaaona difficult 1 
Essay on the pleasuP '— ■■■ 



iginallon, from 
isays, wherein differing from methodical dis. 

states generally purchased by the slower parts 
of mankind ----- . K 
Ei^tcourt, the comedian, his extraordinary talents 31 
Eternity, a prospect of it - - . - II 

An essay upon eternity - - • 5! 

Speech ID Cato on etemity.tranalated intoLadn 6', 
Ether.(fieldsof)lheidea3ureofsiirveyinglheni 4i 
F.therege, (Sir George) author of a comedy call- 
ed ' She would if she could,' reproved I 
Evergreens of the ^r sex - - - - 31 
Evremond, (SL) his endeavours to palliate the 
Roman superstitions - - - - 31 
The singularity of his remarlis - - 3' 
Ebulus, bis character - - . . . - 
"uerate, the favourite of Pharamond ■ ' 
His conference with Phararaotid ■ - ( 
ucrBtia, herdmraclBr . . . . 1^ 
Lidosia. her behaviour . . . . • 
Her character - - - . . 1^ 
Euxodua and Leontlne. their friendship and 

educBtton of their children - - li 
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1*0 the Spectator, fion 
the new petticoat _ _ _ _ 

From a lawyer on the eircuit, with an ac- 
count of the progress of Ihe feshions in the 
countoy 

From Will Honeycomb - - - - 

From George Trusty, ihanlting the Spectator 
tor the great beneAt he has received from 
hisworfc 

From \Yi"J8m Wiseacre, who desires Mb 
dai^hlcr ma; leam the exercise of the &n 134 

From a professed bar - • - - 

From Ralph Valet, the faithful servant of a 
perverse maaler - - - - - 

From Patience Giddy, ucil thing to a lady's 

From Lydia Novel!, complaining of her lov- 
er's conduct J40 

From R. D. concerning the cotmpt taste of 
the age, and Uie reasons of it 

From Betty Sanler about a wager 

From Farihenope, who is angry with die 
Spectatoi for meddling with the ladiee' 
petticoats ..... 

From , upon diinking 

From Rachel Baalo, concerning female game- 



From Parthenia 

From , contaming a reflecli 

medy called the ' laniashite \ 
From Andromache, comcjiunhig 
I of gallantry in love, " 



ith SI 



' imperlinenls ir 



lers from her husband to 

From , concermnj wagerei 

From , complaimng of ini 

coiiee-housea - - ■ - - i 

From , compliuning of an old bachelor I 

From ■, concerning the skitla of men's 

From , on the reading of the Common 

■Ptayec 1^ 

From the Suectator to a dancii^ outlaw 1' 

a dumb visitant • - 1' 
from Sylvia, a widow, do- 
lintbecluuceofnbQsl^d 1' 



Froni 



The SpectaHji h oiibwci ... 

To the Spectator from Smon Honeycomb, i 

account of his modesty, impudence, at 

From anidol that keeps a coffee-house - 
From a milliner, complaining of her cuslome 

From , viith a reproof to the Spectator 

From , concerning the lady's visitants 

From , complaining of the behaviour c 

persons m church - - - - . 

Ftom , viiib a descriplion of a coonO 

From Leonora, who had just lost her lover 



id married herself without 



From Celinda, about jealous 
From Martha Houseivile to 1 
To the SpBCtalor, from , 

of a whistling match at tht 

From Fhilarithinus, displaying the vanity Af 

Lewis XIV's conqucsl- 
From , who had ma 

her father's i 
From Alice 'Hireadneedle against wenching 1 

From , m the roond-housa ■ - - l 

From , concerning Nicholas Hart, the 

annual sleeper . . - 
From Charles Yelbw against jilts 
From a gentleman to a tody, lo whom he had 

Ibrmeny been a lover, and by whom hi 

had been highly conunended 
From a &Iher to his son 
To Spectator, from Rebecca Netllelop, a 

From Eve Afterday, who desires 

by the Spectator 
" ' iwdy-house inhabitant, c. 



oplaining 



>S gendeman 



ofdieirvi 
From George Gosling about a 

A letter of craisolation to a you 

who has lately lost bis &ther 
To Ihe Speclauir irom a husbam 

of a heedless wife . ■ - 

From -,complMnuigofalhnlastic3jfriend 1 

From J. R with advice to Ihe Spectator 
From Kddy Loveless, who is enamo 

with two young gendemen at once 
From Statira to Spectator, with one to Oroon- 

dales 1! 

From Susan Civil, servant to another lady. 



From a bastard, complaining of his condition 

aasuch - - . . . 2i 

From Belinda to the Sothades . . a 

From J. D, to his coquette iniitreaa . . a 
From a lady to a gentleman confessing her 

From angry Phillis to her lover - . a 
From a lady to her husband, an officer in Sjioin HI 
To l!ie Spectator, fiom Bolmda, complaming 

of a felnale soddcer - . . . . g( 

From a country clereynian, against an affect. 

ed sinnng of the Psahns in Church . -St 
From Robin Goodfellow, containing the cor- 
rection ef an errata in Sir William Tem. 
pie's rule for drinking - - - S( 

From Mary Meanwoll, about visiting - 2( 

From a snopkeoper, with thanks to the Spcc- 

From a lover, with a 

From J. D. concerning the immorlaiity of llie 



a hue-and-cry after his 



m Mehssa, who has a drone to her hug. 
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__., B, whose wife is a fil 

From Josiali Henpeck, married to a Grimaiki 
Fttip Martha Tempeat, complaining of hi 

wlftyhuabnnd .... 

Vnaa Anthony Freeman, the henpecked 
From Tom Moggel, giving the Spectalor i 

aocounl of Ihe aQceeaa of Mr. Freemal 



Kilty TermegniB, giving ai 
, complaining of his inc 



From Hon 
To the Sp< 
FromT.D 

Prom , inquiring it 

parts ate not the bosi i 
From Escalapius about the lover's leap 
from Alhenais, and Davyth ap Shenkin. o 



to her ungcadous lover 
, ffom ', on false wit 

ming salutation 

itig uie reason why men 



From 



or of the pitch-pi; 
i which attends : 



speakers in pnbho as . . . 

From Philonaua, on free-thinkers - - & 

From , on marriage, and the huaband'a 

condoot to his wife - - - -21 

From Triadass, who is married to a ibol 2. 

From T. S. comidaintng of some people's be- 
haviour in divine service ■ - - S: 

From , with a letter translated from Aris- 

tffinelUB .-...- 2. 

From a citizen in praise of his bene&ctor ■ 2 

From Rusdo Sprighdy, a country geutleman, . 
complaining of a fashion introduced in the 
connlry by s courtier newly arrived - & 

From Charles Easy, reflecting on the beha- 
viour ofa sort of beau at Philaster - 2' 

From Asleria on the absence of loveis - 3 

FromRebeci " 



ill-lj 



id fello» 



veller 



From , on a poor weaver in Sjatalfields 243 

From Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two 
learned nieces - .- - - - 243 

From , on Raphael's cartoons - - 244 

From Constantia Field, on the ninth species 

of women, called Apes - - - 844 
From Timothy Doodle, a iover of blind-man's- 
buff 345 

From J. B. on the several ways of consolation 

made use of by absent lovers - - 345 

FromTroillus,adeclaredenemytotIiBGreBks 945 

From h on ihe nursmg of children - 246 

Fivm T. B. being a dissertation on Ihe eye 2S0 
Fnmi Alnwham Spy, on a new invention of 

perspective glasses lor the use of starera 250 
From Mary HearCfroe, doBoriKng the power- 
ful efiects of the eye .... 252 
From Barbata Crablree, to know if she may 
not malce use of a cu%ei on her sot of a 

husband 252 

From a lawyer whoso wife is a great orator 252 
From Lydia to Harriet, a lady newly married S54 

Harriafa ans^ver 254 

To the Spectator, from a gentleman in love 

with a beau^ without Ibrtune ■ - 354 
From Ralph Crotchet, for a theatre of ease lo 

be erected 258 

From Mr. Clayton, &c. - - - - 258 
From Jack Aflerday, an old bachelor, grown 
dead to ail pleasores but (bat of being 

wotth 50,000i. 260 

ITrom a lover, with an enclosed letter to his 
humouTBonie mistress - - ■ 260 

rom a father, discoursing on the relative du- 
ties betwiit paretus and their children 263 



No. 
Letter torn a moflier W her tmduiiful son 2fi3 

To the Spectator, from Richard Eetcoiirl, with 
one enclosed fiom Sir Roger do Coveriey 261 

From James Easy, If'ho bad his nose abused 
in the pit S68 

From A. B. on the mercenary views of per- 
sons when Itiey marry - - . 268 

From Anthony Gape, who bad the mislbnune 
to run his nose against a post, while he was 
staring at a beauty .... 268 

From , about the new-fishioneji hoods 368 

From one at Oiford, in love with Pateiia - S68 

From Tom Trippet, on a Greek quotation in 
a former Spectator - . . ,371 

From C. 15. on Kr Rmer's retorn to town 271 

From S. T. who has a show ina box, of a man, 
a woman, and a hoise ... ^i 

From Cleanthes, complaining of Mrs. Jane, 
an old maid and a picktliank - . ZiS 

From — , with an enclosed letter from o 
bawd to a nohle lord - • . - 274 

Fiom Frank Courtly, reprovmg the Spectator 
lor some freedoms he had taken • 276 

From CeJia, incensed at a genlJemnn who 
had named the words ' lusty fellow' in her 
presence . - . - - . 276 

From Pucella, kept by an old bachelor 376 

From Hezekiah Broadbrun, accusing the 
Spectator for not kccpu^ his word . 376 

From Terraminta, on the arrival of a Made- 
moiselle, completely dressed, from Paris 277 

From Bet^ Crosa-stioh, owner of Mademoi- 
selle 377 

Fium a shopkeeper, whose wife 13 luo learned 
for him - - - - - . 278 

From Florinda, who writes for Speclalor's ad- 
vice in the choice of a husband after she 
is married 278 

From Clayton, &e. on the same subject as 
their former letter .... 2TS 

From Jonny Simper complaining of the parish 
clerk who has overdeeked the church with 
greens 2Sa 

From the clerk in his own justificBlion . 284 

From — -, conoeming felse delicacy . 286 

From Philobrune, of Cambridge, inquiiing 
which is most beautiful, a feir or a brown 
compleiion 286 

From Melvina, on male jilts - - - 2S8 

From Peter Motteui, an author tomed dealer 388 

From George Powell, who plavs the part of 
Orestes in a now tragedy, the ' Distressed 
Mother' 290 

From Sophia to know if the gentleman she 
saw in the Park with a short face w-as the 
Spectator ...... 290 

The Spectator's answer ... 290 

To the Spectator, from Jezebel, a woman 

From Josiah Fribbel, on pin-money ., - 395 
From J. M, adviaing the Spectator to prefix 

From Aurelia Careless, concerning the use 
of the window in a beautiful lady - 29S 

From Susannah l/jvebane, againstlampooners 296 
From Charity Float - - - - 396 

From John Trot 296 

From Chastity Lovevrorih, on the general no- 
tion men have of the other sex - - 298 
From Sir J. Enville, married to a woman of 

From SuBBnnahLoveworth,on the behaviour 
of married people before company - 300 

From Fhilanthropos, on the terms of conver- 
sation with the fair sex - - - - 300 

From Miranda, on valeiudinory friendship 3011 
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-«ller from D G. thankiog Ihe SpecTalor fur 

hia crilioiBm on Millon . . . ; 

To Chios, from her lover, giving her an ac- 

countofhisdroams . . . . ; 
From Cljt»nder, a aUent lover • ■ - i 
From rarlhenkaa, whoso face ia damaged b^ 

rramCoriiuialaAinilcar,ontlie«UDeo(«aEioii S 

From , on the edncation of children ■ 3 

From Mules Pnbtey, wiih a projecl lor the 
boner rogulation of malehos • - -3 

qualily ------- 3 

From Reader Gentle, on a new paper called 

'TheHtorian' ... .3 

Prom Elizabeth Sweepatakea, uimplaining of 

John Trot, the dancer - ... 3 
'i'mm Biddy Dough-hake, who, having been 

Ind to lovo, canriot unlove ■ - - 3 
7rom Dick Lovesick, in love with a lady 
/ whose fortune wilt not nay off bia debia, by 

500i. . . - - - . 3 

From a dlscerded lover, with a letter to hun 

from hia miatreag, aud Wa anawer - 3 

FromPliilanlhropoB,onatBlo-bearer - 3 

From Tim Watcliwell, on fortone-stealera 3 
From J. O on ihe eipreasion used by aeveral 

offlie deray in their prayers before sermon 3 

Fiom , further Ihoi^hts on eduratioti 3 

Fiom Bob Hmmiess, complaining of hia mis 

From John Tnt, desiring the Spectator's ad- 

From Tobjr Koiilftee, with a eomplaJnt 

againat S^ior Nicolini ■ - - i 
From M. W- on the education of ^ung gen- 

tie.women E 

From Samuel SlacV on idleness - - i 

From CUtander to Cloone . . . i 
To the Speetaior, with an account of the 

amours of Escalus an old beau . - ! 
From Dorinda, cumpiaiiing of tV Spectator's 

parSali^ -».--- i 
Fiom Will Sprightl)^, a mui of faidiions - i 
From , complaining tf a female court, 

called The Inquisition en MaJiK and Bache. 

l^e power and inaua^moiU of this ingui- 

From N. B a member of the Lazy Club 3 

To the Spectator, from Octavia, married lo 
an ungrateful husband - . . 3 

From C&rinda, with her journal - - 3 

From PbilaiUbnipos, account of the Mohock 
Club - , 3 

From a counlryinan to her he veiy much re- 
spect, Mrs- Margaret Clark - - 3 

Fima R, T. to Spectator, upon a passage in 
Millon 3 

From a country gentleman, under the misfor- 
tune of having a fine park aud an only 
daughtet ...--- 3 

Fnm Mrs. Mary Comfit, at Mile end Green 3 

From T. B. eomplnining of hia wife's espen- 
aive longu^ darii^herpregnuicy . 3 

From a married gentleman, who is in a lair 
vray of bemg undone by hia virtuous, love- 

From S. P. recommending the palronaee of 
young modest men to such as are alilo to 
tounlenance and introduce them into tJio 
world 3 

From James Diacipulus, complaining of fhe 
nearneaa of his lather as a great diseour. 
agement to him in Ihe course of hia atudiea 3: 

From Jack Ligbtfbol, an account of his sweat- 



No 
Lo ler from three eounliy virtuous virgins, who 
are ainbitiouB of the character of veiy good 

From the author of a history of daiidng - 334 

torn he haa ohaerved among 3d men . 336 
From Rebeeca, the diatresBeif complaining of 

a club of Jeiuale' rakes .... 33g 
From ^ — ., some further thoughis on educa. 

lion 337,353 

From Fhysibulus, occasioned iw the Epibjmo 

to the ' Distressed Mother' - . - 338 
From Philomeidea, anavier lo the fore<T>ing 

letter - 341 

From an officer, concerning Sylvana's con- 
duct m the aleence of her hustmid ■ 343 
From Jack Freelove lo his mistreas, wrillcn 

in the person ofa monkey - . - 343 
To the Spectator, from Epicure Mammon, a 
great trencherman . ■ . , 344 

From , complaining of an esttavagant 

custom among some women of taking snuff 344 
From Taw Waw Eben Zan Kalader. Empe- 
ror of the Mohocks, with a manitesto - 347 
From Mary, against detraction . . 348 

From Hotspur, with the description of a de. 

votee 354 

From SopnroEuniua, complaining of the impn- 
dent behaviour of people in the streets 3S4 

From , in behalf of a genteel dress - 360 

From John Shallow, who had lately been at 

a concert of cat calls . . . . 3ei 
From Tom Pottle, in commeiidadon of Brooke 

andHellier 363 

FrcMii Will Cymon, with an account of the 
impTOvemenls wrought in him by love and 
the character of his mistress - ■ 362 

From Phihp Honeywood, upon travel - 364 

From Robin Bridegroom, in Btrchin-lane, com- 
tJaining of a set of drums that awakened 
him with their thunder the morning after 
he was married ■ - . . - 364 
From Allamira, a pmde - - - 364 

From — ■ — ■, with the tranalatioti -of a Laf^ 

land song 366 

From Conalanda Comb-brush, complaining 
that her mistress gives her cast off clothes 
lootheis --.-.- 355 

From Paul Regnaud to hia trieiid on the 
death of Madame deVillaeerfe - - 3SS - 

To Spectator, from , on whims and hu- 

mouriats 371 

From Ralph Belfry, m commendation of Mr. 

Powell, master of the motion . . 373 

From Huraphrev Transfer, on a Movuig Club 

of parish clerfca - - - , , 372 
From II- R- com plaining of *B Lawyer's Club 373 
From Michael Gander, on the day watchman 

and hia gooae - - - - 376 

From Rachel Walchful on dancing ■ - S76 
From Mvrtilla, desiring Ihe Spectator'a advice 

in relation 10 her lover - . . - 3SC 
From J. S. animadverting on some persons' 

behaviour at church .... 380 
From T. S. on vanity, and the abundance of 

it in the female sex 380 

From Belly Lemon, who had been presented 

with a guinea by a Jew . . - 390 

From the seiton of St Bride's, on a new 
charity-school of fifty girls, erected in that 

parish 3B0 

From a gentleman in DenmaifE - - 393 

To Ihe Spectator, fiom Peter de Quir, of St 

John's college, in Cambridge . ■ 39S 

From Queen Anne Boleyn to Henry VIII, 397 
From Cynthio to Flavia. and their unawera, 

on their breaking off their amour - 399 
Fromabnotirupttobiafriend.and theanswer 45f; 
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a marriBd nioii,who, out of jealoosy, 

obsjimcted the raarii^e of a lady to whom 

he was euanlian 4 

From B lady, whose lover would have abused 

her passion far him * ... 4 

From a young ancle, oa the disobedience of 

Ilia elder nephews and nieces ■ ■ 4 

About a city aiid a county life - . -14 
With the naiLslalion of a Lapland ode - i 

On the passions 4 

Contoming Gloriana .... 4 

Of good hnmour 4 

Of the country infumiay - - - - t 
Of common beggars .... 4 

Of ohatity schools ----- i 
The freedoms of married men and vometi 4 
From Kjchard and Sabina Rentiiee - . 1 
About prejudke and emnlatiDn 

A country society and infinnaiy 

From Camilla . - . - 

From an Eichange man 

About bufiboneiy , . . 

from Ephraim Weed - 

FVom a projector for news 

About education 

from one who liad married a scold . 

From Pill Garliek .... 

About tlie use and abuse of similes - 

Salutations at churches 

With a franslatiDn of the IMth Psalm 

About iJio ad vance on the paper for the stamps 

About Ring Charles the Second's gayeties 

About dancing ..... 

From IjiBirus Hopeful (o Ba^l Plenty ' 

A-bont sight ..... 

About pmiegyncal satires tipon ourselves 

From Tiniouiy Stanza 

From Bob Short * 

To the Spectator, from J. II. coinplaining of 
his neighbours^ and the turn of their con- 
versation, in the countiy . . . 4' 

From Dulcibelia Thankley, who wants a di- 
rection to Mr. Campbell, ^e dumb fortune- 
teller 4' 

from D. B. desiring the Speclstor's advice in 
a weighty al^r . . . - - 4' 
— — ,_:„: — J description of his 



garden 



them ...,,,. 4' 

from Monsieur Cheduy to Pharamond - i> 
To the Spectator, from , a clerk to a lawyer 4t 

From .beingaiadymarriedtoacolquean 4! 

From , with a dissertadon on modcB^ 4^ 

From , containing refleclions on the pow- 
erful eflects of triflee and triding persons 4^ 

From a handsome black man up two p^r of 
stairs, in the Paper-buildings in the Temple, 
who rivals a handsome iah' man, up one 
pair of stairs, in the same buildm^ . 4( 

From Robin Shorter, with a poslscnpl - 41 

From — ' — , with an account of the imniBrfied 
henpecked, sndavindlcationoflliemarriBd 4f 

From , with an ejrigtam on the SpecUilor, 

by Mr. Tate 4f 

From— ., with some reflections on the ocean, 
considered both in a calm and m a storm, 
and a divine ode on that occasion - - ii 

From Matilda Mohair, at Tunbridge, com- 
plaining of the disregard she meets with, on 
account of her strict virtue, from the men, 
who take more police of the romps and co- 
quettes than the rioida - - i'. 
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Wo 
Letter from T. B. complaining of the behai our 
of some fathers towards Sieir eldest sons 496 
From Rachel Shoestting, Sarah Trice, an 

garter, in answer to dial of Matilda Mohair, 
who is with child and has crooked legs 496 

From Moses Greenbag, the lawyer, giving an 
account of some new broiheraofihe lAiu, 
who have chambers in the Temple - OS 

From Will Honeycomb, with his dream, in- 
tended for a Spectator - - ■ 499 

From Philogoinus, in commendation of the 
married slate ..... 50O 

From Ralph Wonder, complaining of the be- 
haviour of an unknown lady at the pansb 
church near the bridge - - - - 503 

From Titus Trophoni™, an inlerweler of 

From— — .complaining of He oj^ression and 
injustice observed in the rules of all clubs 
and meetings .... so8 

Prom Hezekiah Thiift, a discourse on trade £09 
From Will Honeycomb, occasioned by two 
stories he had met with relating to a sale 
of itomon in Persia and China - - 511 
From the SpectaioFs cleigyman, being a 
thought on sickness .... SIS 

From , with a vision of Paraassus 514 

From , with two enclosed, one from a 

celebrated town coquette to her friend 
newly married in me countiy, and her 

From Ed. Biscuit, Sir Roger de Coverley'a 
butler, with anaceountojfhismaster'sdeadi 51' 

From , condoling with him on Sir Rogers 

death, wilh some romathable epitaphs - 5IH 

From Tom Tweer, on physiognomy, &c. .^IP 

From F. G, a widower, with some thoughts 

From , a great enemy to public report 631 

FromT.W.amanofprudencc, to his mistress 5ES* 
To Spectator, from B. T. a smcere lover. 10 

the same 533 

Froin , dated from Glasgow in Scotlami, 

From Pliny, to his wife's aunt, Hispulla - 525 

From Mosea Greenbag, to the Spectator, with 
a further account of some gentleman-bro- 
thers of the whip - - - - SM 

From Philagnotes, ^ving an account of the 
ill efliicts of a viaS paid to a female married 
relation 527 

From . who hod made his mistress a pre- 
sent of a fan, with a copy of veraea on that 

From Rachel Welladay. a virgin of twenty- *' 
three, with a heavy complaint against the 

From Will Honeycomb, lately married to a 
countiy girl, with no portion, but a great 
deal of virtue 530 

From Mr. Pope, on the verses, spoken by the 
Emperor Adnan upon his dealh-bed - 532 

Froih DusrereraatuB, whose parents will not 
let him choose a vnfe for himself . - 5^ . 

From Penance Cruel, complaining of the be- 
haviour of persons who travelled wilh her 
in a stogo coach out of Eesoi to London 53^! 

From Ctarbtte Wealthy, setting forth the 
hard case of such women as are beauties 
and fortunes 531 

From Abraham Dapperwit, with the Specta- 
tor's answer 634 

From Jeremy Comfit, a grocer, who is in hopes 
of growing rich 1^ losing his cusicmets 53-1 

From LucifSa Parley, a cMfee-house idol 634 

^ "^ "^ 'aendii^ knotting as a pro- 

to the beaux ■ !^ 
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Lener {torn , a shoeing horn i 

From B«hcta Lovely, a widow I 

From Euaiace, in love with a Sady of eigh- 
teen, whose pBrenta think her too young to 
marry by tliree yeara - - - - .' 

Ftom ', complaining of a young divjno, 

ivho murdereu Archbishop TiHolson's ser- 
,.^[ speaking ' 



I critique 



tvilhai 



m of a gem .... 

n Chatlea Easy, aetling forth the ac 

Ign DSe of Ih% Spectator! 



From Pliilonicus, a litigiona gentleman, com- 
plaining of aome unpolite law terma - f 

From T.F, G. S, J. T. E.'T. ii 
lion of the Spectator - 



m the Chitchat Club 
Fmm Osibrf, about recoverini 
From Frank Townly 
About the Widow's Club - 
From Blank, about his family 
About an angry husband ■ 
From Will Warley, about military eduialion 566 
From an half pay officer, about a — ■' — "" 



From the preadent of the Widow's Club 5 
From a man suppoaed mad for reading poetry 

Asecond letter about the ubiquin' of (he God- 
head 580 

Several answered el once 

From Constanlio Spec . . - . 

From Amanda Lovolength 

Fiom Sbalum, the Chineae, to the princess 

ffilra, before the flood - - ■ - 584 
From lElpa to Shalum - ■ - - £" 
From John Shadow, at Oiford, about reflect- 
ing at night on past day'a actions - f 
About a vision of hearts - . . . t 
About plaintiff . .... I 
, From John Shadow, about dreams - ■• f 
Of inconsistent metaphora ■ - - f 
FromJeremyLovcmore,anaccountofhialifo t 
About making love ■ - _ - f 
From Fanny Fickle - - ■ - - t 
From an aunt, about her niece'a idleness ( 
Aboutihevanityof clergymen wearing acaria ( 
From Tom Nimble, about antipathies . ( 
From Clema, against the ladies' work ■ t 
From Leabia, a deluded lady - - E 



ealogy 



From Will Hopeleaa, about ambition 
From the Temple, about beggara' eloqra 
From Monimia, to recover a lost love 
From a coimCry wit, in the bUrlefque w 
From a pedant, in his pedantic way, oi 



About the styles of letters 

Auawera Co eeveral . . . . . 

About flattery 

From the love casuist, about the widows' ti 

nure and the black ram - - - 
From the tamo about love (juerie* 



Letter finm one who reroimnended himaelf 6' 

a newamongut 6S5 

About the force of runelty 68 

About a eroBsed lover 6? 

Aboat eternity to come bSJ 

- About church music 63( 

Aliout the Ratthng Club a getting mlo church b3( 
Letter dropper of antujmty who 5! 
Levees of great men animadverfed upon 111 
Levity of women the eflects of ji HI 
Lewis of France compared with the Czar of Mus- 
covy - ISi 
Libela, a aevere law agamat them 451 

Those that vmte or read them eicommuni 

Liberali^, wherein the decencv of it uinsisla 291 



Thetri 
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